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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

ROYAL  COMMISSIONERS 

APPOINTED  TO  INQUIRE 

WHETHER  ANY  AND  WHAT  KIND  OF  NEW  UNIVERSITY 
OR  POWERS  IS  OR  ARE  REQUIRED  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  LONDON. 

FIRST  DAY. 
At  No.  5,  Craig's  Court,  Charing  Cross. 

Saturday,  2nd  June  1888. 


PRESENT  : 


The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OP  SELBORNE,  D.C.L.,  P.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon. 
The  Right  Hon. 
This  Hon.  G.  C. 


J.  T.  Ball,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
Sir  James  Hannen. 
Brodrick,  D.C.L. 


Professor  Stokes,  M.A.,  P.R.S.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Weli.don,  M.A. 

J.  Lkybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

Secretary. 

Sir  George  Young,  Bart.,  The  Rev.  Henry  Wace,  D.D.,  and  John  Eric  Erichsen,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

examined. 


1,  {Chairman  to  Sir  George  Young.)  Will  you 
be  goo>l  enough  to  tell  us  the  circumstances  which  led 
you  to  take  au  interest  in  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject  before  us  ? — I  have  the  honour  to  hold  an 
official  position  as  a  Charity  Commissioner  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  In  that 
capacity  it  has  been  my  duty,  during  the  last  six  years, 
to  be  charged  with  the  drafting  of  schemes  for  grammar 
schools,  and  their  reform  and  re-establishment  under 
the  provisions  of  those  Acts.  This  has  led  me  to  take 
an  interest  in  higher  education  from  my  position  as  a 
Charity  Commissioner.  Personally,  1  have  some  ex- 
perience of  university  administration,  having  been  for 
some  years  a  member  of  the  general  meeting  of  my 
college,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  but  more  espe- 
cially in  connexion  with  University  College,  London, 
of  which  I  have  been,  first  in  1870,  and  continuously 
since  1874,  a  member  of  the  Council ;  and  I  have  also 
held  the  position  of  President  of  the  Senate  for  five 
years,  from  1881  to  1886.  In  connexion  with  this 
movement,  I  was  led  to  take  an  interest  in  the  question 
chiefly  by  communications  from  the  professors  of  the 
college,  and,  in  conjunction  with  my  friend  Lord  Reay, 
I  took  part  in  founding;  an  association  which  took  the 
name  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  a  Teaching 
University  for  London,  the  intention  of  which  was  to 
examine  the  question,  and  to  discover  some  plan  by 
which  grievances  under  which  we  conceived  ourselves 
to  labour  as  administrators  of  the  college,  might  be  re- 
moved. Of  that  society  I  have  acted  virtually  as 
secretary,  conducting  a  considerable  correspondence, 
and  drafting  a  good  many  of  the  reports  and  state- 
i  58874. 


ments  which  have  been  put  forward  by  the  executive 
committee.  Since  last  year  this  movement  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  Council  of  University  College,  and  by 
the  Council  of  King's  College  in  conjunction  with  it.  A 
petition  has  been  presented  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
a  draft  charter,  embodying  the  provisions  which  we 
suggest  for  carrying  out  the  prayer  of  that  petition  ; 
and  when  it  was  contemplated  that  the  case  of  the 
colleges  should  be  heard  by  the  Privy  Council,  I  was 
appointed,  in  conjunction  with  my  friend  Dr.  Wace, 
the  Principal  of  King's  College,  to  represent  the  case 
of  the  councils  of  the  two  colleges  in  conference  before 
the  Privy  Council,  if  arrangements  might  have  per- 
mitted us  to  be  so  heard.  When  this  Commission  was 
instituted,  the  Councils  in  Conference  decided  to  put 
certain  members  of  the  councils,  and  of  the  teaching 
bodies,  forward  as  witnesses,  among  whom  my  friend 
Mr.  Erichsen,  the  President  of  University  College,  my 
friend  Dr.  Wace,  the  Principal  of  King's  College,  and 
myself,  have  been  first  mentioned  to  the  Commission. 

2.  I  understand  that  the  movement  began  with  the 
association  which  you  have  spoken  to  us  of,  which  I 
understand  was  formed  in  1884,  and  that  it  was  taken 
up  by  the  two  colleges,  University  and  King's  College  ? 
—Yes,  in  1887. 

3.  Perhaps  you  would  state  the  points  which  you 
think  material  with  regard  to  University  College,  and 
the  University  of  London  as  connected  with  it.  i 
think  you  may  assume  that  we  know  the  history  of  the 
college  sufficiently  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  you  to 
give  us  much  of  the  history,  but  perhaps  you  would 
come  to  the  point  of  the  system  of  the  separation  of 
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Sir  G.  Young, 

Bart,  The 
Iiev.  H.  Wace, 
L>.D.,and  J. 
E.  Erichsen, 
Esq.,  LL.D., 
F.Ii.S. 

2  June  1888. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  A  UNIVERSITY  FOR  LONDON  : 


Sir  G  Youvg   1ne  degrees  from  the  teaching,  on  which  you  have,  I 
Bart.,  The     believe,  something  to  say  ? — In  regard  to  the  separa- 
Bev.  H.  Wace,  l  ion  of  degrees  from  teaching,  J  may  remark  that  the 
D.I).,  and     present  arrangement  was  never  contemplated  by  the 
J£'ELLSd'  founders  of  University  College.     The  college,  as  is 
PR  g        w<dl  known,  was  founded  with  the  title,  and  with  the 

  intention  that  it  should  fulfil  the  functions  of  a  London 

2  June  1888.    university,  and  for  10  years  it  retained  that  title,  and 

 did  the  work  of  a  university,  with  the  exception  of 

conferring  degrees. 

4.  (Dr.  Ball.)  When  did  it  receive  its  charter  ? — 
It  was  incorporated  by  charter  in  1836,  having  been 
first  founded  in  1828.  The  London  University  and 
the  college  received  their  charters  upon  the  same 
day. 

5.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  Do  I  understand  that 
for  the  10  years  of  which  you  have  spoken  the  college 
gave  regular  instruction  ? — That  is  so,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  has  done  since. 

6.  ( Chairman.)  You  desired  to  have  the  power  of 
granting  degrees,  but  did  not  obtain  it? — That  was  so. 
It  was  recommended  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1835 ;  but  the  circumstances  had  somewhat 
changed  since  the  institution  of  the  college  through 
the  foundation  of  King's  College  by  the  side  of  it ;  and, 
under  the  new  circumstances,  the  idea  was  started  to 
accept  the  two  institutions  for  university  teaching  as 
"  colleges,"  and  to  create  a  university  separate  from 
them  to  which  they  should,  with  other  institutions  to 
be  thereafter  founded  in  London  and  elsewhere,  pro- 
vide the  students. 

7.  The  university  was  constituted  and  chartered  in 
1836  also? — That  was  so;  the  charter  was  granted 
on  the  same  day,  the  28th  of  November  1836,  to  the 
university  and  to  the  college.  Upon  this  idea  I  should 
like  to  remark  that  if  it  was  intended  (as  there 
seems  some  reason  from  a  study  of  the  history  of  (he 
matter  to  conclude)  as  an  imitation  of  the  systems  of 
Oxford  .and  Cambridge,  it  was  a  mistake  of  the  nature 
both  of  the  university  and  of  the  college.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  at  this  time  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  almost  lost  the  tradition 
that  they  were  in  themselves  teaching  institutions  ;  and 
the  colleges  were  providing  almost  the  whole  of  the 
teaching  that  was  actually  given.  Now  University 
College  was  never  a  college  in  the  sense  of  a  college 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  providing  boarding  accom- 
modation ;  and  King's  College  is  only  so  in  a  degree 
which  will  be  explained. 

8.  (Dr.  Ball.)  In  University  College  do  the 
students  reside  in  the  buildings  or  are  they  London 
students  who  attendthere  ? — They  are  London  residents 
who  attend  there  as  day  students.  The  arguments  of  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell  on  behalf  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  before  the  Privy  Council,  those 
universities  opposing  the  grant  of  a  charter  to  what 
was  then  called  the  London  University,  led  to  the 
famous  articles  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  republished  in 
his  Dissertations,  which  revived  the  historical  idea  of 
a  university  and  have  been  the  seeds  of  university 
reform  in  a  succeeding  generation  upon  lines  to  a 
certain  extent  laid  down  by  himself.  I  should  like 
to  refer  in  a  very  few  words  to  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
description  of  the  ends  of  a  university  considered  as  an 
educational  institution.  Firstly  to  supply  competent 
instruction  ;  secondly  to  excite  to  requisite  exertion  ; 
and  thirdly  to  grant  a  true  certificate  of  proficiency. 
Now  for  the  purposes  of  the  second  of  these  ends  he 
mentions  seven  "exercises"  of  the  mind;  the  first 
examination,  the  second  disputation,  the  third  repeti- 
tion (the  last  two  now  largely  disused  in  universities), 
the  fourth  written  composition,  the  fifth  teaching  in 
order  to  learn,  the  sixth  the  conversation  of  the 
learned,  and  the  seventh  social  study  ;  to  which,  as  a 
writer  in  "Nature"  has  recently  remarked,  should  be 
added,  for  science,  the  practice  of  experiment  under 
competent  supervision.  Of  these  it  is  obvious  that 
the  University  of  London  uses  only  one,  the  first, 
examination.  We  use  at  University  College,  with  the 
exception  of  numbers  two  and  three,  all ;  and  it  may 
justly  be  a  question  which  system   constitutes  the 


truer  university,  and  most  deserves  the  privileges  of 
public  recognition,  such  as  are  involved  in  the  power 
to  confer  degrees. 

9.  (Chairman.)  Originally  the  two  colleges  you 
have  mentioned  were  the  only  ones  connected  with 
the  university,  were  they  not  ? — They  are  so  men- 
tioned in  the  charter,  and  a  system  of  affiliation  or 
association  with  the  university  was  contemplated,  by 
which  other  institutions  should  be  afterwards  included, 
and  by  which  students  from  these  two  colleges  and 
from  those  other  institutions  should  compete  for  the 
honours  of  the  university. 

10.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  I  think  some  other  institutions 
were  afterwards  included,  were  they  not  ? — That  is  so; 
their  names  will  be  found  still  mentioned  in  the  Calendar 
of  the  University  of  London  in  the  recitation  of  one 
of  the  old  charters,  but  the  affiliation,  as  it  was  called, 
of  these  institutions  has  long  become  a  dead  letter,  and 
the  list  which  was  printed  in  former  editions  of  the 
Calendar  in  a  prominent  position  is  now  omitted. 

11.  (Dr.  Ball.)  There  was  an  Irish  college,  a 
Catholic  college,  Carlow  College,  which  gave  degrees 
for  a  time ;  was  that  ever  an  affiliated  college,  or  is 
it  merely  under  the  new  system,  do  you  know  ? — 
There  are  several  Irish  colleges  included  in  the  list, 
among  them  St.  Patrick's  College,  Carlow. 

12.  (Chairman.)  How  many  were  there  altogether, 
about  ? — Including  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  and  other  universities,  colleges,  academies, 
and  grammar  schools,  perhaps  about  50. 

13.  You  say,  "including  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
"  and  Cambridge ; "  they  were  not  affiliated,  were 
they  ? — They  were  affiliated  in  a  sense,  but  I  need  not 
say  that  they  never  applied  for  affiliation.  The  fact 
I  believe  to  have  been  this  (but  these  are  points  that 
will  be  better  ascertained  from  those  who  have  an 
acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  university).  A 
supplemental  charter  was  obtained,  I  think,  in  1850 
by  the  University  of  London,  under  which  students 
from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
accepted  as  from  affiliated  institutions,  thus  enabling 
it  to  receive  students  from  these  institutions  without 
the  necessity  of  their  going  through  any  process  of 
affiliation. 

14.  However  there  were  a  number  of  affiliated 
colleges  in  different  parts  of  England  and  some  in 
Ireland,  and  perhaps  some  in  Scotland ;  were  there 
any  in  Scotland  ? — None,  except  the  four  Universities. 

15.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Does  affiliation  imply  more  than 
allowing  the  students  in  those  colleges  to  compete  for 
honours  ?  —  It  never  meant  more  than  that ;  but 
originally  it  also  meant  this,  that  no  other  students 
might  compete.  Now,  in  the  logical  conception  of 
an  affiliated  institution  I  should  include  (and  the 
experience  I  have  had  of  the  question  is  in  connexion 
with  the  formation  of  the  governing  bodies  of  grammar 
schools,  which  is  an  analogous  instance)  the  represen- 
tation of  the  affiliated  institution  upon  the  governing 
body  of  the  affiliating  institution,  and  vice  versa, ;  but 
neither  of  those  provisions  was  included  in  the  original 
foundation  of  the  University  of  London. 

16.  (Chairman.)  That  is  only  a  particular  method 
of  affiliation  which  may  or  may  not  be  adopted  in 
every  case  ? — That  is  so. 

17.  When  the  affiliation  extended  beyond  the 
metropolis  the  university  lost  its  local  character  as 
properly  a  university  of  London,  and  it  became 
something  different  ? — So  I  conceive. 

18.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Did  not  the  intention  of 
affiliation  extend  beyond  the  metropolis  from  the  very 
first.  ? — It  did  undoubtedly,  potentially. 

19.  (Chairman.)  Was  there  any  considerable  time 
during  which  the  two  colleges  in  London  were  the 
only  colleges  affiliated  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that.  In 
the  original  charter  the  words  are  these  :  "  to  hold 
"  forth  to  all  classes  and  denominations  of  our  faith- 
"  ful  subjects  without  any  distinction  whatsoever  an 
"  encouragement  for  pursuing  a  regular  and  liberal 
"  course  of  education,  and  considering  that  many 
"  persons  do  prosecute  or  complete  their  studies  both 
"  in  the  Metropolis  and  in  other  parts  of  our  United 
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"  Kingdom  to  whom  it  is  expedient  that  there  should 
"  be  offered  snch  facilities  and  on  whom  it  is  just  that 
"  there  should  be  conferred  such  distinctions  and 
"  rewards  as  may  incline  them  to  persevere,"  and  so 
on.  The  words  "  both  in  the  Metropolis  and  in  other 
"  parts  of  our  United  Kingdom"  answer  the  ques- 
tion which  has  been  last  put  to  me,  and  I  may 
remark  that  the  words  "  in  the  Metropolis  "  are  now 
omitted  under  a  more  recent  charter,  thus  showing 
a  distinct  change  in  the  attitude,  though  not  of  course 
in  the  constitution,  of  the  university. 

20.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  How  do  the  words 
run  now? — "Considering  that  many  persons  do 
"  prosecute  and  complete  their  studies  both  in  the 
"  United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere." 

21.  (Chairman.)  Going  beyond  the  United  King- 
dom. What  is  the  date  of  that  charter? — That  is 
the  charter  of  1863. 

22.  A  supplemental  charter  given  to  the  university  ? 
—Yes. 

23.  The  system  of  affiliation  ceased  earlier  than 
that,  did  it  not  ;  when  I  say  that  it  ceased,  I  mean 
that  the  svstem  of  granting  degrees  only  to  students 
of  affiliated  colleges  ceased  earlier  than  that  ? — No,  it 
was  that  charter  which  made  the  difference.  In  1857 
the  university  decided  to  abandon  what  had  been 
called  the  system  of  affiliation,  that  is  to  say,  to  throw 
open  its  degrees  to  all  students  whether  "  regularly 
educated  "  in  the  words  of  the  original  charter  (that 
is  to  say,  as  I  should  suppose,  in  affiliated  insti- 
tutions) or  otherwise.  University  College  protested 
at  the  time  against  this  change,  the  general  meeting 
of  University  College  having  passed  resolutions  ad- 
verse to  it  at  a  special  general  meeting  of  June  the 
10th,  1857,  and  the  council  passing  a  resolution 
as  follows  :  "  That  while  the  council  would  willingly 
"  concur  in  any  well-considered  scheme  by  which 

certificates  of  proficiency  might  be  granted  to 
"  persons  not  educated  in  the  affiliated  colleges, 
"  they  cannot  approve  of  the  proposed  new  charter. 
"  That  in  the  36th  clause  of  the  proposed  new 
"  charter  the  council  are  unable  to  find  any  security 
"  against  the  admission  of  persons  as  candidates  for 
"  degrees  who  may  have  passed  through  no  regular 
"  training,  and  may  have  pursued  no  course  of 
"  systematic  and  continuous  study."  The  council 
requested  an  audience  of  Sir  George  Grey  as  Home 
Secretary,  and  an  interview  took  place  at  the  Home 
Otfice  on  the  13th  of  August,  but  the  protest  of  the 
college  was  unavailing. 

24.  Those  fears  have  hardly  been  realised,  at  least 
it  I  may  infer  anything  from  the  high  reputation  of 
the  degrees  granted  by  the  university  ? — Upon  that 
subject  the  Commission  will  no  doubt  have  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  to  hear,  and  the  educational  bearings 
of  the  Question  are  those  upon  which  I  am  less  com- 
petent to  speak  than  some  others  of  those  who  will 
give  evidence  ;  and  although  I  shall  have  some  remarks 
to  make,  yet  1  cannot  suppose  that  they  will  have  the 
same  weight  as  those  which  may  be  made  by  persons 
who  have  had  experience,  which  I  have  not,  of  the 
work  of  education  ;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
college  we  consider  that  our  fears  have  to  some 
extent  been  realised,  and  that  in  connexion  with  the 
work  of  the  college,  and  not  only  in  connexion  with 
its  work  but  in  connexion  with  university  education 
generally,  some  loss,  some  harm,  has  ensued  from  the 
step  which  was  then  taken. 

25.  But  the  particular  mischief  of  a  class  of 
students  insufficiently  educated  graduating  in  the 
university  has  not  arisen,  has  it  ? — We  consider  that 
there  has  arisen  mischief  in  that  respect. 

26.  Some  subsequent  events  have  taken  place  which 
in  your  judgment  have  affected  the  question,  at  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  first 
instance? — In  the  year  1871  the  passing  of  the 
University  Tests  Act  effected  a  considerable  change 
in  the  position  of  University  College.  The  college 
having  boen  originally  founded,  as  one  of  its  principal 
objects,  Li  order  to  give  univcisity  education  to  Non- 
conformists, who  at  that  time  were  excluded  from 


Oxford  and  Cambridge,  had  up  to  that  time;  main-  S"B  ^jj"^' 
talked  what  I  may  call  an  exclusive  university  ^ev  ff'wace 
connexion,  (a  monopoly,  in  fact,)  with  Nonconformist  l).B.,  and  ' 
families,  and  had  derived  from  among  them  a  large  J.  E.  Erichsen, 
number  of  its  distinguished  students,  more  especially  -Esq.,  LL.D., 
the  sons  of  ministers.  The  exclusive  nature  of  this  F.R.S. 
connexion  was  thereupon  terminated,  June  1888 

27.  While   that  exclusive   connexion  with   Nbn-  ' 

conformists  continued,  was  there  as  great  a  resort  of 

those  who  were  not  Nonconformists  to  the  college  as 
there  has  been  since  ? — Yes,  there  has  been  no  differ- 
ence in  that  respect. 

28.  (Dr.  Ball.)  How  were  Nonconformists  ex- 
cluded at  Cambridge ;  at  Oxford  up  to  some  period 
they  had  to  subscribe  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles,  I 
think,  but  how  were  they  excluded  from  Cambridge  ? 
— So  far  as  Cambridge  is  concerned  I  think  I  am 
right  in  stating  that  there  was  no  exclusion  of  Non- 
conformists from  attending  as  undergraduates ;  but 
from  all  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  university 
they  were  excluded. 

29.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  they  could  not  go 
out  iu  honours  in  mathematics  and  classics  ? — There 
was  no  exclusion  of  them  from  the  Tripos  lists. 

30.  (Air.  Brodrick.)    Were  not  Nonconformists 
excluded  from  the  B.A.  degree? — That  was  so. 

31.  (Dr.  Ball.)  What  is  the  date  of  the  termination 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  of  that  system  ? — 1871. 

32.  Was  not  the  existence  of  that  system  there  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  foundation  of  the  University  of 
London  ? — That  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
foundation  of  University  College  as  a  university. 

33.  (Chairman.)  You  have  told  the  Commissioners 
that  some  other  students  besides  Nonconformists 
resorted  to  the  college  much  the  same  before  as  since 
that  time  ;  now  with  regard  to  Nonconformists  is 
there  a  positive  diminution  of  the  number  of  Non- 
conformists who  go  to  University  College  ? — There 
has  been  up  to  the  present  time  not  so  much  a  dimi- 
nution as  an  absence  of  that  increase  which  we  think 
we  ought  to  see.  But  there  is  further  than  that  a 
very  serious  matter  for  our  consideration  in  the  resort 
of  the  most  eminent  of  our  students,  whether  Non- 
conformists or  others,  as  soon  as  they  discover  their 
powers,  and  their  chances  of  distinction,  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

34.  (Dr.  Ball.)  But  how  do  you  know  their 
religion  ;  is  it  not  part  of  the  rules  that  a  man  does 
not  give  in  his  religion  when  he  enters  his  name  as  a 
student,  since  the  college  professes  to  be  free  from  all 
religious  connexions  ? — We  do  not  know  his  religion, 
that  is  to  say,  we  do  not  take  any  official  notice  of  it. 
The  purpose  of  my  mentioning  this  point  I  should 
wish  now  to  state  :  It  is  not  of  course  that  the 
college  complains  of  that  which  is  the  result  in  fact  of 
the  adoption  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  on  a  larger  scale  and  by  other  institutions  ; 
but  the  tendeucy  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  college 
is  this  :  that  we  cannot  expect  to  retain  to  the  same 
extent  our  position  as  a  national  institution  ;  we  must 
look  forward  in  the  future  to  becoming  more  and  more 
an  institution  for  London;  I  do  not  say  for  London 
only,  but  especially  for  London.  And  another  fact,  the 
introduction  of  modern  studies  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, has  considerable  influence  in  the  same 
direction. 

35.  (Chairman.)  As  far  as  Oxford  is  concerned  I 
suppose  that  has  not  yet  attained  its  full  develop- 
ment ? — Of  that  I  am  not  competent  to  rspeak  with 
special  knowledge.  There  is  a  third  fact  which 
tends  to  drive  us  in  the  same  direction,  a  very  impor- 
tant one ;  and  that  is  the  foundation  within  the  last 
20  years  of  new  colleges  thioughout  Englaud  and 
Wales.  Owens  College,  the  first  of  these,  was  founded 
upon  the  model  of  University  College  in  1870.  Since 
that  time  colleges  have  been  founded  at  Liverpool,  at 
Leeds,  at  Newcastle,  at  Nottingham,  at  Sheffield,  at 
Birmingham,  at  Bristol,  and  at  Southampton,  in 
England,  besides  the  new  State  endowed  colleges  iu 
Wales,  of  which  that  at  Cardiff  is  in  a  great  centre  of 
population.    Now  from  these  large  centres  of  popu- 
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Sir  G.  Young,  lation  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  a  large 
Bart.,  The  number  of  students  ;  for  instance,  we  formerly  had 
Re>Dn  W(*fe'  15  to  20  students  regularly  in  the  college  from  Wales; 
J  E  Ertchsen  we  now  veiT  natura%  nave  hardly  any.  With  regard 
Esq.,  LL.D.,  to  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Newcastle,  we  formerly 
F.B.S.       had  a  considerable  connexion  with  those  towns  ;  we 

  now  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  except  that  of 

2  June  1888.  medical  students,  who  after  pursuing  their  academical 
course  in  the  colleges  in  their  own  places  of  residence 
come  to  us  for  a  few  months'  clinical  work.  All  this, 
as  I  have  said,  tends  to  lead  our  thoughts  in  the 
direction  of  fitting  ourselves  for  becoming  a  college 
for  London,  and  to  induce  us  to  contemplate  with 
such  equanimity  as  we  can  the  prospect  that  we  must 
no  longer  hold  the  position  to  the  same  extent  as 
formerly  of  an  institution  of  national  influence,  and 
drawing  students  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

36.  The  Victoria  University  was  founded  in  1880, 
was  it  not,  which  comprehends  certain,  if  not  all,  of  the 
colleges  you  have  mentioned? — That  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  my  case.  The  charter  to  the  Victoria 
University  promoted  by  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
was  granted  in  1880. 

37.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Where  is  the  Victoria  University 
situated  ? — At  Manchester. 

38.  (Chairman.)  The  university  includes  other 
colleges  besides  Owens  College  ?  —  As  originally 
founded  it  included  no  other  college  but  Owens 
College  ;  but  it  was  founded  on  what  I  may  call  the 
federal  principle,  which  will  be  best  known  by  the 
example  of  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland,  now 
abolished  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  intended  to  include 
colleges  situated  in  other  places,  one  of  them  having 
joined  with  Owens  College  in  the  petition  for  the 
charter,  the  Yorkshire  College  at  Leeds,  but  not  being 
at  that  time  of  sufficient  equipment  to  justify  its 
admission  to  the  university.  Within  a  very  short 
time  after  the  grant  of  the  charter  to  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  as  the  Victoria  University,  on  these  con- 
ditions, the  Liverpool  College  was  founded,  with  so 
large  an  endowment  from  private  benefactors  as  to 
become  qualified  for  admission  ;  for  1  should  have 
said  that  the  condition  of  admission  of  a  college  to  the 
Victoria  University  was  and  is  a  condition  of  efficiency, 
of  doing  efficient  work  and  of  being  sufficiently 
equipped. 

39.  How  tested  ? — The  language  of  the  charter  at 
chapter  23  is  this  :  "  The  University  Court,  after  con- 
"  sidering  a  report  to  be  made  in  each  case  by  the  Uni- 
"  versity  Council,  may  accept  the  application  of  any 
"  incorporated  college  to  be  admitted  as  a  college  in 
"  the  university,  on  the  court  being  satisfied  (first), 
"  that  the  college  applying  has  established  a  reason - 
"  ably  complete  curriculum,  and  possesses  a  reasonably 
"  sufficient  teaching  staff  in  the  departments  of  arts 
"  and  sciences  at  least ;  (secondly)  that  the  means 
"  and  appliances  of  the  college  for  its  teaching  are 
"  established  on  a  sound  basis,  and  (thirdly),  that 
"  the  college  is  under  the  independent  control  of  its 
"  own  governing  body."  In  the  case  of  refusal  there 
is  an  appeal  to  tne  Privy  Council. 

40.  And  how  has  that  affected  University  College  ? 
— It  will  be  observed  that  no  limit  is  fixed  to  the  area 
from  which  colleges  can  be  received  other  than  that  of 
England  and  Wales.  It  is,  as  I  know,  usually 
supposed  that  the  Victoria  University  is  a  university 
for  the  North  of  England  ;  but  that  is  not  so ;  we 
must  contemplate  the  university  colleges  of  England, 
perhaps  also  of  Wales,  one  by  one  qualifying  to  enter 
and  entering  the  Victoria  University,  unless  of  course 
other  universities  should  be  founded  to  meet  their 
case,  which  from  the  present  point  of  view  comes  to 
the  same  thing.  Our  point  is  the  inferior  position 
which  will  thus  be  entailed  on  the  London  colleges 
should  they  remain  outside. 

41.  The  Victoria  University  grants  degrees  ? — It 
does. 

42.  And  the  authority  by  which  degrees  are  granted 
is  not  separated  from  the  general  teaching  body  of 
the  university,  is  it? — No  ;  the  teaching  starts  of  the 


university,  and  the  governing  bodies  of  the  colleges 
are  both  largely  represented  upon  the  council  of  the 
university. 

43.  (Dr.  Ball.)  In  what  way  is  it  a  teaching 
university? — I  must  be  allowed  to  divide  universities 
for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  into  three  heads:  the 
strictly  local  university,  the  federal  university,  and  the 
examining  university.  Victoria  University  belongs  to 
the  second  class. 

44.  (Chairman.)  But  each  of  the  members  of  the 
federation  is  a  teaching  body  ? — Yes,  and  no  one 
enters  the  council  of  the  Victoria  University,  except 
on  public  grounds,  who  is  not  connected  with  one  of 
the  teaching  institutions. 

45.  Some  public  authorities  nominate  persons  on 
the  council? — Yes. 

46.  Can  you  mention  what  the  public  authorities 
are  and  what  proportion  those  nominated  bear  to  the 
contingent  sent  by  the  teaching  colleges  ? — The 
government  of  the  Victoria  University  is  of  a  some- 
what complicated  nature,  arising  from  its  federal 
constitution.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  Uni- 
versity Court,  which  is  the  ultimate  authority,  which 
consists  of  the  Chancellor,  appointed  by  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  University ;  the  Vice- Chancellor, 
appointed  by  the  University  Court ;  12  persons  nomi- 
nated in  the  charter  and  their  successors,  appointed 
by  the  Crown;  three  persons  appointed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor ;  four  persons  elected  by  Convocation ;  lastly 
from  9  to  19  persons  representing  each  of  the  several 
colleges  in  the  university.  The  University  Council 
consists  of  a  smaller  number  appointed  somewhat  on 
similar  grounds  but  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  academic  element.  Professors  are  included,  nomi- 
nated, net  by  the  governing  bodies,  but  by  the  senates 
or  academic  boards  of  the  several  colleges.  In  other 
respects  the  council  is  a  selection  from  the  court. 

47.  The  predominant  element,  then,  directly  or 
indirectly,  is  that  contributed  by  the  colleges  ?--It  is 
directly  so.  I  may  call  attention  to  a  particular  feature 
in  the  constitution  of  this  governing  body,  namely,  the 
large  representation  which  is  given  to  what  1  may 
call  the  local  civic  element.  Since  these  colleges  were 
to  be  founded  in  different  towns  it  was  necessary  to 
consult  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  various 
localities,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  that 
purpose. 

48.  Do  you  mean  that  the  municpal  authorities 
have  any  place  upon  the  council  or  court  ? — Indirectly 
they  have  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  municipal  authorities 
have  a  place  in  the  governing  bodies  of  the  colleges, 
and  through  the  governing  bodies  of  the  colleges  they 
have  an  influence  and  secure  places  in  the  governing 
body  of  the  university.  I  may  add,  besides  the 
municipal  authorities,  such  persons  as  are  representa- 
tive inhabitants,  benefactors  to  the  university,  and 
otherwise,  but  who  are  not  specially  connected  with 
educational  work. 

49.  Is  there  any  further  general  observation  under 
the  same  head  that  you  wish  to  make  ? — If,  as  1  have 
said,  the  foundation  of  this  university  caused,  as  it 
did  cause,  some  concern  to  the  authorities  of  Univer- 
sity College  in  view  of  the  inferior  position  which 
seemed  to  be  reserved  for  the  colleges  remaining 
outside  the  system  of  the  Victoria  University  while 
the  other  colleges  of  the  kingdom  were  entering  it, 
the  foundation  of  the  university  in  a  still  more 
serious  degree  must  be  considered  to  have  affected  the 
position  of  the  University  of  London.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  a  distinct 
negation  of  the  principle  that  one  examining  board 
can  with  advantage  confer  degrees  upon  the  candidates 
from  all  quarters  so  far  as  England  and  Wales  are 
concerned. 

50.  I  do  not  understand  clearly  ;  will  you  explain 
your  meaning  a  little  more  ? — So  far  as  efficient 
colleges  are  concerned,  Government  has  now  provided 
another  and  more  acceptable  system. 

51.  Both  are  going  on  together? — Both  are  going 
on  together,  but  they  are  to  some  extent,  to  a  ^el'y 
considerable  extent,  rival  principles. 
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52.  Can  it  be  called  a  negation  of  the  principle  if 
the  system  of  the  University  of  London  goes  on  and 
this  different  system  goes  on  concurrently  ? — It  is  not 
a  negation  in  the  sense  that  the  one  system  is  abso- 
lutely condemned,  but  it  is  a  negation  of  the  principle 
that  one  examining  board  is  sufficient  for  all  that  is 
needed ;  because  another  and,  as  I  have  said,  a  more 
acceptable,  means  is  now  provided,  one  which  will 
inevitably  commend  itself  to  local  interests  as  time 
goes  on  to  a  much  larger  extent,  and  withdraw  no 
doubt  a  very  considerable  number  of  students  from 
the  University  of  London.  I  wish  to  remark  that  no 
objection  was  taken  by  the  University  of  London  to 
the  foundation  of  this  new  university,  either  under 
the  statute  which  was  passed  in  1871  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  that  objections  to  the  grant  of  such 
charter  might  be  heard  in  debate  in  Parliament,  or 
before  the  Privy  Council,  or  otherwise.  I  am  not 
complaining  of  that,  but  I  wish  to  mark  the  point, 
because  it  has  a  bearing  upon  what  has  ensued. 

53.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  Can  the  Victoria. 
University  confer  degrees  upon  students  not  educated 
in  affiliated  colleges  ? — It  can  not. 

54.  (Professor  Stokes.)  Do  you  menu  that  there  is 
a  rivalry  between  the  two  ;  that  the  degrees  of  the 
two  universities  are  held  in  different  estimation  by  the 
public  ?  —  I  do  nor.  mean  at  the  present  date  to 
attempt  to  estimate  the  different  degrees  of  estimation 
in  which  the  degrees  of  the  Victoria  University  and 
those  of  the  University  of  London  will  be  held  by 
the  public  ;  but  I  think  that  the  principle  of  a  federal 
university  is  calculated  to  be  more  acceptable,  and 
will  be  more  acceptable,  to  the  localities  and  to  the 
interests  that  exist  in  the  localities  connected  with 
university  education.  Therefore  I  expect  to  see  the 
colleges  which  have  not  yet  joined  the  Victoria 
University  joining  it,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  some  of  them  so  to  join. 

55.  (Chairman.)  It  seems  to  be  based  upon  the 
original  idea  of  the  London  University,  a  power  of 
granting  degrees  to  those  who  come  from  certain 
affiliated  colleges  !' — Yes,  with  this  addition,  that  that 
which  I  have  ventured  to  call  an  important  part  of 
the  principle  of  affiliation,  if  duly  carried  out,  was  here 
accepted  and  was  never  accepted  in  the  foundation  of 
the  University  of  London,  namely,  the  effective  repre- 
sentation of  the  various  colleges  upon  the  governing 
body  of  the  university. 

56.  Is  that  all  which  you  desire  to  say  upon  what  I 
may  describe  as  the  introductory  pant,  or  the  historical 
part,  of  the  question  ? — I  will  just  mention  at  this 
stage  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Scientific  Instruction  and  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
where  a  resume  is  given  of  the  history  of  the  college, 
in  case  any  member  of  the  Commission  should  desire 
to  look  further  into  the  matter.  It  is  Blue  Book 
C.  1087  in  the  year  1874. 

57.  (Mr.  Brodrirk.)  What  does  that  contain  ? — 
The  Royal  Commission  gave  an  account  of  the 
history  of  the  college  and  of  its  position  in  1870  in 
regard  to  scientific  teaching ;  but  I  mention  it  at  this 
stage  especially  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  founda- 
tion of  University  College. 

58.  (Chairman.)  You  are  prepared,  I  understand, 
to  speak  of  the  services  of  University  College  to 
education  ;  they  are  pretty  well  known,  but  whatever 
you  may  desire  to  say  about  that  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  hear  ? — I  should  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
services  which  have  been  rendered  by  the  college  in 
the  63  years  of  its  history,  services  to  education  which 
I  think  may  be  considered  to  be  of  historic  importance, 
especially  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  study,  in  the 
introduction  of  the  teaching  of  English  and  other 
modern  languages  into  the  work  of  a  university,  and 
generally  in  reviving  the  tradition  that  a  university 
should  give  the  best  teaching  attainable  in  all  the 
subjects  of  study,  at  all  events  in  all  subjects  of  study 
which  are  pursued  by  men  for  the  sake  of  study.  But 
the  work  of  the  college  has  not  been  confined  to  such 
subjects  ;  it  has  also  largely  promoted  the  study  of 
subjects  which  are  pursued  by  men  by  way  of  special 


preparation  for  professional,  commercial,  or  manu-    Sir  G.  Young, 
facturing  work.    It  may  be  considered,  I  think,  to     Bart.,  The 
have  solved  the  question  of  the  common  education  of  Rev-  H-  Wuce, 
persons  possessing  different  religious  views  in  a  wav  T"2'^i'.a,?rf 
which  has  since  been  accepted  practically  by  all  new    E     LL  D 
foundations,  and  to  some  extent  by  Oxford  and  Cam-  F.R.S. 

bridge,    under   the   Abolition  of   University  Tests   

Act.    It  has  had  great  teachers,  some  of  whom  have    2  June  1888. 

left  their  mark  on  study.    Confining  myself  to  those   

who  have  passed  away  I  may  mention  Mr.  John 
Austin,  professor  of  jurisprudence,  Mr.  Augustus  de 
Morgan,   professor   of    mathematics,    Mr.  Thomas 
Hewitt  Key,  professor  of  Latin,  Mr.  John  Lindley, 
professor  of  botany,  Sir  Antonio  Panizzi  ;  and  on  the 
medical  side,  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Professor  William 
Sharpey,  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes,  a  great  founder  in  the 
study  of  hygiene,  Mr.  Robert  Liston,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Quain.    It  has  furnished  teachers,  occupying  the  rank 
of  founders,  to  the  study  of  physiology  in  the  new 
schools  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  respectively,  and  to 
the  Fine  Art  School  at  South  Kensington — men  whose 
reputation  was  made,  and  experience  acquired,  by 
teaching  at  University  College.    On  the  medical  side 
it  was  the  first  school,  at  all  events  in  England,  to  in- 
stitute the  great  extension  of  clinical  teaching  which 
has  revolutionised  medical  education.    I  will  not  dwell 
upon  the  list  of  distinguished  students,  but  since  I  have 
sometimes  heard  the  statement  made  that  we  are  de- 
clining, that  we  are  not  what  we  were  in  earlier  days — 
a  statement  that  is  very  frequently  made  by  those  who 
remember  the  contemporaries  of  their  youth  —  and 
compare  what  they  have  done  in  after  life  with  the 
performances  of  those  who  have  not  yet  attained  the 
same  degree  of  celebrity,  I  should  like  to  show  the 
Commission  a  return  of  the  numbers  of  honours  in 
all  faculties  obtained  by  students  of  the  college  in 
the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London,  which 
afford  of  course  the  best  means  of  comparison  from 
one  year  to  another.    This  return  has  been  made 
out  in  the  form   of   an  ocular  demonstration  {see 
Appendix  No.  1);  the  curve  is  up  and  down,  but  the 
tendency  it  will  be  observed  is  upwards.    I  put  in  a 
Return  of  the  number  of  honours  in  all  faculties  (as 
recorded  in  the  Calendar  of  Universiiy  College)  ob- 
tained year  by  year  from  1843  to  1878  by  students  in 
the   college,  and   I  may  add,   in  reference   to  the 
report  just  issued  for  the  year  1886-87,  that  it  appears 
with  regard  to  the  medical  side  that  of  all  degrees  con- 
ferred on  persons  by  the  University  of  London,  and 
of  all  passes  in  the  intermediate  examination  in  medicine, 
25  per  cent,  have  been  from  University  College.  I 
ought  to  notice,  before  passing  from  this  subject,  the 
foundation  of  the  Slade  School  of  Fine  Art,  which, 
although  it  is  not  a  substantive  portion  of  what  can 
strictly  be  called  university  work,  yet  has  had  a  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  rest  of  our  work,  and  in 
regard  to  instruction  in  fine  art,  has  had  a  career  of 
importance  in  the  improvement  of  art  education. 

59.  Perhaps  you  will  now  pass  to  what  you  have  to 
state  as  to  the  constitution  and  government,  staff,  and 
work  of  University  College  ? — I  put  in  copies  of  the 
University  College  Calendar  for  this  year,  from  which 
full  information  can  be  derived  by  the  Commission. 
Under  the  University  College  Act  of  1869  the  ad- 
ministration is  reposed  in  the  council.  The  govern- 
ment is  in  the  general  meeting  of  members,  which 
meets  at  least  once  a  year,  elects  the  council  and 
officers,  and  makes  byelaws.  The  general  meeting  con- 
sists first,  of  Governors,  about  330  in  number,  many  of 
whom,  however,  are  not  within  call,  who  represent  the 
old  proprietors  of  the  college,  the  proprietary  character 
of  the  college  having  been  abolished  by  the  Act  of 
1869. 

60.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Has  it  any  endowment  from  the 
.  State? — None.  Secondly  ,of  fellows,  about  140  in  number, 

that  is  to  say,  old  students  of  distinguished  university 
careers,  and  nominated  by  the  council  for  that  reason ; 
thirdly,  of  Life  Governors,  about  200  in  number,  per- 
sons distinguisheel  in  life,  or  for  educational  knowledge, 
appointed  specially  by  the  general  meeting.  In  this 
list  it  has  been  of  late  the  practice,  on  the  rccom- 
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Sir  G.  Young,  mendation  of  the  council,  to  include  professors  who 
Bart.,  The  have  served  for  some  years  with  advantage  to  the 
Rev.  H.  Wace,  college.  Besides  the  governing  body  there  is  the 
J  E Erichsen  senate>  tne  Docr7  °f  professors,  who  are  the  advisers  of 
Esq.,  LL.D.,'  tne  council  in  matters  of  education.  They  act  partly 
F.R.S.       as  cne  body,  partly  in  committees  composed  of  all  the 

  professors  belonging  to  a  particular  faculty,  and  partly 

1  June  1888.  Dy  special  committees.  They  have  rights  under  the 
byelaws  which  constitute  them  the  official  advisers  of 
the  council  in  all  matters  strictly  educational,  including 
the  appointment  of  professors. 

61.  (Chairman?)  Their  functions  are  like  those  of 
the  senatus  academicus  in  Scotland? — I  believe  closely 
analogous.  The  senate  is  presided  over  by  a  member 
of  the  council,  who,  until  the  admission  of  pro- 
fessors to  the  council,  was  the  official  means  of  commu- 
nication between  the  two  bodies:  Of  late  years 
professors,  first  three  and  this  last  year  six,  have  been 
included  under  special  regidations  in  the  council,  and, 
so  far  as  we  have  had  experience,  with  the  best  results. 
For  the  endowments  of  the  college  I  refer  to  a  table 
of  "  Invested  funds,"  which  will  be  found  in  the 
annual  report,  copies  of  which  I  put  in.  The  nominal 
amount  of  stock,  which  consists  of  high  class  invest- 
ments, is  about  168,815/. 

62.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Is  the  whole  of  that  the  result  of 
private  donations  ? — The  whole  of  it ;  and  to  this  sum 
60,000/.  more  must  now  be  added  from  the  large  be- 
quest recently  received  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Richard 
Quain.  There  are  also  invested  funds  on  account  of 
the  hospital  of  about  100,000/.  in  nominal  value,  the 
real  value  being  considerably  higher  in  each  case,  that 
3S  to  say,  the  value  in  cash.  It  is,  however,  noticeable 
that  the  great  bulk  of  these  funds  is  specially  appro- 
priated, and  the  larger  portion  of  it  to  scholarships  and 
prizes.  The  endowments  available  for  general  main- 
tenance, and  at  the  disposal  of  the  council,  are,  with 
one  exception,  that  of  the  Goldsmith  Bequest,  small  in 
amount,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  hospital 
funds.  The  site  is  seven  acres  in  extent.  The  build- 
ings, including  the  hospital,  have  cost,  together  with 
the  cost  of  site  and  the  fittings,  a  sum  which  is 
estimated  at  about  300,000/. 

63.  (Chairman.)  The  income  from  fees  is  large,  1 
suppose  ? — The  income  from  fees  is  given  in  the 
annual  reports,  and  is  very  large;  the  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  session  of  1886-87  was  29,674/.,  besides 
2,102/.  for  clinical  instruction  in  the  hospital,  but  of 
this  12,300/.  is  due  to  fees  received  in  the  junior 
school,  which,  although  forming  part  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  college  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  council 
for  university  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of 
the  school,  must  of  course  be  considered  as  charged 
very  nearly  if  not  entirely  to  their  full  amount,  with 
expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school. 

64.  I  suppose  the  school  is  quite  a  distinct  institu- 
tion, and  is  for  boys  ? — The  school  is  quite  a  distinct 
institution,  though  financially  it  has  not  been  dis- 
tinguished. It  was  in  fact  founded  by  the  college 
with  the  intention  of  benefiting  the  university  insti- 
tution in  two  respects;  one  by  establishing  a  con- 
nexion, and  the  other  by  deriving  some  pecuniary 
profit  for  the  purposes  of  the  higher  instruction. 

65.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Wel/don.)  Has  it  been  the  case 
that  pecuniary  profit  has  been  derived  from  the 
school  ? — To  a  small  extent  it  has  been  the  case.  It 
is  a  question  with  us  to  how  large  an  extent  it  can  be 
said  to  have  been  the  result ;  but  if  the  school  is 
charged  with  the  rent  of  the  buildings  in  which 
it  is  carried  on,  then  the  profit  over  and  above  that 
amount  must  be  considered  to  be  very  small. 

66.  (Chairman.)  Is  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys 
educated  in  the  school  passed  into  the  college  ? — A 
satisfactory  proportion ;  and  a  supply  of  students  is 
derived  which  is  satisfactory  in  even  a  higher  degree 
on  account  of  the  eminence  which  they  have  displayed 
in  their  studies. 

67.  You  paid,  1  think,  that  you  had  received  no 
endowment  from  public  sources  ;  has  any  applica- 
tion been  made  for  any  Government  aid  ? — At  the 


time  when  the  Royal  Commission  to  which  1  have 
already  referred  was  sitting,  evidence  was  given 
tending  in  that  direction,  though  not  urgently  pressing 
for  Government  aid,  and  the  college  was  recommended 
in  conjunction  with  King's  College  and  with  Owen 
College,  Manchester,  to  receive  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  respect  of  that  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
Commission — scientific  instruction  and  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  More  recently  we  have  been  invited 
to  take  part  in  a  movement  started  by  the  university 
colleges  throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  repre- 
sentations have  been  made  to  the  Government,  in 
which  we  have  concurred,  that  we  both  need  and 
deserve  assistance  of  the  kind  which  has  been  accorded 
to  similar  institutions  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  and  in 
Wales.  Those  representations  are  now  before  the 
Government. 

68.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  college? — I  may  quote  upon  this  subject 
the  language  of  the  petition,  which  will  be  no  doubt 
before  the  Commissioners,  which  was  presented  last 
year  to  the  Privy  Council : — "  It  comprises  at'  the 
"  present  time  a  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws,  with 
"  27  professorial  chairs,  a  Faculty  of  Science  with  15, 
"  and  a  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  recognised  medical 
"  school  with  16  chairs.  The  total  number  of  the 
"  staff,  including  professors  and  assistant  professors, 
"  physicians,  and  surgeons  in  the  hospital,  lecturers, 
"  and  demonstrators,  is  about  100." 

69.  You  say  especially  "  a  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Laws  "  ;  are  those  two  faculties  consolidated  ? — They 
are  so  ;  they  have  never  been  distinct,  the  Faculty  of 
Laws  being  comparatively  small  and  the  name  being 
included  because  we  have  always  had  professors  in 
the  Faculty  of  Laws,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare  for 
the  legal  examinations  of  the  University  of  London, 
and  more  recently  also  to  train  such  of  the  selecteu 
candidates  for  the  civil  service  of  India  as  have  entered 
the  college. 

70.  Do  you  require  instruction  in  law  as  part  of  the 
necessary  curriculum  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  ? — No. 

71.  But  you  do  require  instruction  in  arts  as  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  for  law  ? — It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
"  we  require"  in  mattei-s  of  this  kind,  because  the 
sanction  of  our  requirements  is  ttie  arrangements  for 
the  degrees,  which  are  not  in  our  control. 

72.  The  university,  I  suppose,  divides  those  two 
faculties  and  gives  separate  degrees  in  law  ? — The 
university  divides  the  faculties  and  gives  separate 
degrees  in  law. 

73.  Then  as  to  the  students,  have  you  something  to 
say  ? — With  regard  to  the  students,  I  put  in  a  return 
of  the  numbers  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  in  the 
Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws  and  of  Science.  (Sec 
Appendix  No.  2.)  It  has  been  found  difficult  without 
great  labour  to  separate  the  students  who  can  be  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws  from 
the  students  who  belong  to  the  Faculty  of  Science,  more 
especially  since  it  is  the  habit  of  each  frequently  to  take 
classes  in  the  other  faculty  ;  but  we  have  separated 
from  the  total  number  of  students  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws  and  also  to 
the  Faculty  of  Science  those  who  since  1871  have 
entered  in  the  Slade  School  of  Fine  Art,  some  of 
whom  have  taken  classes  in  the  college  in  the  more 
regular  subjects  of  university  instruction,  but  the 
great  majority  confine  themselves  to  the  fine  art  classes. 
The  general  result  of  that  return,  which  has  been 
taken  out  for  the  years  1852  to  1878,  is  to  show  up 
to  the  year  1868  or  1870  an  increase,  slow  but  satis- 
factory, in  the  numbers.  Since  that  date,  during  the 
period  in  which  the  three  causes  I  have  already  men- 
tioned have  operated  to  affect  our  numbers,  we  have 
not  so  much  declined  as  been  stationary ;  and  if 
account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  classes  in  the 
college  have  been  opened  to  women,  in  the  year  1877 
1  think,  and  that  we  have  had  a  considerable  number 
of  female  students,  it  must,  1  am  afraid,  be  considered 
that  in  other  respects  there  has  been  something  of  a 
decline. 
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74.  Can  you  distinguish,  and  does  the  return  dis- 
tinguish, between  the  male  and  the  female  students  ? 
— No  ;  I  will  amend  it  by  making  it  show  that. 

7o.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  about 
education  in  the  college  ? — In  regard  to  the  fees  I 
should  like  to  make  one  remark.  I  was  given  at  the 
office  the  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  what  would 
be  considered  a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  the 
college,  such  as  is  taken  by  the  majority  of  the 
students:  On  the  medical  side,  311.  10s.  per  annum 
for  a  period  of  five  years  ;  on  the  side  of  Arts  and 
Laws,  the  same  sum  for  three  years  on  an  average  ; 
and  in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  85^.,  the  increase  there 
being  due  to  the  greater  expense  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion, especially  the  practical  work. 

76.  Those  are  the  whole  charges  on  the  students  ? 
— That  is  the  estimate  of  an  average  for  a  regular 
course  of  instruction.  Some  students  will  take  a 
larger  number  of  classes  than  others,  and  of  course 
the  fees  will  differ;  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
that  is  the  maximum  by  any  means  which  we  receive 
from  a  single  student. 

77.  But  if  it  is  increased  it  is  in  the  case  of  those 
who  take  more  than  the  average  course  ? — Yes. 

78.  And  those  averages  include  charges  of  every 
kind  made  by  the  college  to  the  students? — They  do. 

79.  They  do  not  include  anything  for  food,  of 
course  ? — Nothing  of  course  in  the  nature  of  food  or 
lodging,  which  the  college  does  not  undertake  to  pro- 
vide. I  have  to  remark  in  regard  to  that,  that  it  is 
higher,  I  believe,  than  the  charges  for  tuition  only  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  I  am  able  to  say,  from  my 
own  knowledge,  that  it  is  not  only  higher  than  but 
something  like  three  times  the  amount  which  is 
charged  at  some  of  the  university  colleges  in  the 
country.  At  Cardiff,  for  instance,  a  single  compound- 
ing fee  of  10  guineas  admits  students  to  all  lectures ; 
they  have,  however,  to  pay  an  additional  sum  for 
pi-actical  work  in  laboratories,  a  sum  which  I  am 
informed  does  not  amount  to  10  guineas  more  in  the 
case  of  those  who  pay  most.  These  fees  it  is  now  our 
object  to  reduce,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  this  re- 
duction, which  we  consider  essential  to  the  future  of 
the  college,  that  we  have  consented  to  join  in  the 
movement  of  application  for  Government  aid. 

80.  Is  there  anything  upon  the  subject  of  the 
education  given  in  the  college  which  you  wish  to  add  ? 
— I  should  wish  to  say  that  we  regard  the  classes  to 
which  we  have  to  appeal  as  consisting  more  especially 
of  the  less  wealthy  professional  and  commercial  classes 
of  London,  to  whom  the  residence  of  their  sons  at 
home  is  important  for  cheapness'  sake,  and  to  whom 
the  facilities  of  preparation  for  the  practical  work  of 
life  which  London  affords  are  a  material  consideration. 
This  practical  tone  is  already  cultivated  in  the  college  ; 
we  have  what  are  called  technological  professorships 
bearing  upon  manufacture.  But  medicine,  technical 
education,  and  fine  art  are  all  pursued  under  con- 
ditions of  academic  influence,  and  with  the  most 
anxious  desire  to  promote  general  culture.  Some 
account  of  the  societies,  &c,  which  enter  into  college 
life  will  be  found  in  the  volume,  the  "  University 
College  Gizette,"  which  I  propose  to  lay  upon  the 
table,  and  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
information  about  the  college. 

81.  Do  you  mean  voluntary  societies  among  the 
students  ? — Yes,  societies  more  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  assistance  and  encouragement  in 
their  studies;  and  of  course  we  have  also  societies  for 
recreation . 

82.  Is  much  time  found  for  intercourse  of  that 
kind? — A  good  deal  of  time  is  found.  Evening 
meetings  are  encouraged  by  the  college ;  the  rooms 
are  always  open  for  those  purposes ;  and  some  of  the 
professors  spend  a  large  amount  of  time  in  promoting 
and  encouraging  such  influences. 

.S3.  You  have  no  place  for  outdoor  exercise  ? — 
Only  a  lawn  tennis  ground  for  the  members  of  the 
hospital  staff,  and  a  single  paved  court  which  has  tem- 
porarily been  appropriated  behind  the  building  ;  but  the 


°tudents  have  a  cricket  ground  which  they  hire  by 
subscription  in  the  suburbs,  and  they  keep  up  a  club 
with  considerable  success. 

84.  Is  there  any  thing  like  the  same  sort  of  benefit 
of  a  social  kind  which  we  are  familiar  with  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  is  of 
the  same  kind.  The  fact  that  our  students  mostly 
live  at  home,  and  that  they  are  scattered  for  the 
purposes  of  residence  over  a  large  area  of  the  metro- 
polis of  course  must  constitute  a  very  different  condi- 
tion of  things  from  that  which  can  exist  within  the 
limits  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  class  to  which  we  appeal  is  not 
the  same  class  in  all  respects  as  that  which  goes  to,  or 
sends  its  sons  to,  Cambridge  or  Oxford  ;  they  are  not 
so  wealthy,  and  the  conditions  of  life  in  their  homes 
are  somewhat  different.  Therefore  the  social  inter- 
course of  the  students  has  a  special  character  ;  but 
from  the  experience  which  I  have  had  of  it  I  think  I 
am  not  saying  too  much  in  considering  it  excellent  of 
its  kind,  and  almost  as  good  as  can  be  under  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  described. 

85.  {Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  You  say  that  the 
students  mostly  live  at  home ;  are  there  any  consider- 
able number  who  live  together  in  a  hostel  or  such 
building  ? — Not  in  what  is  commonly  called  a  hostel. 
There  are  gentlemen,  most  of  them  connected  with 
the  college,  who  take  boarders  and  have  a  private 
connexion  ;  but  the  college,  from  the  nature  of  its 
foundation,  takes  no  cognizance  of  those  arrangements, 
which  are  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  parents. 

86.  {Chairman.)  Are  those  boarders  chiefly  young 
men  who  come  from  a  distance  ? — They  are  chiefly  if 
not  entirely  so. 

87.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  of  such  students 
there  is  ? — I  am  not  able  to  say  the  proportion,  but 
what  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  Commission  is  that  the 
proportion  is  diminishing,  our  connexion  with  distant 
parts  of  the  country  is  diminishing  while  we  are 
becoming  more  and  more  a  London  institution. 

88.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Is  there  not  a  building  called 
University  College  Hall  ? — -There  is  ;  that  is  a  hall 
which  was  started  by  gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of 
giving,  more  especially  to  students  from  the  country, 
the  advantages  of  collegiate  residence  or  such  as  are 
known  in  the  hostels  and  halls  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  not  under  the  control  or  management  of 
the  college,  but  it  is  at  present  managed  by  one  of 
the  professors,  and  has  always  been  managed  by  one 
of  the  professors  of  the  college. 

89.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  a  private  undertaking,  or 
is  there  an  organisation  to  manage  it  ? — There  is  an 
organisation  to  manage  it,  but  it  is  a  private  under- 
taking so  far  as  the  college  is  concerned. 

90.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it 
chiefly  occupied  by  students  of  the  college  ? — 
Entirely. 

91.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  experience  of  the 
college  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and 
morality  among  the  students  ? — Our  experience  has 
been  very  satisfactory  in  that  respect.  The  discipline 
of  the  college  is  in  the  first  place  looked  after  by  the 
deans  of  faculties,  experienced  professors  who  are 
elected  by  their  colleagues,  and  hold  office  for  one  or 
two  years.  There  is  also  a  board  of  discipline,  con- 
sisting of  three  members  of  the  council,  before  whom 
cases  are  brought  requiring  notice  ;  but  we  have  had 
so  little  to  do  in  that  respect  that  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
council;  and  the  supervision  of  the  discipline  is,  I 
think,  for  practical  purposes  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  deans. 

92.  {Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  To  what  extent  are 
they  responsible  for  discipline ;  only  for  the  conduct  of 
the  students  during  the  day  ? — They  are  fully  re- 
sponsible for  the  discipline  during  the  time  that  the 
students  are  within  the  walls  of  the  college ;  and 
further,  any  case  of  gross  misconduct  brought  to  their 
notice  occurring  outside  the  walls  of  the  college  Avould 
be  considered  matter  of  discipline  although  the  act  did 
not  taki'  place  within  its  precincts. 
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93.  {Chairman.)  Is  the  attendance  of  students 
strictly  enforced,  and  is  it  regular  ? — The  attendance 
is  regular,  but  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  enforce- 
ment as  of  voluntary  action.  Students  come  to 
us  for  the  sake  of  learning,  and  there  is  no  great 
attraction  to  them  to  remain  with  us  if  they  do  not 
want  to  learn. 

94.  Now  perhaps  you  will  pass  to  the  subject  of 
the  mischiefs  which  you  think  are  connected  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs  that  you  wish  to  have  altered  ? 
— It  will  be  observed  that  the  present  condition  of 
things  constitutes  a  dislocation  as  between  the  body 
which  regulates  the  teaching  and  the  body  which 
regulates  the  examinations.  Not  merely  have  we  no 
representation  on  the  senate  of  the  university  as  a 
body,  but  the  senate  of  the  university  abstains  on 
principle  from  entering  into  any  official  relations  with 
the  governing  body  of  the  college,  which  is  considered 
only  as  one  of  numerous  institutions  competing  for  its 
degrees. 

95.  Is  not  that  the  same  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 
do  the  university  authorities  interfere  with  the 
colleges  ? — It  is  not  so  much  interference  as  con- 
sultation that  I  am  at  present  dealing  with. 

96.  There  is  representation  there,  no  doubt,  but 
apart  from  the  representation  there  is  no  consultation  ? 
— Would  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  members  of 
colleges  and  persons  who  have  the  confidence  of  the 
colleges  entirely  govern  the  university  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ? 

96a.  JBut  it  is  chiefly  the  absence  of  representation 
that  produces  the  state  of  things  of  which  you  com- 
plain ? — It  is  the  absence  of  representation  which 
produces  this  particular  evil. 

97.  Aud  that  might  be  remedied  by  what  you 
might  think  an  adequate  representation  ? — I  do  not 
propose  to  offer  any  objection  to  that  statement. 

98.  Can  you  give  us  now  your  view  as  to  any 
dislocation  between  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
teaching  institutions  themselves  ? — May  I  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words  more  upon  the  previous  point  ? 
The  senate  of  the  university  is  and  has  always  been 
very  deficient  in  the  presence  of  teachers  actually 
ensealed  in  university  work  ;  at  present  apart  from 
medicine  there  is  only  one  on  the  senate. 

99.  You  mean  in  university  work  anywhere  ? — Yes. 
Persons  engaged  in  university  work  outside  London 
could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  included  in  the 
senate;  but  at  present  there  is  only  one,  Professor 
Carey  Foster,  professor  of  physics  in  University 
College,  who  has  a  seat  on  the  senate,  and  ex-teachers, 
however  eminent,  do  not  wholly  make  up  for  their 
absence.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  college  such  as 
University  College  must  be  always  trying  experi- 
ments ;  we  live  on  the  condition  of  being  efficient ; 
we  must  keep  up  with  the  newest  introductions,  the 
newest  discoveries,  the  newest  inventions,  if  I  may  say 
so,  in  education ;  new  studies  must  be  a  common 
incident  in  our  aunual  programme,  not  necessarily 
that  we  should  abandon  the  old,  but  we  must  be  always 
raady  for  the  new.  Now  every  new  study  has  to  go 
through  a  period  of  probation  before  it  can  be  re- 
cognised by  the  university.  It  is  right  that  that 
should  be  the  case,  but  this  period  of  probation  under 
the  present  system  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged  for 
want  of  intercourse  between  the  two  bodies;  and 
meantime  the  school  may  fail  through  want  of  en- 
couragement, and  the  competition  of  studies  which 
pay  in  the  examinations.  For  instance,  some  years 
ago  it  was  brought  to  our  notice  that  a  very  eminent 
man,  Sir  Charles  Newton,  would  accept  the  position  of 
a  professor  of  archaeology  at  University  College.  He 
was  appointed  professor  and  gave  lectures  which  were 
reported  at  some  length  in  the  "  Times,"  and  had  very 
considerable  success.  That  school  is  languishing  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  can  be  maintained;  in  fact  but  for 
the  fortunate  circumstance  of  a  very  considerable 
endowment  having  fallen  in  for  a  professorship  of 
archaeology  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  be  able  to 
maintain  the  chair  in  the  college.  The  fact  is  th%t 
archaeology  as  a  subject,  although  recognised  now  in 
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classical  examinations  (in  the  examinations  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1  may  mention,  having  some  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  my  old  university,)  is  not  recognised  in  the 
classical  examinations  of  the  University  of  London;  in 
process  of  time  I  daresay  it  will  be.  To  take  another 
instance  of  this  class  of  grievance :  new  regulations 
have  lately  been  advocated  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
profession  for  more  frequent  examinations.  It  may  be 
perfectly  right,  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  right,  that  the 
examinations  should  be  more  frequently  held,  but  the 
university  in  "listening  to  this  prayer  and  in  putting 
out  these  new  regulations  has  done  so  without  any 
communication  with  the  college,  which  supplies  a 
large  number  of  its  distinguished  students,  and  it  is  a 
very  serious  matter  for  the  college  that  it  should  be 
called  upon  to  turn  out  candidates  fit  for  an  examina- 
tion twice  a  year  instead  of  once ;  it  is  a  matter  which 
must  affect  our  arrangements  most  seriously,  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  a  state  of  things  in  which  this 
want  of  consultation,  this  want  of  intercourse,  is  almost 
of  continual  recurrence,  cannot  be  considered  as  satis- 
factory. 

100.  Has  it  been  represented  to  the  governing  body 
of  the  university  that  you  find  inconvenience  from 
that  source? — Representations  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  on  particular  points ;  but  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  university  in  its  position  of  impartiality 
as  between  institutions  rather  carefully  avoids  the 
appearance  of  consulting  the  convenience  of  particular 
institutions.  And  then  I  would  further  point  out 
that  the  teaching  institutions  of  London  have  no 
common  ground  from  which  to  make  joint  representa- 
tions to  the  senate. 

101.  Is  that  a  state  of  things  in  which  you  are 
suffering  practically  from  a  cessation  of  the  affiliated 
system  ? — No,  that  has  not  produced  the  grievance  of 
which  I  speak;  it  existed  before  and  exists  at  present. 
The  affiliated  system  must  be  regarded,  except  on  its 
negative  side  as  excluding  private  students  from  the 
examinations  of  the  university,  as 
the  least  possible  importance  to  us. 

102.  Would  not  that  system  have  given  a  locus 
standi  for  representations  to  the  governing  body  of 
the  university  which  is  now  gone  ? — It  might  have 
done  so  with  this  drawback,  that  any  such  repre- 
sentations and  such  reforms  must  have  been  made  not 
merely  with  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  London 
colleges  but  of  all  the  colleges  which  sent  up  candidates 
for  degrees  ;  aud  when  it  comes  to  an  organisation, 
comprising  colleges  as  distant  as  Newcastle,  and 
Carlow  in  Ireland,  it  is  evident  that  such  an 
organisation  must  be  of  a  very  shadowy  character. 

103.  What  have  you  to  say  of  dislocation  as 
between  the  governing  bodies  of  the  teaching  insti- 
tutions ? — As  between  King's  College  and  University 
College,  though  there  is  room  for  both  in  London,  I 
consider  that  there  is  some  waste  of  resources,  and 
that  the  introduction  within  limiis  of  the  principle  of 
division  of  labour  would  be  attended  with  good 
results.  I  may  point  to  the  inter-collegiate  lectures 
which  have  of  late  years  been  established  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  as  an  instance  of  the  advantage 
attending  a  different  state  of  things.  Now  if  this  is 
the.  case  with  King's  College  and  University  College 
it  is  far  more  emphatically  the  case  with  the  medical 
schools.  There  arc  12  legally  recognised  schools  of 
medicine,  each  of  them  connected  with  a  general 
hospital ;  each  of  these  schools  provides  for  its 
students  teaching  in  all  the  branches  of  medical 
education,  or  affects  to  provide  it;  and  sc  far  as 
clinical  teaching  is  concerned  T  do  not  know  that 
anything  can  be  said  against  that  arrangement, 
because  the  general  hospitals  afford  magnificent  fields 
of  clinical  instruction ;  but  so  far  as  regards  the 
lecturing  side  of  teaching,  even  in  medicine  and 
surgery  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  smaller  schools 
may  from  time  to  time  feel  the  evils  attending  so 
largely  divided  a  condition  of  resources ;  and  when 
we  come  to  the  scientific  side  of  medical  education, 
the  teaching  in  physiology,  the  teaching  in  physics, 
and  the  teaching  in  botany,  it  is  obvious  that  eminent 
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professors  to  fill  12  different  chairs  cannot  be  found, 
and  far  less  can  be  paid,  by  these  schools,  most  of 
them  entirely  unendowed  and  dependent  for  their 
resources  upon  the  fees  of  pupils.  To  such  an  extent 
has  this  been  felt  that  repeated  attempts  have  beer, 
made  to  amalgamate  the  medical  schools  of  the 
general  hospitals.  One  of  the  first  of  these  attempts 
was  made  by  Universit}'  College  shortly  before  I  first 
became  a  member  cf  the  council.  It  failed  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  combining  interests  which  to  a  certain 
extent  were  of  a  rival  and  competing  nature  in  the 
staffs  of  the  two  institutions.  A  similar  attempt  was 
made  during  my  own  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
council  as  between  the  hospital  of  University 
College  and  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  which  is  within 
half  a  mile,  and  it  also  failed ;  on  that  occasion  I 
think  it  was  our  own  medical  staff  who  thought  we 
had  been  rather  too  liberal  in  our  offers,  and  whose 
opposition  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  I  have  been  informed  by  friends  of 
another  similar  attempt  which  has  lately  been  madu 
as  between  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  and  Westminster 
Hospital  to  effect  an  amalgamation,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administration  of  the  hospitals,  but  for  purposes 
of  what  I  may  call  inter-collegiate  lectures  of  the 
medical  schools.  These  attempts  having  failed  again 
and  again,  and  from  ca  ises  which  are  perfectly  well 
understood,  it  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
amalgamation  under  present  circumstances  is  not  to 
be  expected ;  and  though  I  am  not  sure  that  complete 
amalgamation  is  to  be  desired,  yet  all  the  benefits  of 
amalgamation  we  think  could  be  obtained  by  the 
institution  of  some  central  authority  such  as  a  university 
would  afford,  of  a  platform  where  the  rival  interests 
could  meet,  and  of  a  protecting  council,  independent  as 
between  school  and  school,  and  prepared  to  protect  the 
interests  of  all. 

104.  Does  not  the  difficulty  which  you  have  just 
been  speaking  of  arise  in  a  great  measure  from  distance. 
You  mentioned  two  hospitals  within  a  comparatively 
short  distance  of  each  other,  but  the  12  are  scattered 
all  about  London,  and  in  that  respect  there  is  much 
greater  difficulty  in  having  inter-collegiate  lectures 
than  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — Undoubtedly  the 
difficulty  would  exist,  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  be 
much  diminished  if  it  is  considered  that  under  the 
system  of  medical  education  that  is  now  being  largely 
introduced  or  improved,  the  scientific  part  to  which  J 
am  expressly  referring  of  medical  education  is  taken 
by  all  medical  students  at  a  particular  period,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  their  course,  and  the  clinical  study  is 
being  more  and  more  confined  to  the  later  years  of  a 
medical  course,  and  that  thus  facilities  are  given  whicli 
enable  a  great  number  of  students  to  attend  even  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  at  Oxford  I  believe  the 
same,  for  the  period  of  their  scientific  study,  and  then 
to  come  to  London  to  St.  Bartholomew's  or  elsewhere 
to  take  the  clinical  studies  which  the  larger  hospitals 
can  afford.  The  small  connexion  we  still  retain  with 
the  north  of  England  is  in  respect  of  medical  students 
who  come  from  Liverpool  and  Manchester  for  the  last 
part  of  their  course  in  order  to  study  in  a  London 
hospital. 

105.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  what  you  have  just  now 
said  that  during  the  earlier  part  of  their  course  they 
are  withdrawn  from  the  smaller  schools  altogether  ? — 
That  is  the  fear  of  the  smaller  hospitals.  It  will  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  meet  that  objection,  since  we  by 
no  means  desire  to  injure  them  in  the  work  they  are 
competent  to  do,  that  the  present  system  under  which 
a  student  enters  for  the  whole  period  of  his  course  as 
a  member  of  the  medical  school  of  a  particular  hospital 
should  be  continued. 

106.  I  understand  that  you  think  difficulties  arise 
out  of  the  present  state  of  things  with  regard  to 
the  attraction  and  retention  of  able  men  as  professors  ? 
— That  is  so.  no  doubt.  Besides  the  want  of  endow- 
ment, which  is,  of  course,  the  principal  difiiculty  in 
this  respect,  we  have  to  contend  with  a  certain  sense 
of  inferiority  of  position  in  one  who  is  a  professor  only 
of  a  college  as  compared  with  a  professorship  in  a 
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university,  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  there  is  a 
certain  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  ablest  men  to 
accept  a  teaching  post  under  the  less  favourable  con- 
ditions of  dependence  upon  an  external  body  for  the 
regulations  under  which  the  rewards  of  teaching  are 
given. 

107.  You  have  had  men  of  very  distinguished  ability 
and  probably  have  now  ? — That  is  so,  men  of  very 
distinguished  ability  and  in  very  satisfactory  numbers  ; 
but  fcher*  is  a  difficulty,  and  the  difiiculty  I  cannot 
deny  is  of  an  increasing  nature ;  and  one  reason  why  it 
is  pressing  upon  us  at  the  present  time  may  perhaps 
be  pointed  out  in  this  respect,  that  in  regard  to  the 
scientific  chairs  more  especially  there  is  a  very  much 
larger  competition  now  for  able  men.  Where  there 
were  20  years  ago  only  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  they  with  a  much  smaller  number 
of  scientific  chairs  than  at  present,  and  no  other  uni- 
versity colleges  in  existence  but  ourselves  and  King's 
College,  there  are  now  no  less  than  11  university  col- 
leges in  England,  in  every  one  of  which  there  will  be 
a  professor  of  chemistry  and  botany  and  so  forth. 

108.  None  of  your  professorships  are  endowed,  I 
think  ? — That  is  not  quite  so.  We  have  had  from 
private  sources  endowments,  and  of  late  years  in  a  very 
satisfactory  number,  given  to  us  ;  we  are  making  pro- 
gress in  that  respect.  When  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  to  which  I  have  alluded  was  made  there  was 
but  one  endowed  chair  in  the  college;  there  are  now 
five;  and  under  the  Quain  Bequest  there  will  shortly 
be  three  more.  The  endowments  are  not  considerable ; 
they  vary  from  200Z.  to  in  one  case  only  (that  is  the 
professorship  of  archeology)  400/.  a  year. 

109.  I  suppose  that  is  on  as  large  a  scale  as  any 
university  except  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — I  think 
that  the  endowments  of  professorships  in  the  colleges 
in  the  Victoria  University  are  on  a  higher  scale.  It 
is  practically  requisite  before  a  college  is  admitted  to 
that  university  that  there  should  be  three  or  four 
chairs  sufficiently  endowed,  and  I  think  "  sufficient" 
endowment  with  them  is  construe;l  at  a  higher  figure 
than  the  minimum  I  have  mentioned. 

110.  Has  it  been  your  experience  that  the  ablest 
professors  or  many  of  them  have  been  induced  to  leave 
University  College  to  obtain  better  emoluments  else- 
where ? — Yes,  most  undoubtedly.  I  may  refer  again 
to  the  professorships  of  physiology  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  both  of  which  are  now  occupied  by  men 
who,  1  believe,  would  not  have  been  willing  to  leavens 
but  for  considerations  of  the  kind. 

111.  Would  the  constitution  of  a  university  on  the 
footing  you  propose  tend  to  obviate  that  evil  ? — We 
think  it  would.  In  the  first  place  it  would  tend  to 
obviate  the  evil  which  besets  a  man  who  is  desirous 
of  having  an  independent  position  as  a  teacher  and 
who  now  finds  that  he  holds  a  somewhat  inferior 
position  to  that  which  would  be  held  in  a  university 
where  the  teachers  had  a  part  in  the  government. 
But  in  the  next  place  I  shall  have  occasion  by-and-by 
to  point  out  that  the  position  of  a  university  in  London 
will  tend  in  our  opinion  very  largely  to  assist  us  in 
obtaining  endowment. 

112.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  effect 
upon  the  educational  work  of  the  college  of  the 
present  state  of  things  ? — That  is  a  subject  which 
I  propose  to  leave  in  abler  hands  for  the  most  part. 
The  only  remarks  I  shall  offer  are  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  administrator  rather  than  a  teacher.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  attempt  to  regulate  and 
improve  education  by  means  of  external  examinations 
was  in  1837  a  novel  experiment,  to  which  other  institu- 
tions for  university  education  have  not  been  subjected, 
save  only  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland.  The  University  of  France,  which  has  been 
sometimes  quoted,  is  not  an  instance  ;  in  that  case  the 
teachers  govern  the  university,  subject  to  a  measure  of 
State  control. 

113.  (Dr.  Ball.)  The  Crown  has  the  right  of 
nomination  of  a  large  part  of  the  senate  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland  ;  it  has  appointed  on  it  the 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  A  UNIVERSITY  FOR  LONDON ; 


Sir  G.  Young,  three  presidents  of  the  Queen's  colleges  and  the  presi- 
Bart.,  The     dent  of'  a  Catholic  college,  and  those  institutions  furnish 
D  ^and6'  US  Sreat  mass  °f  our  students  ? — I  may  add 

J  E  Enchscn   to  ^lat  *ua*  tne  president  of  University  College  has 
Esq.,  LL.D.,'  usually  been  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  University 
F.li.S.        of  London  ;  and  though  the  present  principal  of  King's 

  College  has  never  been  a  member  of  the  senate,  his 

2  June  1888.  predecessor,  Canon  Barry,  was  so,  and  other  members 
of  the  councils  of  the  two  colleges  have  also  been 
members  of  the  senate. 

114.  Who  now  nominates  in  the  London  University 
the  governing  body  ? — The  Crown  nominates  two- 
thirds. 

115.  And  was  it  the  Crown  that  nominated  the 
president  of  University  College  ? — Yes. 

116.  (Chairman.)  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  governing  body  has  always  been  connected  with 
University  College,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  a  portion  has. 

117.  More  than  with  King's  College  ? — Yes,  mora 
than  with  King's  College  ;  but  we  have  not  found  that 
the  presence  of  the  most  devoted  and  able  of  our  mem- 
bers on  the  senate  of  the  university  has  given  us  what 
we  especially  desire  in  this  connexion  ;  and  I  may  remind 
the  Commission  that  the  attitude  of  the  university  is 
of  necessity  one  of  impartiality.  The  mere  fact  that 
members  of  our  body  have  been  present  on  the  senate 
has,  I  believe,  rather  operated  in  this  way  ;  that  it 
has  very  naturally  and  properly  rendered  them  careful 
not  to  consult  us  where  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  consult  the  governing  bodies  of  distant  institu- 
tions.— The  reason  of  the  establishment  of  the 
University  of  London  upon  this  separate  system  was 
not,  I  may  venture  to  say,  the  desire  to  try  any  such 
experiment,  but  simply  the  religious  difficulty,  the 
same  which  caused  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland.  In  our  case  this  difficulty  has 
now  been  removed.  The  two  colleges  which  have 
agreed  to  present  this  petition  have  discovered  that 
they  can  not  only  act  together  but  can  make  a 
common  attempt  to  found  the  university.  There- 
fore when  you  come  to  consider  the  success  of  the 
experiment  it  will  have  to  be  considered,  I  think, 
from  an  educational  point  of  view  only,  and  not 
from  the  historical  point  of  view  urged  in  the 
paper  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council  by  the 
university  of  London.  The  success  of  the  experi- 
ment must  be  estimated  not  solely  from  the  side  of 
the  university,  the  popularity  of  its  examinations  or 
the  reputation  of  its  degrees,  but  with  reference  to 
the  effect  upon  education  generally,  both  withiu  and 
without  institutions,  if  you  please,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  considerations  which  affect  the  prosperity 
of  those  institutions.  Confining  myself  to  the  students 
in  institutions,  I  have  had  occasion  to  call  attention 
in  a  paper  I  read  before  the  International  Conference 
on  Education  held  at  South  Kensington  in  connexion 
with  the  Health  Exhibition  of  1884,  to  the  stationary 
condition  of  university  education  in  London.  I  selected 
for  analysis  one  of  the  sets  of  returns  which  arc  printed 
in  the  Calendar  for  the  University  of  London,  thut  of 
the  honours  obtained  by  London  trained  students  and 
by  outsiders  respectively  in  the  intermediate  examina- 
tions from  1859  to  1884.  (See  Appendix  No.  2a.)  I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  examinations  for 
the  B.A.  degree  would  give  a  different  result ;  I 
omitted  the  medical  faculty  from  my  analysis  as  con- 
sisting of  students  in  hospital  schools,  who  are  excep- 
tions from  the  general  system  of  the  university ; 
because  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  University  of 
London,  which  dispenses  with  all  considerations  of 
regular  training  in  the  case  of  its  candidates  for  art 
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and  science  degrees,  has  been  compelled  in  the  case 
of  the  medical  profession  to  insist  upon  their  belonging 
to  a  regular  school.  Now  from  this  table  it  appears 
that  (omitting  medicine)  the  number  of  candidates  for 
the  intermediate  examinations  who  have  obtained 
honours  is,  so  far  as  those  arc  concerned  who  have 
been  trained  in  any  London  institution,  absolutely 
stationary  except  only  where  an  alteration  of  the 
system  has  led  to  an  immediate  increase,  not  affecting 
the    consideration    of  the  question  in   band,  The 


notable  alterations  have  been  those  of,  in  the  first 
place,  1867,  whereby  the  science  examination  was 
divided  into  special  subjects,  and  honours  in  law  were 
first  awarded  ;  the  honours  in  law  will  not  greatly 
affect  the  result;  they  are  few  in  number;  and 
secondly,  the  alterations  in  1878,  taking  full  effect  in 
1882,  whereby  women  were  admitted'to  the  honours 
of  the  university.  It  is  evident  from  the  table  that 
I  shall  put  in  that  the  average  remained  stationary  at 
17  for  the  first  of  these  periods,  ot  which  14  was  due 
to  languages.  In  the  second  period  languages 
remained  stationary  at  14,  while  science  rose  at  once 
from  three  or  four  to  22  and  has  remained  at  that 
average  ever  since.  The  last  two  years  show  an 
increase  all  round,  except  in  law  ;  which  is  due  to  the 
women,  who  were  first  admitted  to  matriculation  in 
1879.  Nov/,  I  need  not  remind  the  Commission  that 
this  generation  has  been  one  of  almost  unparalleled 
educational  development.  It  cannot  be  considered 
satisfactory,  I  venture  to  submit,  that  only  in  London, 
and  in  London  only  in  the  university,  the  number  of 
University-trained  students  should  be  stationary. 

118.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Do  you  not  connect  that  fact 
with  the  opening  of  the  older  universities  to  which  you 
have  referred  ? — The  opening  of  the  older  universities 
to  Nonconformists  has  had  an  effect. 

119.  And  the  multiplication  of  studies,  in  the 
greater  recognition  of  natural  science,  and  so  forth  ? — 
That  also  has  had  an  effect ;  but  there  is  a  large  and 
increasing  class  of  residents  in  London,  the  class  to 
which  we  specially  appeal,  as  to  which,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  students  who  obtained  open  scholarships, 
the  expense  of  the  removal  effectually  debars  them 
from  resorting  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  and  it  is 
from  this  class  we  should  expect  to  see  an  increase. 

120.  (Chairman.)  Does  your  space  admit  of  a  large 
increase  ? — In  many  departments  it  does;  in  some  we 
should  be  crowded,  but  an  accession  of  students  would 
give  us  means,  and  I  hope  also  influence,  to  provide 
ourselves  with  additional  accommodation. 

121.  As  things  are,  is  the  accommodation  you  have 
pretty  well  occupied  by  the  students  you  have  ? — Yes  ; 
in  some  departments  we  are  crowded,  in  others  we 
have  plenty  of  room.  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  could 
find  room  for  a  good  many  more  without  a  large  ad- 
dition to  our  buildings.  In  the  year  1878,  the  jubilee 
of  the  foundation  of  the  college,  we  attempted  to  raise 
a  jubilee  fund;  we  had  no  great  success  in  that,  but 
we  got  together  a  sum  which  enabled  us  to  build  the 
north  wing.  That  left  us  with  a  rather  heavy  debt, 
but  still  the  north  wing  is  there,  and  it  has  enabled  us 
to  afford  all  the  accommodation  required  for  the 
present. 

122.  You  said  there  were  some  departments  fully 
occupied,  and  others  that  had  room  for  more  students, 
but  I  suppose  those  fully  occupied  are  the  leading  de- 
partments, are  they  not? — Those  in  which  we  should 
be  obliged  to  spend  money  upon  new  accommodation 
if  our  students  were  suddenly  to  increase,  are  more 
especially  the  practical  departments  of  scientific  work, 
in  one  or  two  of  which,  if  not  in  all,  we  are  now  rather 
crowded. 

123.  Is  that  all  you  desire  to  say  under  that  head  ? 
— I  am  in  hopes  the  Commission  will  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  others,  more  especially  to  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  college,  who  will  have  something  more 
to  say  upon  that  head  ;  and  in  that  hope  I  will  abstain 
from  pressing  further  what  must  be  matter  of  opinion, 
as  coming  from  me,  upon  the  Commission. 

124.  Now  we  will  pass  to  the  effect  upon  the  repu- 
tation and  general  acceptance  of  the  college  ?  The 

absence  of  a  power  to  confer  degrees  by  the  college,  if 
regarded,  as  we  are  entitled  to  view  it,  as  a  university, 
undoubtedly  affects  its  power  to  attract  students. 

]  25.  You  mean  that  it  would  have  a  greater  power 
to  attract  students  if  you  had  the  power  to  give  de- 
grees ? — Certainly,  such  as  is  now  possessed  by  a  great 
many  similar  institutions  elsewhere.  Next,  havfng 
neither  the  claims  of  a  recognised  degree-giving 
university,  nor  of  a  college  which  is  also  a  home',  it  is 
as  an  institution  almo.-t  unintelligible  to  the  public, 
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As  a  result  it  does  not  succeed  in  attracting  municipal 
or  guild  endowments  from  the  wealth  of  the  city  of 
London  to  the  extent  to  which  otherwise,  knowing 
as  I  do  from  my  work  as  a  Charity  Commissioner 
something  of  the  readiness  with  which  funds  are 
forthcoming  from  that  source  for  good  purposes,  I 
should  have  expected  in  the  case  of  university  education 
in  London.  Even  so  casual  a  matter  as  the  ambiguity 
of  its  title,  the  fact  that  the  college  was  for  10  years 
the  London  University,  and  is  still  doing  the  same 
work  as  is  done  by  a  university,  which  the  name  is 
otherwise  disposed  of,  has  led  to  mistakes  which 
affect  its  interests  and  its  reputation.  Some  years  ago 
a  large  bequest  was  left  by  a  benevolent  person  for  the 
foundation  of  an  institution  for  the  investigation  of 
diseases  of  animals — it  is  known  as  the  Brown  Insti- 
tute. The  money  was  left  to  the  "  University  of  Lon- 
don." I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  reasonable  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  know  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution, that  in  so  far  as  the  founder  had  any  knowledge 
of  it,  he  intended  that  this  should  come  to  us  as  the 
teaching  institution,  which  had  been  the  University  of 
London .  At  the  same  time,  from  the  legal  point  of  view, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  decision  was  right  which  gave 
it  to  the  examining  university,  and  the  college  did 
not  contest  it.  In  the  result,  although  we  have  had, 
as  I  have  already  said,  large  gifts,  and,  especially  in 
recent  years,  some  very  satisfactory  endowments,  they 
have  come  almost  entirely  from  the  circle  of  its 
original  supporters  and  friends.  A  few  years  ago,  in 
connexion  with  that  jubilee  celebration,  I  undertook 
the  duty  of  attempting  to  raise  contributions  in  the 
city,  and  throughout  the  metropolis,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  fund.  I  found,  very  considerable  difficulty  in 
the  matter ;  such  time  as  was  placed  at  my  disposal  by 
the  merchants  and  leading  men  in  the  city  whom  I 
visited  was  chiefly  occupied  in  an  attempt,  which  I 
found  sometimes  almost  in  vain,  to  explain  to  them 
who  we  were,  and  what  right  we  had  to  the  position 
of  a  university  institution. 

126.  You  have  something,  I  think,  to  say  as  to  the 
movement  which  led  to  the  petition? — It  has  been 
thought  well  that  I  should,  as  having  had  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  it,  give  very  shortly  to  the  Com- 
missiouers  an  account  of  the  movement  which  has 
led  to  the  presentation  of  this  petition.  The  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  a  Teaching  University  for 
London  was  founded  by  Lord  Reay  in  the  month  of 
May  1884  («  Statement  of  the  Association  explaining 
its  origin  and  objects  was  handed  in  by  the  tvitness. 
See  Appendix  No.  3)  ;  a  meeting  was  held  at  his  lord- 
ship's house,  and  the  discussion  which  there  took  place 
showed  that  a  movement  for  some  improvement  in  the 
system  under  which  university  teaching  is  given  in 
London  was  received,  with  favour  by  eminent  men 
who  were  there  present,  even  by  some  who  have  not 
altogether  been  able  to  agree  with  us  in  the  particular 
representations  that  we  now  make.  Previous  to  or 
contemporary  with  this  start  there  had  been  move- 
ments and  discussions  bearing  upon  the  subject.  I 
may  mention  in  particular  that  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  discussion  had  taken  place  in  meetings  of  a 
social  character  which  it  had  of  late  become  the 
custom  to  hold  by  the  professors  at  University  College 
and  King's  College  conjointly,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  had  discovered  that  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  at  all  events,  there  would  be  no  jealousy 
between  the  institutions,  but  every  desire  to  co-operate 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  next  place  there  had  been  a 
movement  of  an  important  description  in  Convocation 
of  the  university.  Of  this  I  have  only  private  know- 
ledge, and  I  will  only  make  one  quotation  from  a 
letter  written  to  me  by  my  friend,  Professor  William- 
son, a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  university,  in  the 
month  of  May  1883.  He  then  wrote:  "Many 
"  London  graduates  wish  that  university  to  under- 
"  take  teaching  functions  ;  and  the  question  came 
"  before  us  at  the  senate  some  time  ago  and  was  only 
"  stopped  by  Jessels'  (the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls'") 
"  vigour.    It  is  sure  to  crop  up  again  soon." 

127.  Sir  George  Jessel  took  a  different  view  ? — He 


took  a  different  view ;  he  took,  in  fact,  the  point  of  Sir  G.  Young, 
view  of  the  college  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  Bart.,  The 
student,  that  it  was  simply  contrary  to  the  original  ^jjjf' a?i^CC' 
compact  under  which  teaching  had  been  assigned  to  j.E.Erichsen 
the  college,  and  examination  to  the  university  as  its  Esq.,LL.D., 
function,   that   the   university    should   contemplate  F.R.S. 

the  promotion   of  teaching  chairs.    But  Professor   

Williamson  felt,  and  I  certainly  felt  myself,  that  this  2  June  1888- 
was  not  a  satisfactory  ground  on  which  to  urge 
opposition  to  what  might  be  very  much  in  the  in- 
terests of  education,  and  what  1  knew,  from  many 
friends  of  my  own,  it  was  desired  should  be  under- 
taken in  the  interest  especially  of  that  higher  teaching 
which  can  never  expect  to  receive  a  sufficient  support 
fe  a  pecuniary  kind  from  the  number  of  students — 
teaching  expressly  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  This  was  the  motive 
which  led  several  eminent  members  of  the  university 
to  urge  that  they  should  take  up  a  movement  for  the 
foundation  of  chairs  in  connexion  with  Burlington 
House.  At  the  same  time  I  need  not  say  that  if  such 
a  movement  were  carried  out  without  concert  with  the 
college  it  would  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  our 
position.  We  profess,  and  I  hope  shall  always  profess, 
to  give  not  only  the  teaching  sought  by  large  numbers 
for  its  practical  value,  but  also  the  very  highest 
teaching  ;  and  if  a  state  of  things  was  instituted  under 
which  the  university  proposed  to  relieve  us  from  the 
task  of  giving  that  teaching  which  we  consider  to  be 
the  highest,  we  should  no  longer  hold  the  same 
position.  In  conference,  therefore,  between  friends 
holding  these  views  in  the  University  of  London, 
together  with  professors  of  the  two  colleges  and  mem- 
bers of  their  governing  bodies,  as  also  members  of  the 
medical  schools  of  London,  and  some  persons  inte- 
rested in  or  qualified  by  experience  to  speak  on  sub- 
jects of  education,  an  association  was  founded,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  of  1884  the  objects  of  the 
association  were  settled  as  follows: — "(1.)  The 
"  organisation  of  university  teaching  in  and  for 
"  London,  in  the  form  ol  a  teaching  university,  with 
"  Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  Medicine,  and  Laws. 
"  (2.)  The  association  of  university  examination  with 
"  university  teaching  and  direction  of  both  by  the 
"  same  authorities.  (3.)  The  conferring  of  a  sub- 
"  stantivo  voice  in  the  government  of  the  university 
"  upon  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  university 
u  teaching  and  examination.  (4.)  Existing  institu- 
"  tirms  in  London  of  university  rank,  not  to  be  aboli- 
"  shed  or  ignored,  but  to  be  taken  as  the  bases  or 
"  component  parts  of  the  university,  and  either  par- 
"  tially  or  completely  incorporated  with  the  minimum 
"  of  internal  change." 

128.  Had  you  in  view  other  institutions  besides  the 
two  colleges? — Yes,  in  the  first  place  the  medical 
schools,  and  in  the  next  place  such  other  institutions 
as  were  or  might  hereafter  be  qualified  to  join  the 
university.  We  had  also  in  view  the  attempting  to 
arrange  an  understanding  and  a  modus  vivendi  for  the 
future  with  the  University  of  London.  "  Fifthly,  an 
"  alliance  to  be  established  between  the  university  and 
"  the  professional  corporations,  the  Council  of  Legal 
"  Education  as  representing  the  Inns  of  Court,  and 
"  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  of  Surgeons 
"  of  London."  Upon  this  basis,  which  we  c.i- 
deavoured,  as  I  have  shown,  to  make  as  broad  as 
possible,  we  invited  a  large  number  of  persons  to  join 
us,  and  during  the  autumn  of  1884,  besides  settling  the 
circular  of  "objects  "  which  I  have  read,  we  developed 
some  hints  or  outlines  of  a  plan  which  might  be  pro- 
posed. 

129.  You  mentioned  just  now  the  medical  colleges 
and  the  Inns  of  Court;  did  they  come  into  your  plan 
or  not  ? — You  will  understand  that  at  this  stage  we 
were  not  inviting  the  governing  bodies  of  these  in- 
stitutions but  merely  individuals.  The  invitation  was 
by  private  circular  addressed  to  those  whom  we 
thought  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter.  Up 
to  that  time  it  was  limited  to  that  scope.  The  first 
general  meeting  was  held  in  1884,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  outlines  of  a  plan  then  submitted  should  be 
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Young,  merely  taken  ad  referendum,  and  further  considered 
.,  The  by  an  executive  committee.  The  meeting  was  ad- 
journed, and  at  the  adjourned  meeting  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  do  further  work  in  the  direction  of 
consultation  with  those  engaged  in  teaching  in  uni- 
versity institutions.  Our  next  step  was  to  send  a 
circular  to  the  teaching  staffs  of  London  institutions 
engaged  in  university  educatiou,  to  propose  a  series  of 
conferences  organised  upon  the  hasis  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  the  Faculty  of  Science,  and  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Law  respectively. 

130.  Can  you  tell  us  what  were  the  chief  institu- 
tions you  sent  that  circular  to  ? — University  College, 
Kind's  College,  the  medical  schools  of  London,  Bed- 
ford College,  and  Queen's  College  for  the  university 
instruction  of  ladies,  and  the  professors  in  the  South 
Kensington  Science  Schools. 

131.  To  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  ? — Not  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ;  they  are  not 
teaching  bodies. 

132.  To  the  Inns  of  Court?— Not  to  the  Inns  of 
Court  nor  to  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  ;  but  the 
professors  of  the  Inns  of  Court  were  invited.  These 
conferences  took  place  in  the  months  of  June  and  July 
in  the  year  1885,  and  I  had  the  honour  to  preside. 
Three  reports  were  presented  which  I  submit.  The 
value  which  is  to  be  placed  upon  these  reports  I 
conceive  to  be  not  of  course  that  the  institutions 
concerned  or  represented,  or  even  that  the  teaching 
staffs  of  those  institutions,  were  committed  to  any  of 
the  views  there  expressed,  although  Ihe  persons  who 
attended  were  requested  to  attend  by  their  colleagues, 
and  to  that  extent  had  a  representative  character ; 
indeed  it  was  agreed  among  them  that  no  division 
should  be  taken,  that  any  point  upon  which  a  decided 
difference  of  opinion  existed  should  be  waived  and 
reserved  for  further  consideration ;  but  that  these 
reports  should  he  taken  as  a  statement  of  the  degree 
to  which  we  were  at  that  stage  prepared  to  work  toge- 
ther ;  and  not  therefore  be  considered  as  containing  a 
complete  plan  for  a  university  of  London  but  as  con- 
taining suggestions,  to  that  extent.  Upon  the  basis  of 
these  reports,  which  will  be  found  to  involve  both  in 
principle  and  in  detail  a  great  deal  upon  which  we 
were  prepared  to  agree,  a  report  was  drawn  up  and 
presented  to  the  association  at  its  meeting  in  December 
1885.  Before  calling  that  meeting  it  was  agreed  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  association  should  be  extended 
by  a  special  invitation  being  addressed  now  without 
exception  to  every  person  who  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  the  institutions  already  mentioned.  In  the 
result  the  association  was  enlarged  and  consisted  of,  I 
think,  about  230  members,  at  which  number  it  has 
practically  remained. 

133.  {Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  Do  you  put  in  a  list 
of  the  members  ? — I  do ;  that  is  one  of  my  papers. 
{See  Appendix  JVo.  4.)  This  first  report  of  the 
executive  committee  was  received  and  referred  back 
to  the  executive  committee  with  instructions,  upon  the 
basis  of  what  had  been  so  settled,  to  communicate  with 
the  governing  bodies  of  institutions.  The  executive 
committee  was  then  largely  strengthened  by  additions 
from  the  members  of  the  association,  and  our  next 
step  Avas  to  address  a  statement  embodying  in  a 
somewhat  different  form  and  with  formal  argument 
the  views  already  agreed  upon  to  the  University  of 
London,  the  councils  of  University  College  and 
King's  College,  the  medical  schools  as  before,  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  the  Council  of  Legal  Education.  We 
were  advised  by  those  with  whom  we  had  been  in 
consultation  that  the  proper  course  for  us  was  to  com- 
municate with  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  as  an 
intermediate  body  between  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the 
teaching  work  which  is  now  carried  on  under  their 
guidance  and  control.  A  covering  letter  was  written 
in  each  case,  embodying  some  special  considerations 
affecting  the  position  which  might  be  held  in  a 
future  university  by  the  body  addressed.  Of  these  I 


put  in  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education,  which  contains  some  special  matter.  {See 
Appendix  No.  5.)  During  the  year  1886,  to  which 
I  have  now  come,  we  had  conferences  with  the 
councils  of  University  College  and  King's  College, 
and  in  November  witli  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London.  The  communications  to  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education  and  to  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  were  courteouslj  acknowledged,  but  it  was 
not  thought  proper  by  those  institutions  at  this  stage 
to  take  any  further  step.  In  the  result  resolutions 
were  passed  by  the  council  of  King's  College  and  by 
the  council  of  University  College  in  July,  approving 
the  principles  of  the  association  as  embodied  in  tho 
short  circular  of  "  Objects  "  which  I  have  read  to  the 
Commission,  but  without  committal  to  the  details  of 
any  plan.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  this  approval 
was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  academical  approval, 
because  a  statement  showing  in  considerable  detail  the 
way  in  which  we  proposed  to  carry  out  those  objects 
was  now  before  those  councils,  and  it  might  be  con- 
sidered that  if  anything  of  importance  to  which  they 
objected  was  contained  in  this  statement  they  would  at 
this  stage  have  refused  the  approval  for  which  we  asked 
them.  I  must  now  turn  aside  to  describe  some  steps, 
as  far  as  known  to  the  outside  world,  in  the  meantime 
taken  by  convocation  and  by  the  senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  In  the  year  1885,  the  year  preceding 
that  with  which  I  am  now  dealing,  a  committee  was 
appointed  upon  the  suggestion  of  those  friends  with 
whom  we  had  been  acting  in  the  committee  of  the 
association  who  were  members  of  the  convocation  of 
the  university.  This  was  a  committee  of  the  convo- 
cation of  the  university,  about  40  in  number,  and  was 
appointed  "  to  consider  the  proposals  lately  published 
"  by  the  Association  for  Promoting  the  Establish- 
"  ment  of  a  Teaching  University  for  London."  The 
committee  reported  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  ';  in 
"  the  opinion  of  this  committee  the  objects  of  the 
"  association  would,  if  carried  into  effect  by  this  uni- 
"  versity,  add  to  its  usefulness  and  importance."  That 
resolution  was  carried  in  convocation  after  discussion, 
and  an  amendment  was  rejected.  The  committee  was 
reappointed  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  result  of  tho 
labours  of  this  committee  during  the  year  1885  was 
the  proposal  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  plan  for  a  reform 
of  the  University  of  London  in  the  direction  of  a 
teaching  university.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  them 
without  any  communication  either  with  the  association 
or,what  perhaps  is  of  more  importance,  with  the  colleges, 
which  at  that  time  were  not  committed  on  their  part  to 
any  plan  or  resolution  ;  and  it  must  be  regarded  there- 
fore simply  as  expressing  the  opinions  of  a  committee 
of  very  influential  members  of  the  convocation  of  the 
University  of  London.  It  embodied  the  inclusion  in 
the  senate  of  representatives  of  University  College, 
King's  College,  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  and  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  and  it  contained  provisions 
for  the  establishment  of  boards  of  study  consisting  of 
teachers  who  were  to  have  a  certain  position  in  the 
way  of  advice  in  university  matters.  When  that  plan 
was  proposed  to  the  convocation  of  the  university  it 
was  rejected. 

134.  {Chairman?)  Shall  we  have  the  report  of 
that  committee  in  the  appendix  ? — A  repoit  of  a 
committee  of  convocation  which  was  rejected  by  con- 
vocation is  only  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  in  my 
possession,  it  is  not  an  official  publication  of  the 
university  and  would  more  properly  come  from  those 
who  were  concerned  in  the  management  of  the 
university.  The  next  step  was  to  appoint  another 
committee  of  convocation  to  propose  a  more  acceptable 
plan  ;  and  after  consideration  a  plan  was  proposed 
which  succeeded  in  passing  convocation,  that  is  to  say, 
it  was  accepted  by  a  resolution.  In  this  plan  the 
principal  points  to  be  noticed  arc  the  larger  representa- 
tion on  tho  senate  of  convocation  itself,  and  the  smaller 
influence  given  to  teaching  bodies.  After  the  con- 
ference which  the  members  of  the  association  held 
with  the  members  of  the  senate  of  the  University  of 
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London  in  November  1886,  it  was  understood  that  a 
committee  of  the  senate  was  sitting  during  the  winter 
of  1886-87,  but  nothing  at  this  time  transpired  as  to 
any  proposals  that  might  be  made.  In  the  meantime 
another  movement  requires  notice.  As  early  as  the 
month  in  which  this  association  was  formed  there  had 
been  a  very  distinct  movement  in  the  medical  profession 
for  a  change  in  the  conditions  under  which  university 
degrees  are  given  to  the  members  of  the  London 
medical  schools.  I  think  that  it  was  started  by  the 
Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  of  what  is  known  as 
the  British  Medical  Association,  and  the  speech  of  the 
president  of  that  association  on  the  24th  of  .lime  1884, 
Mr.  Macnamara,  contained  these  words : — "  I  am 
"  anxious  that  during  the  ensuing  session  the  follow- 
"  ing  subject  should  be  brought  before  this  branch  of 
"  the  association." 

135.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  constitution  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  ? — It  is  an  association  of 
general  practitioners  in  medicine  throughout  the 
country  without  any  special  academic  character. 

136.  Including  those  who  are  not  members  ef  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  or  Physicians  ? — (Mr. 
Erichsen.)  Including  all  registered  medical  men,  and 
publishing  a  journal  which  is  supplied  to  every 
member.  (Sir  George  Young.)  Mr.  Macnamara 
went  on  to  say,  "  There  is  a  strong  and  growing  feel- 
£<  ing  in  the  profession  that  our  London  students  are 
"  at  a  great  disadvantage  compared  with  those  in 
"  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  obtaining 
"  a  degree  in  medicine.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
"  duty  of  our  branch  to  collect  all  the  information  we 
"  can  upon  this  subject.  And  if  it  be  found  that  the 
"  University  of  London  does  not  at  present  meet  the 
"  wants  of  the  profession  we  must  employ  all  our 
"  influence  with  the  senate  to  modify  its  regulations. 
"  I  hope  if  any  such  change  be  found  necessary,  it 
"  may  be  effected  without  lowering  the  standard  of 
"  the  'Honour  list'  of  the  examinations  of  the 
"  University  of  London.  But  the  tests  for  a  'pass' 
"  should  be  such  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
"  ordinary  students,  without  detracting  from  the 
"  value  rightly  attached  to  honours." 

137.  The  suggestion  being  that  the  University  of 
London  was  too  strict  in  its  pass  examinations? — Soil 
was  understood.  This  movement  proceeded  side  by  side 
with  our  own,  but  without  any  inter-communication 
and  without  in  fact  ou  our  part  any  exact  knowledge 
of  what  was  being  done.  It  was  not  until  some  time 
afterwards  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  an  interview 
with  the  late  Dr.  Moxon,  who  was  a  promoter  of  the 
movement,  and  discovered  that  it  had  proceeded 
somewhat  further  than  a  mere  agitation  among  the 
members  of  the  profession,  or  even  a  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Medical  Association ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  it  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  that  they  were  considering  a  scheme  which  has 
now  been  embodied  in  a  petition  to  the  Privy  Council 
for  the  institution  of  a  purely  medical  body  to  grant 
degrees  in  London  upon  examination,  such  body  to 
consist  of  representatives  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges. 

138.  They  differ  therefore  from  your  scheme  ? — 
They  differ  very  largely  of  course  from  our  scheme. 
In  the  first  place  their  scheme  is  merely  for  one 
faculty,  a  single  professional  one ;  ours  represents  the 
claims  of  university  education  in  all  branches,  and 
lays  great  stress  upon  tfu  importance  of  keeping  them 
in  association,  and  more  especially  of  keeping  the  pro- 
fessional sides  of  university  education  in  touch  with 
what  may  be  considered  more  distinctly  the  academic 
side.  In  the  next  place  this  is  a  proposal  for  a  new 
examining  university,  and  not  for  what  we  consider 
might  be  rightly  described  as  a  teaching  university. 
And  in  the  next  place  the  governing  body  proposed, 
though  representing  institutions  which  are  governed 
by  and  consist  to  a  very  large  extent  of  persons  who 
in  their  private  capacity  have  been  eminent  teachers, 
does  not  officially  represent  the  teaching  schools  of 
London,  and  therefore  would  reproduce  in  that  respect 
the  evil  which  we  have  already  found  to  exist  in  the 


senate  of  the  University  of  London.  I  desire  to  point  Sir  G.  Young, 
out  in  this  connexion  the  probable  results  of  the  insti-  Bart.,  The 
tution  of  such  a  body  as  this  upon  the  work  of  the  p  and6' 
medical  school  of  University  College.  We  now  have  j  e  Erichsen 
to  prepare  for  the  examinations  of  an  external  body  ;  Esq.,  LL.D., 
we  should  in  that  case  have  to  prepare  for  the  exami-  F.Ii.S. 

nations  of  two  external  bodies.    Their  regulations  it   

is  needless  to  say  would  be  different ;  their  relations  2  ^une  1888, 
might  not  be  amicable ;  in  the  result  one  undoubtedly 
would  cidtivate  a  higher  standard  than  the  other  ;  and 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  origin  of  the  move- 
ment it  is  likely  that  the  standard  would  be  lower  on 
the  part  of  the  new  body,  at  least  in  regard  to  pass 
degrees,  than  on  the  part  of  the  University  of  London 
In  that  case  a  school  like  ours  at  University  College 
which  attempts  to  give  the  very  highest  teaching 
would  find  its  work  very  seriously  interfered  with. 
We  should  be  distracted  by  rival  regulations;  we 
should  have  two  bodies  as  it  were  competing  for  our 
students,  and  we  should  have  the  influence  of  the 
profession  thrown  perhaps  into  the  scale  of  a  somewhat 
lower  standard  than  that  which  we  are  desirous  to 
cultivate.  The  University  of  London  has,  however, 
decided  not  to  oppose  this  scheme. 

139.  Not  to  oppose  this  scheme  of  the  two  medical 
colleges? — So  it  is  understood.  I  now  come  to  the 
year  1887,  in  which  the  movement,  which  I  am 
describing  was  developed  by  the  two  university 
colleges.  The  general  meeting  of  the  University 
College  was  held  on  the  27th  of  February  1887,  and 
a  proposition  was  brought  forward  that  we  should 
apply  to  join  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester 
which,  from  the  description  I  have  already  given  of 
its  constitution,  it  is  obvious  it  is  entirely  within  our 
power  and  discretion  to  do.  In  that  case  the  only 
condition  that  could  be  applied  to  our  request  would 
be  a  condition  of  efficiency  ;  and  comparing  the  work 
that  we  have  done,  and  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
the  college  with  that  of  the  Yorkshire  College  at 
Leeds  for  instance,  which  has  just  been  accepted,  I 
cannot  doubt  that -we  should  be  received,  nor  can 
I  doubt  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  University  of 
London  could  not  oppose  any  such  application  on 
our  own  part  ;  in  fact  it  would  have  no  locus  standi 
to  do  so.  But  this  proposal  was  not  received  with 
favour  by  the  general  meeting,  and  I  think  for 
reasons  which  are  very  natural.  Our  position  in 
London  renders  it  not  quite  suitable  as  a  matter  of 
dignity  that  we  should  join  a  university  which  has 
very  properly  for  its  purposes  been  located  in  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  other  towns  of  the 
kingdom. 

140.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Is  it  the  fact  that  by  its 
constitution  Victoria  University  has  Manchester  for 
its  head  quarters  ? — It  is  ;  it  is  embodied  in  the 
charter. 

141.  (Chairman.)  Probably  you  did  not  go  so  far 
as  to  ascertain  whether  your  admission  would  be 
acceptable  to  them  ? — We  have  not  yet  taken  any  steps 
to  ascertain  that. 

142.  In  the  case  of  that  university  the  authorities 
in  the  first  instance  judge  of  applications,  and  then 
there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  ? — Yes. 
Therefore  if  any  jealousy  were  felt,  which  I  have 
not  the  least  idea  would  be  felt,  of  our  entering  the 
Victoria  University  it  would  be  neutralized  by  the 
proper  tribunal.  But  apart  from  questions  of  dignity 
we  should  consider  it  a  very  unwise  step  to  take  to 
join  the  University  of  Manchester  if  anything  better 
could  be  devised  of  the  nature  which  is  now  before 
us.  We  should  resign  the  position  which  we  hope 
to  hold,  which  in  past  times  we  have  held  and  to  a 
certain  extent  even  now  hold  as  one  of  the  institutions 
of  London  of  university  rank  ;  we  should  resign  the 
very  considerable  influence  which  we  hope  to  exercise 
upon  municipal  and  guild  bodies  in  the  city  and 
which  we  hope  in  future  times  may  lead  to  an  endow- 
ment analogous  to  that  which  the  Nottingham 
College  for  instance  has  obtained  from  the  munici- 
pality in  that  town.  We  should  also  be  accepting  the 
principle  of  a  federal  university,  which  is  in  our 
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Sir  G.  Young,  opinion  inferior  to  that  of  a  local  university  ;  and  of  a 
Bart.,  The     federal  university  the  head  quarters  of  which  are 
Wace,  situated  at  an  inconvenient  distance.    On  these  con- 
siderations the  general  meeting  was  led  after  a  full 
discussion  to  a  unanimous  resolution  by  which  the 
proposition  that  we  should  joiu  Victoria  College  was 
withdrawn,  and  all   those   present,  at  least  those 
present  without  any  voice  in  opposition,  passed  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  the  proposals  of  the  association 
which  had  been  previously  approved  in  substance  or 
in  principle  by  the  council  of  the  college.    At  this 
time  we  were  aware  that  the  proposals  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and   the   Royal   College  of 
Surgeons  were   ripe   for  submission  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  we  were  also  aware  that  the  proposals 
of  the  University  of  London  were  not  ripe.   No  con- 
clusion had  been  come  to ;  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  senate,  which  was  communicated  to  us 
at  University  College  through  our  president,  Lord 
Kimberley,  and  contained  certain  proposals  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  which  had  been  previously  made  by  the 
committee  of  convocation,  but  not  going  nearly  so  far 
in  the  direction  in  which  we  desired  to  move  as  they 
did,  was,  we  were  told,  not  to  be  received  as  a  con- 
clusion  of  the  university  but    merely  as  present 
deliberations  which  they  had  before  them.    It  was, 
however,  impossible  for  us  to  wait ;  and  I  am  anxious 
to  mention  this  point  in  order  that  no  suspicion  of 
discourtesy  should  attach  to  our  proceedings  in  regard 
to  an  institution  for  which  we  have  always  enter- 
tained, and  still  entertain,  the  greatest  respect.  We 
conceived  it  to  be  our  duty  to  lead  the  way,  with  such 
proposals  as  we  could  agree  upon  for  the  reform  of 
university  education  ;  we  could  not  consent  that  the 
conduct  of  the  movement  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of,  for  instance,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  proceeding  from 
their  limited  point  of  view,  while  we  were  waiting 
for  the  decision  of  the  University  of  London.    It  was 
therefore  decided  to  proceed  to  action,  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  carried  by  the  council  of  King's  College  on 
the  4th  of  March  and  by  the  council  of  University 
College  the  day  after,  for  the  adoption  of  a  petition 
to  the  Privy  Council  in  favour  of  the  foundation  of 
a  teaching  university.    Up  to  this  time  Ave  had  in  all 
our  papers,  as  will  be  seen  by  those  which  T  have 
laid  upon  the  table,  most  carefully  refrained  from 
excluding  the  University  of  London,  in  an  altered 
condition  no  doubt  but  still   with    the  continuous 
tradition   of  its   past  existence,   from   the  future 
university  as  we  contemplated  it ;  and  even  at  this 
time  we  abstained  from  so  doing  ;  and  the  language  of 
the  resolution  was  carefully  worded  so  as  to  render 
it  possible,  though  we  had  begun  to  resign  the  hope, 
that  the  University  of  London  might  come  in  and 
co-operate  with    us    upon   principles  which  would 
carry  out  our  views.    It  may  be  said  that  it  was 
impossible  that  the  University  of  London,  standing 
upon  the  ground  of  a  purely  examining  body  and 
holding  an  impartial  scale  between  rival  teaching 
institutions,  should  ever  accept  the  views  of  those 
who  wished  to  see,  if  not  a  preponderating,  yet  a  very 
considerable  influence  given  in  its  councils  to  the 
two  London  university  colleges ;  and  that  it  was 
even  more  impossible  that  it  should  accept  a  platform 
which  involved  the  organisation  of  London  university 
teaching  in  the  persons  of  its  more  eminent  teachers, 
and  the  giving  to  those  teachers  an  influence  in  its 
councils  which   would   by  the   nature  of  such  an 
organisation  be  denied  to  the  teachers  living  at  a 
great  distance.    That  difficulty  had  been  present  to 
our  minds  all  along,  and  the  only  plan  1  ever  heard 
suggested  for  a  possible  arrangement  which  might 
meet  all  views  and  include  the  University  of  London 
in  the  present  movement  was   one   which  should 
have  frankly  recognised  that  the  two  systems,  which 
are  rather  contradictory  than  different,  should  exist 
side  by  side  without  interference   with  each  other ; 
that  each  should  have  its  own  governing  body  and 
should  pursue  its  own  course,  but  that  representatives 
of  the  governing  body  of  each  might  be  found  upon 


the  other,  and  in  process  of  time  a  connexion  might 
be  established  between  them  in  which  the  limits  of 
the  functions  of  each  might  be  clearly  understood  and 

arranged. 

113.  (Mr.  Brodrich.)  Are  you  .-.peaking  of  the  new 
proposed  university,  and  the  existing  University  of 
London  ? — Yes.     Such  a  plan  as  that,  no  doubt  it 
would  appear  to  those  who  examine  it,  is  very  compli- 
cated, and  involves  many  objections  ;  and  although  I 
think  it  was  first  proposed  and  worked  out,  by  myself, 
yet  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  it  has  not  received 
any  support ;  and  since  it  was  only  proposed  by  myself 
as  a  means  for  securing  that  which  I  was  very  anxious 
to  secure,  namely,  the  co-operation  of  the  University 
of  London  in  the  scheme,  and  since  that  co-operation 
it  appears  now  impossible  to  hope  for,  I  have  aban- 
doned it,  and  am  not  to  bs  understood  as  proposing  it, 
or  thinking  it  desirable  for  its  own  sake,  on  the  present 
occasion.    But  the  abandonment  of  any  such  plan  as 
this  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  with 
whom  I  was  acting  at  the  time,  necessarily  involved 
the  abandonment  of  all  compromise  or  arrangement 
with  the  University  of  London.    It  was  not  through 
any  feeling  of  hostility,  but  rather  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  that  two  institutions,  one  of  which  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  principle  that  regular  instruction  in  a 
teaching  institution  is  not  necessary,  or  of  importance  to 
its  degrees,  while  the  other  proposes  to  proceed  upon  the 
principle  that  it  shall  be  an  absolute  essential  of  its 
degrees,  should  work  separately.    The  committees  of 
the  councils  of  the  two  colleges,  which  were  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  petition,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  after 
considerable  deliberation,  presented  in  the  month  of 
May  draft  petitions  to  the  councils,  which  were  ac- 
cepted.    In  the  result,  a  very  large  and  important 
secession  took  place  from  the  council  of  University 
College.    We  lost  our  president,  our  vice-president, 
our  treasurer,  the  chairman  of  our  standing  committee, 
and  one  or  two  other  members  of  the  council,  dissent- 
ing from  this  proposal.  In  all  one-third  of  the  members 
of  the  council  resigned.    We  had  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  those  resignations,  though  we  could  not  but  view 
them  with  the  deepest  regret.  The  resigning  members 
were  all,  without  exception,  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  most  of  them  connected  with  the 
government  of  the  University  of  London,  either  as 
members  of  the  senate  or  as  active  members  of  convo- 
cation, and  the  point  of  view  which  they  took  un- 
doubtedly was  not  that  of  the  interests  of  the  college 
only,  or  even  principally  in  the  matter,  but  in  the  first 
place  that  of  the  supposed  interests  of  the  university. 
We  could  not  agree  with  their  fears,  with  their  anxiety 
for  the  future  of  their  university  ;  but  this  was  a  matter 
for  them  to  decide,  and  we  parted  with  feelings  I  may 
say  of  mutual  esteem,  and  with  a  sincere  hope  that 
when  the  present  question  is  settled,  some  at  all  events 
among  them  will  return  to  us,  and  take  part  in  the 
management  of  the  college.    Their  places  were  sup- 
plied chiefly  from  old  members  or  friends  of  the 
college,  and,  under   somewhat  melancholy  circum- 
stances, an  unanimity  was  established  in  our  proceed- 
ings which  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  The 
petition  was  then  presented  to  the  Privy  Council  (a 
copy  ivas  handed  in.    See  Appendix  No.  G),  and 
the  association,  which  from  that  time  was  content  to 
take  up  the  second  rank  in  the  movement,  presented  a 
petition  in  support.    On  the  3rd  of  August  a  letter 
was  received  at  the  Privy  Council  from  the  University 
of  London,  which  was  communicated  tc  us,  opposing 
our  petition  upon  three  grounds.    One  of  those  was 
the  historical  ground,  with  which  I  have  already  dealt ; 
another  was  the  fear  of  the  multiplication  of  universi- 
ties, of  "  numerous  small  universities  "  is  the  phrase; 
the  third  was  an  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a 
university  in  which  professors  should  have  the  function 
of  giving  degrees  to  their  own  students. 

144.  (Chairman.)  You  proposed,  as  I  understood, 
to  go  into  the  provisions  of  the  draft  charter.  We 
have  not  the  draft  charter  in  detail  before  us,  and  it 
has  occurred  to  me  to  suggest  for  your  consideration 
whether  we  have  quite  arrived  at  the  stage  of  the 
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inquiry  at  which  detailed  exnmination  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  draft  charter  is  desirable,  though  there 
are  doubtless  some  particular  points  connected  with 
it  upon  which  you  would  wish  now  to  be  heard 
and  upon  which  we  should  wish  to  hear  you  ? — I 
have  brought  copies  of  the  charter  with  me,  and  I 
should  propose  to  mention,  either  now  or  at  such 
future  stage  as  the  Commission  might  think  proper, 
several  points  which  we  wish  to  explain,  the  reasons 
for  which  would  not  at  first  sight  be  obvious.  (A  copy 
of  the  draft  charter  was  handed  in.  See  Appendix 
No.  7.) 

145.  "We  will  ask  you  to  exercise  your  own  dis- 
cretion as  to  what  those  points  are,  and,  without  going 
into  detail  through  any  other  parts  of  it,  to  address 
yourself  to  those  to  which  you  attach  importance,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  you  feel  to  require  explanation, 
because  there  are  a  great  many  things  which,  if  the 
charter  were  granted  at  all,  would  be  almost  a  matter 
of  course,  or  a  matter  of  form  ? — I  will  do  so. 

146.  {Dr.  Ball.)  Is  this  charter  based  on  the 
supposition  of  a  totally  new  university  ?  —  Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

147.  Would  the  present  London  University  be 
extinguished  if  the  new  university  was  created,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland  was 
merged  and  absorbed  in  the  Royal  University  when 
the  Royal  University  was  established  ? — By  no  means  ; 
that  has  never  been  contemplated  for  a  moment. 

148.  (Chairman.)  It  is  not  intended  to  interfere 
with  the  existing  charter  of  the  University  of  London  ? 
— So  far  from  proposing  the  abolition  of  the  London 
University,  it  is,  as  your  Lordship  says,  not  intended 
in  any  degree  to  interfere  with  their  work  or  with  the 
reforms  which  they  may,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
consideration  which  has  recently  been  given  to  the 
matter,  think  it  proper  independently  to  propose,  and 
which  may  be  carried  out,  we  conceive,  side  by  side 
with  and  in  addition  to  what  we  are  now  proposing. 

149.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Do  you  propose  that  this  uni- 
versity shall  be  endowed  by  an  annual  vote  of  Par- 
liament ? — We  have  not  made  any  such  proposition. 

150.  (Chairman.)  I  think  we  may  certainly  pass 
over  the  first  and  second  clauses  of  the  charter,  which 
are  that  University  College  and  King's  College  are  to 
be  the  first  colleges  in  the  new  university,  and  that 
others  may  be  admitted  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
the  charter  ? — It  is  a  small  matter,  but  I  should  like 
to  say  one  word  about  the  name  of  the  proposed 
university. 

151.  That  is  one  of  those  things  into  which  I  think 
wc  had  better  not  go  at  present.  Supposing  that  the 
university  were  to  be  constituted,  we  should  not  in 
our  Report  go  into  these  details  ? — The  only  point 
that  I  was  about  to  mention,  which  is  an  important 
one  from  our  point  of  view,  is  that  we  thiuk  the  name 
of  "  London  "  is  essential  to  our  success. 

152.  Therefore,  although  the  present  University 
of  London  would  remain,  yet  there  is  to  be  another 
university,  called  the  "  Albert  University  of  London." 
That  is  a  point  which  it  is  as  well  to  have  distinctly 
brought  to  our  minds  ? — Yes. 

153.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  You  would  still  have 
University  College  ? — University  College  would  still 
exist  under  its  present  name. 

154.  (Chairman.)  After  all,  these  are  details  of  a 
kind  which  scarcely  bekng  to  our  present  inquiry, 
at  least  at  this  stage.  If  we  came  to  the  point 
of  being  prepared  to  report  generally  in  favour  of  your 
scheme,  and  were  obliged  to  say  what  we  thought 
about  this  particular  charter,  then  perhaps  it  would 
be  necessary  to  hear  something  about  these  details ; 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  premature  at 
present.  What  goes  to  illustrate  the  principles  of 
your  plan  I  think  we  may  very  well  hear  about.  The 
third  clause  of  the  proposed  charter  does  raise  an 
important  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  you 
propose  to  deal  with  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  what  do  you 
propose   upon    that  ? — It   has   been   proposed,  in 


accordance  with  the  original  objects  of  the  association  Sir  G.  Young, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  consideration  which  we  Bart.,  The 
have  given  to  the  matter,  that  there  should  be  an  Rev- H-  WaJ:e> 
intimate  association  between  the  University  of  London  j^j^Erichsen 
of  the  future  and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Esq.,  LL.D.,' 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  as  representing  the  F.R.S. 

medical  profession.  This  proposed  association  requires   

no  justification  in  itself,  but  as  compared  with  such  3  June  1888- 
a  representation  of  the  medical  profession  as  might 
be  sought  by  members  of  the  medical  schools 
being  placed  upon  the  council  of  the  university 
directly  representing  those  schools,  the  reasons  why 
we  desire  it  are  twofold.  In  the  first  place  wo  think 
that  it  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  university 
tnat  it  should  be  connected  with  those  bodies ;  their 
position  and  character  before  the  public  would  be  of 
benefit  to  the  university.  In  the  next  place  the  number 
of  the  medical  schools  is  so  great  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  room  for  an  effective  representation  of 
each  one  of  them  upon  the  council  of  the  university, 
in  wdiich  the  government  is  to  be  reposed,  without 
unduly  multiplying  its  numbers.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  have  not  abstained  from  inserting 
Chapter  III.  in  the  draft  charter,  although  we  have 
not  up  to  the  present  time  received  from  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  or  from  the  Loyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  any  intimation  that  such  a  proposition 
would  be  acceptable  to  them  ;  in  fact  we  know  that 
they  have  been  proceeding  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
charter  for  a  differently  constituted  body  and  for  a 
somewhat  different  purpose.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
obvious  that  the  alternative  now  at  issue  lies  between 
us.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  at  all  likely  that  this 
Commission  will  recommend  to  Her  Majesty  the 
appointment  of  both  the  bodies  which  are  now  recom- 
mended, the  one  by  the  university  colleges,  and  the 
other  by  the  professional  colleges  of  medicine.  In 
that  case  it  may  be,  and  we  have  some  ground  to 
think  it  will  be  the  case,  that  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  will,  as 
a  second  alternative  to  their  own  proposal,  prefer  some 
such  proposal  as  we  have  made  to  the  existing  state 
of  things.  If  that  should  be  the  case  then  there 
would  be  room  for  the  consideration  of  these  provi- 
sions of  our  draft  charter.  If,  however,  that  should 
cot  be  the  case,  or  if  for  any  reason  it  should  not  be 
possible  to  include  a  representation  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  upon  the  council  of  the  University,  if  they 
decline  to  take  any  part  in  the  matter,  then  it  does 
not  follow  that  our  proposals  would  collapse,  or  that 
60'jae  such  university  as  is  provided  in  this  charter 
conld  not  be  carried  out.  It  would  then  be  necessary 
to  secure  a  general  representation  of  the  interests  of 
the  medical  profession  by  some  other  means,  as  for 
instance,  by  a  suitable  representation  of  the  medical 
schools  of  London  on  the  council  of  the  university. 

155.  You  do  not  make  it  clear  in  this  article,  as  it 
is  before  rce,  whether  your  idea  is  to  make  these  two 
colleges,  colleges  in  a  university,  or  to  associate  them  in 
some  other  manner? — We  have  rather  avoided  the  use 
of  terms  which  might  create  confusion  as  to  our  inten- 
tions. It  is  quite  clear  that  if  University  College  and 
King's  College  were  constituted  colleges  in  the 
university,  the  purposes  for  which  they  would  be  so 
constituted  being  teaching  purposes,  it  would  not  be 
suitable  to  use  the  same  term  in  regard  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  The  word  "  associated  "  is  a  neutral  word, 
and  may  be  altered,  but  we  have  used  it  in  default  of  a 
better. 

156.  What  strikes  me  is  that  this  is  not  a  matter 
of  detail,  but,  considering  that  we  have  also  to  deal 
with  petitions  from  these  colleges,  it  is  a  matter  of 
substantial  importance  to  have  something  like  a  clear 
idea  of  the  sort  of  association  which  you  contemplate  ? 
— We  propose  that  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  should  appoint 
members  of  the  council  of  the  university.  We  pro- 
pose that  they  should  have  a  representation  equal  to 
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Sir  G.  Youny,   that  which  is  allotted  to  the  two  university  colleges, 
Bart.,  The     such  representation  being  independent  of  the  repre- 
Rev.^H.^ace,  sentation  0f  the  medical  profession,  consideied  from  the 
E.  Erichsen     teaching  side,  which  would  be  provided  ior  otherwise 
Esq.,  LL.D.,    as  in  the  case  of  teachers  in  other  branches  of  study. 
F.tt.S.  157.  Then  you  propose  to  make  all  the  ^xisiintr 

  medical  schools  medical  schools  of  your  own  univer- 

2June:»S8.  s-lty  ?_yes.  ([)r  Wace.)  Might  I  add,  with  general 
reference  to  this  point,  that  if  there  is  any  vagueness  in 
the  proposals  of  our  charter  as  to  the  position  of  these 
colleges,  it  is  because  we  are  anxious  for  their  co- 
operation in  proposing  such  arrangements ;  we  desire 
them  to  state  what  would  be  satisfactory  to  themselves 
rather  than  that  we  should  propose  it  from  our  own 
point  of  view  alone. 

158.  (To  Sir  George  Young.}  I  think  we  have  got 
what  we  wanted  your  idea  upon,  namely,  that  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Eoyal  College 
of  Surgeons  should  not  be  colleges  in  the  university, 
but  should  nominate  certain  members  upon  the 
governing  body  of  the  university  ?  —  That  is  our 
suggestion. 

159.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Looking  at  Chapter  IV.,  with 
regard  to  medical  schools,  I  understand  it  to  be  part  of 
the  case  of  University  College  and  King's  College,  that 
you  ought  to  have  a  true  system  of  college,  or  at  all 
events  of  university  teaching,  that  is  to  say,  association 
of  teachers  and  students,  and  a  systematic  course  of 
teaching  and  study,  and  so  on;  would  it  not  be  a 
deviation  from  and  indeed  an  abandonment  of  that 
principle  to  admit  these  12  medical  schools  throughout 
London,  and  all  the  students   thereof,  without  any 
special  training  of  the  kind  indicated  ? — The  medical 
schools,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  subsequent 
chapter  of  the  draft  charter,  page  14,  aie  admitted  in 
respect  only  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  ;  they  are 
not  necessarily  admitted  in  respect  of  the  Faculty 
of  Science.    We  have  no  occasion  to  criticise  or  to 
speak  slightingly  of  the  regularity  or  efficiency  of  the 
medical  course  which  is  given  in  any  one  of  these 
medical  schools.    We  gladly  recognise  the  efficiency 
of  their  teaching  as  conferring  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  qualification  as  medical  practitioners,  and 
the  General  Medical  Council,  the  president  of  which 
I  believe  will  desire  to  give  evidence  before  the 
Commission,  is  responsible  for  no  medical  school 
being  other  than  efficient.    Holding,  as  they  do,  that 
legal  position  in  the  country,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
consider  them  entitled  to  admission  to  the  university 
in  regard  to  their  medical  students  on  terms  analo- 
gous to  those  on  which  the  medical  students  of  the 
two  university  colleges  are  admitted.    In  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  Chairman  as  to  Chapter  IV.  of  the 
draft  charter,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  words  there  between  the  medical  schools 
of  University  College  and  King's  College  and  the 
other  medical  schools.    I  wish  to  say  that  that  is 
merely  a  difference  in  words,  forced  upon  us  by  the 
necessity  of  presenting  this  draft  charter  last  year 
before  any  understanding  could  be  arrived  at  with  the 
other  medical  schools,  who  at  that  time  were  rather 
supporting  the  views  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  than  our  proposal, 
although  we  have  our  supporters  in  every  one  of  them. 
In  order  that  we  might  not  be  proposing  to  the  Privy 
Council  a  draft  charter  which  could  not  be  carried 
out,  we  left  to  the  other  medical  schools  the  option  of 
coming  in  without  any  further  conditions  of  efficiency 
to  be  decided  upon  by  the  university,  which  would 
be  hardly  becoming  under  the  circumstances,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  already  recognised  by  the  country  as 
efficient.    But  if  they  are  willing  now,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe  some  of  them  are,  to  come  in  and  be 
original  medical  schools  of  the  university,  then  the 
wording  of  this  charter  will  be  altered  with  the  utmost 
<^ood  will,  so  as  to  place  them  in  the  same  position 
with  our  own  medical  schools. 

160.  (Dr.  Ball.)  What  do  you  mean  by  "  medical 
schools"?  What  I  should  understand  by  "medical 
schools  "  would  be  such  as  exist  in  the  universities 
Tnth  which  I  am  connected,  in  which  there  is  a  pro- 


fessor of  anatomy,  a  professor  of  medicine,  a  professor 
of  materia  medica,  and  so  on  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
sometimes  the  phrase  is  applied  to  nothing  but  a 
private  association  of  surgeons  and  physicians  who  are 
connected  with  a  hospital.  When  you  speak  of  the 
medical  schools  of  London,  are  there  any  medical 
schools  whatever,  with  the  exception  of  University 
College  and  King's  College,  that  have  regular  collegiate 
teaching  of  science ;  and  are  not  the  other  medical 
schools  voluntary  associations  of  eminent  physicians 
and  surgeons  who  use  a  particular  hospital  ? — The 
medical  schools  we  mean  are  all  those  which  are 
recognised  as  efficient  by  any  body  having  power  to 
grant  a  qualification  to  practice  medicine  or  surgery 
under  the  Medical  Acts.  They  have  important  statu- 
tory privileges,  and  they  are  efficient,  beyond  question, 
in  regard  to  what  are  known  as  the  clinical  branches 
of  their  study. 

161.  In  the  Royal  University  we  require  attendance 
in  the  hospitals,  and  we  require  certificates  from  the 
surgeons  and  physicians  connected  with  the  hospitals  ; 
but  the  Queen's  Colleges,  utterly  irrespective  of  that 
kind  of  school  connected  with  particular  hospitals, 
have  professors  and  teachers  of  the  very  highest 
ability.  I  consider  that  the  two  cases  are  totally 
different.  It  might  be  quite  right  to  place  on  the 
council  professors  of  the  sciences ;  but  that  is  a 
totally  different  thing  from  giving  self-constituted 
bodies  of  physicians  and  surgeons  a  right  to  claim 
that  position.  The  Crown  ma)'  nominate  them,  but 
I  think  you  are  making  it  too  wide  in  giving  them  a 
right  to  claim  it.  There  are  two  bodies  which  have 
regular  professors ;  why  should  you  not  confine  their 
admission  to  the  council  to  them  ? — The  teachers  of 
the  other  medical  schools  in  London  are  not  called 
professors,  but  in  many  respects  they  are  as  eminent 
in  their  separate  lines  as  could  be  wished.  I  have 
already  said  that  in  regard  to  the  scientific  branches 
of  medical  education  we  must  undoubtedly  exercise 
some  discrimination.  As  a  proof  of  that,  I  will 
mention  a  fact  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge  at 
University  College  lately,  viz.,  that  some  of  the  smaller 
medical  schools  have  lately  decided  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  scientific  study  they  would  no  longer  attempt 
to  give  lectures,  for  instance,  on  physiology  and 
chemistry  in  the  school  itself,  but  the)'  have  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  Government  school  at  South 
Kensington,  whereby  their  students  are  taken  over  and 
receive  that  scientific  instruction  there,  the  arrangement 
not  being  made  by  the  Government  school  with  the 
separate  students,  but  with  the  governing  body  of  the 
medical  schools.  I  have  no  intention  to  find  fault  with 
the  arrangement;  it  may  work  very  well,  though  I 
should  think  it  desirable  in  such  cases  that  students 
should  be  left  free  to  obtain  their  teaching  where  it  is 
most  efficient.  From  the  point  of  view  of  University 
College  something  was  said  against  it,  but  I  do  not 
desire  to  press  that  point  upon  the  present  occasion, 
except  merely  as  proving  that  there  is  a  line  to  be 
drawn  between  the  scientific  side  of  the  medical 
schools  and  the  medical  side.  That  line  we  have 
endeavoured  to  observe  in  our  charter. 

162.  (Chairman)  I  suppose  the  definition  of 
medical  schools  is  well  understood,  because  you  speak  of 
"  the  medical  schools  of  University  College,  London, 
"  and  Kiug's  College,  London."  How  are  they 
defined  ;  they  are  not  incorporated  bodies,  I  suppose  ? 
— They  are  not  separately  incorporated.  They  are 
departments  respectively  of  the  colleges,  but  they  are 
separately  recognised  as  medical  schools  for  the 
purposes  of  medical  education  under  the  Medical 
Registration  Acts. 

163.  In  the  Acts  of  Parliament  they  are  recognised, 
and  in  the  constitution  of  those  two  colleges,  so  that 
everybody  would  know  what  was  meant : — Quite  so. 

161.  You  propose  to  deal  with  them  in  the  way 
appearing  by  Chapters  IV.  and  XXV.  ? — Yes. 

165.  You  speak  in  Chapter  XXV.  of  "the  govern- 
ing body  of  a  medical  school,"  1  observe ;  what  are  the 
governing  bodies,  and  how  are  they  constituted  ? — The 
governing  body  of  a  medical  school  must  be  interpreted 
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with  reference  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
school,  ami  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  any  general 
definition  of  the  persons  of  whom  it  consists,  or  of  the 
arrangements  under  which  it  exists.  In  some  cases 
the  lesral  governing  bodj  of  the  medical  school  would 
be  no"  other  than  the  committee  of  the  hospital,  but 
in  others  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  medical 
school  have  functions  which  for  the  purposes  of  the 
medical  school  would  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as 
a  governing  body. 

166.  {Dr.  Ball.)  Have  you  any  precedent  for  a 
university  giving  coercive  admission  to  its  governing 
body,  to  the  governing  body  of  a  hospital,  not  of  a 
college  ? — I  think  I  have  been  misunderstood.  I  was 
desirous  of  explaining  that  we  had  not  included  in  the 
council  of  the  university  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  medical  schools. 

167.  {Chairman.)  At  page  14  of  the  draft  charter 
I  read  this :  "  The  governing  body  of  a  medical 
"  school  admitted  to  the  university  in  respect  of  any 
"  faculty  other  than  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  shall  be 
"  entitled  to  designate  professors  and  lecturers  of  the 
"  school  to  be  members  of  the  assembly  of  the 
"  faculty  ; "  but  you  say  that  you  would  not  actually 
include  any  such  body  except  in  respect  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  ? — Not  necessarily.  If  we  did,  the 
question  would  be  raised :  Who  are  the  teachers  of 
the  medical  schools  ?  Are  the  particular  persons  on 
the  teaching  body  qualified,  as  such,  to  be  members  of 
an  assembly  of  a  faculty,  a  body  which  has  an 
important  position  under  the  charter,  and  which  is  to 
perform  definite  functions  ?  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  must  apply  to  the  governing  body  of  the 
school,  to  ascertain  who  are  worthy  of  being  so  con- 
sidered. 

168.  That  paragraph  on  page  14  relates  only  to 
medical  schools  admitted  "  in  respect  of  any  faculty 
"  other  than  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  "? — That  is  so. 

169.  The  next  point  that  I  observe  is  that  you 
seem  to  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law  ? — That  is  so ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  named. 
That  is  no  doubt  a  divergence  from  the  broad  basis 
upon  which  the  association  was  originally  founded,  in 
which  the  Faculty  of  Law  was  expressly  mentioned. 
If  that  is  mentioned  to  me  as  constituting  a  falling  off 
in  our  aims,  I  must  reply  that  this  charter  was  drawn 
up  for  a  practical  purpose  in  accordance  with  a  com- 
munication from  the  Privy  Council  last  year,  telling 
us  that  if  we  wanted  our  petition  to  be  considered  a 
draft  charter  was  necessary.  We  were  obliged  to 
draw  it  to  the  best  of  our  power;  and  with  the  limited 
influence  which  we  possessed  over  the  several  bodies 
that  we  were  desirous  to  include,  it  appeared  to  us 
that  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  it  would  be  better  to  hold 
back  for  a  time  such  provisions  as  might  have  occurred 
to  some  of  us,  but  have  not  been  formally  decided  upon 
with  regard  to  a  Faculty  of  Law,  in  the  hope  that 
either  before  these  proposals  took  practical  effect,  or 
afterwards,  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  university 
when  constituted,  a  development  might  be  given 
to  a  Faculty  of  Law  in  the  university  which  could 
hardly  at  present  be  satisfactorily  arranged.  We 
have  reserved  under  Chapter  V.  power  in  the  uni- 
versity to  institute  "  other  faculties,"  and.  the  faculty 
which  we  more  especially  had  in  contemplation  was 
the  Faculty  of  Law.  If  the  arrangement  for  including 
representatives  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  the  university  be 
successful  the  precedent  may  be  followed  hereafter, 
subject  to  whatever  modifications  may  be  necessary, 
in  the  case  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  In  any  case  the 
study  of  law  will  be  pursued  in  the  new  university  as 
a  branch  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  as  it  is  at  present  both 
at  University  College  and  at  King's  College. 

170.  Bearing  in  mind  that  we  do  not  want  to  go 
into  questions  of  form  or  of  detail  which  involve  no 
principle,  we  are  ready  to  hear  anything  else  upon  the 
charter  as  to  points  to  which  you  attach  importance 
and  which  involve  a  principle  ? — The  provisions 
which  are  essential  are  two,  of  which  the  first  is  laid 
down  in  Chapter  V.  : — That   the  degrees  shall  be 
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conferred  upon  all  persons  "  who  shall  have  pursued  Sir  G.  Young, 
"  a  regular  course  of  study  in  a  college  or  medical      Bart.,  The 
"  school  in  the  university,"  to  which  we  add,  "  and 
"  shall  submit  themselves  for  examination." 

171.  {Dr  Ball.)  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  a  man 
shall  be  able  to  obtain  a  degree  who  has  never  learned 
anything  but  medicine  ? — No.. 

172.  He  must  have  some  other  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion besides  ? — I  think  so,  distinctly. 

173.  {Chairman.)  It  is  not  distinctly  expressed 
certainly,  because  the  words  are,  "  a  regular  course 
"  of  study  in  a  college  or  medical  school  in  the 
'•  university,"  and  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  see 
there  to  show  that  all  those  who  are  in  the  medical 
schools  must  be  instructed  in  other  arts  ? — {Dr.  Wace,) 
No  person  can  be  registered  as  a  medical  student 
without  passing  a  preliminary  general  examination. 

174.  That  may  be  ;  but  does  that  depend  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  medical  school  ?  —  {Mr. 
Erichsen.)  It  depends  upon  the  medical  corporations. 
{Dr.  Wace.)  Before  a  student  can  enter  upon  his 
course  of  study  in  medicine  he  must  pass  some  exami- 
nation which  is  recognised  by  the  General  Medical 
Council. 

175.  {Dr.  Ball.)  But  that  is  not  very  deep,  is  it  ? 
— It  is  not  very  deep,  but  it  involves  a  fair  amount 
of  classical  knowledge. 

176.  {Chairman.)  At  all  events,  to  that  extent  you 
rely  upou  the  regulations  of  the  Medical  Council  ? — 
Yes.  {Sir  George  Young.)  To  that  I  should  Avish  to 
add  that  a  medical  student  obtaining  a  qualification  to 
practice,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  obtaining 
a  degree,  cannot  be  described  as  a  man  who  knows 
nothing  but  medicine.  The  curriculum  of  study 
involves  a  great  many  other  subjects. 

177.  {Dr.  Ball.)  Is  it  any  higher  than  an 
apothecary's  qualification  ? — {Dr.  Wace.)  The  medical 
student  has  to  pass  a  preliminary  general  examination, 
unless  he  has  already  passed  one  of  certain  recognised 
examinations. 

178.  Would  it  be  the  same  sort  of  examination  as  an 
attorney's  articled  clerk  would  have  to  pass  for  ad- 
mission to  his  profession  7— {Sir  George  Young.)  I 
do  not  think  I  could  accept  that. 

179.  {Chairman.)  The  real  answer  is  that  you  rely 
upon  the  existing  requirements  of  the  existing  medical 
schools  and  bodies,  and  upon  the  continuance  of  the 
same  or  more  efficient  requirements  ? — No,  we  rely 
upon  the  conditions  which  the  university  will  impose 
for  its  degrees. 

180.  In  the  draft  charter  the  words  are,  "  Who 
"  shall  have  pursued  a  regular  course  of  study  in  a 
"  college  or  medical  school  in  the  university,"  and 
the  question  arose  as  to  whether  by  those  words  you 
secured  the  study  in  the  medical  schools  of  anything 
except  medicine ;  1  understand  the  answer  to  be  that 
you  do  indirectly  secure  it,  because  the  medical 
authorities  require  a  preliminary  examination,  and 
because  the  medical  studies  themselves  to  some  extent 
involve  the  study  of  general  science  ? — -Yes,  but  we 
have  got  thus  far,  that  the  university  should  have 
power  to  confer  degrees  upon  such  persons,  not  that 
the  university  shall  confer  degrees,  but  that  the 
university  shall  make  its  own  conditions.  You  may 
trust  to  the  university  for  securing  that  the  character 
of  its  degrees  shall  be  kept  up. 

181.  {Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  Is  that  what  is 
meant  by  the  words  "  and  shall  submit  themselves  for 
examination"? — Yes,  it  is  involved  in  that. 

182.  It  does  not  mean  a  medical  examination  only  ? 
— No,  it  means  examination  for  degrees. 

183.  {Chairman.)  It  seems  to  me  at  present  that 
the  "  regular  course  of  study,"  out  of  which  all  this 
arose,  is  really  that  which  they  would  obtain  in  the 
medical  schools ;  that  may  or  may  not  involve  some 
parts  of  science,  and  may  involve  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation in  elementary  knowledge  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear 
that  it  is  not  a  regular  course  of  study  in  the  uni- 
versity ? — I  think  the  charter  does  not  impose  upon 
the  university  the  duty  of  refusing  degrees  to  medical 
students,  otherwise  qualified,  in  medicine,  although 
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Sir  G.  Young,  they  may  not  be  qualified  to  take  a  degree  in  arts ; 

Bart.,  The  but  I  do  not  think  that  in  any  university  a  prelimi- 
nev._a.  nace,  nary  degree  in  arts  is  l'ecognised  as  a  necessity  before 
E.  Erichsen    a  degree  in  medicine  is  granted. 

Esq.,  LL.D.,       184.  You  said  that  this  "  regular  course  of  study  " 
F.R.S.       was  a  point  to  which  you  attach  cardinal  importance, 

  and  we  want  to  know  exactly  what  it  means  ? — I  will 

2  June  1888.    endeavour  to  explain  my  meaning. 

185.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying, 
that  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  I  suppose  also  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  a  preliminary  degree  in 
arts  is  required  before  a  degree  in  medicine  can  be 
obtained  ? — It  may  be  so. 

186.  (Dr.  Ball.)  In  Dublin  University  you  must 
pass,  I  think,  in  general  subjects  as  well  as  in  medi- 
cine, and  in  the  Royal  University  one  year  is  devoted 
to  general  culture  ? — No  doubt  I  shall  be  corrected  if 
I  am  wrong. 

187.  But,  as  I  understand,  your  distinction  is  that 
it  is  only  permissive  to  the  university,  and  not  obliga- 
tory, and  that  that  therefore  is  a  protection  against  the 
right  being  ill-used  ? — I  do  not  think  that  those  were 
my  words,  or  that  that  was  the  bearing  of  my 
remarks. 

188.  I  thought  you  were  drawing  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  university  having  the  power  of  giving  the 
degree,  and  the  university  being  obliged  to  give  the 
degree? — I  do  draw  such  a  distinction. 

189.  It  is  a  privilege,  or  a  power,  and  not  an  obliga- 
tion ? — Quite  so.  {Dr.  TVace.)  Or  in  another  way, 
the  words  which  Lord  Selborne  has  drawn  attention 
to  are  :  "  Who  shall  have  pursued  a  regular  course  of 
study  " ;  but  of  course  it  will  be  for  the  university, 
when  constituted,  to  describe  what  the  regular  course 
of  study  should  be,  and  it  would  be  in  its  power  to  re- 
quire certain  attainments  in  arts  before  it  allowed  a 
student  to  go  on  to  medicine. 

190.  (Chairman  to  Sir  George  Young.)  That  would 
depend  upon  the  powers  which  were  assumed  over  the 
medical  schools  ? — The  university  would  have  entire 
control  over  its  degrees. 

191.  (To  Dr.  TVace.)  The  only  question  is,  what  is 
the  value  of  this  particular  qualification  of  the  power  to 
which  you  say  you  attach  cardinal  importance,  "  who 
''■  shf.ll  have  pursued  a  regular  course  of  study  in  a 
"  college,  or  medical  school  in  the  university."  I 
think  it  has  resulted,  from  what  we  have  heard,  that 
the  value  of  it  as  to  the  medical  schools  is  only  just  as 
much  as  the  constitution  of  the  medical  schools  may 
give  ? — No,  that  preliminary  security  exists  .already, 
and  must  exist ;  but  as  it  will  rest  with  the  university, 
when  constituted,  to  determine  what  the  regular 
course  of  study  may  be,  it  will  be  perfectly  within  its 
competence,  when  so  constituted,  to  require  even  more 
than  that. 

192.  That  may  be  the  intention,  and  there  may  be 
words  to  carry  it  into  effect,  but  what  I  have  read 
about  the  medical  schools  does  not  contain  any  such 
power  to  the  university  to  control  the  course  of  study 
in  medical  schools  ? — No,  but  if  a  medical  school  did 
not  give  that  course  of  study  which  the  university 
required,  the  students  from  that  medical  school  would 
not  be  admitted  to  the  university  examinations. 

193.  I  could  not  see  in  the  clauses  that  I  looked  at 
with  reference  to  the  medical  schools  any  assumption 
of  a  power  on  the  part  of  the  university  authorities  to 
control  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  medical 
schools  ? — If  your  lordship  will  look  at  page  14, 
Article  XXVI.,  you  will  see  that  that  article  provides 
that:  "A  college  or  medical  school  in  the  uni- 
"  vcrsity  shall  not  in  any  way  be  under  the  jurisdic- 
"  tion  or  control  of  the  council,  except  as  regards 
"  the  regulations  for  the  duration  and  nature  of  the 
"  studies  to  be  required  of  the  students  of  the  college 
"  or  school  as  a  qualification  for  university  degrees  or 
"  distinction"  —  that  is  to  say,  except  as  regards 
the  very  point  that  you  are  now  mentioning. 

194.  It  does  give  the  power,  no  doubt.  We  may 
pass  from  that,  because  we  have  now  got  it  that  there 
is  a  power  given  by  implication  in  that  clause  ? — (Sir 
George  Yoiniy.)    The  subject  which  has  been  put  to 


me  is  one  upon  which  I  have  abstained  from  pre- 
paring evidence,  namely,  the  educational  details  of  the 
new  university. 

195.  Of  course  it  becomes  a  very  important  con- 
sideration -whether  the  medical  schools  intend  to  place 
their  studies  as  qualifying  for  degrees  under  that 
control ;  you  do  not  know  whether  they  will  be  con- 
senting parties  to  that  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  particular  school,  or  the  whole  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  our  own,  will  consent  to  accept  the 
constitution  of  the  university  as  we  have  proposed  it  ; 
but  it  will  be  nothing  new  to  them  that  the  regula- 
tions under  which  their  students  obtain  degrees  will 
lie  regulations,  not  of  their  own  constitution,  but  of 
the  university,  because  that  is  the  case  at  present  in 
whatever  university  their  students  may  apply  to  obtain 
degrees. 

196.  The  University  of  London  does  not  prescribe 
the  course  of  study  ? — At  present  the  University  of 
London  accepts  the  course  of  study  of  the  medical 
schools,  and  insists  upon  it. 

197.  But  it  does  not  in  any  way  control  it  ? — No  ; 
and  the  future  university  will  have  the  additional  power 
of  saying  whether  the  course  of  study  is  sufficient. 

198.  Will  you  pass  to  any  other  points  of  impor- 
tance upon  which  you  wish  to  dwell  ? — At  the  end  of 
Chapter  V.  there  is  a  provision  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  attention  in  view  of  one  side  of  the  subject 
which  may  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Commis- 
sion :  that  the  university  may  appoint  lecturers, 
independently  of  the  colleges  or  the  medical  schools, 
to  give  instruction  in  any  subject.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  university  such  as  we  contemplate  must  do  a  good 
deal  of  missionary  work.  What  is  known  as  the 
movement  for  the  extension  of  university  education 
has  been  brought  to  our  notice,  and  it  has  been 
strongly  pressed  that  such  a  movement,  which  has 
been  largely  promoted  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  in  other  towns  of  the  United  King- 
dom, should  not  be  omitted  from  the  programme  of 
the  university.  A  provision  of  this  kind  will  enable 
the  university  to  take  steps  in  that  direction.  The 
next  point  to  which  I  have  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  is  the  composition  of  the  council,  Chapter  X. 
Following  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  in  all  respects,  the 
lines  of  the  charter  of  the  Victoria  University,  we  pro- 
pose that  there  should  be  on  the  council  persons  repre- 
senting the  several  colleges  in  the  university.  We 
propose  that,  if  they  are  willing  to  accept  the  position, 
there  should  be  on  the  council  persons  representing 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  and  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  and  further, 
persons  representing  the  several  assemblies  of  the 
faculties  in  the  university.  That  is  the  means  by 
which  the  teaching  power  will  have  its  proper  share 
in  the  government  of  the  university  assigned  to  it. 

199.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Do  you  give  the  Crown  no  nomi- 
nation at  all  except  in  the  case  of  the  chancellor  ? — 
Yes,  we  propose  th?t  six  members  of  the  council 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  tinder  the  charter, 
and  that  of  those  six  three  should  continue  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  other  three  in 
process  of  time  might  be  appointed  by  Ike  graduates 
in  convocation.  In  all  these  questions  of  number  or 
of  relative  representation  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  details,  nor  do  I  propose  to  enter  into  similar 
details  as  to  how  the  best  provision  might  now  be 
made  in  the  charter,  if  thought  desirable,  for  the 
better  constitution  of  the  Faculty  of  Laws.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  if  matters  were  not  yet  ripe  for  the  con- 
stitution of  such  a  Faculty  of  Laws  as  we  should  wish 
to  see,  it  might  be  left  for  a  supplemental  charter 
when  the  time  came,  and  it  might  not  be  thought 
necessary  to  provide  for  everything  at  the  present 
time.  The  next  point  to  which  I  have  to  refer  is  the 
division  of  teachers  into  faculties.  This  is,  I  think, 
considered  an  important  point  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  university.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  profession 
of  teachers  doing  university  work  in  a  variety  of  insti- 
tutions, a  great  majority  of  whom  arc  teachers  on  the 
medical  side ;  and  for  that  reason,  among  others,  we  ha  ve 
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thought  it  desirable,  in  organising  the  teaching  power 
of  the  colleges,  not  to  arrange  them  so  much  accord- 
ing to  the  institutions  in  which  they  work  as  according 
to°the  subjects  in  which  they  teach  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  as  regards  the  representation  on  the  council  and 
the  election  of  the  boards  of  studies  which  are  to  be 
the  official  advisers  of  the   council  in  educational 
matters,  the  division  should  be  between  the  Medical 
Faculty  on  the  one  hand,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  (and  at 
present  of  Laws)  in  the  second  place,  and  the  Faculty 
of  Science  in  the  third.    That  enables  us  to  provide 
effective  boards   of  studies,  working   upon  a  well- 
defined  set  of  subjects,  and  also  to  bring  together  the 
workers  in  the  several  institutions  in  a  manner  which 
will  tend,  we  think,  to  carry  out  those  arrangements 
by  way  of  organisation  to  which  I  have  pointed  in  a 
previous  part  of  my  evidence.    We  think  it  important 
also  that  the  faculties,  the  assemblies  of  teachers, 
should  consist  only  of  teachers.    We  do  not  propose 
to  give  these  faculties  substantive  powers  ;  their  voice 
will  be  consultative  in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  in  distinction  from  certain  proposals  which 
have  been  advocated,  in  particular  by  the  convocation 
of  the  University  of  London,  we  do  not  see  any  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  infusing  into  the  assemblies 
which  elect  the  boards  of  studies,  or  into  the  board  of 
studies  itself,  the  representatives  of  those  who  are  not 
professional  teachers,  that  is  to  say,  the  graduates  of 
the  university.    I  will  pass  now  to  Chapter  XIX. 
of  the  charter  with  regard  to  examinations.    It  has 
been  somewhat  persistently  objected  to  our  plan  by 
those  who,  I  think,  have  not  given  it  quite  sufficient 
examination,  that  we  incur  the  danger  (I  do  net  know 
whether  it  will  be  said  that  it  has  been  proposed  with 
the  object)  of  putting  the  examinations  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  by  consequence  the  granting  of  the  degrees, 
which  is  a  matter  of  public  interest,  too  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be 
anxious  to  multiply  the  number  of  their  own  students 
and  possibly  to  give  degrees  on  too  easy  terms.  We 
propose  nothing  more  in  this  respect  than  the  system 
which  is  in  existence  in,  I  might  almost  say,  all 
universities  which  come  under  the  definition  of  teach- 
ing universities.    We  have  followed  the  lines  of  the 
charter  of  the  Victoria  University.    We  propose  to 
provide  by  the  charter  that  there  shall  be  no  examina- 
tion without  an  external  element,  and  we  have  been 
somewhat  more  particular  in  the  provisions  for  giving 
responsibility  and  influence  to  the  external  element 
than  in  the  charter  of  the  Victoria  University ;  but 
we  think  it  mos-t  important  that  the  teachers  of  the 
university  should  not  be  excluded  from  a  share  in  the 
management  of  the  examinations.     It  is  worth  while 
to  compare  our  system  with  that  of  the  University 
of  London,  which  is  in  some  respects  different.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  system  now  proposed  over 
that  which  at  present  exists  in  the  University  of 
London  we  conceive  to  be  that  whatever  may  be 
the  wish  or  the  leaning  of  a  particular  examiner  lie 
will  be  under  this  system  controlled  by  a  board  of 
studies  consisting  of  professional  teachers,  who  will 
maintain  something  of  permanence  in  the  character  of 
the  examination.    The  system  of  the  University  of 
London,  by  which  the  examination  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  two  examiners  without  such  a  board  of 
studies,  we  think  to  be  not  so  safe  or  so  good  as  that 
which  we  propose.    Passing  to  Chapter  XXV.  of  the 
draft  charter  the  Commissioners  will  find  under  it 
the  provisions  under  which  it  is  contemplated  that 
future  colleges  should  be  admitted  to  the  univer- 
sity.   These  are  also  drawn  in  substance  from  the 
provisions  in  the  charter  of  the  Victoria  University, 
somewhat  altered,  and,  perhaps,  improved  in  drafting, 
that  is  to  say,  "  First,  that  the  college  is  established 
"  on  a  basis  justifying  the  expectation  of  its  permanent 
'•'  existence,  and  is  under  the  independent  control  of 
"  its  own  governing  body  ;  secondly,  that  the  college 
"  possesses  a  sufficient  staff,  buildings,  and  appliances, 
"  with  adequate  arrangements  for  teaching  and  study 
"  in  the  faculty  or  faculties  in  respect  of  which  the 
"  application  is  granted."    Under  that  head,  and  also 
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given,  as  m  the  case  of  the  Victoria  University 
charter,  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  last  point  in  the 
charter  to  which  I  shall  call  attention,  and  one  of  those 
which  is  considered  essential,  is  Chapter  XXVIII., 
in  connexion  with  the  paragraph  in  Chapter  I.,  with 
reference  to  the  same  subject,  whereby  the  principle 
of  a  local  university  is  definitely  adopted. 

200.  (Mr.  Broclrick.)  Which  is  the  point  to  which 
you  are  calling  attention  now  ? — Locality.  We  con- 
sider that  London  is  large  enough  and  important 
enough  m  an  educational  sense  to  support  a  university 
of  its  own,  and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we 
would  reply  to  the  objection  which  has  been  raised 
by  the  University  of  London,  in  which  our  proposals 
are  opposed  on  the  ground  of  the  danger  of  the  multi- 
plication of  small  universities  in  the  country.  We 
do  not  propose  a  small  university.  The  university 
that  we  contemplate  from  the  day  of  its  foundation 
will  deserve  to  rank,  not  indeed  on  a  footing  com- 
parable to  that  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  if  other 
universities,  within  or  without  this  country,  are  con- 
sidered, certainly  not  among  small  universities,  and  if 
the  future  which  we  expect  for  it  is  in  any  degree 
realised,  it  may  even  become  a  very  large  and 
important  university.  I  may  point  out  in  this  con- 
nexion paragraph  4  in  the  petition  of  the  colleges, 
which  mentions  the  special  advantages  possessed  by 
London  for  the  institution  of  a  teaching  university. 
In  London  exist,  not  merely  the  university  colleges, 
and  the  medical  schools  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  with  which  for  this  purpose  I  may  join 
the  School  of  Law  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  but  also 
the  School  of  Science  which  is  carried  on  by  the 
Government  at  South  Kensington.  London  possessed 
in  its  public  institutions,  libraries,  and  educational 
institutions  of  various  kinds  resources  and  oppor- 
tunities which  render  it  the  resort  of  scholars  from  all 
countries,  and  present  peculiar  facilities  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  important  teaching  university.  The 
fact  that  London  has  remained  so  long  without  the 
institution  of  such  a  university  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  when  the  history  of  the  matter  is  considered ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  history,  the  only  thing  that  I  am 
anxious  to  press  upon  the  Commission  at  this  stage  is 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  history  which  in  itself 
constitutes  an  objection  to  what  we  now  propose.  It 
was  under  a  different  state  of  things,  with  a  different 
purpose  from  that  which  is  now  in  view,  that  the 
University  of  London  was  founded  in  the  year  1836, 
and  that  that  separation,  the  consequences  of  which 
we  think  to  have  been  unfortunate,  was  effected 
between  the  examining  power  and  the  teaching 
power. 

201.  (Chairman.)  You  notice  in  the  paper  which 
I  have  before  me,  as  an  objection  to  which  you  desire 
to  make  some  reply,  that  some  have  contended  that 
your  proposed  university  would  not  be  sufficiently  a 
teaching  university  and  would  not  realise  those  objects 
which  it  is  intended  to  realise  ;  what  remarks  do  you 
wish  to  make  upon  that  objection  ? — It  is  right  that 
I  should  notice  this  objection  (though  I  a,m  not 
aware  whether  it  will  be  pressed  upon  the  Commis- 
sioners from  any  quarter)  because  in  the  course  of 
discussions  with  which  I  have  beeome  acquainted  it 
has  been  brought  to  my  notice.  It  is  true  that  the 
model  which  we  have  followed  resembles  more  closely 
than  that  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  (which  was  not 
within  our  reach,  for  no  generation  can  found  such 
institutions  as  Oxford  or  Cambridge,)  a  German  or  a 
Scottish  university  ;  and  it  is  true  also  that  we  have 
not  proceeded  entirely  upon  the  lines  of  a  German 
university,  or  even  upon  those  of  a  Scottish  university. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
very  special  state  of  things,  in  which  not  merely  all 
the  property,  but  all  the  influence  and  all  the  power 
in  university  matters  has  been  vested  in  bodies  which 
do  not  consist  of  teachers,  and  in  which  only  to  a  very 
modified  extent  teachers  have  any  seats  or  any  re- 
presentation.   We  have  remembered  further  that  the 
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Sir  G.  Young,   public  arc  largely  interested  in  universities,  and  that 
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F.R.S.       the  public  should  be  represented  in  various  ways  and 

  from  various  points  of  view  upon  the  governing  body 

2  June  1888.  0r  such  a  university  as  we  propose.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  provide  a  plan  which  will  at  least  show 
our  readiness  to  embody  influences  of  various  kinds, 
and  to  accept  the  representation  of  various  interests. 
We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  insisting  upon  points 
of  detail.  We  are  lastly,  as  a  summing  up  of  the 
evidence  with  which  I  have  troubled  the  Commis- 
sioners to  be  understood  as  insisting  very  strongly,  as 
the  result  of  our  own  personal  experience  of  univer- 
sity education,  which  experience,  speaking,  not  for 
myself,  but  for  my  colleagues,  has  been  considerable, 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  local  university  in  London, 
and  of  a  university  which  shall  be  a  teaching  univer- 
sity, that  is  to  say,  which  shall  confer  its  degrees 
upon  those  who  have  undergone  a  regular  course  of 
instruction  in  an  efficient  teaching  institution. 

202.  There  are  a  few  questions  which  Sir  William 
Thomson,  who  is  not  here  to-day,  wished  to  have 
asked.  To  some  extent  I  think  you  have  answered 
some  of  them  already;  perhaps  you  can  answer 
them  shortly.  Considering  the  population  of  London, 
as  compared  with  that  of  Scotland,  would  there  be 
scope  for  one  independent  teaching  university  in 
London,  without  inconveniently  interfering  with  the 
functions  of  the  existing  University  of  London  ? — I 
think  I  have  shown  that  we  should  not  interfere  with 
their  functions  in  any  way.  The  question,  would 
perhaps  require  an  answer  as  to  whether  we  should 
interfere  with  the  number  of  their  students  in  such  a 
manner  as  seriously  to  diminish  either  the  regard  in 
which  they  were  held  or  the  efficiency  of  their  work. 
I  conceive  that  that  would  not  be  the  case.  I  think 
that  distinguished  students  from  these  colleges  under 
the  new  system,  as  under  the  old,  would  resort  to  the 
University  of  London,  and  obtain  its  degrees,  and  I 
hope  sometimes  win  its  prizes ;  and  I  may  point  to 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the 
Victoria  University  as  a  proof  that  the  University  of 
London  even  now  draws  amongst  its  more  dis- 
tinguished students  as  large  a  number  from  institu- 
tions which  have  the  power  of  granting  their  own 
degrees,  as  it  draws  from  these  two  colleges.  That  is 
the  result  of  an  examination  which  I  made  of  the 
recent  list  of  candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree.  But 
information  of  this  kind  will  be  more  properly  afforded 
by  witnesses  from  the  University  of  London.  In  one 
respect  it  may  be  apprehended,  certainly,  that  some 
diminution  of  the  candidates  for  degrees  in  the 
University  of  London  will  be  experienced,  and  that  is 
in  respect  of  the  medical  degrees.  But  this  result 
will  be  diminished  if  it  is  considered  that  even  now 
the  University  of  London,  as  has  been  shown  in  the 
quotation  that  I  made  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Macnamara  before  the  British  Medical  Association, 
is  regarded  by  the  profession  as  giving  degrees  in 
honours,  and  as  not  giving  what  may  be  called  a  pass 
degree.  Whether  the  new  university  will  give 
degrees  sufficiently  easily  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
gentlemen  who  started  that  movement,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say.  It  is  certainly  not  our  desire  that  any 
degrees,  pass  degrees  or  honour  degrees,  should  be 
obtained  upon  cheap  terms.  But  I  think  it  may  be 
expected  that  a  large  number  of  degrees  will  be  given 
by  the  new  university,  having  regard  to  the  greater 
inter-communication  that  will  take  place  between 
the  teachers  and  those  who  conduct  the  examina- 
tions, which  would  not  take  place  under  any  modifi- 
cation which  we  could  contemplate  with  satisfaction 
of  the  present  system  of  the  University  of  London. 
We  cannot  but  see  that  the  dislocation  of  organisa- 
tion that  exists  between  the  two  bodies  leads  to  a 
good  deal  of  friction.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
degree  is  not  the  same  thing  by  any  means  as  the 
height  of  the  standard  upon    which  the  degree  is 


given.  It  may  be  already  the  object  of  the  University 
of  London,  as  it  will  be  the  object  of  the  new  uni- 
versity, to  render  degrees  easy  to  obtain,  so  far  as 
mere  administrative  regulations  cm  make  them  ;  but 
we  shall  do  it  with  wider  effect  and  greater  advantage, 
becau.-e  the  two  bodies  who  will  be  working  for  the 
same  end  will  be  working  under  the  same  roof,  and 
with  the  same  organisation. 

203.  The  second  question  which  Sir  William 
Thomson  wished  to  have  put  to  you  is  this  :  Would 
the  efficiency  of  the  existing  colleges,  University 
College  and  King's  College,  as  institutions  for  teaching 
and  for  otherwise  promoting  higher  education,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  science,  be  altered  in  any  way 
by  giving  to  each,  or  to  the  two  combined,  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees  independently  of  any  external 
examining  board  ?  In  other  words,  would  their 
efficiency  be  liable  tor  decline  when  they  were  not 
under  the  check,  or  the  stimulus,  arising  out  of  the 
external  examining  board  ? — So  far  from  that,  we 
have  every  reason  to  think,  and  we  do  think,  that 
their  efficiency  will  be  increased ;  but  to  give  a  full 
answer  to  that  question  would  carry  me  into  the  pro- 
vince which  I  have  abstained  from  entering. 

204.  The  third  of  Sir  William  Thomson's  questions 
is  this  :  Is  the  influence  of  the  examinational  require- 
ments of  the  London  University  beneficial,  or  neutral, 
or  not  beneficial,  in  respect  to  the  teaching  of  the 
professors  in  University  College  and  King's  College  ? 
— In  comparison  with  the  effect  of  such  examina- 
tions as  we  contemplate,  we  should  say  that  it  was 
not  so  good.  * 

205.  The  fourth  question  is  :  Woidd  degrees 
granted  by  University  College  and  King's  College, 
if  made  into  a  university,  be  valued  as  highly  as  those 
of  the  existing  University  of  London  ?  Would  they 
imply  anything  more  than  having  passed  satisfactorily 
certain  examinations  ?  If  anything  more,  Avould  i hat 
be  valuable? — They  would  imply  a  great  deal  more, 
because  they  would  imply  that  the  person  obtaining 
them  had  been  submitted  to  the  academic  influences, 
and  had  undergone  that  regular  course  of  instruction 
which  is  generally  considered  to  be  of  importance  in 
education.  The  difference  between  a  regularly  trained 
student  and  a  private  trained  student  is  considerable. 
I  am  not  anxious  to  enter  into  the  comparison,  because 
that  will  be  done  by  teachers,  who  are  better  qualified 
to  speak  on  this  point  than  myself ;  but  I  cannot 
doubt,  from  such  experience  as  I  have  had  in  educa- 
tional matters,  that  there  is  a  difference,  and  that  such 
degrees  are  more  highly  valued. 

206.  The  fifth  question  is  this :  Would  the  ex- 
aminations, if  conducted  chiefly  or  wholly  by  the 
professors  who  have  taught  the  candidates  as  their 
own  stuelents,  afforel  trustworthy  evidence  of  profi- 
ciency in  a  sufficiently  extensive  range  of  learning  ? 
— I  think  I  have  already  answered  that  question. 

207.  Is  it  intendeel  that  the  examinations  should 
be  conducted  chiefly  by  the  professors  who  have 
taught  the  candidates  ? — (Dr.  Wace.)  They  would  be 
associated  with  external  persons  for  every  examination. 
(Sir  George  Young.)  The  provision  in  the  draft 
charter  is  :  "  All  examinations  of  members  of  the 
"  university  shall  be  conducted  jointly  by  external 
"  examiners,  anel  by  examiners  being  professors, 
"  physicians,  surgeons,  lecturers,  or  teachers  in  a 
"  college  or  medical  school  in  the  university ;  and 
u  for  this  purpose  at  least  one  external  examiner 
"  shall  be  appointed  by  the  council  for  each  subject 

forming  part  of  the  course  of  study  required  for  a 
"  degree.  For  each  examination  the  council  shall 
"  form  a  board  or  boards,  consisting  of  all  or  some 
"  of  the  examiners,  to  which  the  examination  papers 
"  shall  be  submitted  previously  to  the  examination." 
That,  as  [  have  already  said,  is  somewhat  more 
particular  in  regard  to  the  external  element  than  was 
thought  necessary  in  regard  to  the  charter  of  Victoria 
University.  Such  further  provision  as  may  be 
thought  necessary  we  should  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider ;  but  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  go 
much  further  in  that  direction  than  was  done  in  the 
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foundation  of  Victoria  University.  We  have  taken 
pains  to  ascertain  by  correspondence  with  those 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  thai  university,  and  by 
communi?ation  with  those  who  have  performed  the 
work  of  external  examiners  in  the  university  whether 
they  consider  that  the  arrangements  are  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  standard. 

208.  The  next  of  Sir  Whliam  Thomson's  questions, 
which  I  will  shorten,  is  whether  or  no  the  discipline 
of  university  life,  with  the  regular  courses  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  personal  communications  which  take  place, 
is  a  more  important  part  of  that  which  is  certified  by 
a  university  degree  than  the  having  answered  suffi- 
ciently for  a  pass  in  certain  examinations  ?  I  think  the 
question  suggests  an  answer,  and  you  have  virtually 
covered  it  by  what  you  have  already  said? — It  is 
undoubtedly  my  opinion  that  it  is  more  important. 

209.  The  last  question  is  this :  Would  not  the 
establishment  of  a  university,  such  as  the  union  of 
University  and  King's  Colleges,  London,  tend  to  raise 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  character  of  the 
people  of  London  ? — I  have  collected  some  facts  and 
observations  under  that  head,  but  I  do  not  think  them 
of  sufficient  importance  to  mention  after  the  length  to 
which  my  evidence  has  already  extended. 

210.  (Dr.  Ball.)  University  College,  as  I  under- 
stand, has  no  school  of  theology  ? — That  is  so  ;  it  is 
founded  on  a  strictly  undenominational  principle. 

211.  King's  College  has  a  school  of  theology,  has 
it  not  ? — That  is  so ;  King's  College  is  a  Church  of 
England  institution. 

212.  It  would  therefore  be  quite  impossible  that 
those  two  institutions  could  be  fused  into  one  college  ? 
—  Quite  impossible. 

213.  (To  Mr.  Erichsen.)  In  your  college  are  the 
medical  students  the  most  numerous? — No,  they  are 
not. 

•  214.  (To  Sir  George  Young.)  Could  the  medical 
department  be  conducted  separately  from  you  both, 
so  that  the  King's  College  students  and  the  Uni- 
versity Colleg'3  students  could  have  the  advantage 
of  education  in  science  and  in  the  practical  working 
of  medicine  and  surgery  in  an  institution  separately, 
as  if  the  Queen,  for  instance,  founded  an  institution 
solely  for  medical  purposes,  which  students  from 
both  those  colleges  could  attend  ? — There  is  an  enor- 
mous advantage  in  having  all  the  instruction  given 
to  particular  students  under  one  roof. 

215.  The  reason  why  I  ask  the  question  is 
because  you  said  that  there  was  a  great  waste  of  power 
between  these  two  colleges,  particularly  in  the  medical 
department;  could  you  avoid  that  by  having  a  medical 
institution  (I  use  the  word  "institution"  because  I 
cannot  find  any  better)  which  would  be  common  to 
both  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  medicine  and 
surgery  ? — I  do  not  think  I  quite  succeeded  in  making 
myself  understood.  There  are  two  points  which  1 
urged  with  regard  to  the  absence  of  organisation  as 
between  colleges.  One  was  that  there  was,  I  would 
not  say  a  great  waste,  but  some  waste  of  efficiency 
as  between  King's  College  and  University  College. 
The  second  point  was  that  as  between  the  medical 
schools  generally, — not  as  between  the  medical  schools 
of  University  College  and  King's  College, — there  was 
a  distinct  need,  I  would  not  say  of  amalgamation  but 
of  organisation,  especially  on  the  scientific  side. 

216.  Would  you  for  each  of  those  colleges  keep  a 
medical  school  ? — Certainly. 

217.  Would  you  say  that  they  might  very  well  each 
have  a  medical  school  ? — Most  undoubtedly  thej 
might.  If  you  consider  the  very  large  number  ol 
medical  students  in  London,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there 
would  be  no  advantage  in  concentrating  all  the 
medical  teaching  into  one  institution.  The  distance 
of  the  hospitals  where  the  clinical  teaching  must  be 
given  is  a  very  strong  reason  for  the  separation  ;  but 
est  modus  in  rebus  ;  we  may  with  advantage  organise 
to  a  certain  extent,  while  keeping  variety. 

218.  I  was  applying  to  those  two  colleges  the 
observations  that  you  applied  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  medical  schools  ;  you  think  that  consistently  with 


the  size  of  London,  there  might  very  well  be  a  Sir  G.  Yomin, 
medical  school  at  University  College,  independently  of     Bart.,  The 
King's  College? — Certainly,  as  welt  as  others.  7?  z?^  ^Jj^ 

219.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Eiichsen.)    Will  you  do    ^  Erichsen 
us  the  favour  to  make  those  additions,  especially  as    Esq.,  LL.D., 
bearing  upon  the  medical  department,  which  you  desire  F.R.S. 

to  make  to  Sir  George  Young's  statement  ? — I  have   

very  little  to  adl  to  what  Sir  George  Young  has  so  2  June  1888. 
fully  laid  b^fors  the  Communion.  I  have  nothing  to  ' 
add  in  respect,  to  the  general  question,  because  Sir 
George  Young  has  explained  most  fully,  not  only  my 
own  views,  but  those  views  which  are  entertained  by 
the  council,  the  governing  body,  and  by  the  great 
body  of  the  teachers  of  University  College.  He  has 
spoken,  as  it  were,  in  their  name,  and  has  placed  their 
views  fully  before  the  Commission.  The  only  point 
that  I  could  refer  to  with  any  advantage,  if  it  were 
any  advantage,  would  be  the  medical  question.  With 
regard  to  the  medical  question  I  may  say  that  there 
has  been  a  growing  desire  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
medical  men  for  the  attainment  of  a  degree  in  medi- 
cine, the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Whether 
that  desire  is  founded  on  any  wise  basis  or  not  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say ;  but  there  is  a  very  prevalent  idea 
in  the  medical  profession,  especially  amongst  the 
younger  men,  that  those  who  do  not  possess  the  M.D. 
degree  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison 
with  other  practitioners  who  do  possess  that  degree, 
and  that  the  mei*e  Membership  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  or  the  Licentiateship  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  although  indicating  quite  as  high  a  stan- 
dard of  professional  knowledge  as  most  of  the  M.D. 
degrees  in  existence,  do  not  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  the  M.D.  degree. 

220.  They  commonly  call  themselves  doctors,  do  they 
not  ? — They  may  be  called  doctors,  but  they  cannot 
append  the  M.D.  to  their  names,  and  they  cannot  put 
the  prefix  "  doctor  "  before  their  names.  No  Licen- 
tiate of  the  College  of  Physicians  or  Member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  can  or  does  call  himself  in  the 
medical  profession  a  "  doctor."  The  public  apply  that 
term  to  him,  but  he  never  applies  it  to  himself  in 
regard  to  his  own  professional  status. 

221.  (Sir  Jumes  Hunnen.)  Does  that  apply  to  a 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ? — Yes.  The 
College  of  Physicians  does  not  confer  a  doctor's  degree. 
A  doctor's  degree  is  a  university  degree,  and  the 
College  of  Physicians  merely  give  Licentiateship,  the 
Membership,  or  the  Fellowship  as  a  collegiate  status, 
as  a  qualification  to  practice.  In  consequence  of 
this  desire  for  the  possession  of  the,  M.D.  degree, 
large  numbers  of  medical  students  leave  London, 
especially  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  their 
studies,  the  most  important,  in  order  to  go  to  those 
universities  where  degrees  are  conferred  easily  or  on 
condition  of  one  year's  residence.  The  consequence 
is,  that  not  only  do  the  London  medical  schools  suffer 
very  greatly,  but  medical  education  also  suffers  to  a. 
certain  extent  by  those  young  men  leaving  institutions 
where  they  have  great  clinical  opportunities,  at  a 
period  of  their  studies  when  they  ought  especially  to 
be  devoting  themselves  to  clinical  medicine,  in  order 
to  go  to  other  institutions  where  the  clinical  oppor- 
tunities are  of  an  inferior  character  simply  in  order 
that  they  may  obtain  the  M.D.  degree.  Some  go 
abroad  ;  Brussels  for  instance  is  a  favourite  place  for 
them  to  go  to  ;  the  M.D.  degree  being  obtained  easily 
there.  Others  go  to  Scotland  very  largely.  At  thcUni- 
/ersity  of  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1886-87  there  were 
setween  1,900  and  2,000  medical  students,  and  of  that 
mormons  number  between  600  and  700  were  English 
medical  students.  The  number  of  English  medical 
students  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  has  largely 
increased  in  the  same  way.  So  again  the  medical 
school  in  connexion  with  the  University  of  Durham  ; 
the  Medical  School  of  Newcastle  on-Tyne,  which  was 
in  former  years  a  provincial  school  of  but  moderate 
size,  although  an  exceedingly  important  school  with 
great  opportunities,  has  now  risen  to  very  great  dimen- 
sions, containing  from  250  to  300  medical  students, 
in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with  the  University 
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of  Durham  and  the  possibility  of  getting  a  degree 
more  readily  from  that  connexion.  In  that  way  a 
large  number  of  medical  students  leave  London  at  a 
period  of  their  studies  when  they  ought  to  be  devoting 
themselves  to  clinical  medicine  especially,  rather  than 
going  all  over  the  country  in  search  of  a  degree.  As 
I  have  already  stated,  a  double  injury  is  inflicted 
partly  upon  the  schools  in  London  and  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  proficiency  of  medical  educa- 
tion. Hitherto  there  has  been  only  one  institution  in 
London  that  has  granted  medical  degrees,  viz.,  the 
University  of  London  ;  but  as  has  already  been  said, 
the  M.D.  degree  of  the  University  of  London  is  in 
reality  an  honour's  degree.  The  standard  is  pitched 
so  high  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  ordinary 
medical  students  to  hope  to  attain  it.  A  larger 
number  take  the  M.B.  degree  ;  but  between  the  M.B. 
degree  and  the  M.D.  degree  there  is  alwnys  a  'very 
large  falling  off.  I  have  extracted  from  tius  Calendar 
of  the  University  of  London  the  number  of  M.D. 
degrees  that  were  given  in  the  years  1882,  1883,  1884, 
1885,  1886,  and  1887,  and  I  find  that  there  were  only 
149  M.D.  degrees  given  in  those  six  years  by  that 
university ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  draws,  not  only  from  London,  but 
from  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  from  the  colonies, 
"  from  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere  "  as  its  charter 
says,  that  number  certainly  does  not  represent  in  any 
shape  or  way  the  number  of  students  in  London  who 
seek  or  wish  for  the  M.D.  degree.  During  the  same 
period  I  find  that  there  were  286  who  took  the  M.B. 
degree  ;  so  that  as  nearly  as  possible  one  half  of  those 
who  took  the  M.B.  degree  did  not  go  on  to  their 
M.D.  degree.    (See  Appendix  No.  8.) 

222.  ( Chairman.)  Has  it  not  always  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  medical  profession  for  a  man  holding  the 
M.B.  degree  to  be  called  "  doctor  "  ? — As  a  courtesy 
title;  but  the  majority  of  those  who  have  the  M.B. 
degree  of  the  University  of  London  do  not  style  them- 
selves doctors,  and  they  cannot  be  correctly  styled 
doctors ;  they  are  sometimes  called  so  by  courtesy,  but 
they  have  no  legal  right  to  the  title  of  "  doctor." 
I  have  also  a  list  of  the  science  degrees  given  at  the 
University   of   London  during    the  last    six  years, 
which  I  will   put  in.    (See  Appendix  No.  8.)  In 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things  a  movement  was 
set  up    in  the  medical  profession  some  years  ago 
with  a  view  of  enabling  the  College  of  Physicians 
and   the  College  of   Surgeons  to  obtain  a  charter 
giving  those  two  institutions  conjointly  upon  a  con- 
joint examination  the  power  of  granting  the  M.D. 
degree.    At  present  they  are  conjoint  in  their  exami- 
nations for  the  ordinary  licensing  qualification,  and 
most  of  the  young  men  who  go  up  for  examination 
to  the  medical  corporations  in  London  take  now  the 
combined  license  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
membership  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  they 
have  to  undergo  a  sufficiently  searching  examination 
for  that  purpose.     But  that  combined  license  and 
membership  gives  them  no  claim  to  any  degree  ;  they 
are  merely  licentiates  and  members  of  the  Colleges. 
There  has  been  a  desire  in  the  minds  of  many  medical 
men  that  those  two  Colleges  conjointly  should  have  the 
power  of  granting  medical  degrees  to  those  who  have 
passed  the  required  examination.    Whether  the  degree 
would  be  granted  to  every  one  who  took  the  license 
and  membership,  or  whether  it  would  be,  as  in  all 
probability  it  would,  to  those  who  went  through  some 
further  examination,  is  I  believe  still  uncertain.  But 
at  all  events  that  is  a  point  that  will  be  spoken  to  by 
those  who  will  represent  those  Colleges.    There  is  au 
objection  to  that  degree  in  the  minds  of  many  pro- 
fessional men,  and  the  medical  profession  is  by  no 
means  unanimous  upon  this  point. 

223.  Not  even  in  the  colleges  themselves,  I  think? 
— Not  even  in  the  Colleges  themselves.  There  is  a 
very  large  minority  in  t lie  Colleges  opposed  to  thig 
proposition  ;  but  there  is  also  a  very  considerable 
feeling  outside  the  Colleges  that  this  would  not 
be  a  desirable  degree ;  and  the  objections  to  it  are 
of   the  following   kind :   In    the  first    place,  that 


the  Colleges  and  Universities  are  institutions  occupying 
different  positions  and  discharging  different  functions, 
that  it  has  been  universally  recognised  that  Colleges  <nve 
to  those  who  pass  their  examinations  certain  distinctive 
marks  or  honours,  if  you  like  to  call  them  so,  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  becoming  Licentiates,  or  Members, 
or  Fellows,  and  those  distinctions  are  confined  to  the 
Colleges.   On  the  other  hand,  the  Universities  alone 
up  to  the  present  time  possess  the  privilege  of  creating 
Bachelors  and  Masters  of  Arts,  Bachelors  and  Doctors 
of  Medicine,  Bachelors  and  Doctors  of  Laws,  and  so 
on.    The  Bachelorship  and  the  Doctorate  are  the 
essential  privileges  of  the  universities,  and  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  create  a   confusion    by   giving  the 
Colleges  the  same  rights  in  that  respect  as  Universities, 
have  from  time  immemorial  alone  possessed.  Then  a°-ain 
a  collegiate  doctor,  so  to  speak,  the  doctor  of  a  college, 
would  always  occupy  au  inferior  position  to  the  doctor 
of  a  university,  and  he  would  not  be  recognised  as 
occupying  the  same  rank  in  the  profession.  Then 
again,  another  objection  is  that  if  all  the  Members 
and  Licentiates  who  pass  the  examinations  of  these 
collegiate   institutions,    or    the    majority  of  them 
received  doctors'  degrees  (because   they  would  not 
be  content  with  an  M.B.,  they  would  require  a  doctor's 
degree)  the  doctor's  degree  would  become  so  common 
that    it  would    practically    be    valueless ;  what  is 
common  to  everybody  can  be  an  honour  to  none,  and 
the  men  who  now  hold  the  degree   of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  from  various  universities,  and  who  have 
obtained  their  degrees  under  the  regulations  of  those 
universities,  very  often  under  a  very  prolonged  and 
costly  system  of  studies,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
would  be  placed  at  very  considerable  disadvantage,  the 
value  of  their  degrees  being  lessened  by  their  being 
swamped  by  those  collegiate  M.D.'s  who  would  come 
out  in  large  numbers  from  the  combined  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.     Again,  there  Avould  be 
another  injustice,  and  it  is  this:  That  those  Licentiates 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  Members  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  who  have  passed  the  two  institu- 
tions during  the  last  20  years,  say,  since  the  College  of 
Physicians  has  granted  its  license,  after  having  under- 
gone the   same  kind  of  examination,  after  having 
obtained  the  same  collegiate  status,  would  not  be  in 
possession  of  the  M.D.  degree,  whereas  those  who 
would  come  after  the  privilege  had  been  granted  to 
the  two  Colleges  would  be,  from  a  similar  examination, 
in  possession  of  a  degree.    These  are  some  of  the 
principal  objections  that  have  occurred  to  the  minds  of 
many  medical  men  in  respect  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  collegiate  degree  in  London. 
There  is  another  objection,  and  a  very  strong  one  to 
my  mind,  and  it  is  tin's  :  that  medical  education  is,  1 
conceive,  at  the  present  day  a  great  deal  too  technical 
and  restricted  ;  and  this  proposal  of  the  two  College.'? 
would  have  a  tendency  to  make  it  still  more  technical 
and  restricted.     It  is  a  very  great   advantage  un- 
doubtedly for  young  medical  men   to  have    to  go 
to  universities  where  they  are  mixed  up  with  students 
pursuing  other  courses  of  study,  where  they  are  sub- 
jected to  what  have  been  truly  termed  to-day  academic 
influences,  to  which  one  need  not  refer  more  fully,  an  I 
where  in  that  way  they  receive  a  certain  amount  of 
culture,  and  a  certain  breadth  of  mind  and  of  view 
which  they  cannot  obtain  in  their  own  medical  schools. 
The  tendency  of  medical  education  at  the  present  day 
is  rather  to  restrict  and  to  fetter  the  mind  of  the 
student.     He  leaves  school,  and  immediately  after 
leaving    school  he   is  sent   to   a  medical  hospital 
school,  and  he  associates  during  the  next  four  or  five 
years  with  no  one  except  his  teachers  or  with  com- 
panions pursuing  the  same  course  as  himself.    He  has 
no  companionship  outside  the  medical  student  class  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned  in  his  own  school ;  he  must  seek 
it  elsewhere.  And  more  than  that,  he  is  confined  to  one 
particular  hospital  by  the  system  of  education  which  is 
adopted  in  London  ;   he  cannot  go  from  hospital  to 
hospital  as  in  Paris  and  elsewhere;  he  cannot  enlarge 
his  mind  by  receiving  the  instruction  of  teachers  who 
are.  eminent  in  particular  departments  of  science  or  of 
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medicine  at  other  institutions  than  his  own ;  hut  he 
is  restricted  to  the  teachers  in  his  own  institution, 
and  those  teachers  Laving  in  all  probability  been  edu- 
cated in  that  institution,  continue  the  traditions 
and  the  methods  of  thought  connected  with  that 
institution  from  one  generation  to  another ;  so  that 
a  medical  student,  under  the  present  system,  is  en- 
circled by  an  institution,  and  surrounded  by  men  who 
have  always  been  brought  up  in  that  institution, 
and  he  has  no  power  of  freeing  his  mind  from  the 
narrowing  influences  of  such  a  small  circle  I  think 
therefore  that,  although  he  may  lose  advantage  in 
clinical  instruction  in  having  to  go  elsewhere  for 
his  doctor's  degree,  he  may  gain  advantages  in  general 
culture  from  having  to  break  away  from  the  London 
medical  school,  and  to  seek  his  doctor's  degree  at  a 
university  where  he  has  to  reside  for  at  least  a  twelve- 
month. What  the  student  may  lose  in  his  purely  medical 
and  technical  study  he  may  gain  in  his  general  culture 
and  in  his  methods  of  obtaining  wider  and  broader 
information  than  he  could  obtain  in  his  own  school. 
The  only  escape  that  I  can  see  from  the  difflculty  in 
London  is  by  the  institution  of  a  university  such  as  is 
now  proposed  to  which  the  medical  students  of 
London  would  be  able  to  come  in  order  to  obtain  an 
ordinary  pass  degree.  That  is  the  kind  of  degree 
thev  want,  a  degree  about  the  status  of  the  degree  of 
the'  Edinburgh  University,  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
most  excellent  degree,  one  which  comes  more  within 
the  scope  of  an  ordinary  medical  student  than  the 
degree  of  the  University  of  London,  which  as  I 
have  said  is  an  honour's  degree,  and  which  is  confined 
to  but  a  very  limited  class,  only  149  having  during 
the  last  six  years  taken  that  degree  at  the  University 
of  Loudon.  By  the  establishment  of  the  new 
university  they  would  have  the  means  in  London  of 
obtaining  an  M.D.  degree,  a  university  distinction  of 
a  character  that  would  be  within  the  means,  both 
financial  and  also  professional  and  educational,  of  most 
of  them,  and  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  the 
academic  or  university  influence  to  which  they  would 
be  subjected  during  the  year  or  two  in  which  they 
would  have  to  study  at  the  new  university  after 
having  gone  through  their  ordinary  medical  course 
before  receiving  their  degree. 

224.  I  suppose  that  after  the  Bachelor  of  Medicine 
degree  has  been  passed  if  anyone  wishes  to  proceed  to 
the  Doctor's  degree  he  has  to  pay  additional  fees,  and 
perhaps  rather  higher  fees  than  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — He  must 
pay  additional  fees. 

225.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  may  perhaps  deter 
some  men  from  proceeding  to  the  higher  degree,  find- 
ing that  practically  in  the  country  they  are  recognised 
very  much  upon  the  same  footing  as  if  they  were 
"doctors"? — I  believe  the  fees  are  not  very  high,  but 
I  do  not  know  what  they  are  at  the  University  of 
London. 

226.  If  it  were  so  it  would  probably  be  so  in  your 
new  university  too? — I  believe  the  fees  are  not  high.  It 
is  the  severity  of  the  examination  that  deters  students. 
The  examination  for  the  M.D.  degree  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  is  looked  upon  by  the  medical 
profession,  and  has  been  looked  upon  ever  since  its 
institution,  as  being  an  honour's  examination,  and 
it  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  medical 
student. 

227.  But  I  presume  that  it  has  been  deliberately 
conducted  upon  that  footing  by  competent  men, 
thinking  that  that  was  the  right  way  of  maintaining  a 
proper  standard  ? — No  doubt.  The  high  standard  of 
proficiency  which  is  required  in  order  to  obtain  the 
M.D.  degree  of  the  University  of  London  has 
undoubtedly  tended  to  raise  medical  education  in 
London. 

228.  This  scheme  as  it  seems  to  me  would  not 
practically  meet  one  of  the  objections  that  you  made, 
which  was  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  certain 
technical  narrowness  in  the  existing  medical  education ; 
but  practically  that  education,  so  far  as  I  can  read  this 
proposed  charter,  would  still  remain  in  very  much  the 


same  hands  as  to  the  provision  of  medical  instruction 
as  it  is  now,  would  it  not  ? — It  would  remain  in  the 
same  hands  so  far  as  the  medical  schools  are  con- 
cerned, but  I  think  the  idea  is  that  those  who  had 
finished  their  medical  studies  would  have  to  spend  at 
least  a  year  in  the  university,  and  go  through  some 
further  process  of  education  before  they  are  admitted 
to  their  doctor's  degree. 

229.  Might  not  the  expense  and  delay  which  that 
would  involve  operate  in  the  same  kind  of  way  as  you 
say  the  severe  examinations  of  the  present  university 
you  say  they  go  to  places  where  they  can  get  the 
thing  done,  not  so  well,  but  more  cheaply  or  more 
quickly  ? — A  very  large  number  of  them  go  to 
Edinburgh  and  spend  a  year  there  after  having  finished 
their  studies  in  England. 

230.  The  Edinburgh  degree  has  a  very  high 
reputation,  has  it  not  ? — It  has  a  very  high  reputation, 
and  very  justly  so. 

231.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Are  there  any  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment iu  England  that  impose  the  possession  of  the 
M.D.  degree  as  a  qualification  for  office  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any. 

232.  (Chairman.)  As  I  understand  it  the  aim 
seems  to  be  to  give  the  degree  upon  easier  terms  than 
the  University  of  London  now  gives  it  ? — Certainly. 

233.  And  in  order  to  prevent  students  going  abroad 
to  get  it,  as  you  say  some  of  them  now  do,  you 
must  reduce  the  standard  as  much  as  it  is  reduced 
in  those  foreign  schools,  must  you  not  ? — I  think  it 
would  not  be  necessary.  There  would  be  always  a 
certain  number  who  would  go  wherever  they  could 
get  an  easy  M.D.  degree  ;  but  there  is  a  considerable 
feeling  of  ambition  among  the  students  generally 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  obtaining  as  high  an 
honour  as  their  capacities  and  their  educational  advan- 
tages admit  of. 

234.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  Those  men  go  to  the 
present  University  of  London,  do  they  not  ? — Very 
few  do  so  practically.  Not  more  than  about  25  in  the 
year  pass  there. 

235.  Is  there  not  a  provision  for  those  ambitious 
students  in  the  present  University  of  London  ? — Yes, 
for  the  most  ambitious  or  at  all  events  for  the  most 
distinguished  amongst  them. 

236.  (Chairman.)  It  seems  to  me  that  your  way  of 
putting  it  rather  places  us  upon  the  horns  of  this 
dilemma:  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  it  common, 
but  yet  to  avoid  ceitain  consequences  of  strictness, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  made  common  ? 
— No ;  I  meant  to  put  it  within  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  medical  student.  (Dr.  JVace.)  Might  I 
venture,  for  the  purpose  of  being  corrected  by  so 
high  a  medical  authority  if  I  am  wrong,  and  of 
meeting  that  point  which  your  lordship  put  in  a  way 
which  seems  to  me  to  have  a  very  great  bearing  upon 
the  matter,  to  say  that  I  was  told  only  yesterday  that 
the  most  distinguished  medical  student  in  the  medical 
department  of  King's  College,  at  this  moment,  in  his 
fourth  year,  will  not  attempt  to  obtain  the  medical 
degrees  of  the  University  of  London,  certainly  not 
because  they  are  beyond  his  reach,  for  he  is  one  of  the 
ablest  students  we  have  ever  had,  but  because  the 
kind  of  study  that  they  would  require  of  him  would 
not  be  advantageous  to  the  practical  learning  of  his 
profession ;  and  the  complaint  that  I  hear  from  the 
medical  staff  of  our  college  is,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  dissociation  of  the  government  of  the  University 
of  London  from  the  practical  teaching  of  the  schools 
of  London  they  have  pitched  their  examinations  not 
so  much  on  too  high  a  scale  as  on  too  theoretical  a 
scale  ;  so  that  it  is  not  for  the  practical  advantage  of 
the  students  to  submit  themselves  to  them  even  for 
the  sake  of  the  honours. 

237.  (To  Mr.  Erichsen.)  Is  that  your  opinion? 
— I  am  scarcely  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
sent method  of  conducting  the  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that 
point. 

238.  (Dr.  Ball.)  With  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
M.D.  degree  you  do  not  know  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
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in  England  imposing  the  possession  of  an  M.D.  degree 
as  a  qualification ;  but  I  will  take  the  case  of  army 
surgeons  ;  does  not  the  possession  of  an  M.D.  degree 
aid  in  obtaining  that  office  ? — I  think  not.  I  think 
that  the  Fellowship  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  for 
instance,  would  have  as  much  weight,  or,  if  any 
thing,  more  weight  than  an  M.D.  degree.  I  am  uot 
acquainted  with  any  Act  of  Parliament  imposing  that 
qualification,  but  it  is  a  rule  in  all  hospitals  that  no 
one  can  be  a  physician  to  the  hospital  unless  he 
possesses  an  M.D.  degree. 

239.  {Chairman.)  Putting  the  name  of  the  thing 
uside,  we  have  at  present,  I  suppose,  a  system  of 
examination  by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  a  system  of  examination  by  degree- 
giving  universities  which  may  differ  more  or  less,  but 
whicli  practically  among  them  meet  the  wants  of  all 
classes  of  students  who  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
practise  in  the  medical  profession ;  I  do  not  mean  the 
titular  want  but  the  practical  needs.  Take  the  cases 
of  the  Licentiate,  the  ordinary  practitioner  in  the 
country  ;  he  gets  his  license  and  he  goes  to  practise 
and  people  call  him  "  Doctor  " ;  he  is  not  fit  to  be  a 
Doctor  of  Medicine  but  he  gets  that  which  lie  is  fit  for, 
does  he  not  ? — No  doubt ;  but  for  the  same  examina- 
tion he  would  get  the  degree  of  M.D.  elsewhere;  and 
there  he  feels  the  hardship. 

210.  Then  unless  you  lowered  your  standerd  to  that 
point  you  would  not  get  rid  of  that  hardship  ? — It  is 
not  in  contemplation  I  think  to  lower  the  standard  to 
that  point,  but  to  lower  it  so  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  average  student,  to  put  it  very  much  in 
the  same  position,  for  instance,  that  the  degree  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  occupies.  I  cannot  mention 
a  better  illustration  than  that  in  this  country.  The 
Edinburgh  degree  is  a  very  good  degree  and  very 
much  sought  after,  and  the  examination  qualifying  for 
it  is  of  a  sufficiently  high  standard. 

241.  Supposing,  as  we  may  infer  from  what  Dr. 
Waee  has  said,  that  there  might  be  ground  for 
thinking  that  some  requirement,  not  really  necessary 
or  desirable  for  a  high  class  of  medical  students,  is  at 
present  made  in  the  University  of  London,  would  not 
any  objection  which  may  arise  from  that  be  sufficiently 
met  by  infusing  into  the  examining  body  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Loudon  persons  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  actual  present  requirements  of  the  medical 
profession  ?  —  I  believe  that  the  present  medical 
graduates  of  the  University  of  London,  so  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  would  resist  determinedly,  and  would, 
I  think,  very  justly  resist,  any  attempt  to  lower  the 
degree  of  the  University  of  London.  They  have 
attained  it  at  the  expense  of  great  labour  and  several 
years'  work,  and  they  would  not  tolerate  its  being 
lowered  in  value,  so  as  to  admit  a  future  generation 
of  graduates  on  easier  terms  than  those  upon  which 
they  themselves  had  obtained  the  degree. 

242.  I  suppose  it  is  part  of  the  present  scheme  that 
it  should  be  compulsory  upon  those  who  sign  M.D.  to 
their  names,  having  got  their  degree  from  the  new 
university,  to  state  it  as  being  from  the  new  univer- 
sity so  that  they  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
graduates  of  the  University  of  London  ? — Undoubtedly 
the  new  university  would  have  a  different  name  alto- 
gether.   Most  of  the  Doctors  of  Medicine  of  the 


University  of  London  now  put  ''M.D.  Lond."  after 
their  names. 

243.  Would  they  not  still  do  so  if  the  new  univer- 
sity were  organised  under  this  title  ? — If  the  university 
were  organised,  say  under  the  title  of  the  Albert 
University,  the  degree  would  not  bn  called  a  London 
University  degree,  but  a  degree  of  the  Albert  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  anyone  would  be  guilty  of  a 
fraud  I  think  who  put  "  M.D.  Lond."  after  his  name 
when  his  degree  was  the  degree  of  this  new  university. 
(Sir  George  Young.)  This  question  of  name  was 
rather  cut  short  in  my  evidence,  at  your  lordship's 
instance,  but  I  had  something  further  to  say  upon  that 
point. 

244.  (Chairman.)  I  did  not  put  this  question  in 
the  least  with  the  view  to  suggest  any  other  name, 
but  merely  that  it  was  a  necessary  thing  to  consider 
whether  any  name  in  which  the  word  London  occurred 
in  that  sort  of  way  would  not  involve  a  practical  con- 
fusion which  would  equalise  in  the  public  estimation 
the  value  of  the  two  degrees,  though  their  value  might 
be  really  very  unequal  ? — In  that  case  I  should  wish  to 
say  that  the  present  University  of  London  has  already 
by  the  mouth  of  its  Chancellor  intimated  its  conception 
of  its  own  position  to  be  no  longer  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  London,  but  rather  Imperial.  If  it  were 
possible  to  induce  them,  which  we  have  no  means  of 
doing,  not  so  much  to  change  their  name  as  1o  accept 
the  epithet  of  the  Imperial  University  of  London,  I 
believe  that  would  come  in  time  to  be  Known  as  their 
distinct  appellation.  Put  supposing  that  not  to  be 
the  ca.se,  no  doubt  the  principle  of  some  distinction 
between  the  titles  of  the  degrees,  as  well  as  between 
the  nature  of  the  universities,  must  be  accepted  and  is 
distinctly  within  our  view.  Further  than  that  it  is 
not  perhaps  necessary  to  go.  But  I  still  venture  to 
suggest,  as  I  suggested  before,  that  the  name  of 
"  London  "  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a  local  Uni- 
versity of  London,  in  order  that  Ave  may  not  lose 
that  connexion  with  the  municipal  and  social  life  of 
London  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  to 
maintain. 

215.  (Dr.  Ball  to  Mr.  Erichstii.)  How  many 
universities  in  the  kingdom  can  give  medical  degrees? — 
There  are  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  University  of  Loudon,  the  University  of  Durham, 
and  the  Victoria  University  in  England ;  then  there 
are  four  in  Scotland,  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Aberdeen  ;  and  two  in 
Ireland,  Dublin  University,  and  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity. 

246.  ( Chairman  to  Dr.  Waee.)  Anything  that  you 
may  wish  to  add  Ave  shall  on  a  future  day  be  ex- 
tremely glad  to  hear;  but  if  you  agree  generally 
Avith  the  evidence  Avhich  has  been  given  here  to-day, 
you  Avill  probably  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  it  ? 
— I  should  like  to  put  before  the  Commission  the 
central  principles  of  our  application  in  one  or  tAVo 
different  lights  from  those  in  Avhich  Sir  George  Young 
has  put  them.  There  are  one  or  two  points  of 
principle  Avhich  have  been  slightly  referred  to,  but  of 
Avhich,  as  Sir  George  Young  told  your  lordship,  in 
one  or  two  places,  he  passed  over  the  full  develop- 
ment of. 


The  witnesses  withdrew 


Adjourned  to  Satuiday,  the  16th  instant,  at  Ho'cIock. 
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SECOND  DAY. 


Saturday,  16th  June  1888. 


The  Rigiit  Hon.  the  EARL 


The  Right  Hon.  John  Thomas  Ball,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Hannen. 
Professor  Stokes,  M.A.,  P.R.S.,  M.P. 


Present  : 

OF  SELBORNE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  M.A. 


J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

Secretary. 


The  Rev.  Henry  Wace,  D.D.,  further  examined. 


217.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  that  you  propose 
to  give  us  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  King's  College  ; 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  probably 
we  all  of  us  know  something  about  it  ? — No  doubt ; 
but  there  are  some  points  which  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  bring  out.  The  object  for  which  I  propose 
this  part  of  my  evidence  is  that  that  the  Commis- 
sioners may  understand  the  main  purposes  and  the 
general  scale  on  which  King's  College  was  established, 
and  on  which  it  has  worked  from  the  time  of  its 
foundation  to  the  present  day.  The  scheme  put 
forward  at  the  time  it  was  founded,  stated  that  the 
following  be  approved  as  the  general  outline  of  the 
plan  on  which  the  college  is  to  be  founded  and  con- 
ducted :  "  First,  a  liberal  and  enlarged  course  of  edu- 
"  cation  is  to  be  pursued,  adapted  to  the  respective 
<*  ages  of  the  students.  The  college  to  be  divided 
"  into  two  departments,  a  higher  department  for  the 
"  elder,  and  a  lower  department  for  the  younger. 
"  Secondly,  the  system  to  comprise  religious  and 
"  moral  instruction,  classical  learning,  history,  modern 
"  languages,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  medi- 
"  cine  and  surgery,  chemistry,  jurisprudence,  &c.  ; 
"  and  to  be  so  conducted  as  to  provide  in  the  most 
"  effectual  manner  for  the  two  great  objects  of 
"  education — the  communication  of  general  knowledge 
a  and  specific  preparation  for  particular  professions ; 
"  the  benefit  of  attending  any  course  of  lectures  in 
"  the  higher  branches  to  be  allowed  to  all  who  may 
"  be  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  it  under  such 
"  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed."  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  purpose  of  the  college  was,  if  I  may 
express  it  in  what  is  really  a  technical  term,  to  give 
the  range  of  education  that  is  given  by  a  university, 
in  all  branches  of  human  knowledge,  from  theology 
downwards.  Of  course,  it  could  not  at  first  provide 
all  that  education,  but  it  has  gradually  developed, 
from  time  to  time.  It  started  in  the  year  1831  with 
the  department  of  General  Literature  and  Science, 
corresponding  to  what  would  be  called  at  Oxford 
the  Literce  Humaniores,  the  Medical  department,  and 
the  School.  Then,  in  1838,  the  development  of 
the  engineering  profession  in  England,  stimulated 
by  the  growth  of  the  railway  system,  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Engineering  department,  or  the 
department  of  Applied  Sciences.  Then,  in  1839,  there 
having  been  already  a  Medical  School,  it  was  found 
necessary,  of  course,  to  add  a  Hospital ;  and  this  was 
built  about  50  years  ago,  at  an  expenditure,  altogether, 
from  first  to  last,  of  about  150,000(.  Then,  in  the 
year  1847,  the  Theological  Department  was  founded, 
with  a  view  of  giving  instruction,  both  to  graduates 
and  non-graduates,  in  training  for  holy  orders. 

248.  {Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  There  was  theolo- 
gical teaching  before  that  time,  I  suppose  ? — There 
has  always  been  theological  teaching  to  all  the 
students.  All  the  matriculated  students  of  King's 
College,  whether  in  Arts,  Science,  Engineering,  or 
Medicine,  are  required,  unless  exempted  by  special 
I  54490. 


Rev.  H.  Wace, 
D.D. 

permission,  to  attend  lectures  in  divinity  which  are   

delivered  by  the  Principal  once  a  week;  but  before    16  June  1888. 

1847  there  was  no  systematic  training  for  holy  orders,  

and  there  were  no  professors  of  theology.  In  this 
way  the  College  became  constituted  with  its  depart- 
ment of  Liberal  education,  or  Literas  Humaniores, 
and  the  three  technical  schools  of  theology,  medicine, 
and  practical  science.  But  last  year  the  department 
of  General  Literature  and  Science  was  divided  into 
two,  and  a  special  department  has  been  founded 
for  science  as  distinct  from  applied  science.  Natural 
science  itself,  as  distinct  from  its  application,  has  of 
late  covered  an  increasingly  large  field,  and  there 
are  examinations  in  various  universities  in  science 
alone ;  so  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish 
a  separate  Department  of  science.  In  1856  the 
college  established  a  system  of  Evening  Classes,  to 
give  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  which  are  taught 
in  the  college  to  those  who  can  only  attend  in  the 
evening,  and  those  classes  have  since  that  time 
been  very  largely  attended  indeed.  I  have  here  a 
paper  written  seven  years  ago,  which  states  that  we 
have  had  87  matriculated,  and  447  occasional  students. 
Once  we  had,  and  we  still  have  in  skeleton,  an 
Oriental  section,  and  we  have  also  a  school  for 
practical  art.  About  10  years  ago,  under  the 
principalship  of  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Barry,  the 
college  proposed  to  establish  a  system  of  education 
for  women ;  and  this  began  first  of  all,  not  as  a 
department  of  the  college,  but  as  lectures,  given  with 
the  consent  of  the  council,  by  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  college,  at  Kensington.  The  constitution  of 
the  college  at  that  time  did  not  allow  of  our  establish- 
ing branch  colleges,  or  of  our  including  women  amongst 
our  students  ;  and  accordingly,  after  these  lectures 
had  gone  on  for  some  time  and  had  proved  successful, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in  1882  to  amend 
the  constitution  of  King's  College,  and  for  other 
purposes  relating  thereto.  That  Act  of  Parliament 
annulled  the  old  charter,  but  re-asserted  all  its  essential 
purposes. 

249.  {Dr.  Ball.)  Was  the  original  charter  without 
an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — The  original  charter  was  a 
charter  of  Incorporation  from  the  Crown  without  an 
Act  of  Parliament;  but  in  1882  we  obtained  an 
Act  which  re- organised  the  constitution  of  the 
college  in  two  or  three  particulars.  Among  other 
things  it  extinguished  all  proprietary  rights,  some  of 
which,  although  not  many,  still  lingered  at  that  time. 
It  incorporated  the  Honorary  Fellows  of  the  college, 
as  Fellows  as  a  part  of  its  Corporation  ;  it  gave  it 
authority  to  establish  branches  within  a  limit  of  10 
miles  from  Somerset  House ;  and  it  also  expressly 
provided  that,  whereas  it  was  expedient  that  the 
objects  of  the  College  should  be  extended  to  providing 
education  for  women  and  girls  as  well  as  for  men 
and  boys,  that  permission  was  henceforth  given.  In 
pursuance  of  that,  a  large  house  has  been  purchased 
by  the  College  in  Kensington  Square,  where  the  ladies' 
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Rev.  H.  Wace,  department  is  now  established,  and  is  attended  at  this 
D.D.        time  by  450  ladies.    That  completes  the  history  of 

,  .  j      '„„,     the  development  01  the  college  up  to  this  time. 

lb  June  1888.  _  •  ,  Ji  .  .  T  ,  ..  °  x  ..  . 
  250.  {Chairman.)  1  believe  you  deeire  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  organisation  of  King's  College  ? — Its 
organisation  has  some  important  characteristics  distinct 
from  that  of  University  College,  and  these  may  not  be 
fully  in  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners  unless  they 
are  explained.  We  have  from  the  first,  as  what  I  have 
said  will  have  shown,  divided  our  courses  of  study  into 
definite  curricula  corresponding  to  what  would  be,  at 
the  universities,  the  classical  schools,  or  the  scien- 
tific schools,  the  medical  faculty,  and  so  on.  Our 
students  may,  if  they  please,  enter  for  particular 
lectures  ;  they  may  enter  for  Latin  only,  or  for  Greek 
only,  or  for  moral  philosophy  only,  but  that  we  do 
not  encourage.  The  main  scheme  of  the  college  is 
that  students  should  be  formally  matriculated,  after 
satisfying  the  college  authorities  that  they  are  fit  to 
commence  the  proposed  course  of  study,  and  that 
then  they  should  go  through  the  regular  course 
which  is  prescribed  for  them  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
their  three  years'  course  (it  is  three  years  at  least 
in  all  departments,  except  the  theological  department, 
in  which  it  is  two)  they  can  apply  for  the  diploma  of 
Associateship  of  the  college.  That  Associateship  is 
not  given  them  simply  by  virtue  of  their  having 
attended  for  those  three  years,  but  it  is  only  con- 
ferred upon  students  who  have  given  evidence  of  real 
distinction.  For  example,  to  take  the  rules  for  the 
Associateship  in  the  department  of  general  literature 
and  science,  every  candidate  must  have  been  regular 
in  his  attendance  at  all  lectures,  including  the  divinity 
lectures,  must  have  pursued  his  studies  for  nine  terms, 
with  one  or  two  special  exceptions,  must  also  produce 
a  certificate  of  proficiency,  as  evinced  by  either  a 
scholarship  or  a  certain  number  of  prizes  or  certificates 
of  merit,  or  university  distinctions  gained  after  leaving 
King's  College,  and  must  also  obtain  a  certificate  of 
competent  knowledge  in  at  least  three  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  department.  There  are  similar  rules 
with  respect  to  every  one  of  the  departments  and 
courses  of  study  pursued  in  them. 

251.  Are  they  called  Associates  ? — They  are  called 
Associates ;  that  is  their  title. 

252.  And  they  correspond  to  bachelors  of  the 
faculties  of  a  university  ? — Precisely.  Their  names 
are  published  in  the  calendar. 

253.  Are  there  Associates  in  divinity  ? — Yes  ;  the 
Associateship  in  divinity  is  recognised  by  most  of  the 
bishops  as  a  qualification  for  holy  orders.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  for  example,  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  admit  as  candidates  for  holy  orders  graduates 
of  the  Universities  and  Associates  of  King's  College, 
and  I  think  I  am  bound  to  say  that  that  recognition 
of  the  theological  Associateship  is  a  fair  indication  of 
the  value  of  the  Associateship  in  all  the  other  depart- 
ments. Some  of  our  professors  are  examiners  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  have  assured  me  that  the  Associate- 
ship,  for  example,  of  our  Applied  Science  department 
indicates  a  higher  degree  of  knowledge  than  is  required 
for  the  pass  science  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  higher 
in  some  respects  than  is  required  for  honours'  exami- 
nations. It  is  the  same  thing  with  the  medical 
Associateship,  which  is  desired  by  our  best  students  as 
a  testimony  of  special  proficiency,  and  is  not  given 
to  them  until  they  have  shown  that  proficiency  after 
several  years  passed  in  the  Medical  school. 

254.  Is  this  giving  of  the  associateship  an  annual 
proceeding  ? — It  is  terminal,  because  we  do  not  abso- 
lutely require  a  student  to  enter  in  October. 

255.  How  many  students  received  the  associateship 
last  year  ? — About  60  in  all  the  departments. 

256.  How  many  in  divinity  ?  —  The  number  in 
divinity  is  always  the  largest,  for  it  is  a  fairly  large 
department. 

257.  The  numbers  are  unlimited,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes,  quite  unlimited. 

258.  And  you  admit  all  who  come  up  to  the  pre- 
scribed standard  ? — Yes,  we  admit  all  who  have  given 


satisfaction  in  all  respects  as  to  character  as  well  as 
otherwise. 

259.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Do  you  think  that  the  associates 
in  divinity  represent  the  greater  number  of  the  60  ? — 
Yes,  they  represent  the  greater  number  of  the  whole 
60.  -  There  have  of  late  been  about  25  associates  in 
divinity  every  year. 

260.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  JYelldon.)  Are  all  the  associates 
required  to  profess  themselves  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  ? — No.  All  the  theological  associates  are 
ot  course  assumed  to  sign  the  39  articles  by  the  act  of 
receiving  the  associateship.  All  students  are  expected 
to  conform  to  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  to  attend  my  divinity  lectures. 

261.  (Dr.  Ball.)  They  might  attend  the  divinity 
lectures  without  being  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  a  Presbyterian,  for  instance,  might  attend, 
might  he  not? — Yes. 

262.  But  is  there  any  compulsion  as  to  attending 
divine  service,  because  that  is  the  important  point  ? 
— It  is  the  rule  of  the  college ;  but,  of  course,  if  a 
parent  says  to  me  that  he  would  rather  his  son  did 
not  attend,  I  am  always  ready  to  make  a  reasonable 
exception.  I  have  known  the  college  now  for  a  very 
considerable  time ;  I  was  educated  there,  and  left  it  in 
the  year  1856,  after  having  been  there  three  years; 
and  at  all  times  since  I  have  known  the  college  there 
has  been  a  considerable  number  of  persons  of  all 
creeds  there,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Noneconformists 
of  various  kinds. 

263.  (Chairman.)  And  Jews? — And  Jews. 

264.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  JVelldon.)  Therefore  it  is  not 
confined  to  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — 
Not  the  admission  generally. 

265.  Nor  the  associateship  ? — No. 

256.  (Chairman.)  A  Jew  would  not  be  required  to 
attend  divine  service  unless  he  wished  it  ? — No.  I 
may  say  that  no  difficulty  whatever  has  been  felt  on 
that  score.  Attendance  at  chapel  is  very  regular ;  I 
have  not  had  this  term  to  send  for  a  single  student. 

267.  Will  you  inform  us  what  is  the  organisation 
of  the  college,  as  to  the  relation  of  the  teachers  to 
the  governing  body? — Our  governing  body  is  the 
Council,  which  is  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Corporation ;  but  that  Council  is  distinct  in  this 
respect  from  that  of  University  College  :  that  it  has 
from  the  first  contained  a  very  large  number  of 
persons  of  high  public  position. 

268.  I  suppose  those  are  a  comparatively  small 
number  who  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of 
the  college  ? — Except  on  great  occasions.  Some  of 
them  take  a  very  important  part.  For  instance,  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  are 
the  the  acting  chairmen  of  the  council ;  naturally  the 
Archbishop  of  York  is  seldom  able  to  come,  but  the 
Bishop  of  London,  I  may  say,  always  comes  on  any 
important  occasion.  As  an  instance,  it  is  partly  as 
representing  King's  College  that  he  lias  asked,  I  think, 
to  be  heard  by  the  Commission  on  Saturday  next.  At 
any  important  election,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
election  of  the  Principal,  these  official  governors  take 
an  active  part. 

269.  The  ordinary  duties  of  the  Council,  I  pre- 
sume, are  discharged  by  a  comparatively  small 
number,  and  those  pretty  regularly  attending  ?  — 
Yes.  The  official  governors  include  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Dfian  of  Westminster. 
Then  there  are  life  governors  and  the  council. 

270.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Who  nominates  the  governors 
who  are  not  official  ?  —  They  are  officially  nomi- 
nated. 

271.  They  are  not  nominated  by  the  Crown? — 
No. 

272.  (Chairman.)  But,  I  presume,  the  high  official 
governors  only  intervene  cither  at  an  important 
election,  or  when  some  very  serious  question  arises? 
— That  is  so. 
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273.  {Dr.  Ball.)  Who  has  the  power  of  nominating 
the  other  governors  ;  is  it  the  body  itself  ? — There  are 
nine  official  or  perpetual  governors  and  eight  life 
governors.  The  perpetual  governors  I  have  men- 
tioned. Half  of  the  life  governors  are  laymen  ;  and 
they  are  the  present  ones  as  long  as  they  respectively 
live  and  are  willing  to  remain  in  office  ;  and  when- 
ever a  vacancy  occurs  the  Visitor  of  the  college  is 
empowered  by  writing  under  his  hand  to  nominate 
such  person  as  he  shall  think  fit,  being  then  a  member 
of  the  council  or  a  late  Principal. 

274.  Who  is  the  visitor  ?  —  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Nobody  but  those  who  are  members  of 
the  council  can  be  nominated. 

275.  But  he  has  the  selection  of  them  ? — He  has 
the  selection  of  them  from  the  council. 

276.  And  he  is  an  ecclesiastical  person  ? — Yes. 

277.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  it  a  good  system 
to  have  a  council  which  appears  to  the  public  to 
be  of  a  rather  different  character  from  that  which 
it  is  in  its  ordinary  working  ?  —  I  do  not  think 
it  is  different  from  what  it  is  in  its  reality.  Some 
of  its  members  very  rarely  come,  but  their  advice 
and  influence  is  of  great  value  when  crises  arise, 
and  we  attach  very  great  importance  to  their  being 
on  the  governing  body,  because  we  think  it  gives 
public  bodies  a  control  over  us  if  they  choose 
to  exercise  it,  especially  with  reference  to  this  parti- 
cular matter  which  we  now  have  in  view.  We  are 
asking  to  be  incorporated  in  a  University,  not  simply 
as  a  private  institution,  but  as  an  institution  over 
which  the  public,  by  important  representatives,  have 
already  a  great  control. 

278.  So  that  you  are  satisfied  on  the  whole  with 
the  working  of  that  system  ? — Entireiy. 

279.  {Dr.  Ball.)  You  say  that  you  are  asking  for 
this  incorporation,  but  surely  the  very  framework  of 
lit,  as  you  have  explained  it,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  fusion  with  any  other  body,  and  you  desire,  I 
presume,  to  retain  your  own  individuality  ? — Certainly 
we  wish  to  retain  our  individuality  ;  we  wish  to  be  a 
body  side  by  side  with  Universiry  College,  and  in  a 
precisely  similar  position  to  that. 

280.  But  you  wish  to  be  independent  of  University 
College  altogether  ? — Certainly ;  we  cannot  help  being 
so  by  our  Act. 

281.  {Chairman.)  Just  as  the  colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  ? — Precisely.  With  reference  to 
what  Dr.  Ball  has  just  said  as  to  the  nomination  of 
life  governors  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it 
should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  official  governors 
are  in  n amber  nine,  the  life  governors  eight,  and  the 
council  in  addition  to  them  24. 

282.  {Dr.  Ball.)  If  you  remain  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, no  observation  arises  on  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  being  the  person  to  nominate  the  govern- 
ing body,  because  then  you  are  a  separate  body  repre- 
senting separate  influences  and  separate  interests  ? — 
The  only  point  that  I  care  to  press  is  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Council  is  very  fairly  representative  of 
all  sections  of  the  community,  although,  of  course,  as 
it  is  our  special  duty  to  give  instruction  in  all  subjects 
in  association  with  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  heads  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
in  important  voice  in  nomination  to  the  Council. 
Thus  the  council  has  the  supreme  control  over  the 
institution,  but  the  teachers  are  represented  in  this 
way :  Each  of  these  departments  which,  as  I  have 
explained,  is  distinctly  and  individually  organised, 
has  its  Board  of  Teachers.  All  the  professors  and 
teachers  constitute  that  board,  the  Principal  being 
ex  officio  the  chairman  of  each  board.  It  is  in  their 
power  to  meet  whenever  they  like,  and  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  council  for  the  better  management  or 
arrangement  of  the  studies  and  teaching  in  their 
department.  Besides  that,  these  various  boards  meet 
for  the  general  interests  of  the  college  in  a  general 
board,  which  is  summoned  when  an  occasion  of  general 
interest  to  the  college  arises. 

283.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  now  pass  to  the 
character  of  the  teaching  staff  so  far  as  you  have  not 


already  in  any  degree  anticipated  that  subject  ? — Of  Rev.  H.  Wace, 
course  it  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  D.D. 

speak,  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  avoid  calling   

attention  to  the  great  distinction  of  the  staff  of  King's  16  Juue  1888" 
College  from  its  commencement,  because  of  course  in 
applying  for  university  privileges  it  is  but  one's  duty 
to  show  that  the  men  who  have  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  College  have  been  worthy  of  such  a  distinction. 
To  take  them  in  order,  on  the  theological  side  it  is 
hardly  to  the  purpose  to  dwell,  although  I  hope  that 
any  university  ^that  should  be  established  would  be 
open  to  the  foundation  of  a  theological  faculty  when- 
ever a  favourable  time  arose.  This  is  probably  not 
such  a  time,  and  we  only  ask  for  the  foundation  at 
present  of  faculties  of  arts,  science,  medicine,  and,  if 
possible,  of  law. 

284.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Supposing  that  the  view  were 
taken  that  the  university,  without  examining  for  a 
theological  degree,  could  confer  that  degree  on  the 
recommendation  of  institutions  of  particular  religions, 
not  at  all  confining  it  to  the  Established  Church,  so, 
for  instance,  as  to  enable  Presbyterians  to  have  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  conferred  by  an  institu- 
tion like  a  university,  and  not  by  a  sort  of  mere 
committee  as  a  title  of  courtesy,  would  there  be  any 
objection  to  that? — I  should  not  like  to  say  no  to 
that  question ;  but  I  think  that  the  definite  answer 
to  it  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  particular 
nature  of  the  proposal. 

285.  The  proposal  is  that  the  university  should 
have  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  testing  the  qualifica- 
tion-for  the  divinity  degree;  that  your  institution, 
which  is  a  Church  of  England  institution,  should 
itself  have  the  right  to  recommend  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  the  persons  it  thought  proper  to 
recommend,  and  that  a  Presbyterian  college,  if  there 
was  one,  should  have  the  power  of  recommending  the 
persons  they  chose  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity ;  and  that  the  university  should  grant  the 
degree  upon  the  certificate  of  the  college  ;  would  not 
that  furnish  the  additional  faculty  without  in  any  way 
coming  in  contact  with  religious  discussions  ? — 7.  think 
it  would  entirely  depend  upon  what  the  definition 
was  of  the  religious  colleges  which  would  be  so 
recognised. 

286.  {Chairman.)  But  would  there  not  be  this 
anomaly  in  such  a  system  ;  that  to  oblige  a  university 
to  grant  degrees  without  examination  upon  the 
nomination  of  some  external  body,  or  some  subordinate 
body,  is  a  new  thing,  and  hardly  consistent  with  the 
value  of  those  degrees  ? — That  is  what  I  meant  by 
my  suggestion,  that  it  would  -be  necessary  to  confine 
such  degrees  to  colleges  that  could  be  recognised  as 
really  a  part  of  the  university  itself. 

287.  {Dr.  Ball.)  The  faculty  of  divinity  appears 
to  be  the  principal  matter  in  which  your  college  is 
engaged  ? — By  no  means. 

288.  Very  largely  so,  at  all  events.  Without  such 
an  arrangement,  would  not  the  whole  faculty  of 
divinity  be  utterly  excluded  from  the  new  university, 
of  which  you  desire  to  become  a  component  part  ? — 
It  is  an  entirely  secondary  point  of  interest  with  us  at 
King's  College  whether  there  is  a  theological  faculty 
or  not.  We  are  perfectly  well  content  with  the 
present  operation  of  our  theological  teaching  ;  I  should 
personally  like  to  see  a  theological  faculty  in  the 
University  of  London ;  but  our  interest  in  the  theo- 
logical question  has  not  moved  us  in  the  slightest 
degree  in  this  matter.  We  are  solely  and  entirely 
concerned  for  King's  College  at  this  time  to  have  the 
privilega  of  a  university  with  respect  to  the  general 
faculties.  I  hope  that  will  be  very  distinctly  under- 
stood by  the  Commissioners.  So  much  is  this  the  case 
that  the  theological  faculty  of  King's  College  has  not 
even  been  consulted  in  these  discussions  in  respect  to 
this  university  question.  Perhaps  I  may,  in  reference 
to  that,  interpolate  an  observation  which  may  be  of  im- 
portance to  the  weight  of  the  evidence  that  I  am  giving. 
Our  joint  conference  of  King's  College  and  University 
College  took  into  serious  consideration  the  wish  that 
your  Lordship  expressed  to  us  on  behalf  of  tho 
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Rev.  H.  Wace,  Commission,  that  our  evidence  should  be  as  much  as 
possible  consolidated  ;  and  for  that  purpose  I  have 
within  this  week  summoned  the  Boards,  the  nature  of 
which  I  have  just  explained  to  your  Lordship,  of  the 
medical  department,  the  literature  department,  the 
engineering  department,  and  the  science  department, 
which,  as  I  say,  are  the  only  ones  concerned  in  this 
application.  I  explained  to  them,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Lister  (who  will  wait  upon  the  Commissioners  as  soon 
as  his  professional  engagements  allow  him  to  do  so) 
explained  to  them,  what  were  the  views  which  we 
proposed  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners ;  and  after 
hearing  us,  all  those  boards  passed  resolutions  express- 
ing their  full  concurrence  with  what  we  said.  Some 
of  my  colleagues,  who  were  nominated  by  the  council, 
have  been  kind  enough  to  come  here  to  listen  to  what  1 
say,  and  if  I  should  misrepresent  their  feeling  in  any  way, 
they  will  do  me  the  favour  to  correct  it.  But  other- 
wise the  Commission  may  assume  that  what  I  say 
represents  the  feeling  of  the  whole  staff  of  the  college. 

289.  {Chairman.)  The  Commission  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  taking  that  course.  It  will  have 
just  the  same  weight  as  if  all  the  gentlemen  con- 
stituting those  boards  said  the  same  thing  in  their 
own  proper  persons.  You  were  speaking  of  the 
character  of  the  teaching  staff,  I  think  ? — To  pass  over 
the  theological  department,  though  I  was  bound  to 
refer  to  it,  I  will  go  to  the  other  departments.  I  may 
mention  that  among  our  first  professors  of  classics 
was  Mr.  Anstice,  and  we  have  the  names  of  Mr.  James 
Lonsdale,  Mr.  J.  B.  Mayor ;  in  mathematics,  Mr.  Hall, 
Mr.  Drew,  Mr.  Goodeve;  in  modern  history  we  have 
the  names  of  Mr.  Frederic  Maurice,  Sir  George 
Dasent,  Mr.  Sherman  Brewer,  Mr.  Pearson.  I  pass 
over  existing  names,  of  course.  In  economic  science 
we  had  the  late  Professor  Leone  Levi.  In  science, 
more  particularly,  we  have  had  the  honour  of  having 
as  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  the  late  Sir  James 
Clark  Maxwell :  in  geology,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and 
Mr.  Phillips.  Amongst  our  greatest  names  is  that  of 
Professor  Wheatstone.  We  are  rather  proud  of  the 
tradition  that  the  first  ejpctric  message  ever  sent  in 
England  was  sent  from  the  laboratory  at  King's 
College  across  the  Thames,  and  though  that  has 
been  doubted,  it  illustrates  the  fact  that  our  laboratory 
was  the  scene  of  some  of  Wheatstone's  most  important 
work.  Those  are  a  few  cf  the  names  in  science. 
Then,  in  medicine  we  had  Sir  William  Ferguson,  Dr. 
Todd,  Dr.  Budd,  and  Sir  William  Bowman,  whom  I 
mention  because,  although  alive,  he  is  not  now  an 
active  member  of  our  staff.  We  had  also  Sir  Thomas 
Watson  and  the  late  Dr.  Farre.  In  chemistry  we 
have  had  Professor  Daniell,  Professor  Allen  Mellor, 
and  Professor  Bloxam.  That,  I  think,  is  sufficient  tc 
show  the  general  character  of  the  staff,  and  that  the 
intention  of  the  college  and  the  staff  of  the  college  are 
alike  such  as  to  justify  it  in  claiming  a  University 
position ;  and  I  perhaps  ought  to  add  to  that  that  its 
equipment  is  abundantly  sufficient. 

290.  {Dr.  Ball.)  By  "  university  position "  you 
mean  merely  that  it  shah  be  connected  with  a  univer- 
sity ;  you  do  not  want,  do  you,  to  have  your  college 
made  a  university  to  itself,  as  Trinity  College  is  in 
Dublin  ? — No,  certainly  not,  because  we  have  the 
great  advantage  in  London  of  having  another  college. 

291.  You  desire  to  have  the  college  affiliated  to  a 
university  ? — Quite  so. 

292.  {Chairman.)  To  have  the  college  in  some 
manner  made  an  integral  member  of  the  university  ? — 
Quite  so.  If  I  put  the  matter  exactly  as  I  feel  it  I 
should  venture  to  say  that  either  University  College, 
or  King's  College  alone,  has  at  least  as  much  claim  to 
be  in  the  position  of  a  university  as  Owens  College 
had  to  be  made  into  one  when  it  stood  by  itself ;  but 
the  case  is  made  very  much  stronger  by  there  being 
two  such  colleges. 

293.  Will  you  describe  the  equipment  of  the 
college  ? — The  equipment  of  the  college  is,  perhaps, 
sufficiently  explained  by  saying  that  the  total  amount 
of  money  expended  upon  it,  in  addition  to  its  site, 
which  it  holds  ou  a  long  lease  from  the  Crown,  is 


about  300,000/.  It  holds  invested  funds  to  the  amount 
of  about  200,000/.,  chiefly  upon  special  trusts  for 
scholarships  aud  prizes,  and  by  way  of  partial,  very 
partial,  endowments  of  one  or  two  chairs— only  one  or 
two.  J 

294.  {Dr.  Ball.)  Is  that  from  the  Crown  ?— No 
those  were  private  endowments. 

295.  Is  there  no  grant  at  all  from  the  Crown  ?— 
N one  whatever,  except  the  long  lease  of  the  site. 

296.  {Chainnan.)  Has  it  any  library  accessible 
to  the  students  ?— It  has  one  large  library  acces- 
sible to  the  students,  a  distinct  medical  library 
and  one  special  library  for  Oriental  studies.  It 
has  further  a  valuable  laboratory  for  science,  ou 
which,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  say  a  few  words  in 
particular  in  justice  to  its  founder,  our  present  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy.  The  Wheatstone  labo- 
ratory, so  named  after  Professor  Wheatstone,  whom 
I  just  mentioned,  was  the  first  founded  in  England 
or  in  Germany,  for  the  special  use  of  students.  It 
was  so  founded  in  1868.  The  only  one  existing,  I 
believe,  at  that  date  was  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  It 
was  founded  by  Professor  Grylls  Adams,  our  preseut 
professor,  for  all  branches  of  experimental  physics. 
During  the  first  five  years  the  average  attendance  of 
occasional  students  was  about  27  annually,  eacli 
student  usually  attending  about  three  terms.  Anions 
the  successful  students  of  this  period  were  many  who 
have  obtained  Whitworth  scholarships  and  natural 
science  scholarships  at  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  or  at 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  Examinations  of  the 
University  of  London,  besides  other  special  profes- 
sional appointments.  In  the  next  few  years  of  its 
existence  the  work  of  the  physical  science  laboratory 
was  greatly  extended,  and  the  attendance  largely 
increased;  and  definite  courses  of  practical  work 
were  established  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  University  of  London  Bachelor  of 
Science  Pass  and  Honour  Examination.  Special 
practical  classes  in  physics  have  also  been  carried  on 
in  connexion  with  the  evening  classes.  The  total 
number  of  students  attending  the  laboratory  in  the 
year  1879  was  40  day  students  and  15  evening 
students.  After  1879  for  some  years  the  number  of 
students  attending  in  the  Wheatstone  laboratory  con- 


tinued to  increase,  and  in  1883  there 


were  17  thud 


year  applied  science  students,  10  medical  students 
preparing  for  the  University  of  London  examinations, 
aud  37  occasional  students. 

297.  Can  you  add  to  those  numbers  the  present 
numbers  ?— There  are  this  term  18  third  year  applied 
science  students,  eight  medical  students,  and  nine 
occasional  students.  Then  there  is  also  a  large  and 
important  natural  history  and  anatomical  museum. 
The  anatomical  museum  has  grown  gradually,  of 
course,  in  connexion  with  the  medical  teaching  of 
the  hospital  during  the  last  50  years,  and  I  think 
the  natural  history  museum  contains  a  singularly 
complete  collection  of  botanical  and  geological 
objects.  We  have  been  re-organising  the  museum 
lately,  and  paying  special  attention  to  it,  and  we  camo 
to  the  conclusion  that,  with  the  assistance  of  a  small 
grant  which  the  council  has  recently  made,  no  student 
of  Science  need  go  outside  the  walls  of  King's  College 
for  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  any  natural  specimens. 
So  that  I  think,  with  respect  to  its  equipment,  its 
claim  is  a  substantial  one. 

298.  Will  you  now  state  what  you  consider  to  be 
the  grievance  under  which  the  college  suffers  from 
not  being  part  of  the  university  ? — That  opens  up  the 
main  question,  but  the  grievance  generally  depends 
upon  this,  that  it  is  impossible  to  alter  in  any 
way  the  reputation  which  the  name  of  n  university, 
and  the  authority  attached  to  a  degree,  possesses  in  the 
public  mind.  As  I  ventured  to  say  just  now,  after 
due  and  careful  inquiry,  I  believe  that  the  Associate- 
ship  of  our  science  departments  is  entirely  equivalent 
in  its  representation  of  knowledge,  and  superior  in 
some  other  respects,  to  degrees  that  are  obtained  else- 
where ;  but  because  it  is  only  an  associateship  of 
King's  College,  aud  not  a  bachelor  of  science  degree, 
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it  does  not  offer  the  same  advantages  to  students  who 
obtain  it.  That  is  not  only  an  injustice  to  those 
students  who  have  pursued  a  careful  course  of  study 
in  the  college,  and  have  only  been  able  to  obtain  the 
Associateship  ;  but  it  reacts  very  injuriously  on  the 
college  itself",  in  not  holding  out  an  attraction  and 
invitation  to  students  generally  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  which  the  college  offers.  Were  the 
college  attached  to  a  university  which  was  able  to  put 
a  definite  and  recognised  stamp  upon  the  result  of  the 
instruction  given  within  it,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  its  diploma,  which  would  then  be  a 
university  diploma,  would  be  much  more  widely  sought 
for. 

299.  What  is  the  impediment  to  that  class  of 
gentlemen  obtaining  degrees  at  any  of  the  existing 
universities?  Some  of  them,  I  collect,  are  those  who 
have  not  received  their  whole  education  at  King's 
College,  but,  having  been  there  for  some  time,  have 
afterwards  distinguished  themselves  in  other  universi- 
ties ? — Not  generally.  Occasionally  some  of  them  do 
go  to  other  universities. 

300.  The  qualifications  which  would  entitle  them  to 
the  associateship,  as  I  understand,  include  qualifica- 
tions begun,  perhaps,  at  King's  College,  but  completed 
elsewhere? — In  some  cases;  but,  of  course,  where  a 
student  has  gone  through  his  education  with  us  he  is 
not  disposed  to  go  through  another  course  of  education, 

301.  There  would  be  many  no  doubt  who  would 
wish  to  lay  the  whole  foundation  of  their  degree,  if 
they  obtained  one,  at  King's  Colloge ;  but  having 
regard  to  the  high  character  which,  I  have  no  doubt 
justly,  you  ascribe  to  the  associateship,  what  is  the 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  getting  degrees  in  the 
University  of  London  ? — That  opens  up  a  further 
question,  to  which  I  shall  come  later  on,  viz.,  the 
question  of  the  connexion  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don with  the  examinations  and  with  the  degrees 
which  it  gives.  The  fact  is  that  that  systematic  in- 
struction which  we  give  at  King's  College  has  a 
character  of  its  own,  and  we  feel  it,  as  one  part  of  our 
case  which  I  shall  speak  about  presently,  a  most 
serious  disadvantage  to  education  that  there  should 
be  an  external  standard  imposed  by  the  University  of 
London  which  we  find  not  to  be  adapted  practically  to 
the  instruction  of  students  at  the  ages  at  which  they 
come  to  us. 

302.  But  supposing  you  not  to  be  a  university  alone 
in  yourselves,  which  you  do  not  aim  at  being,  must  not 
the  standard  necessarily  be  an  external  one  ? — No, 
because  the  essential  point  of  our  proposals  is,  that 
whatever  Colleges  are  associated  in  this  university,  the 
examinations  and  the  teaching  would  be  controlled 
by  the  great  body  of  professors  and  teachers ;  that 
they  would  meet  together  in  council,  and  consult  as  to 
the  best  practicable  course  of  teaching,  and  the  best 
practicable  examinations  to  be  founded  upon  that 
teaching. 

303.  Then  is  it  an  essential  part  of  your  plan  that 
the  teachers  in  the  colleges  which  are  members  of  the 
university  are  to  control  the  standard  of  examinations 
for  university  degrees  ? — With  the  assistance  of  ex- 
ternal examiners. 

304.  Everything  depends  upon  the  proportionate 
influence  which  you  ascribe  to  the  one  or  the  other  ? 
— The  predominant  influence,  certainly,  we  should 
ascribe  to  the  professors  of  the  university. 

305.  That  is  of  the  essence  of  your  plan,  is  it  ? — 
The  essence  of  our  plan  in  this  respect  is  exactly  that 
which  is  stated  in  the  charter  of  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity. The  16th  section  of  the  charter  of  the 
Victoria  University  runs  in  this  way  :  "  The  examiners 
"  of  the  university  shall  be  the  professors  of  the  uni- 
"  versity  with  such  lecturers  of  the  university  as  the 
"  university  court  on  the  report  of  the  said  board  of 
"  instruction  hereafter  constituted  shall  from  time  to 
"  time  appoint,  and  certain  external  examiners,  not 
"  professors,  lecturers,  or  teachers,  in  any  of  the 
"  colleges  in  the  university  from  time  to  time  ap- 
"  pointed  by  the  university  council,  provided  that  at 
"  least  one  such  external  examiner  shall  be  ap- 


"  pointed  by  the  council  for  each  subject  or  group  Rev.  H.  Ware, 

"  of  subjects."    That  is  a  legal  statement  of  the  prin-  D.D. 

ciple  which  is  essential  part  of  our   plan,  and  we 

only  ask  that  the  precedent  which  has  been  pursued    16   une  18  S' 

in  the  Victoria  University  in  that  respect  shall  be 

pursued  in  ours. 

306.  I  do  not  collect  that  the  proportion  to  be  con- 
tributed by  the  teachers  of  the  associated  colleges  of 
that  university,  and  the  proportion  of  the  external 
element  are  defined  ? — It  is  provided  that  there  shall 
be  at  least  one  such  external  examiner  in  each  sub- 
ject. 

307.  It  may  be  much  more  than  one  ? — It  might  be 
much  more  than  one,  but  I  am  informed  that  there  is 
not  more  than  one. 

308.  (Professor  Stokes.)  Do  I  correctly  understand 
you  to  mean  that  it  is  proposed  that  there  should  be 
an  examining  board  for  degrees  constituted  of  the 
professors  of  King's  College,  with,  perhaps,  some  ex- 
ternal examiners,  and  then  a  different  board  for  Uni- 
versity College,  and  a  different  board  for  any  other 
college  which  might  be  associated  with  those  in  the 
formation  of  a  university  ;  or  that  there  should  be  a 
central  examining  body  for  all  the  affiliated  colleges  on 
which  there  should  be  representatives  of  each  ? — The 
latter  course  is  the  one  which  we  deem  essential  to 
our  purpose.  A  very  great  object  that  we  have  in 
view  is  the  union  in  one  university  court,  as  it  were, 
or  council,  of  the  colleges  which  consitute  the  new 
university. 

309.  (Chairman.)  Am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that 
you  aim  at  making  the  university  adapt  its  standard  to 
yours  in  whatever  way  the  examining  board  may  be 
constituted  ? — I  do  not  ask  the  university  to  adapt  its 
standard  to  that  of  King's  College ;  but  our  proposal 
is  that  the  professors  of  the  various  colleges  which 
may  constitute  the  university  shall,  with  the  assistance 
of  these  external  examiners,  determine  the  standard. 

310.  But  I  was  rather  led  by  what  you  said  before, 
to  think  that  your  practical  reason  for  desiring  that  is 
that  you  want  the  standard  to  be  accommodated  to  your 
own  ? — Not  at  all.  We  are  perfectly  willing  that  our 
standard  should  be  altered,  provided  that  it  is  altered 
by  the  professors  of  the  various  colleges  in  consulta- 
tion, and  not  by  an  external  body.  We  have  no  wish 
whatever  to  establish,  although  I  believe  it  to  be  satis- 
factory, the  standard  which  now  exists  at  King's 
College,  as  the  standard  of  the  future  University.  We 
are  quite  content  to  put  the  whole  fate  of  our  teaching 
and  examinations  in  the  hands  of  the  body  of  profes- 
sors of  the  new  university. 

311.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  Is  not  the  substance  of 
your  objection,  that  the  present  standard  of  the  London 
University  is  not  such  as  you  approve  of  ? — Sub- 
stantially so.  But  it  is  not  merely  that  it  is  not  such 
as  we  approve  of,  but  that  from  the  constitution  of  the 
University  of  London  it  never  can  be  such  as  we  can 
approve  of. 

312.  (Chairman.)  That  of  course  is  very  impor- 
tant, but  you  will  come  to  that  at  a  later  stage? — I 
will  come  to  that  at  a  later  stage,  if  I  may  do  so. 

313.  Perhaps  you  will  not  object,  after  what  has 
been  said  about  it,  to  re-state  concisely  the  grievance 
to  King's  College  by  reason  of  its  not  forming  part  of 
a  university  ? — Substantially  the  grievance  is  that  the 
education  which  we  give  is  equivalent  to  a  university 
education,  and  that  it  does  not  receive  that  recognition. 

314.  You  do  not  mean  that  your  students  who  ought 
to  get  degrees  fail  to  get  them  when  they  offer  them- 
selves ? — I  mean  to  say  that  at  present  they  cannot 
offer  themselves.  There  are  no  degress  that  they  can 
offer  themselves  for. 

315.  I  am  speaking  of  the  degrees  of  the  University 
of  London  ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  offering 
themselves  for  those  degrees? — Some  of  them  do,  but 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  degrees  of  the  University 
of  London  which,  perhaps,  I  may  explain  a  little 
more  particularly  when  I  come  to  another  head. 

316.  Still  it  will,  perhaps,  be  possible  for  you  to 
answer  the  question,  whether  the  difficulty  conies  to 
this  point :  that  they  cannot  get  a  degree  at  the 
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Hev.  H.  Wace,  University  of  London  ? — It  does  come  to  this  point : 
D-D.        that  they  cannot  get  a  degree  at  the  University  of 
1C  Time  188S    London  without  going  through  another  course  of  study 

_J  '   besides  that  which  we  give  to  them,  and  in  some 

respects  inconsistent  with  it. 

317.  {Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  Is  that  owing  to  the 
multiplicity  of  subjects  required  by  the  University  of 
London  ? — To  a  great  extent. 

318.  Not  entirely? — That  is  one  great  element  in 
it.  I  think  it  is  also  due  to  the  unpractical  character 
of  the  examination.  But,  perhaps,  as  the  Commission 
press  this  point  at  this  stage,  I  may  interpose  one 
piece  of  evidence  which  appears  to  me  to  go  far 
to  carry  the  whole  case,  and  it  will  explain  my 
difficulty.  Here  is  a  return  made  out  by  the  Registrar 
of  the  University  of  London,  Mr.  Milman,  in  the  year 
1884,  which  gives  the  number  of  candid ntes  for  ma- 
triculation and  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Literature,  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Doctor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Law  »,  Doctor 
of  Laws,  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
Bachelor  of  Surgery,  Master  of  Surgery,  and  so  on. 

319.  {Chairman.)  You  read  the  word  "Matricu- 
lation"; is  there  a  matriculation  into  the  University 
of  London  distinct  from  any  of  these  other  degrees  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  a  most  important  point  in  it;  in  fact 
the  matriculation  of  the  University  of  London  has 
acquired  a  very  peculiar  character  ;  it  has  become 
almost  a  degree  in  itself,  what  they  call  in  Germany, 
Abiturienten-examen.  Large  numbers  of  students 
content  themselves  with  passing  that  matriculation 
examination  as  a  test  of  their  school  work,  and  never 
go  on  to  degrees  at  all.  But  this  return  gives  the 
number  of  candidates,  the  number  that  have  passed, 
and  the  average  age  of  the  candidates.  The  point  to 
which,  in  connexion  with  this  argument,  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission,  is  the  average 
age.  The  average  age  at  the  present  time  of  those 
who  obtain  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the 
University  of  London  is  25  years  and  nine  months. 
That  is  a  practical  test  that  the  University  of 
Loudon  examinations  have  worked  themselves  out  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  adapted  to  students  of  an  age 
entirely  beyond  that  at  which  the  great  majority  of 
students  must  be  studying. 

320.  Are  you  able  to  compare  it  with  the  average 
age  of  the  students  at  the  old  universities  ? — I  think 
when  your  Lordship  considers  that  the  age  fixed  for 
entering  the  Church  is  23,  and  that  a  man  begins  to 
read  for  the  bar  at,  I  suppose,  the  age  of  22  or  23,  the 
age  of  25  is  quite  beyond  the  average. 

321.  Am  I  not  right  in  supposing  that  the  age  of 
entrance  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  increased  since 
the  days  when  some  of  us  were  young,  and  is  now 
generally  not  less  than  19  ? — -18  or  19,  I  suppose. 

322.  It  used  to  be  18  ;  is  it  not  now  more  than  19  ? 
— That  would  complete  the  studies  at  Oxford  at  the 

»        age  of  23. 

323.  I  suppose  the  average  would  lie  between  22 
and  23,  so  far  as  I  can  guess? — Precisely  so.  That 
is  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

324.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  Does  it  not  also  arise 
from  the  fact  that  men  who  have  been  as  you  have 
termed  it  irregularly  educated,  seek  to  take  degrees 
at  the  University  of  London,  that  they  come  from  a 
larger  field,  and  have  studied  by  themselves  ;  does  not 
that  raise  the  average  age  very  considerably  ? — It  does 
undoubtedly,  but  it  also  alters  the  character  of  the 
examination. 

325.  (Chairman.)  But  what  Sir  James  Hannen  says 
must,  I  should  think,  be  true,  and  further  this,  that  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  you  would  have  a  prescribed 
period  within  which  the  students  must  go  up  for  their 
degree  ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  not  so  at  the  University  of 
London,  and  they  naturally  would  take  more  time 
to  prepare  themselves  ? — Precisely  so.  That  is  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Taking  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree,  the  average  age  at  the  present 
time  at  which  a  man  takes  that  degree  is  26  years, 
and  in   1881   it  was  26'   years   and    11  months. 


The  average  age  may  be  affected  to  some  extent  by 
what  Sir  James  Hannen  has  said,  but  still  it  is  an 
average  for  all  that. 

32b".  (Sir  James  Hannen?)  Averages  are  very 
deceptive  unless  one  knows  what  they  are  made  of  ? — 
Besides,  I  think  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  examina- 
tions do  lend  themselves  to  that  prolonged  study,  itself 
marks  their  character.  However,  than  is  our  conten- 
tion, that  the  examinations  are  not  adapted  to  students 
of  the  ages  at  which  they  would  come  to  us.  But  my 
grievance  is  not  entirely  summed  up  in  that,  it  is  that 
conferring  an  education,  and  giving  a  diploma,  which 
is  equivalent  to  that  given  by  other  universities,  our 
students  do  not  enjoy  a  proportionate  privilege  ;  and  I 
must  rather  press  that  point,  because  our  case  does  not 
depend  upon  what  ideally  ought  to  be,  but  upon  what 
actually  is.  The  fact  is  that  in  this  and  other  branches 
of  learning,  students  can  obtain  degrees  in  various 
universities  within  the  United  Kingdom  which  corre- 
spond to  our  standard,  and  it  is  therefore  a  hardship 
to  say  that  the  hard  working  son  of  a  professional  man 
in  London,  who  has  been  unable  to  send  his  son  to  a 
distance,  and  has  educated  him  in  town,  should  start 
in  life  without  a  diploma  which  others  are  able  to 
obtain  elsewhere. 

327.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  fVelldon.)  I  am  anxious  to  ask 
you  a  question  as  to  the  average  age  of  your  students  ; 
are  they  not  somewhat  younger  than  the  students 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ? — Certainly,  and  I  will 
presently  explain  why  I  think  that  extremely  desir- 
able. We  do  not  admit  any  students  into  the  college, 
except  in  very  exceptional  cases  (I  do  not  think  I 
have  had  more  than  three  or  four  since  I  have  been 
principal)  under  the  age  of  1G,  and  most  of  them,  I 
suppose,  begin  generally  at  about  17.  The  medical 
student  cannot  well  begin  before  17,  because  he  cannot 
get  his  diploma  under  the  age  of  21,  after  having  gone 
through  a  four  years'  course.  There  is  a  legal  limit 
to  his  being  qualified,  so  that  we  should  not  take  him 
till  he  was  17. 

328.  (Chairman?)  However,  both  those  ages  are  a 
good  deal  below  the  average  age  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ? — Certainly,  and,  I  think,  as  I  shall  say 
presently,  it  is  a  strong  point  in  our  case  that 
they  should  be  younger  ;  and  not  a  disadvantage,  but 
a  great  advantage  for  our  purposes.  Then  I  would 
point  out  another  grievance  which  arises  from  this, 
and  which  in  the  course  of  the  development  of 
university  work  in  England,  constitutes  a  great 
danger  to  the  future  of  the  college.  You  have  now 
got  in  England  the  University  of  Durham  doing  very 
active  work  indeed,  and  to  it  is  affiliated  the  Medical 
School  at  Newcastle.  You  have  the  Victoria  Univer- 
sity, which  is  in  a  very  active  and  vigorous  part  of 
England,  with  all  the  privileges  of  a  University.  The 
annihilation  of  distance  has  to  a  large  extent  brought 
the  Scottish  colleges  within  the  range  of  English 
students  and  English  teachers,  so  that  at  this  time  a 
very  large  proportion  of  their  students  come  from 
England  ;  and  what,  at  all  events,  is  to  be  grieviously 
apprehended  is  that  the  teaching  power  of  the  country 
will  gravitate  from  London  to  places  where  the  Pro- 
fessors can  obtain  the  position  of  university  Professors. 
London,  no  aouDt,  offers  very  many  advantages  and 
attractions,  but,  still,  if  you  get  a  vigorous  university 
life  in  the  north  it  will  exercise  a  very  strong  attraction 
from  London. 

329.  Independently  of  the  question  of  emolument  ? 
— Yes,  certainly,  partly  for  this  reason :  that  emolu- 
ment follows  authority.  I  am  anticipating  some 
points  of  my  case  here,  but  I  cannot  possibly  doubt 
that  our  difficulty  with  respect  to  emolument  in 
London  has  largely  arisen  from  the  fact  that  not 
holding  the  rank  and  authority  of  a  distinct  univer- 
sity, people  have  not  felt  the  necessity  for  giving  us 
that  pecuniary  support  which  they  otherwise  would 
have  given.  I  must  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners also  to  this  fact  here  in  passing,  that 
this  movement  for  establishing  universities  is  not 
likely  to  stop  with  the  Victoria  University.  Mr. 
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Chamberlain,  speaking  at  Birmingham  the  other  day 
in  reference  to  the  colleges  there,  distinctly  expressed 
his  desire  to  see  the  foundation  of  a  great  Midland 
University.  At  all  events,  the  danger  is  sufficiently 
great  at  present  in  that  respect. 

330.  Your  next  head,  I  think,  is  as  to  the  difficulties 
entailed  upon  educational  work;  what  have  you  to 
say  upon  that  subject  ? — The  main  point  there  is  what 
has  already  been  in  some  respects  anticipated,  that  there 
is  a  dislocation  between  the  actual  work  which  the 
teachers  find  it  practicable  to  do  with  the  students 
and  the  standard  imposed  upon  them  by  an  external 
body.  What  can  be  done  with  students  depends  upon 
the  students  ;  it  depends  upon  their  constitution ;  it  is 
a  mere  matter  of  practice  how  much  you  can  get  into 
or  out  of  a  youDg  man  at  various  ages ;  and  a  body 
of  men  who  are  not  in  continual  contact  with  students 
are  apt  to  set,  and  do  practically  set,  standards  which 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  follow. 

331.  Do  you  mean  which  requh-e  a  greater  age  and 
maturity  of  intellect  ? — Yes,  and  which  have  too  much 
multiplicity.  The  latter  is  a  very  serious  point,  because 
certainly,  at  some  ages,  according  to  my  experience, 
far  more  education  is  given  by  teaching  two  or  three 
subjects  very  thoroughly  and  carefully,  than  by  giving 
a  general  knowledge  of  a  great  number.  I  think  the 
matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of  London 
alone  includes  some  10  subjects. 

332.  I  suppose  some  option  is  given  among  a  num- 
ber of  subjects  ? — Amongst  some  of  the  subjects,  but 
the  mere  list  of  necessary  subjects  is  very  consider- 
able. At  all  events,  the  practical  work  and  the 
externally  imposed  standard  are  dislocated,  and  I 
think  we  have  suffered  perhaps  at  King's  College 
rather  more  in  that  respect  than  they  have  at  Uni- 
versity College.  At  the  matriculation  examination 
at  the  University  of  London  candidates  must  show  a 
competent  knowledge  in  Latin  ;  in  one  of  the  following 
languages,  Greek,  French,  German,  Sanskrit  or 
Arabic ;  in  the  English  language,  English  history 
and  geography ;  in  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy ;  and  in  chemistry,  or  heat  and  light,  or  mag- 
netism and  electricity. 

333.  A  young  man  cannot  be  matriculated,  for 
example,  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics ? — Of  all  those  subjects.  The  regulation  is : 
"  Candidates  shall  not  be  approved  by  the  examiners 
"  unless  they  show  a  competent  knowledge  in  each 
"  of  the  following  subjects." 

334.  {Di .  Ball)  It  depends  upon  the  interpretation 
of  the  expression  "  competent  knowledge  "  ? — Exactly 
so. 

335.  {Chairman.)  The  absolute  requirement  of 
competent  knowledge,  whatever  the  standard  may  be, 
say  in  mathematics,  or  say  in  chemistry,  would  exclude 
those  who,  whether  from  want  of  natural  capacity  for 
the  particular  study,  or  from  any  other  cause,  had 
not  acquired  it  ? — Certainly. 

336.  I  remember  cases  of  men  highly  distinguished, 
who  were  said  not  to  be  able  to  acquire  mathematics. 
Dean  Stanley,  I  think,  was  one  ? — I  believe  so. 

337.  {Dr.  Ball.)  But  I  think  there  is  a  doctrine 
of  compensation  applied  to  our  programme  at  the  Royal 
University  in  Dublin  which  we  borrowed  from  the 
London  University  programme,  the  examination  pre- 
scribed by  its  rules  requires  a  knowledge  of  several 
distinct  subjects,  but  that  does  not  operate  as  a 
deterrent,  for  I  think  that  several  hundred  gentlemen 
passed  the  very  last  matriculation  examination.  We 
shall  hear  from  the  representatives  of  the  University 
of  London  how  many  pass  their  matriculation  exami- 
nation ? — No  doubt. 

338.  {Chairman.)  At  present  what  you  state  is, 
that  in  the  University  of  London  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  subjects  in  which  it  is  necessary 
for  the  student  to  show  a  competent  knowledge  before 
being  matriculated.  I  suppose  matriculation  is  neces- 
sary for  any  more  advanced  degree  ? — Certainly.  I 
should  like  to  remark,  with  respect  to  what  Dr.  Ball 
says,  that  there  is  a  compensation  in  this  matter,  which 
I  fully  recognise,  and  that  is  the  very  result  that 


I  complain  of.    If  you  set  up  all  these  subjects,  and  Rev.  H.  Wace, 
require  men  to  be  examined  in  them,  you  may  be  quite  D.D. 
sure  that  the  compensation  will  be  that  they  will  know    lg  june  j88g 
none  of  them  well.   

339.  {Dr.  Ball.)  I  do  not  see  that  this  follows  on 
the  compensation  principle  at  all,  because,  in  order  to 
get  in,  a  man  must  know  some  subjects  well,  if  he  is 
bad  in  others.  For  instance,  if  a  man  answers  imper- 
fectly in  mathematics,  and  is  a  first  rate  classical 
scholar,  you  would  have  some  compensation  in  his 
competency  in  classics  for  his  failure  in  mathematics  ? 
— I  hope  you  will  understand  that  that  is  not  allowed 
in  the  University  of  London  ;  but  that  the  candidate 
must  know  all  the  subjects,  so  far  as  the  matricula- 
tion examination  is  concerned,  and  that  there  is  very 
little  compensation  at  any  rate.  The  fault  I  think  is 
rather  in  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  than  in  the 
amount  of  knowledge  required  in  each. 

340.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  to  add  upon 
that  subject? — I  think  we  have  been,  though  perhaps 
not  so  much  in  science  as  in  other  things,  at  a  greater 
disadvantage  than  University  College,  because  those  who 
founded  us,  and  all  our  early  teachers  were  more 
closely  associated  with  the  old  system  of  teaching  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  they  were  at  University 
College,  and  there  was  at  first  less  sympathy  between 
us.  I  am  sorry  to  say  (I  must  notice  it  in  passings 
that  the  University  of  London  in  its  present  proposal) 
still  displays  lack,  I  will  not  say  of  sympathy,  but  of 
inclination  to  meet  us  in  such  a  very  important  point 
as  this.  I  have  here  a  proposal  which  was  made 
to  the  senate  last  year  for  alterations  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  one  of  them  is  that  the  University  of 
London  should  have  power  to  hold  real  property  for 
the  establishment  of  professorships  and  lectureships, 
provided  that  no  professorship  or  lectureship  be 
established  in  the  University  of  a  kind  likely  to  com- 
pete with  any  teaching  that  is  given  in  University 
College,  London,  or  to  injuriously  affect  the  reason- 
able prospects  of  that  college.  But  there  is  not  one 
word  said  about  its  injuriously  affecting  the  interests 
or  prospects  of  King's  College. 

341.  That  you  would  probably  not  lay  much  stress 
upon,  because  it  may  be  presumed  that  if  the  autho- 
rities of  the  University  of  London  were  cross-examined 
upon  that  point,  they  would  say  that  they  were  quite 
willing  to  be  as  liberal  to  King's  College? — I  hope 
they  would,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  it.  It  may  be 
only  an  oversight,  but  if  so,  it  is  one  of  those  over- 
sights that  indicate  lack  of  touch. 

342.  Or  it  may  be  that  they  had  specially  in  view 
something  which  had  proceeded  from  University 
College,  and  which  they  were  answering  ? — That  is 
possible  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
What  we  so  strongly  desire  at  King's  College  is  not 
that  our  particular  system,  which  we  inherited,  and 
which  grew  up  with  us,  should  be  asserted  as  against 
the  other,  but  that  we  should  be  brought  into  line, 
into  co-operation  and  consultation  with  the  other. 

343.  That  is  an  important  matter,  no  doubt  ;  but  I 
infer  from  what  you  have  already  said,  that  you 
would  not  feel  satisfied  if  that  were  done  in  a  manner 
which  did  not  give  to  the  colleges,  taking  them  as  an 
aggregate,  a  predominant  influence  ? — Certainly  not, 
if  a  predominant  influence  were  not  given  to  any 
colleges  that  may  be  incorporated  in  the  university. 
That  is  part  of  our  difficulty  at  King's  College.  The 
next  head  that  I  have  put  down  on  the  paper  which 
is  in  your  Lordship's  hands,  is  the  general  disad- 
vantages to  education  of  the  existing  system  ;  and 
they  rest  in  our  view  mainly  on  this :  that  the 
existing  system  gives  undue  prominence  and  undue 
importance  to  a  degree,  as  something  absolutely  dis- 
tinct from  the  course  by  which  it  is  gained.  A  degree 
as  given  by  the  University  of  London  is  a  testimony 
to  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  its  possessor  has 
at  the  particular  moment  at  which  he  is  examined, 
that  and  no  more  ;  and  is  no  test  whatever  of  his 
having  gone  through  a  regular  and  systematic  eourse 
of  instruction  in  the  subject,  and  not  merely  of  in- 
struction, but  of  training  in  the  subject.    The  con- 
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best  of  all  teachers  within  reasonable  limits,  any  such 
teacher  will  throw  stress  on  particular  aspects  of  his 
subject;  he  will  illustrate  it  from  different  points 
of  view,  and  he  will  have  his  favourite  subjects  of 
interest,  and  so  on,  in  which  he  can  render  the 
students  inestimable  service  by,  as  it  were,  taking  them 
along  with  him  hand  in  hand,  and  helping  them  to  see 
how  he  studies  and  how  he  thinks.  But  under  this 
system  the  beat  teachers  will  be  deserted  by  their 
*  students  the  moment  they  go  into  any  region  of  that 
kind,  I  would  rather  not  mention  names  in  the 
matter,  and  perhaps  the  Commissioners  will  be  content 
to  take  what  I  say  on  my  authority  ;  but  there  have 
been  in  King's  College  men  of  the  very  highest  public 
reputation  andinfluence,  whose  teaching  has  been  found 
extremely  attractive  and  interesting  generally,  but  who 
cannot  command  classes  of  students  there,  simply 
because  there  are  other  teachers  there  who  direct  their 
instruction  more  particularly  to  the  mere  passing  of 
degrees. 

344.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
about  that.  First  of  all,  wherever  the  degree  is 
the  object,  is  it  not  the  universal  experience  that 
that  object  determines  in  a  great  measure  the  course 
of  study  that  the  students  pursue,  and  that  the 
examinations,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  exercise 
the  influence  of  which  you  have  spoken  ;  is  not  that 
so  at  Oxford,  and  is  not  that  so  at  Cambridge  ? — It 
certainly  is  so  to  a  large  extent,  and  that  influence 

»  is  inseparable  from  the  system  of  a  degree  founded  on 

examination  ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  said  that,  as  a 
simple  matter  of  fact,  examinations,  like  all  other 
human  institutions,  are  to  that  extent  a  distinct  evil, 
or  at  least  have  a  distinct  evil  connected  with  them.  I 
do  not  think  that  anyone  can  have  been  through  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  without  feeling  that  a  certain 
amount  of  disturbing  influence  has  been  exerted  upon 
study  by  the  operation  of  examinations  in  that 
manner. 

345.  But  you  do  not  propose  to  do  without  exami- 
nations for  a  degree  ? — No  ;  but  that  evil  is  reduced 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  its  minimum  by  the  fact 
that  the  examinations  for  the  degree  are  con- 
ducted and  determined  by  those  who  are  teachers, 
and  have  been  through  the  same  course  themselves. 

346.  When  the  teachers  of  distinguished  colleges 
are  examiners  in  the  schools,  has  it  not  been  often 
thought  to  give  a  somewhat  undue  advantage  to  the 
members  of  those  colleges  ? — There  again  I  would 
reply,  that  in  any  system  of  this  kind  that  you 
organise,  you  will  get  difficulties  arising  from  time  to 
time  ;  but  that  particular  evil  which  you  mention  can 
be  guarded  against,  and  1  think  it  is  guarded  against 
in  one  university  at  least  by  what  has  always  seemed 
to  me  the  admirable  plan  that  for  the  time  a  man  is 
an  examiner  he  ceases  to  be  a  teacher,  or  at  any 
rate  it  is  the  custom  for  him  not  to  take  private  pupils. 

347.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  There  is  no  rule 
against  his  beiDg  a  public  teacher  ? — Perhaps  not. 

348.  (Chairman.)  The  inconvenience  would  be 
prodigious  if  the  best  teachers  in  the  colleges  re- 
mained in  abeyance  as  teachers  as  long  as  they  were 
examiners  ? — According  to  my  recollection  at  Oxford 
it  was  generally  the  custom  ;  and  at  all  events  in  the 
examinations  at  Oxford  you  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  retired  teachers  to  counterbalance  any  danger  of 
the  kind  in  question. 

349.  The  thing  operates  in  unseen  as  well  as  seer, 
ways.  You  may  have  a  rule,  for  instance,  that  no 
examiner  whose  pupils  come  into  an  examination  shall 
examine  them  viva  voce,  but  that  some  other  man 
shall  do  so.  Bat  the  examiner  from  a  particular 
college  participates  in  the  setting  of  papers  and  in 
the  general  judgment  as  to  the  results  of  the  parti- 
cular candidate's  work;  so  that  it  seems  almost 
inseparable  from  the  introduction  into  the  examining 
board  of  active  teachers  that  some  advantage  is  given 


to  their  pupils  ? — I  may  say  with  respect  to  that 
point,  as  an  illustration  of  the  impossibility  of  avoiding 
all  difficulty  in  this  matter,  that  that  danger  subsists 
in  the  existing  University  of  London.  Actual  teachers 
in  London  do  examine  their  own  pupils  in  some  of 
the  London  University  examinations  as  I  have  known 
in  the  case  of  professors  at  King's  College. 

350.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  Then  why  is  the  exa- 
mination not  in  touch  with  the  teaching? — Because 
they  do  not  determine  what  the  rules  of  the  examination 
shall  be.  The  senate  gives  its  instructions  to  the 
subjects  in  which  they  shall  examine. 

351.  (Chairman.)  You  said  also  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  draw  the  students  from  the  lectures  of 
very  able  men  who  are  capable  in  expounding  their 
special  views  of  greatly  interesting  and  stimulating 
the  faculties  of  the  students ;  but  would  not  the  intro- 
duction of  individual  elements  of  that  sort  into 
a  general  examination  have  an  inconvenient  and 
disturbing  influence  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that,  for  example  at  Oxford,  it  is  introduced. 

35iJ.  I  recollect  when  it  was  first  introduced,  or 
first  reputed  to  be  introduced,  years  ago  ;  and  I  may 
mention  that  the  gentleman  who  was  said  to  have  had 
a  great  influence  in  introducing  it  was  the  late  Mr. 
William  Sewell.  I  know  that  it  greatly  disturbed 
the  studies  of  the  place  when  ideas  derived  from 
Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection  were  first  introduced  ? 
— I  am  quite  sure  that  any  man  who  went  into  the 
final  schools  at  Oxford  at  this  moment  would  be  subject 
to  veiy  great  disadvantage  if  he  had  not  made  himself 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  philosophical 
views  of  the  late  Professor  Green. 

353.  That  may  be  a  fact ;  I  have  no  doubt  that 
you  have  good  reason  for  saying  it ;  but  is  it  not  an 
evil  ? — No.  I  think  not.  All  the.-:e  things  appear  to 
me  to  be  matters  of  balance  and  compromise.  You 
cannot  exclude  either  the  one  or  the  other  from  any 
system  that  you  establish ;  but  the  lesser  of  the  two 
evils  is  that  the  influence  of  active  and  original 
teachers  should  be  felt  in  the  examinations. 

354.  What  strikes  me  at  present  is  that  there  may 
be  some  danger  of  substituting  individual  specula- 
tion for  ascertained  truth  ? — I  think,  if  I  am  not 
troublesome  in  the  matter,  that  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant distinction  to  be  drawn  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  of  examination  which  is  some- 
times overlooked.  If  I  had  to  be  examined  in  the 
multiplication  table  it  would  be  of  course  a  matter  of 
entire  indifference  to  me  whether  I  was  examined  by 
an  internal  or  an  external  examiner,  or  by  a  man  who 
had  peculiar  views  as  to  advanced  points  of  mathema- 
tics, and  perhaps  that  applies  to  all  of  what  are  called 
the  exact  sciences.  I  suppose  that  in  mathematics, 
for  example,  it  is  mainly  a  question  of  results,  though 
even  there  results  may  be  reached  by  a  good  or  a  bad 
method.  But  the  moment  you  come  to  questions  that 
relate  to  human  nature,  the  moment  you  come,  for  ex- 
ample, to  study  history,  or  to  study  philosophy,  it  is 
impossible  to  exclude  individual  views  from  teaching. 

355.  But  is  it  not  a  great  mischief  to  exaggerate 
them  and  to  pas3  off  as  true,  and  to  impose  by 
authority  upon  students  the  speculations  of  individuals  ? 
— To  a  large  extent  in  these  subjects  it  is  all  a  matter 
of  speculation  ;  take  moral  philosophy  for  example. 

356.  But  you  impose  it  by  authority  when  you  make 
it  the  subject  of  examinations  ? — I  think  that  is  not 
felt  to  be  authoritative,  and  the  practical  answer  that  I 
would  give  to  your  Lordship  is  this,  and  it  applies  to 
a  great  extent  to  all  this  question.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said,  and  is  continually  said,  about  the  danger  of 
allowing  examinations  to  be  controlled  by  teachers, 
and  allowing  teachers,  as  your  Lordship  was  just  now 
saying,  of  great  originality  to  impose  their  influence 
on  students  and  so  on.  But  no  one  doubts  that  the 
two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
developed  as  high  a  standard  of  examination,  and  as 
high  a  standard  of  independent  university  influence  as 
at  all  events  can  be  desired,  and  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have  been  wholly  and  solely  in  the  hauds  of 
teachers.    There  is  no  authority  but  teachers  in  the 
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universitiesof  Oxford  andCambridgefor  these  purposes. 
You  have  had,  therefore,  trie  experiment  of  leaving 
the  management  of  examinations  and  teaching  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  tried  on  the  very  largest  scale  for 
centuries,  and  not  only  has  no  harm  come  of  it,  but 
great  good  has  come  of  it. 

357.  {Dr.  Ball.)  Prescribing  the  subjects  in  books 
is  totally  separate  from  the  act  of  examining.  Why 
should  the  teachers  have  that  power  ;  why  should 
there  not  be  a  superior  power  over  them  to  select  the 
books,  or  to  name  books?  Take  the  case  of  moral 
philosophy  or  metaphysics,  as  to  which  I  am  not  so 
ready  to  agree  in  the  notion  that  a  teacher  is  to 
prescribe  the  course;  why  cannot  the  courses  be 
prescribed  by  a  superior  authority  and  the  examina- 
tion still  conducted  by  examiners,  some  of  them 
teachers  and  some  of  them  not  ? — Teachers  would  be 
grievously  cramped  if  superior  authority,  not  being  a 
teaching  authority,  prescribed  the  courses.  We  have 
no  objection  to  the  courses  being  prescribed  by  a 
superior  body. 

358.  What  is  the  objection  to  the  courses  being 
subscribed  by  a  board  not  exclusively  selected  from 
teachers  or  people  in  colleges,  but  composed  of 
persons  of  eminence,  to  whom  might  be  added  the 
heads  of  the  colleges?  For  instance,  you  your- 
self, according  to  this  constitution  would  be  one 
of  the  board,  and  so  would  the  head  of  University 
College  be  one  of  the  board.  I  mean  by  the  head 
the  head  of  an  academic  character,  not  merely  the 
Chancellor  and  persons  of  that  position  but  academic 
authorities,  not  composed  of  the  teaching  body,  but 
acting,  as  a  controlling  body  over  the  teachers.  What 
is  the  objection  to  that  ?—  I  do  not  think  that  any 
such  body  can  understand  the  practical  necessities  of 
teaching.  If  I  was  in  that  position  at  the  board  I 
might  1  hope  be  able  (o  assist.but  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  be  responsible  for  advising  a  board  as  to  the  courses 
of  study  to  be  pursued  in  all  the  various  branches  of 
instruction  at  King's  College,  medicine,  engineering, 
science,  and  so  on. 

359.  But  you  could  obtain,  as  at  the  Royal 
University  in  Ireland,  we  do,  the  views  of  the 
persons  who  teach,  and  you  could  then  exercise 
paramount  authority  and  judgment  in  deciding  upon 
the  courses  of  study  ? — Yes,  but  when  you  get  a 
board  the  question  must  be  argued  out  before  the 
board,  and  the  only  persons  who  can  argue  it  are  those 
who  thoroughly  understand  it  themselves.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  general  courses  being  prescribed  to 
teachers,  provided  that  they  are  prescribed  by  a 
council  of  teachers. 

360.  {Professor  Stokes.)  If  I  understand  you 
rightly,  what  you  would  wish  is  that  there  should  be  a 
central  board  to  prescribe  the  subjects  of  examination, 
and  so  forth  ;  but  that  that  board  should  be  com- 
posed of  teachers  taken  from  different  colleges,  or  at 
least  that  there  should  be  a  large  representation  of 
such  teachers  ? — Very  large.  That  is  precisely  my 
view. 

361.  {Chairman.)  A  preponderant  representation  ? 
— A  preponderant  representation. 

362.  {Professor  Stokes.)  Therefore,  such  a  board 
would  control  the  eccentricities,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of 
some  particular  teachers  ? — Precisely  so  ;  and  I  feel  it 
to  be  most  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  board 
which  should  control  eccentricities,  but  which  should 
also  allow  considerable  freedom.  If  I  might  revert  to 
what  your  Lordship  was  saying  with  respect  to  the 
influence  of  particular  teachers  and  the  danger  of  that 
becoming  authoritative,  I  have  said  that  experience 
has  shown  that  the  danger  is  controlled,  and  that,  no 
evil,  but  the  contrary,  results  upon  the  whole.  In 
a  great  university,  like  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  special  or  partial  view  to  become 
authoritative.  It  becomes  influential  for  a  time,  and 
minds  are  stimulated  by  it ;  but  in  the  course  of 
human  nature,  which  it  would  seem  cannot  move  in  a 
straight  line,  but  must  move  in  a  zigzag  course,  if  a 
particular  iufluence  diverts  it  in  one  way  for  a  while, 
new  influences  arise  to  divert  it  in  another  direction  ; 
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and  in  this  way  you  get  a  mean  between  the  conflicting  Bev 
influences  of  the  teachers,  and  a  much  better  balance 
of  result.   It  is  all  the  difference  between  a  free  consti- 
tution and  a  despotic  constitution. 

363.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  quite  clearly  so  ?  One  of 
the  things  which  the  influence  which  is  predominant  is 
liable  to  do  is  to  establish  certain  books  as  text  books 
in  subjects.  To  take  illustrations  from  Oxford  again, 
not  long  before  my  time,  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  was 
introduced  for  the  first  time ;  and  surely  the  in- 
troduction of  it  and  the  settlement  oi  it  as  a  university 
text  book,  gave  it  an  authority,  perhaps  not  more 
than  it  justly  deserved,  but  an  authority  which,  other- 
wise, it  would  not  have  had  over  the  minds  of  succes- 
sive generations  of  students  ? — Certainly. 

364.  Is  it  not  true  that  since  my  time  they  have 
done  the  same  thing  with  some  of  Mr.  Mill's  books  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Mill's  books  have  ever 
become  authoritative  in  Oxford. 

365.  Not  quite  to  the  sam0  extent  perhaps,  but  to 
a  very  great  extent  ? — There  is  this  difference  :  that 
Butler's  Analogy  was  a  subject  of  examination,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  any  book  of  Mill's  was  ever  made  a 
subject  of  examination.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Mill  was  predominant  at  Oxford,  but 
it  has  now  entirely  passed  away. 

366.  One  or  two  generations  have  been,  by  this 
system  which  have  prevailed,  indoctrinated  in  Mill  by 
authority  ;  and  then  that  passes  away,  and  something 
else  takes  its  place  ? — That  would  always  be  the  case 
under  any  system  that  you  devised.  For  example, 
at  the  present  moment,  take  as  an  extreme  case  the 
other  system,  that  of  the  University  of  London.  If 
you  appoint  an  examiner,  as  of  course  you  must  from 
time  to  time,  you  would  probably  appoint  a  man  who 
has  written  a  book  on  the  subject ;  and  you  may  be  per- 
fectly certain  that  all  the  men  who  want  to  pass  and 
get  degrees  will  study  that  text-book,  and  that  alone, 
as  far  as  possible.  I  think  my  colleagues  here 
will  state  that  that  does  actually  arise,  and  that  if  an 
examiner  is  appointed  in  the  University  of  London, 
who  is  famous  for  a  particular  book  on  his  subject,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  get  students  to  study  that  subject 
on  any  other  lines  than  those  of  that  book.  That 
danger  you  caDnot  avoid. 

366a.  Would  you  not  rather  give  it  a  special 
kind  of  power,  by  taking  the  actual  teachers  of 
the  time  being  ? — I  think  not ;  I  think  that  a  much 
more  narrowing  effect  is  produced  by  tending  to 
concentrate  the  attention  of  teachers  on  the  parti- 
cular writings  of  the  examiner  than  by  the  inevitable 
influence  of  a  particular  school  of  teaching.  I  am 
reminded  that  the  University  of  London  itself  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  examination  prescribes  special  subjects  ; 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  on  Representative  Government, 
Mr.  Bagehot  on  the  English  constitution,  and  so  on. 

367.  If  those  are  books  expressly  prescribed  as 
books  to  be  examined  in  at  a  particular  examination  I 
suppose  that  may  influence  that  examination,  but  are 
they  standard  books  to  be  regularly  and  generally 
examined  in  ? — Several  of  them,  I  think,  are  practically 
maintained. 

368.  If  so,  it  is  exactly  a  case  in  point? — Yes. 
?69.  {Dr.  Ball.)  We"  vary  the  books  at  the  Royal 

University,  because  we  find  that  if  the  same  books 
are  prescribed  for  two  or  three  years  both  the  teachers 
and  the  examiners  narrow  their  range  ? — They  vary 
the  books  in  the  University  of  London,  but  still  they 
prescribe  them. 

370.  {Chairman.)  You  propose  to  say  something 
about  the  encouragement  which  you  think  is  given 
to  private  and  special,  as  distinct  from  public  and 
general,  teaching  ■  do  you  mean  by  that  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  "  cramming  "  system  ?—  I  do 
not  want  to  use  names  about  it,  and  I  do  not  desire  to 
speak  of  the  matter  at  all  invidiously.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  under  the  system  adopted  by  the 
University  of  London,  a  man  can  obtain  his  degree 
without  having  gone  through  a  definite  course  of  in- 
struction. It  is  in  human  nature  that,  that  being 
the  case,  he  will  endeavour  to  obtain  the  requisite 
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?,  amount  of  instruction  for  passing  that  examination  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  and  in  the  easiest  possible 
way.  Consequently  there  will  arise  a  class  of  men  who, 
with  the    usual   ingenuity  of  human  beings,  will 
devise  short  cuts  for  arriving  at  the  requisite  amount  of 
knowledge  for  these  examinations.    That  is  one  of  the 
points  in  which  this  system  very  seriously  affects  the 
instruction  in  a  place  like  King's  College — that  is  to 
say,  that  the  students  are  liable  to  be  diverted  from 
their  best  and  most  authoritative  teachers  to  sub- 
ordinate teachers,  who,  partly  perhaps   from  their 
having  recently  passed  the  examination  themselves, 
and  partly  from  their  having  made  a  special  study  of 
this  art,  are  able  to  prepare  the  students  rapidly  and 
successfully  for  that  particular  race.    That  appears 
to   mp   to   be   an    inevitable    consequence  of  the 
system.    I  would  put  it  more  generally  in  this  way. 
I  do  not  wish  at  all  to  avoid  the  issue ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  wish   in  the  strongest  way  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  we  are  contending  for  a  direct  issue 
of  principle  on  this  matter.     The  system  of  the 
University  of  London  is  positively  a  premium  upon 
and  an  encouragement  to  private  study,  as  distinct 
from  collegiate  study  ;  and  our  contention  is,  not  that 
private  study,  and  degrees  given  in  recognition  of  that 
private  study,  have  not  their  due  and  proper  place ;  T 
Wnuld  by  no  means  say  anything  even  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  work  that  they  do;  but  what  I  contend 
is,  that  the  collegiate  system  is  a  better  one — at  all 
events,  that  it  is  a  most  important  one,  and  that  a  city 
like  London  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  influence 
of  institutions  in  which  that  collegiate   system  is 
encouraged. 

371.  {Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  What  are  we  to 
understand  you  to  mean  by  "  the  collegiate  system  "  ? 
- — I  mean  students  attending  a  college  in  classes  in  a 
body,  and  having  a  common  academical  life. 

372.  In  the  case  of  some  of  these  "  crammers  "  the 
students  attend  in  classes? — They  may  attend  in 
classes,  but  there  is  no  common  general  life  among 
them.  The  very  essence  of  the  cramming  system 
is  that  the  crammer  would  immediately  break  up  his 
class  if  he  found  that  it  was  not  conducing  to  the 
objects  of  particular  students. 

373.  Of  course  the  result  at  which  he  aims  is  ex- 
clusively intellectual,  and  is  not  at  all  a  social  or  moral  . 
result  ? — Not  the  least  in  the  world  ;  and  our  feeling 
is  that  a  very  important  element  in  intellectual  edu- 
cation is  the  association  of  students  together  and  under 
teachers.  The  result  is  not  merely  a  moral  one,  but 
students'  minds  are  developed  in  an  entirely  different 
way  when  they  are  working  together  and  thinking 
together  over  the  same  subjects,  and  in  continual 


08  passed.  8  in  honours;  in  the  B.A.  and  JB  Sc 
examinations  58  passed,  3  in  honours  ;  in  the  Cam- 
bridge higher  local  examination  26  passed,  of  whom 


contact  with  the  teachers.  The  essence  of  the  collegiate 
system  is  that  it  brings  mind  in  contact  with  mind. 

374.  They  work  together,  I  understand,  under  the 
influence  of  a  teacher,  at  a  "  crammer's  "  institution  ? — 
They  would  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  only  for  a 
particular  time.  A  man  will  go  to  a  private  tutor,  or 
"  crammer,"  as  he  is  called,  for  six  months  or  three 
months. 

375.  (Chairman?)  There  are  a  great  number  of 
"crammers,"  are  there  not? — Yes,  and  they  are  growing. 
For  instance,  on  page  19  of  the  calendar  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  I  find  this  advertisement  ;  "  University 
"  correspondence   classes,  established  in  November 
"  1882,  are  conducted  by  a  large  association  of  tutors  of 
"  high    university  position,  or   otherwise  specially 
"  qualified,  who  prepare  students  by  correspondence 
"  for  all  the  examinations  of  the  London  University  ; 
"  in  arts,  as  far  as  the  M.A.  degree,  and  in  science, 
"  medicine,  laws,  and  music,  as  far  as  the  bachelor 
"  degree  honours.    There  are  also  classes  preparing 
"  for  the  M.D.  degree  of  Durham,  and  other  uni- 
"  versities ;  and  also  for  the  Cambridge  higher  local 
"  examination."    "  During  the  years  1883,  1884,  and 
"  1885  the  following  successses  were  obtained  at  the 
"  London  University  by  students  of  those  classes; 
"  in  matriculation  18  passed,  3  in  honours ;  in  the 
"  intermediate  examination  in  ails,  science,  medicine, 

•  :n"!  laws,  and  the  preliminary  scientific  examination, 


"  4  took  marks  of  distinction. 

376.  (Dr.  Ball.)  But  are  you  certain  that  all  those 
had  no  connexion  with  a  college  ?— Quite  certain. 

377.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  able  to  explain  what 
the  method  is  that  is  included  under  the  term  "  cor- 
respondence "  ?_I  believe  the  persons  who  conduct 
the  correspondence  classes  send  papers  to  candi- 
dates, the  candidates  answer  the  papers,  and  these 
persons  correct  them,  and  send  them  back  again. 

378.  It  is  a  sort  of  preliminary  examination,  in  fact 
correcting  his  errors  ?_Yes.  Of  course  that  is  done 
by  letter  ■  there  is  no  class.  Questions  are  set  by  the 
teacher,  and  answered  by  the  candidate,  and  then 
the  answers  go  back  to  the  teacher.  The  pupils 
never  see  the  teacher,  but  he  makes  his  observations 
upon  the  nature  of  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made. 

379.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  Ought  not  that  system 
ot  education  to  enter  into  competition  with  other 
systems  ?  I  do  not  object  to  its  entering  into  com- 
petition with  other  systems.  It  is  not  our  case  that 
we  wish  the  system  to  be  suppressed.  Our  case  is 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  the  only  system. 

380.  Nor  is  it  the  only  system,  since  your  pupils 
can  go  up  to  the  London  University  examinations? 
—It  tends  to  become  the  only  system,  unless  the 
students  who  attend  collegiate  classes  have  an  advan- 
tage in  obtaining  degrees;  because  the  shortest,  and 
quickest,  and  cheapest  way  to  get  degrees  is  in  this 
way,  and  consequently  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
resort  to  it ;  whereas,  for  those  who  attend  regular 
collegiate  courses,  like  those  of  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities, or  of  the  Victoria  University,  there  are 
other  advantages,  of  which  the  students   are  very 
sensible,  and  of  which  their  parents  are  very  sensible, 
connected  with  what  I  have  spoken  of  as  the  general 
education  of  association,  and  so  on,  which  would 
lead  them  to  go  to  those  institutions.    As  I  said  just 
now,  we  are  contending  for  a  point  of  principle.  The 
degree  as  given  by  the  University  of  London  is  only 
a  testimony  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  at 
a  given  moment,  and  I  think  that  anybody  who  has 
gone  through  examinations  must  know  that  you  may 
get  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  for  a  given  moment 
which  passes  from  your  mind,  it  may  be,  almost 
within  the  next  '24  hours.    But  the  degree  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  is  a  distinct  testimony  to  a  man's 
mind  and  character  having  gone  through  the  amount 
of  training  which  attendance  at  the  university  im- 
plies.   I  do  not  want  to  emphasise  what  I  am  going 
to  say,  but  I  will  anticipate  an  objection  which  is 
sometimes  put   forward  to    our   proposals.     It  is 
said  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  lower  the  stan- 
dard of  degrees.     I  have  no   doubt   that    a  man 
who  has  passed  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  of  the 
University  of  London  has  more  knowledge,  or  at  all 
events  a  little  time  ago  had  more  knowledge,  than  a 
man  who  was  a  fair  pass-man  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  anyone   who  is 
acquainted  with  the  two  classes  of  men  would  say 
that  the  London  University  degree  indicated  a  higher 
standard  of  cultivation  and  education,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  than  the  degrees  of  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  the  difference  being  that 
the  one  was  a  testimony  to  one  sort  of  education,  and 
the  other  to  another  sort  of  education  ;  and  the  point 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  on  which  the  collision 
of  principle  arises,  is  not  in  one  of  absolute  altitude 
of  attainment,  but  of  a  different  kind  of  attainment. 

381.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  not,  if  you  will  forgive 
me  fqr  suggesting  it,  a  little  confusion  in  that  way  of 
putting  it,  between  the  degree  and  the  education, 
because  the  specific  degree  ought  to  be  a  test  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  subjects  as  to  which  it  is  a  certificate 
of  proficiency,  whether  they  be  medicine  or  science  or 
arts,  whereas  the  young  man  is  not  examined  in  that 
very  valuable  influence  which,  as  you  truly  say,  arises 
out.  of  the  collegiate  system,  and  even  if  he  lives  at 
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the  university  without  obtaining  any  $egro$  at  all,  he 
has  had  the  benefit  of  it  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
are  two  different  things? — They  are  in  theory,  but  in 
practice  they  are  not,  because  in  practice  no  man  can 
have  a  degree  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  unless  he 
has  gone  through  a  certain  period  of  residence. 

382.  That  exclusion  of  non-collegiate  students  from 
the  degrees  of  course  incidentally  involves  that  all 
■who  take  those  degrees  have  had  the  benefits  of  col- 
legiate life,  but  it  is  not  the  thing  certified  by  the 
degree  ? — The  degree  does  not  state  that  upon  the 
document  which  is  put  into  your  hands,  but  that  is 
Avhat  it  means. 

383.  The  exclusion  of  all  but  a  certain  class  of  can- 
didates necessarily  imports  that  they  belong  to  that 
class  ? — Precisely  so ;  and  what*  we  want  for  the 
degrees  of  the  new  university  is  that  they  should  not 
only  state  the  proficiency,  but  that  it  should  be  a 
condition  of  applying  for  them  that  the  student  had 
received  that  degree  of  collegiate  education. 

384.  (Dr.  Ball.)  If  you  carried  out  your  views,  you 
would  make  the  University  of  London,  in  fact,  in  no 
respect  different  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  the 
four  Scotch  universities,  and  perhaps  Durham.  Why 
should  there  not  be  one  university  at  least  for  Great 
Britain  (there  is  one  for  Ireland)  constituted  on  the 
other  principle  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
it.  It  is  no  part  of  our  case  to  destroy  the  existing 
University  of  London.  Our  only  contention  is  that  a 
great  city  like  London  ought  to  have  the  other  system 
accessible  to  it. 

385.  I  should  wish  that  there  should  be  authorita- 
tive information  upon  the  point  I  am  about  to 
mention,  but  according  to  a  guide  book  that  I  have, 
I  find  that  the  population  of  London,  taking  a  radius 
of  15  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  is  above  4,000,000. 
Now  the  population  of  the  whole  of  Ireland  is, 
1  think,  about  the  same.  I  should  like  to  be 
informed  what  is  the  relative  population  that  is 
proposed  to  be  dealt  with  in  any  scheme  of 
University  education  for  London,  and  to  contrast 
it  with  the  population  in  other  places,  because  when 
you  argue  that  there  should  be  two  universities, 
surely  it  is  a  material  thing  to  see  for  what  population 
the  two  are  to  act  and  operate? — I  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  be  inclined  to  take  as  sufficiently 
authoritative  for  the  immediate  purpose  the  petition 
which  the  two  colleges  presented  to  the  Privy  Council 
after  due  inquiry  into  the  statistics  of  the  case.  At 
all  events,  there  are  the  preliminary  figures.  That 
petition  shows  that  the  area  comprised  within  the 
metropolitan  district,  that  is  to  say,  the  legal  metro- 
politan district,  now  contains  more  than  3,800,000 
inhabitants.  This  is  the  largest  population  ever  as- 
certained to  be  residing  within  limits  admitting  of 
daily  intercourse. 

386.  Is  that  a  radius  of  15  miles  ? — I  should  be 
content  to  rest  the  argument  for  a  second  university 
on  those  figures  ;  I  do  not  want  any  higher  ones.  If, 
as  you  say,  the  whole  population  of  Ireland  is 
4,000,000,  and  they  have  two  universities,  then,  so 
far  as  population  is  an  element  in  the  question,  London 
is  entitled  to  two  universities. 

387.  We  have  two  universities  and  three  Queen's 
colleges  endowed  ;  Trinity  College,  endowed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Royal  University,  which  was  very 
largely  endowed  the  other  day  out  of  the  Church 
funds.  The  part  of  the  case  that  strikes  me  is 
the  want  of  any  Government  endowments  for  the 
London  colleges,  when  I  see  the  endowments  else- 
where ? — The  two  colleges  together  represent  endow- 
ments to  the  amount  of,  at  least,  600,000/. 

388.  All  being  donations  ? — Yes,  but  we  have  no 
Government  endowment.  I  wish  we  had.  We  are 
applying  for  it  now,  with  all  the  other  university 
colleges  in  the  kingdom.  With  regard  to  the  argu- 
ment as  to  population,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
population  of  Scotlaud  would  be  found  to  be  materially 
different  from  that  of   London,  and  they  find  in 


Scotland  very  effective  employment  for  four  uni-  v'  Y)'^ace 
versities. 

389.  The  University  of  Dublin  and  Trinity  College,    16  June  1888. 

Dublin,  are  co-extensive;    there  might  have  been  

another  college  introduced  in  addition,  but  it  has  not 

been  so.  Is  not  that  the  case  in  Scotland  also  ? — I 
think  what  we  are  applying  for  is  precisely  what  you 
have  in  Dublin.  King's  College  and  University 
College  would  correspond  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  there  would  be  the  London  University  side  by 
side  with  them,  answering  another  purpose.  Before 
we  pass  from  that  subject,  I  should  just  like  to  mention 
one  point  which  I  think  throws  light  upon  it,  and 
Professor  Thomson  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong. 
That  is  that  the  present  institute  of  chemistry  re- 
quires as  a  ground  for  its  diploma  three  years'  syste- 
matic training  in  a  laboratory  as  opposed  to  mere 
examination.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fact  of  con- 
siderable weight,  that  a  body  of  practical  teachers  of 
science  feel  that  they  could  not  give  their  diploma 
upon  the  evidence  afforded  by  examination  only.  I 
need  only  refer  to  the  Bar  as  a  case  in  point ;  associa- 
tion with  members  of  the  Bar  is  an  essential  point  in 
the  training  of  barristers. 

390.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  the  dinners  in 
hall  ?— The  dinners  in  hall  are  an  example  of  what 
really  takes  place.  Men  read  together  in  chambers 
and  in  the  inns,  and  are  brought  together. 

391.  We  will  now  pass  to  the  injury  which  you  corc^ 
sider  to  be  involved  to  students  and  teachers,  if  you 
have  not  anticipated  that  subject? — It  has  been  to 
some  extent  anticipated ;  but  there  is  another  point  of 
view  from  which  I  should  like  to  dwell  upon  it.  I 
have  dwelt  upon  it  so  far  as  the  students  themselves 
suffer  from  not  being  encouraged  to  be  in  contact  with 
the  systematic  teaching  of  great  teachers  ;  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  at  least  as  much  danger  does  not  arise  to  the 
teachers  from  not  being  brought  into  greater  contact 
with  the  students.  There  is  within  my  experience  (and 
I  think  that  every  teacher  will  agree  with  me)  nothing 
so  inspiriting  and  educating  to  teachers  as  being  brought 
in  contact  with  a  large  class  of  earnest  young  men. 
There  is  a  peculiar  instinct  in  young  men  for  good 
teaching  which  calls  out  that  teaching,  and  the  teacher 
learns  at  least  as  much  as  the  student  learns,  and  in 
turn  is  enabled  to  impart  better  teaching  to  others.  In 
proportion  as  you  tend  to  substitute  for  such  teaching 
private  work,  you  lose  that  immense  advantage.  In 
fact,  if  the  system  of  the  University  of  London  could 
be  maintained  for  two  or  three  generations,  as  the 
only  system  of  university  work  in  London,  not  only, 
for  other  reasons  which  I  have  mentioned,  would 
there  be  a  drain  of  the  teaching  staff  to  the  other 
universities,  but  the  instincts  of  teaching  would  very 
largely  suffer  amongst  the  teaching  class. 

392.  You  think  that  disadvantage  would  result  from 
the  teachers  not  being  united  in  a  corporation  with 
a  common  duty  ? — Certainly,  that  is  one  of  the  highest 
points.  I  take  it  that  the  preliminary  idea  of  a 
university,  its  very  name,  means  a  corporation,  and 
that  its  teachers  are  bound  and  welded  together  in  one 
body.  In  whatever  department  of  human  life  work 
is  done,  it  has  been  found  essential  that  those  who  are 
concerned  in  it  should  be  brought  together  in  one 
organisation,  in  which  they  may  consult  together  and 
may  influence  one  another. 

393.  You  might  obtain  that  advantage  without 
gaining  the  control  of  examinations,  might  you  not  ? 
— I  think  not,  because  you  cannot  get  people  to  come 
together  for  theoretical  purposes.  At  present  we 
meet  each  other  from  time  to  time,  but  we  have  no 
actual  business  bond  that  brings  us  together  and 
compels  us  to  work  together. 

394.  But  the  whole  system  of  instruction  and  study 
would  be  open  to  the  consideration  of  teachers  so 
united  together  like  the  boards  of  studies  in  the  older 
universities,  even  if  they  had  not  the  control  of  the 
examination  ? — If  the  teachers  were  united  together 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  studies  that  would 
meet  the  difficulty  to  a  great  extent;  but  the  more 
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Rev.  H.  Wace,  you  bring  them  together  the  better.    I  should  like 
D  D.        to  mention  in  connexion  with  that  point,  that  thisindi- 
cates  what  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  greatest  mischiefs 

 UDe  18  8'   which  would  arise  from  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 

Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Their  proposal 
is  that  those  two  colleges  should  be  conjointly  given 
power  to  confer  degrees.  The  practical  effect  of  that 
would  be  that  you  would  sever  the  science  and  the 
study  of  medicine  from  the  other  great  sciences  and 
interests  of  learning.  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak, 
perhaps,  of  the  disadvantage  which  medicine  would 
suffer  from  that ;  I  think  it  would  be  serious ; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  other  departments  of  learning 
would  very  grievously  suffer  if  they  were  not  brought 
into  continual  contact  with  the  nece;-sities  and  revela- 
tions which  medical  science  affords.  Nothing  is  so 
advantageous  or  so  important  to  the  growth  of 
learning,  as  that  all  branches  of  it  should  be  brought 
into  one  body,  and  that  we  should  mutually  illuminate 
one  another.  The  greatest  mischief  arises  when  they 
get  separated.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  very  great 
advantage  at  King's  College  to  each  one  of  our  depart- 
ments that  there  are  so  many,  and-  they  do  to  some 
extent  exert  the  influence  of  their  mutual  presence. 
It  would  tend  to  obviate  a  great  many  exaggerations, 
dangers,  and  one-sided  developments,  if  all  the  great 
branches  of  learning  had  one  common  forum  in  which 
they  met,  and  had  to  consider  each  others  methods 
and  interests.  From  that  point  of  view  it  seems  to 
me  perfectly  disastrous  to  cut  off  the  whole  profession 
of  medicine  and  concentrate  its  action  in  one  insti- 
tution entirely  by  itself. 

395.  The  medical  department  is  one  of  the  most 
importance,  is  it  not? — Yes,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important ;  but  I  put  the  heading  down  here  to 
explain  the  particular  relation  in  which  I  conceive  it 
to  stand.  I  will  go  to  that  at  once  if  you  think  it 
is  best. 

396.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  postpone  any 
questions  upon  it,  till  we  come  to  that  particular 
part  ? — That  might  be  of  some  advantage,  because 
I  hope  that  Sir  Joseph  Lister  will  be  here  to  follow 
me. 

397.  Then  the  disadvantage  which  you  think  there 
would  be  specially  in  the  proposal  of  a  separate 
medical  institution,  is  that  it  would  insulate  in  an 
undesirable  manner  the  medical  studies  ? — Yes,  and 
in  a  manner  which  would  be  very  undesirable  not 
only  for  medicine,  but  for  all  the  other  sciences. 

398.  Your  next  point  relates  to  the  general 
question  of  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  number 
of  universities  ? — That  is  a  general  objection  which  is 
raised  by  the  University  of  London.  Of  course  it  is  a 
very  proper  point  to  consider,  but  it  raises  a  very 
large  question  of  policy  to  which  you  have  already 
referred.  It  must  be  observed  that,  in  fact,  the 
foundation  of  the  Victoria  University  has  gone 
very  far  to  decide  the  point  in  principle,  inasmuch 
as  a  new  university  has  been  founded  notwithstanding 
such  objections;  but  the  more  important  consideration, 
I  think,  is  this,  that  England  is  unique,  at  all  events  in 
the  old  world,  in  the  small  number  of  its  universities. 
England  has  only  five  universities ;  whereas  Scotland 
has  four  with  a  population  which  is  about  one-tenth 
of  that  of  England  ;  and  Ireland  has  two  with  a  popu  • 
iation  equal  to  that  of  London.  But  when  we  turn 
to  Germany,  the  comparison  is  very  remarkable 
indeed.  I  have  a  book  here  which  has  a  great  bearing 
on  this  subject,  and  which,  if  any  of  the  Commissioners 
do  not  know  it,  they  may  not  be  unwilling  for  me  to 
mention  to  them,  it  is  a  book  on  "  The  German  Uni- 
versities for  the  last  50  years,"  by  Dr.  Conrad, 
Professor  of  Political  Science  at  Halle,  prefaced  by 
James  Bryce,  M.P.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  T  take  these  facts  from 
Dr.  Bryce's  summary  of  the  results.  Germany,  with  a 
population  of  45^  millions,  had  in  attendance  at  its 
universities  in  1882-3,  24,187  students;  England, 
with  her  population  of  26  millions,  had  less  than  5,500. 
Here  is  another  little  book  of  great  interest  on  the 
point  ;  it  is  a  half-yearly  calendar  of  all  the  universities 


in  Germany  and  kindred  countries  ;  and  I  find  that 
Switzerland  alone  has  the  universities  of  Basle,  Berne, 
Geneva,  Lausanne,  Neuchatel,  and  Zurich.  The  num- 
ber in  Germany  is  22  universities,  scattered  all  -over  the 
country  in  a  manner  which  is  marked  by  a  map  which  is 
given  in  Dr.  Conrad's  book  ;  and  the  meaning  of  this 
number  is  that  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
German  population  have  the  advantage  of  academical 
culture  ;  that  though  they  afterwards  have  to  devote 
themselves  to  particular  professions,  still  there  is  a  much 
larger  tendency  in  Germany  than  among  ourselves  for 
them  to  have  a  very  considerable  tincture  of  academical 
education,  before  they,  so  to  say,  specialise  themselves. 
Mr.  Bryce  says  that  these  figures  snow  how  largely 
the  German  universities  are  professional  schools,  and 
that  the  complete  development  of  professional  schools 
does  not  diminish  the  taste  for  a  general  liberal 
education.  I  will  take  one  instance,  where  the  book 
opens.  At  the  University  of  Munich  there  is  first  of 
all  a  theological  faculty  with  six  professors,  a  juristical 
faculty  with  eight  professors  besides  private  teachers, 
a  political  faculty  with  about  half  a  dozen,  a  medical 
faculty  with  a  very  large  number,  and  a  philosophical 
faculty  with  an  apparently  still  larger  number.  And 
that  is  a  state  of  facts  which  is  exhibited  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  very  interesting  account  of  the  German 
universities.  The  case,  therefore,  for  the  foundation  of 
new  universities  rests  upon  the  desirableness  of  afford- 
ing a  tincture  of  real  academic  culture  to  those  who 
are  afterwards  to  be  specialised  into  particular  profes- 
sions. And  that  brings  us  back  to  the  point  which  I 
asked  your  Lordship's  leave  to  postpone,  the  question 
of  age.  No  doubt  the  attendance  of  students  at  the 
Scottish  universities  and  at  the  German  universities 
is  at  a  lower  age  than  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  a  great  deal  lower,  as  the 
average  submitted  to  you  shows,  on  the  whole,  than 
it  is  at  the  University  of  London.  And  our 
distinct  wish  is  that  the  new  university  to  be  founded 
in  London  should  afford  a  similar  means  of  academic 
education  for  an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which 
students  at  present  enjoy  it.  We  think  that  it  would 
be  an  inestimable  advantage  if  young  men  were  passed 
through  a  course  of  three  years  of  university  instruction 
from  the  age  of  16  to  19,  or  17  to  20,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  before  they  betake  themselves  to  more 
technical  work.  Your  Lordship  will  remember  that 
Mr.  Erichsen,  when  speaking  here  this  day  fortnight, 
mentioned  that  he  thought  it  a  serious  disadvantage  to 
the  present  education  of  the  medical  profession  that 
it  tended  so  very  soon  to  become  technical,  and  that  they 
were  separated  from  the  general  influences  of  culture. 
That  will,  of  course  to  a  certain  extent,  be  determined 
by  the  absolute  necessities  of  earning  their  bread  ;  a 
certain  number  of  them  must  get  some  kind  of  practice 
as  soon  as  they  can ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  minimise 
that  as  far  as  may  be ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe, 
that  if  there  was  such  a  university  as  we  contemplate 
at  the  doors  of  professional  men,  men  of  the  middle 
classes  and  of  moderate  means  in  London,  there 
would  be  such  a  sense  of  the  advantage  of  some 
general  culture  of  that  kind  that  a  good  many  more 
men  would  submit  themselves  to  this  general 
academic  education  before  they,  as  it  were,  specialised 
their  studies.  Many  men  who  can  afford  it  are  glad  to  go 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  get  the  advantages  of 
education  there  before  they  betake  themselves  to  their 
medical  studies;  and  in  proportion  as  we  could  do 
that  in  London,  we  should  confer  a  great  boon  upon 
professional  education.  That  would  apply  also  to  the 
important  profession  of  solicitors  and  attorneys,  to 
whom  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  afford  op- 
portunities of  this  sort.  And,  I  think,  it  must  be  held 
to  be  desirable,  so  far  as  possible,  to  encourage  that 
kind  of  university  learning  in  young  men  up  to  the 
age  of  19.  The  tendency,  which  your  Lordship  has 
noticed,  to  confine  the  privileges  of  university  influence 
to  young  men  over  the  age  of  19,  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  very  mischievous  one.  I  have  no  objection  to 
Oxforil  and  Cambridge  being  so  confined,  if  that  is 
necessary  ;  but  I  consider  it  very  injurious  that  there 
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should  be  nothing  else.  About  the  age  of  17  a  very 
important  change  passes  over  a  man's  whole  nature 
and  character ;  he  is  able  to  look  at  things  from  an 
entirely  different  point  of  view,  and,  in  many  cases,  I 
hope  Mr.  Welldon  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  I 
think  it  is  injurious  to  a  man — I  am  far  from  saying 
generally,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  injurious  to  a 
man — to  be  retained  under  purely  scholastic  dis- 
cipline at  an  age  when  his  more  manly  :ind  inde- 
pendent capacities  are  capable  of  being  developed. 
While,  in  fact,  for  those  who,  for  various  reasons,  can 
afford  it,  mentally,  morally,  and  pecuniarily,  a  long 
stay  at  a  public  school  and  then  later  a  university 
education  may  be  desirable,  I  am  persuaded  that  there 
is  a  large  class  of  the  community  to  whom  it  would 
be  an  inestimable  boon  to  have  a  larger  horizon  open 
to  them,  and  a  deeper  way  of  looking  at  things  pre- 
sented to  them,  than  is  possible  at  the  age  of  17,  and 
this  would  be  done  in  such  a  university  as  we  are 
desirous  of  establishing  in  London.  So  that,  although 
it  is  natural  that  this  question  should  be  raised,  I  must 
not  be  supposed  to  be  in  any  degree  apologising  for  the 
age  of  the  students  to  be  expected  ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
very  important  part  of  the  case  which  I  wish  to  present 
to  the  Commission  is  that  there  exists  a  great  need  in 
a  city  like  this  for  a  general  university  and  collegiate 
training  at  about  that  age;  aDd  that  in  so  far  as  the 
examinations  of  the  University  of  London  tend  to 
adapt  themselves  to  a  later  age,  they  are  inconsistent 
with  the  practical  means  of  teaching  at  that  earlier 
age. 

399.  What  is  the  total  number  of  your  students  at 
the  present  time  at  King's  College  ? — The  total  number 
of  matriculated  students  is  418. 

400.  Sir  George  Young  gave  us  the  numbers  for 
University  College ;  do  you  remember  what  they 
were  ? — No  ;  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  form  in 
which  he  gave  them,  because  the  difference  of  systems 
I  have  metioned  makes  the  difficulty  of  comparison. 
The  students  do  not  enter  there  for  a  particular 
department  ;  they  enter  for  Latin  and  Greek  ;  you 
may  have  so  many  entering  for  Latin  and  so  many 
entering  for  Greek,  and  yet  they  may  be  the  same 
pupils. 

401.  We  ought  to  have  had  from  him  the  total 
number  without  any  multiplication  on  account  of  the 
same  person  going  into  different  departments  ;  if  we 
have  not  got  it  we  shall  supply  it.  Your  numbers  are 
between  400  and  500  ? — Of  matriculated  students ; 
but  there  are  also  400  "  occasional "  students,  that  is 
students  who  may  attend  various  subjects,  but  do  not 
take  the  whole  curriculum.  Of  course  these  members 
are  exclu>ive  of  the  450  ladies  who  attend  the  depart- 
ment at  Kensington.  ( The  Witness  subsequently  handed 
in  a  Table  showing  the  numbers  of  students  from  the 
year  1845  to  1887.    See  Appendix  No.  8a.) 

402.  What  reason  have  you  to  suppose  that  if  your 
present  proposals  were  accepted  there  would  be  any 
material  increase  in  the  numbers  at  King's  College 
and  University  College  ? — The  reason  is  that  there  is 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  youth  of  Scotland 
attending  university  education  there  than  there  is  in 
England  or  in  London,  and  that  the  example  of  Ger- 
many shows  on  a  similar  scale  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  youth  of  that  country  are  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

403.  You  did  not  apprehend  the  question,  I  think 
I  asked  with  reference  to  these  particular  colleges 
University  and  King's  Colleges,  what  reason  there  i 
to  believe  that  their  numbers  would  materiall  increase 
if  they  were  made  members  of  a  university  ? — Be- 
cause if  we  were  made  a  university  we  should  offer 
those  additional  attractions  and  advantages  which 
university  privileges  give. 

404.  You  see  all  the  young  men  in  London  have 
offered  them  the  benefits  of  the  University  of  London 
as  well  as  other  people,  and  in  some  respects  I  suppose 
they  would  get  them  upon  terms,  as  you  have  already 
explained,  considerably  cheaper  than  those  of  the  tw  o 
colleges.  They  do  not  at  pre-ent  come  to  your  col- 
leges ;  it  may  be  that  more  would  come  if  you  could 


give  degrees  ;  that  seems  to  be  an  opinion  which  may  ^ev-  &  Wace, 
be  entertained  although  it  may  be  doubted ;  but  I         D  D. 
suppose  that  your  actual  capacity  in  point  of  space  is    lg  june  iggg 

limited  in  both  cases  ?— We  could  receive  perhaps  four  

times  the  number  of  studenls  that  we  have. 

405.  You  could  receive  2,000  in  round  numbers  ? 
— I  should  think  so. 

406.  That  of  course  is  a  material  thing  ;  but  what 
reason  have  you  to  suppose  that  people  are  actually 
deterred  from  coming  to  King's  College,  whom  its 
constitution  would  otherwise  attract,  by  the  fact  that  the 
power  of  conferring  degrees  is  not  in  the  hands  of  its 
teachers  ? — I  do  not  say  that  they  are  deterred  ;  I  say 
that  they  are  not  attracted.  The  point  is  that  they  would 
get  a  degree  at  an  age  when  it  is  advantageous  to  them 
to  get  a  degree ;  and  part  of  my  case,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  is,  that  the  University  of  London 
does  not  afford  that  advantage  ;  and  they  would  also 
get  the  great  advantages  of  University  association  and 
general  university  and  collegiate  teaching.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  attraction  of  the  reputation  and 
character  of  a  university  has  that  effect.  So  far  as 
London  goes  that  is  my  contention  ;  but  I  think  also 
that  the  examples  which  I  have  quoted  from  Scotland 
and  Germany  are  proofs  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  that  attraction. 

407.  It  is  very  difficult  to  coinpa-e  tilings  when 
you  have  not  identity  of  conditions.  London  is  the 
greatest  metropolis  in  the  world,  and  the  immense 
aggregation  of  people  makes  it  impossible  that  the 
collegiate  system  can  be  carried  on  in  London  in  the 
same  way  in  which  it  is  in  comparatively  smaller 
places? — Not  to  the  same  extent,  but  to  a.  very  large 
extent  it  might  be  done 

408.  Glasgow  would  be  the  nearest  analogy  to  it 
so  far  as  I  know,  or  Paris,  T  suppose  ? — Yes,  and 
those  are  analogies  which  are  in  our  favour.  I  should 
also  mention  that  part  of  the  case  of  Owens  College 
when  it  applied  for  a  charter  for  the  University  was 
that  the  creation  of  the  university  would  increase  the 
number  of  its  students.  The  very  question  was  raised 
which  your  Lordship  is  raising  here,  and  the  answer 
of  experience  is  that  it  has  increased  the  numbers. 

409.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  another  question.  Is 
it  part  of  your  plan  that  your  students  should  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  graduate,  if  they  please,  in  the 
present  University  of  London  ? — Certainly. 

4)0.  Supposing  that  the  reputation  of  the  degrees 
in  the  present  University  of  London  should  by  any 
accident,  stand  higher  than  the  reputation  of  the 
degrees  which  your  university  would  confer,  would 
not  the  operation  of  that  be  prejudicial  to  your 
new  university ;  your  best  -students  would  go  to  get 
their  degrees  in  the  University  of  London? — In  so 
far  as  it  would  be  prejudicial  it  is  a  danger  which  we 
should  be  willing  to  meet.  We  do  not  shrink  from 
any  competition  in  the  matter.  We  do  not  wish,  as 
I  have  said  already  more  than  once,  to  damage  the 
position  or  authority  of  the  existing  University  in  any 
way.  We  should  feel  it  an  advantage  to  have  its 
rivalry  to  that  extent. 

411.  But  if  it  did  so  turn  out,  your  best  men  would 
go  off  and  that  would  depreciate  the  character  of  your 
degrees,  which  would  only  be  given  to  the  residuum? 
— If  it  were  so  we  should  be  punished  in  that  way 
for  bad  teaching  and  bad  examinations,  and  should 
deserve  the  punishment ;  but  I  am  not  afraid  of 
running  the  risk.  I  need  not  trouble  your  Lordship 
at  length  about  this,  but  the  whole  question  which 
your  Lordship  is  raising  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
bability of  the  increase  of  studenls,  in  case  there  was 
the  sort  of  education  conferred  which  we  propose, 
is  directly  discussed  and  met  by  Mr.  Bryce  in  his 
interesting  preface  to  this  book  of  Dr.  Conrad's. 

112.  (Dr.  Ball.)  That  is  the  abstract  question? 
— No,  he  discusses  the  reason  in  England;  he  dis- 
cusses particularly  the  reason  why  there  is  less 
attendance  on  university  instruction  in  England  than 
there  is  in  Germany. 

413.  (Chairman.)  Is  not  that  on  the  ground  of  the 
want,  of  graduating  power  ? — If  your  Lordship  will 
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Rev.  fl.  Wace,  allow  me,  I  will  endeavour  to  quote  the  chief  points  of 

D-D.        what  he  says  : — "  Three  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 

,  „  T      "    0    "  the  failure  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  attract  men 
1 6  June  1888.        „  .,    „     ...  „    b  P 
 "  from  mercantile  families,  as  well  as  troni  the  poorer 

"  classes.     One  is  the    prejudice   created  among 

"  Protestant  Nonconformists  by  the  system  of  eccle- 

"  siastical  tests  which  lasted  down  to  1871.  Although 

"  the  universities  are  now  perfectly  free,  the  old  senti- 

"  mentof  suspicion  has  not  vanished.   This,  however, 

"  is  a  transitory  cause.    More  serious  is  the  difficulty  of 

"  expense.    Dr.  Conrad's  figures  show  that  the  total 

"  cost  of  the  universities,  of  which  the  State  pays  72 

"  per  cent,  and  the  students  by  their  fees  only  9 '2 

"  per  cent.,  is  much  smaller  than  the  total  revenues  of 

"  the  English  universities  and  colleges,  although  the 

"  number  both  of  professors  and  students  is  very 

"  much  larger,  and  although  42  per  cent,  of  the  total 

"  expenditure  is  upon  establishments,  e.g..  hospitals, 

"  museums,  and  so  forth.    Everything  is,  of  course, 

"  more  costly  in  England  than  in  Germany ;  but  the 

"  difference  between  36,430/.,  the  total  sum  paid  in 

"  fees  by  24,187  German  students  in  the  year  1882- 

"  S3,  and  the  amount  paid  in  fees  by  English  students, 

"  which  every  one  knows  to  be  at  least  three  or  four 

'•  times  that  amount,  though  the  exact  figures  cannot 

"  be  given,  is  too  great  to  be  explained  in  this 

14  way." 

414.  I  think  we  had  the  amount  of  fees  paid  in 
University  College  alone,  but  I  do  not  remember  it ; 
it  was  something  very  considerable,  it  will  be  on  the 
notes.  What  is  the  amount  paid  in  fees  in  your 
college  ? — I  have  the  balance  sheet  made  up  to  the 
31st  December  1887,  and  the  amount  received  from 
students  and  pupils  at  King's  College  was  29,436/. 

415.  So  that  you  approach  with  your  440  students 
the  figure  in  the  total  of  all  the  universities  of  Ger- 
many ? — Our  fees  are  not  contributed  only  by  the  440 
matriculated  students.  As  I  have  mentioned,  we 
have  occasional  students,  lady  students,  Civil  Service 
students,  and  other  special  classes.  Altogether  we 
had  last  term  under  instruction  3,209  students.  But 
the  total  amounnt  of  our  fees  is  as  you  say ;  and  here, 
although  it  does  not  fall  so  directly  perhaps  within 
the  purview  of  this  Commission,  is  one  of  our  great 
difficulties.  All  university  colleges  in  England  are 
now  applying  for  aid,  and  if  Ave  got  that  aid  our  first 
object  would  be  to  cut  down  our  fees,  if  possible,  to 
one-half. 

410.  The  German  university,  I  think,  is  mainly 
maintained  by  Government  ? — Yes,  the  State  pays  72 
per  cent. 

417.  If  I  am  not  wrong,  putting  together  your  fees 
and  the  fees  of  University  College,  they  would  ap- 
proach very  nearly  to  the  aggregate  German  figure  of 
charge? — They  would  exceed  it. 

418.  The  conclusion  is,  that  unless  the  State  can  be 
induced  hugely  to  subsidise  your  colleges,  the  same 
effect  in  attracting  students  of  the  same  class  cannot 
be  maintained  ? — Not  to  the  same  degre?,  but  I  should 
be  sorry  to  restrict  the  prospect  to  State  endowment. 
Part  of  our  feeling  is  that  if  there  was  a  university  in 
London  having  the  particular  purpose  which  I  have  in 
view,  there  would  be  much  more  inclination  on  the 
part  of  persons  of  great  wealth  to  endow  it,  to  give  it 
the  same  kind  of  encouragement  as  has  been  given  to 
Owens  College  and  the  great  universities  in  the  North, 
and  I  think  for  my  part  it  would  be  a  great  deal  more 
satisfactory  if  the  money  could  be  obtained  in  that 
way,  because  that  leaves  a  university  much  freer. 
But  then  Mr.  Bryce  mentions  the  third  cause.  I  have 
mentioned  it  already,  but  1  should  be  glad  to  be 
allowed  to  read  what  he  says: — "  A  third  cause  is  to 
'  Le  found  in  the  fact  that  the  German  universities 

"  are  professional  schools,  giving  an  education  which 
directly  fits  a  man  to  earn  his  bread  as  a  clergyman, 
"  a  lawyer,  a  judge,  a  physician,  a  schoolmaster,  a 
';  chemist,  ;in  engineer,  an  agriculturist.  Till  lately, 
"  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  devoted  themselves 
"  entirely  to  general  liberal  education.  Now  they 
"  have  each  professional  schools  for  theology,  and  are 
"  exerting  themselves  to  draw  students  in  law  and 


"  medicine.  Cambridge  indeed  has  already  a  respect- 
"  able  and  increasing  medical  school.  But  the  great 
"  mass  of  intending  practitioners  in  all  the  profes- 
"  sions  (the  ecclesiastical  excepted),  obtain  their  pro- 
"  fessional  education  elsewhere.  A  university  course 
"  which  is  therefore  a  necessity  to  the  German  who 
ci  seeks  to  become  a  kwyer  or  physician,  is  a  luxury 
"  to  a  corresponding  Englishman  ;  the  years  which 
"  the  German  spends  on  his  professional  studies  must 
"  be  spent  by  the  Englishman  in  getting  his  arts 
"  degree,  after  which  he  has  the  whole  course  of 
"  professional  study  before  him." 

419.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  preva- 
lence of  mercantile  pursuits  in  England  tends  to 
diminish  the  number  seeking  a  university  education, 
because  young  men  are  drawn  off  to  profitable  em- 
ployments at  the  very  time  at  which  they  would  he 
engaged  in  the  collegiate  or  university  education  ? — 
Yes,  certainly ;  but  then  I  have  too  good  reason  to 
know,  having  had  a  great  amount  of  work  in  con- 
nexion with  that  lately,  that  the  very  complaint  of  the 
merchants  of  London  is  that  the  clerks  who  come  to 
them  have  not  that  education  which  the  German  and 
French  clerks  have.  I  have  been  serving  for  the  last 
three  months  upon  a  committee  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  is  now  engaged  upon 
this  very  question  ;  and  after  applying  to  the  chief 
men  of  business  in  the  city  and  elsewhere,  we  are 
sending  round  circulars  to  the  great  teachers  in  the 
country  with  a  view  of  organising  a  higher  standard 
of  commercial  education  than  at  present  prevails  in 
England.  The  complaint  of  the  merchants  of  the 
city  to  that  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
as  to  the  comparative  imperfection  of  the  education  of 
the  English  young  men  of  16  and  17  and  18,  as  com- 
pared with  their  German  clerks,  is  quite  surprising. 

420.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  How  does  that  question 
of  the  insufficient  education  of  the  clerks  bear  upon 
this  question  of  a  university  degree  being  conferred  ; 
why  could  you  not  now  supply  that  better  mercantile 
education  ? — We  are  going  to  try  to  do  so,  so  far 
as  we  can ;  but  we  believe  that  a  great  stimulus 
would  be  given  to  men  to  spend  two  or  three  years  in 
university  education  if  they  could  obtain  a  degree  at 
an  earlier  age,  together  with  the  other  advantages 
which  the  work  of  a  university  involves. 

421.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  remain  at  the 
university  to  take  a  degree  before  they  went  to  these 
other  pursuits  ? — Many  of  them. 

422.  (Dr.  Ball.)  What  the  merchants  desire  is,  is 
it  not,  a  knowledge  of  modern  languages  ? — Yes,  but 
they  are  v;. ry  far  from  desiring  that  only.  For  ex- 
ample, as  the  result  of  those  discussions  it  was 
decided  by  the  sub-committee  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  that  it  was  of  great  importance  to 
maintain  the  study  of  Latin  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  course  for  commercial  education. 

423.  (Chairman.)  There  was  something  more,  I 
think,  which  you  wished  to  say  with  reference  to  the 
statement  of  the  senate  of  the  London  University  ? — 
The  statement  of  the  University  of  London  brings 
out  various  difficulties  which  are  felt,  and  establishes 
certain  principles  of  great  weight.  In  the  first  place, 
it  acknowledges  in  the  third  paragraph  that  the  duty  of 
giving  University  teaching,  of  a  University  character, 
is  assigned  to  the  two  colleges  of  University  and 
King's.  I  only  mention  that  in  passing,  as  it  obviates 
any  question  on  that  point.  Then  in  the  sixth  para- 
graph it  says,  that  "  If  the  precedent  which  was  set, 
"  or  is  supposed  to  have  been  set,  by  the  grant  of  the 
"  charter  to  the  Victoria  University  were  followed 
"  by  the  creation  of  a  second  university  in  London, 
"  the  senate  believe  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
"  would  find  it  difficult  from  time  to  time  to  resist 
"  similar  applications  from  other  colleges  in  the 
"  country.  The  senate  fear  that  the  creation  of 
"  numerous  small  universities  would  be  fraught  with 
"  danger  to  the  cause  of  the  higher  education,  and 
"  that  the  competition  of  graduating  bodies  would 
"  probably,  if  not  at  once,  yet  in  no  very  remote 
"  future,  lower  the  standard  of  graduation  in  a  way 
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"  of  which  the  history  of  universities  contains 
"  numerous  examples."  On  that  I  wish  to  remark 
that  similar  applications  no  doubt  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  find  it  difficult  from  time  to  time 
to  resist ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  applica- 
tion similar  to  that  made  to  found  a  university  in  a  city 
which  has  about  4,000,000  inhabitants  ;  and  that  if  no 
University  is  founded  which  has  not  a  similar  popula- 
tion to  serve,  there  is  no  danger  of  an  undue  multi- 
plication of  universities.  There  are,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  persons  of  great  authority  and  influence  like 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  are  agitating,  and  will  continue 
to  agitate,  for  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  more 
University  in  England  so  as  to  serve  the  great  central 
populations  of  the  Midlands ;  but  if  the  only  danger 
is  that  of  creating  small  Universities,  there  is  no 
precedent  whatever  created  by  the  founding  of  the  one 
for  which  we  are  contending. 

424.  It  would  be  a  small  university  at  present,  if 
it  were  confined  to  those  colleges,  would  it  not  ? — I 
think  certainly  not.  Taking  the  two  colleges  together 
it  would  be  considerably  larger  than  Durham,  and 
quite  as  large  as  the  Victoria  University. 

425.  The  comparison  would  be  so  with  those  uni- 
versities no  doubt,,  but  you  have  dwelt  so  much 
upon  the  great  population  of  London.  Now,  relatively 
to  the  great  population  of  London,  unless  the  number 
were  very  largely  increased  indeed,  it  would  be  a  very 
small  university ;  would  it  not  ? — Not  even  if  you  take 
our  students  as  they  are  at  present ;  but  our  very 
contention  is  that  we  should  be  establishing  a  Univer- 
sity for  a  population  that  could  supply  a  much  larger 
number  of  students. 

426.  {Dr.  Ball.)  And  it  must  injure  the  great  Uni- 
versity of  London,  because  it  would  draw  to  your 
university  the  students  who  now  take  like  degrees 
from  the  other  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  withdraw 
all  ;  but  the  University  of  London  serves  Imperial 
purposes.  Then  the  senate  go  on  to  say  that, 
"  so  far  as  the  petition  of  the  colleges  complains 
"  of  the  want  of  regular  communication  between  the 
"  university  and  the  teachers  of  the  higher  institu- 
"  tions  the  senate  do  not  desire  to  call  it  in  question." 
In  other  words  they  distinctly  admit  that  there  is  that 
serious  disadvantage  in  the  present  constitution  of 
things;  indeed,  they  go  on  to  say  "uti  the  contrary, 
"  from  a  date  long  prior  to  the  presentation  of  the 
"  petition  or  any  proposal  to  present  such  a  petition, 
"  both  the  senate  and  the  convocation  of  this  univer- 
"  sity  have  been  engaged  on  the  consideration  of  a 
"  plan  for  giving  to  the  professors  in  the  institutions 
"  from  which  graduates  proceed  an  organisation  and 
"  a  larger  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  university" 
in  order  to  remedy  that  mischief.  In  point  of  fact  I 
have  here  a  report  presented  to  the  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  London,  which  recites  how  this  difficulty 
began  to  be  felt  and  dealt  with  in  1878;  they  have, 
therefore,  been  10  years,  according  to  their  own 
account,  trying  to  find  some  means  of  remedying  this 
difficulty,  and  they  have  as  yet  failed  to  do  so. 

427.  {Chairman.)  You  have  something  more  to 
say,  I  think,  as  to  the  statement  of  the  senate  of  the 
University  of  London  ? — I  was  next  going  to  call 
attention  to  what  they  proceed  to  say  with  respect  to 
their  own  scheme.  You  will  have  that  in  the  state- 
ment itself,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  explained  to  you 
on  their  own  behalf,  but  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
motives  with  which  they  say  tliey  have  been  actuated  : 
"  The  motives  of  these  suggested  changes  are  not  far 
"  to  seek.  It  was  hoped  that  by  giving  to  the  teachers 
"  in  the  associated  colleges  a  direct  influence  on  the 
"  course  of  the  examinations  and  a  part  in  the  govern- 
<£  ment  of  the  university,  two  advantages  would 
"  accrue.  It  would,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  bring 
u  the  senate  into  touch  with  the  actual  teachers,  and 
"  thereby  remove  any  sense  of  dissatisfaction  which 
"  may  have  been  felt  on  their  part,  and  any  difficulty 
"  which  may  now  exist  in  keeping  pace  with  the 
"  varying  requirements  of  the  higher  education." 
I  do  not  think  you  could  easily  have  a  clearer  admis- 
sion that  our  complaint  up  to  the  present  time  is 


abundantly  justified,  when  the  senate  state  that  they  Rev.M.Wace, 
are  proposing  schemes  which  will  bring  the  senate  D.D. 
into  touch  with  the  teachers;  that  implies  that  they    lg  June  Jggg 

are  actually  not  so  ;  they  do  not  say  "  more  in  touch,"   . 

but  actually  "  into  touch."  Then  the  statement  goes 
on  :  "  And  secondly,  it  would,  it  was  hoped,  awaken 
"  in  the  teachers  of  the  several  colleges,  a  sentiment 
"  of  interest  in  the  university  which  is  now  too  often 
"  wanting,  and  which  if  created  would  strengthen 
':  its  hands.  Furthermore,  the  senate  believes  that 
"  such  a  union  of  the  professors  would  be  very 
"  beneficif.l  to  the  colleges  which  they  represented, 
"  and  that  the  closer  connexion  between  the  univer- 
"  sity  and  the  colleges  would  conduce  to  the  benefit 
"  of  the  latter  as  well  as  of  the  former.  The  senate 
"  trust  that  before  any  radical  change  is  effected  in 
"  the  organisation  of  the  higher  education  in  London, 
"  the  effect  of  such  a  scheme  as  has  been  sketched  in 
"  outline  will  be  fully  considered  by  Her  Majesty's 
"  advisers.  The  senate  believe  that  the  result  of 
"  such  a  scheme  would  be  to  unite  together  in  organic 
"  relatiou  the  teachers  of  many  of  the  principal  col- 
"  leges  throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  that  the 
<!  London  teachers  by  their  numbers,  their  eminence, 
"  and  their  nearness  to  the  seat  of  the  university, 
"  would  exercise  a  great  influence  in  its  faculties  and 
"  boards  of  studies."  That  implies,  first  of  all,  that 
it  is  an  essential  principle  of  their  proposals  that  the 
provincial  colleges  throughout  the  country  should  be 
in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  university  as 
the  colleges  in  London  ;  and  that  is  an  essential  point 
to  which  we  object  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
healthy  working  of  a  university  such  as  we  desire,  and 
incompatible  with  that  which  I  have  dwelt  upon  as 
such  an  essential  function  of  a  university,  namely, 
the  continual  co-operation  of  teachers  with  one  another. 
If  I  may  say  so,  they  seem  to  hold  it  out  as  a  kind  of 
compensation  to  us  that  we  should  have  a  greater 
influence  than  the  other  colleges  throughout  the 
country.  In  so  far  as  that  is  so,  they  admit  that  the 
teachers  of  those  colleges,  some  of  them  very  impor- 
tant indeed,  such  as  the  great  university  colleges 
of  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  Birmingham,  and 
Bristol,  are  to  be  overshadowed,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  overborne,  by  the  teachers  of  London.  This 
would,  I  think,  in  proportion  as  those  local  colleges 
grow,  give  rise  to  a  similar  objection  on  their  part 
to  that  which  we  raise  with  respect  to  ourselves  ; 
but  at  all  events,  in  so  far  as  they  come  in,  they 
would  prevent  the  "London  schools  and  teachers 
from  developing  thax  local  and  individual  life 
which  seems  to  us  of  such  very  great  importance. 
Then  they  repeat  their  objection :  "  A  number,  pro- 
"  bably  an  ever  increasing  number,  of  small  univer- 
"  sities,  removed  from  the  beneficial  and  controlling 
•*  influence  of  a  great  institution  like  this  university, 
"  would  come  to  compete  for  students  and  graduates  ■ 
"  with  more  regard  to  their  number  than  to  the 
"  character  of  their  studie«,  and,  if  ever  the  present 
"  zeal  for  education  should  flag,  would  probably 
"  relapse  into  that  condition  of  inefficiency  into  which 
"  even  the  great  universities  of  this  country  have  at 
"  times  fallen."  They  recur  to  that  as  the  cardinal 
point  in  their  case,  which  I  hope  I  have  to  some 
extent  shown  to  the  Commissioners  is  not  an  element  of 
objection  to  our  case  at  all.  If  I  may  refer  again  to  the 
number  of  our  students,  some  of  my  colleagues  think 
that  I  did  not  sufficiently  call  to  your  Lordship's 
attention  the  fact  that  our  actual  students  are  not 
merely  the  400  matriculated  students,  but  that  we 
have  together  with  them  also  occasional  students, 
some  of  them  pursuing  the  greater  part  of  the  course, 
and  even  the  whole  course  with  the  exception  of 
divinity  ;  because  if  any  student  likes  to  come  to  the 
office  of  our  college  and  to  say  that  he  wants  to  attend 
all  the  lectures  iu  acy  department  of  our  college 
except  divinity,  we  say  that  he  can  do  it,  although 
special  permission  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
require  the  status  of  a  matriculated  student.  I 
certainly  ought  to  mention  here,  although  it  is  a  little 
anticipating,  that  part  of  our  desire  is  that  the  medical 
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Rev.  H.  Wace,  schools  of  the  metropolis  should  all  be  united  with 

D-D.        this  university ;  and  when  you  get  the  great  body  of 

.„  .,  \'0  medical  students  in  London  added  to  the  others,  you 
16  June  1888.  ...  ,  .       .       ,  J .  T 

would  liave  not  only  not  a  small  university,  but  1 

apprehend    a  very  "large  one.    Then  the  senate  in 

the  next  paragraph  fall  into  a  distinct  error  with 

respect  to  our  scheme;  they  say,  "  If  the  petition  of 

"  the  colleges  be  granted,  a  university  will  be  con- 

"  stituted  in  which  the  whole  power  of  conferring 

"  degrees  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  them- 

"  selves"    Our  attention  had  been  drawn  to  that 

difficulty,  and  our  charter  has  a  distinct  provision 

to  meet  it,  by  providing  for  the  association  of  external 

examiners  with  the,  so  that  whatever  objection  there 

maybe  on  that  ground  is  already  obviated.  These 

are  the  main  points  which   T  would  notice  in  the 

petition  of  the  senate  of  the  University  of  London. 

The  next  point  which  I  would  mention  is  that  with 

the  single  exception  of  the  locality,  there  is  nothing 

in  our  contention  which  has  not  already  been  officially 

approved  by  the  Privy  Council  by  a  grant  of  a  charter 

to  the  Victoria  University. 

-128.  That  exception  of  locality  involving  (according 

to  what  Sir  George  Young  regarded  as  of  so  much 

importance)  two  universities  of   London  to  be  so 

called ;  I  do  not  mean  that  nothing  was  to  be  added 

by  way  of  distinction  in  the  title,  but  Sir  George 

Young  treated  it  as  essential  to  your  plan,  that  the 

word    "London"  should    occur  in    describing  the 

university? — I  do  not  think  that  Sir  George  Young 

meant  exactly  to  go  so  far  as  that.    I  speak  of  course 

under  his  correction,  but  I  know  his  views  very 

t  well,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  would  use  the  term 

essential." 

429.  He  is  not  here  now,  and  of  course  if  necessary 
we  could  ask  him  to  tell  us  what  he  thinks  about  it; 
but  supposing,  for  instant  e,  it  were  proposed  to  call  it 
the  University  of  Westminster,  King's  College  is  in 
the  city  of  Westminster,  I  think?— Yes. 

430.  And  University  College  is  not  in  Westminster, 
but  it  is  in  Saint  Pancras  ? — Yes. 

431.  I  only  give  this  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  if 
we  were  to  call  it  the  Metropolitan  University,  avoiding 
the  name  of  London,  i  understood  Sir  George  Young 
to  entertain  a  decided  objection  to  anything  of  that 
kind? — Dr.  Priestly  is  here,  who  is  a  member  of  our 
council  and  of  the  joint  conferences,  and  he  will  be 
able  to  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error  ;  but  J  think  I  am 
correct  in  stating  that  the  only  reason  why  we  desire 
the  title  of  London  "  is  because  we  hope  that  endow- 
ments may  be  attracted  to  the  university,  and  there  is 
a  feeling,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  that  there  would  be 
more  attraction  in  that  direction  10  the  people  of 
London  if  they  were  connected  with  it  by  name.  But 
that  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  main  purpose, 
and  indeed  the  name  of  the  University  of  Westmin- 
ster has  been  suggested  from  more  quarters  than  one, 
and  undoubtedly  in  itself  has  a  great  deal  to  recom- 
mend it;  and  the  other  name  which  I  have  uot  heaid 
suggested  before,  namely,  the  Metropolitan  University, 
might  meet  our  difficulty  ;  but  I  beg  your  Lordship  to 
believe,  and  Dr.  Priestly  will  bear  me  oit  in  saying 
so,  that  the  name  of  "  London  "  is  no  necessary  part 
of  our  ease. 

432.  In  that  you  rather  diverge  from  Sir  George 
Young,  who  evidently  seemed  to  think  it  a  very  im- 
portant matter,  and  I  think  that  he  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  saying  ali  that  he  might  wish  to  say 
upon  that  subject  ?— If  your  Lordship  thinks  that  of 
oon*equence  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  call  him 
again  on  the  subject  if  necessary.  The  case  of  Owens 
College  is,  "that  in  this  country  there  exists  a  wide 
*''  spread  and  growing  demand  for  the  extension  of  the 
"  benefits  of  university  education,  together  with  a  con- 
"  viction  that  in  respect  of  the  opportunities  for  such 
"  an  education  England  as  compared  with  several  other 
"  countries  remains  deficient."  This  is  not  the  private 
representation  of  the  Victoria  College  ;  it  is  incor- 
porated with  the  official  document  of  the  Privy 
Council,  to  which  the  charter  is  subjoined.    Then  they 


say,  "  that  a  strong  desire  is  likewise  felt  in  this  part 
"  of  the  country  for  the  speedy  establishment  of  an  ac- 
"  knowledged  centre  of  higher  education,  learning,  and 
"  research,  capable  of  exercising  the  influence  which 
"  an  institution  controlling  its  own  courses  of  study  and 
i;  conferring  its  owu  academical  honours  cannot  fail  to 
"  exert  upon  the  general  education  of  the  surrounding 
"  population.  It  is  believed  that  most  beneficial  results 
"  would  accrue  not  only  to  those  connected  with  the 
;'  institution  as  graduates  and  past  students,  but 
"  also  to  the  schools  and  schoolmasters  of  the 
"  district,  to  its  professional  men,  and  to  the 
"  general  tone  and  intelligence  of  its  commercial  and 
"  industrial  classes.  Although  the  influence  already 
<:  exercised  by  the  Owen's  College  in  this  direction 
"  has  been  considerable,  vet,  until  this  part  of  the 
"  United  Kingdom  shall  have  become  the  seat  of  a 
"  national  university,  it  will  be  without  high  advan- 
"  tages  which  Scotland,  for  example,  possesses. 
"  That  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London 
Cl  test  the  knowledge  of  all  candidates  in  the  subjects 
"  of  study  prescribed  by  its  authorities,  and  lead  to 
"  degrees  possessing  a  national  value  as  certificates  ot 
"  knowledge  and  acquirements.  But  that  university 
"  is  not  a  place  of  education,  nor  does  it  require  of 
"  candidates  for  its  degrees  (except  in  medicine)  that 
"  they  should  have  been  trained  in  any  college  or 
"  teaching  institution.  That  the  training  of  young 
"  men  in  this  district  desirous  of  a  university  edu- 
"  cation  has  accordingly  been  for  some  time  largely 
"  carried  on  by  the  Owens  College,  many  of  whose 
"  students  have  offered  themselves  for  the  exami- 
"  nations  of  the  University  of  London  and  obtained 
"  its  degrees.  That  this  system,  though  productive 
"  of  beneficial  results,  has  already  proved  inadequate 
"  to  the  higher  educational  needs  of  this  part  of  the 
"  country.  It  has  seriously  impeded  the  endeavours 
"  of  "the  local  college  to  maintain  its  work  at  a 
"  university  standard ;  and  this  result  is  thought 
"  certain  to  make  itself  even  more  strongly  felt  in 
"  the  future.  That  in  view  of  the  growing  demand 
"  for  university  education,  and  of  the  attempts  already 
"  made  or  likely  to  be  made  to  meet  this  demand,  it 
"  will  sooner  or  later  piwe  impossible  for  the  Uni- 
"  versity  of  London  to  regulate  the  whole  academical 
"  education  of  the  country  so  far  as  not  provided  for 
"  by  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
"  Nor  would  it  be  in  the  national  interest  that  such 
"  a  claim  should  be  acknowledged,  since  a  uniform 
"  system  of  university  education  for  all  parts  of  the 
"  country  should  reiu'er  impossible  a  healthy  freedom 
"  of  intellectual  progress,  and  exclude  that  variety 
"  in  the  methods  and  ranges  of  study  and  iu  the 
"  works  studied  which  is  indispensable  to  the  advance 
"  of  knowledge  in  many  of  it?  principal  branches." 
That,  to  a  large  extent,  is  our  case,  and  it  has  the 
weight  ot  a  decided  authority  in  its  favour  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  Now,  if  your  Lordship  will  allow 
me,  there  is  only  one  other  point,  and  that  is  a  very 
important  point,  on  which  I  wish  to  say  something ; 
that  is  the  medical  point.  The  desirableness  in  detail 
of  such  changes  as  Ave  suggest,  and  the  particular 
amount  of  disadvantage  under  which  medical  edu- 
cation now  labours,  I  shall  leave  to  be  represented  to 
the  Commission  by  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  whom  the  joint 
conferences  of  University  College  and  King's  College 
have  asked  to  speak  to  the  Commissioners  on  that 
point,  and  who  has  had  the  kindness  to  undertake  to 
do  so,  It  is,  however,  important  that  1  should  explain 
from  the  more  general  point  of  view,  our  relations 
to  this  medical  question.  First  of  all,  I  would 
especially  represent  that  our  object  in  proposing  this 
university  is  not  bound  up  in  any  way  whatever  with 
the  medical  as  an  essential  part  of  it.  Our  applica- 
tion arises  from  a  desire  to  establish  a  university 
in  various  faculties  in  London,  and  from  the  feeling 
which  has  been  explained  to  the  Commissioners 
that  it  is  desirable  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  metropolis  that  it  should  lie  so.  and 
that  these  two  colleges  of  University  and  King's, 
which  already  give  a  university  education,  should 
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enjoy  the  privileges  attached  to  it.  That  is  our  pur- 
pose. We  hope  and  we  believe  that  in  working  out 
that  purpose  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  new 
university,  as  we  have  described,  the  chief  part  of  the 
difficulty  which  is  felt  with  respect  to  medical 
education  and  medical  degrees  would  be  met ; 
but  we  are  necessarily  dependent  for  the  working  out 
of  that  problem  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  great 
medical  authorities  in  London.  In  the  first  instance 
we  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ;  and  our  charter 
shows  that  our  plans  are  still  open  to  them  if  they 
are  disposed  to  join  us.  We  have  placer!  ourselves  in 
communication  with  the  great  medical  schools  of  the 
metropolis ;  we  desire  no  advantage  whatever  over 
those  sdiools,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  our  chartei 
which  gives  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  medical 
schools  of  King's  College  and  University  College  over 
the  other  schools  we  desire  that  it  may  be  amended  ; 
and  we  earnestly  hope  that  by  some  means  of  that 
kind  the  medical  authorities  of  the  metropolis  will 
co-operate  with  us  and  will  give  us  the  benefit  of 
their  advice  for  that  purpose.  But  we  do  not  and 
cannot  make  our  case  dependent  upon  what  they  may 
do.  The  Victoria  University  was  originally  founded 
without  a  medical  faculty,  and  a  medical  faculty  was 
added  by  a  supplemental  charter — I  suppose,  after  cer- 
tain difficulties  which  existed  there  had  been  overcome. 
From  another  point  of  view,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  I  should  esteem  it  a  grievous  misfortune 
if  we  did  not  from  the  first  have  the  co-operation 
of  the  medical  authorities  of  London,  with  their 
immense  scientific  influence  and  experience,  and  all 
the  other  advantages  which  their  association  with  us 
would  bring.  But  I  am  very  anxious  to  explain  this 
point,  in  order  to  clear  away  any  such  prejud:ce  as 
may  arise  from  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made, 
that  we  are  animated  in  our  efforts  by  any  such  un- 
satisfactory motive  as  the  desire  to  make  medical 
degrees  cheaper. 

433.  (Dr.  Ball.)  You  mentioned  that  ladies  are 
instructed  at  Kensington,  I  think  in  considerable 
numbers  ? — Yes,  450. 

434.  Have  King's  College  and  University  College 
come  to  any  agreement  as  to  whether  females  should 
be  members  of  the  new  university  as  well  as  males  ? 
— The  charter  provides  for  their  admission. 

435.  That  would  add  very  much  to  your  number; 
in  making  the  estimate  of  the  number  which  the  new 
university  would  have  peculiar  to  itself,  that  element 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

436.  At  the  University  of  London,  are  ladies 
allowed  to  be  matriculated  and  to  be  members  ? — 
Certainly. 

437.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — Yes,  [believe  there 
are  a  considerable  number. 

438.  (Chairman.)  I  only  want  to  ask  you  one 
additional  question,  because  it  is  important  that  we 
should  thoroughly  understand  your  position.  You 
have  evidently  not  treated  the  question  of  the  name 
of  the  university  as  vital  to  your  purpose,  and  you 
have  not  (rented  the  question  of  the  medical  par- 
of  the  scheme  as  vital  to  your  purpose ;  but  you 
have,  as  1  understand  it,  considered  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  preponderance  in  some  way  or  other  by  the 
teachers  in  the  examinations,  or  in  the  control  of  the 
examinations,  is  vital  ? — Yes. 

439.  Supposing  that  we  should  not  agree  with  that 
view,  and  supposing,  I  only  put  it  in  order  to  know 
whether  it  would  appear  to  you  to  deprive  your 
scheme  of  any  value,  that  instead  of  adopting  your 
3cheme  the  Commission  should  think  that  there  might 
be  reason  for  associating  your  colleges  with  the  present 
university  into  one  university,  perhaps  adding  other 
colleges,  as  the  case  may  be,  such  as  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  possibly  the  Inns  of 
Court,  if  both  parties  were  willing,  and  giving  each  a 
certain  position  and  power  upon  the  governing  body 
of  the  University  of  London,  with  a  certaiu  control, 
but  not  a  preponderating  control  over  examinations, 
M  ould  that  in  your  opinion  make  the  scheme  no  longer 
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valuable.    I  do  not  mean  to  convey  an  opinion  one  lieu.  H.  Ware, 

way  or  the  other,  but  1  merely  wish  to  ascertain  your  U.D. 

view  in  that  respect? — No,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to   

say  that.  16  June  18S8. 

440.  You  would  rather  have  that  than  nothing  ? — 
Certainly.  When  I  use  the  word  "  vital  "  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  should  throw  the  whole  thing  up 
if  we  could  not  get  it,  but  we  do  esteem  it  of  the 
highest  importance  to  university  education  that  the 
teachers  should  have  that  control.  If  I  may  deal  a 
little  further  with  the  medical  question,  all  I  have  said 
hitherto  has  been  on  the  negative  side;  but  lam  anxious 
that  it  should  not  be  understood  that  we  are  moving  in 
this  matter  from  any  mere  motive  of  cheapening  the 
medical  degree.  Whether  upon  due  consideration,  when 
we  have  got  a  university  council,  it  might,  be  thought 
that  the  existing  medical  degree  of  the  University  of 
London  was  too  much  of  a  degree  for  honours,  is,  I 
think,  a  fair  question  for  consideration.  I  do  not 
presume  to  have  any  opinion  upon  that,  but  I  should 
like  to  read  a  statement  by  Sir  Jaoies  Paget  which 
bears  upon  the  question  ;  it  is  in  a  speech  which  ho 
made  at  Manchester  on  the  13th  of  November  1886, 
in  which  he  said,  "  Although  some  schemes  were 
"  afioat  which  rather  implied  that  the  University  of 
"  London  should  be  the  great  body  in  England  for 
"  granting  the  decree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  that  was 
"  not  likely  to  take  place.  It  was  bound,  not  only 
"  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  fairness  to  the  Government 
"  and  the  people,  to  maintain  always  that  its  degrees 
"  in  the  future, as  in  the  past,  shall  constitute  distinct 
"  honours."  You  observe  that  there  is  no  limitation ; 
he  does  not  say  degrees  passed  in  certain  classes  but 
'•'  distinct  honours."  Sir  James  Paget  is  vice-chancellor 
of  the  University  of  London,  and  such  a  statement 
from  him  is  therefore  of  the  highest  possible  autho- 
rity. 

441.  (Dr.  Ball.)  That  is,  in  fact,  the  degree  of 
M.D.? — He  does  not  say  so;  he  says,  "its  degrees," 
in  the  plural,  "  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  shall 
"  constitute  distinct  honours." 

442.  (Chairman.)  I  think  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  meant  honours  in  the  technical  sense  in 
which  that  word  is  used  as  between  the  honour  and 
the  pass  school  of  a  university.  I  should  think  that 
he  means  that  the  degree  is  of  substantial  value,  and 
that  it  is  an  honour  to  the  man  who  obtains  it? 
— Of  course  these  things  are  all  interpreted  by  the 
general  sense  in  which  the  language  is  used. 

443.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  I  should  have  thought 
that  he  meant  that  it  should  be  an  honourable  dis- 
tinction ? — If  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  I 
will  not  press  that  point ;  but  we  do  feel  with  regard 
to  the  existing  degrees  of  the  University  of  London 
that  whatever  they  are  intended  to  be  they  arc 
honour  degrees,  and  not  pass  degrees ;  and  we  think 
that  at  all  events  it  might  be  thought  desirable,  just 
as  I  have  said,  that  medical  students  and  students  of 
law  and  students  of  engineering  should  pass  through 
a  period  of  academical  culture  and  then  obtain  their 
professional  degree,  so  the  new  university  might 
organise  some  degree  which  should  be  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  University  of  London  is 
not  being  so  exclusively  technical,  a  degree  of  a  some- 
what different  kind  but  marking  a  similarly  high 
standard  of  cultivation,  and  in  some  respects  a  mon; 
valuable  degree  than  the  existing  degree  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  In  point  of  fact  the  existing  degree 
of  the  University  of  London  is  not  generally  sought, 
as  would  be  desirable  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
explained  on  a  previous  occasion.  But  we  do  not 
want  to  lower  degrees.  Let  the  university,  when  it  is 
constituted,  fix  the  degrees  exactly  as  it  pleases.  All 
we  claim  is  that  the  standard  of  degree  should 
be  fixed  by  those  who  have  practical  experience 
of  that  which  is  possible  and  practicable  in  teach- 
ing. Then,  further,  we  are  anxious  to  have  the 
co-operation  in  the  university,  as  colleges  or  schools 
having  votes  and  influence  on  itsexami nation  beard, 
of  the  great  medical  teaching  bodies  in  the  metropolis. 
That  goes  back  to  the  question  to  which  I  have 
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^eV'  ^  j^ace'  referred  of  a  small  university.  All  the  great  medical 
schools  in  London  added  to  University  College  and 

16  June  1888.  King's  College,  and  above  all,  as  your  Lordship 
,  suggests,  the  Inns  of  Court  also,  would  constitute  a 

very  large  and  powerful  aggregation  of  teaching  insti- 
tutions ;  and  if  the  university  were  organised  on  that 
basis,  my  own  feeling  is  that  the  question  of  degrees 


is  a  secondary  one  which  would  settle  itself.  The 
essential  point  is  to  get  the  university  well  organised, 
and  the  rest  might  be  left  to  follow.  I  shall  be 
particularly  pleased,  if  there  is  any  point  upon  which 
your  Lordship  or  any  member  of  the  Commission 
desires  to  examine  me,  to  answer  any  questions  which 
you  may  wish  to  put. 


Professor 
W.  H.  H. 
Hudson,  M.A. 


Professor  William  Henry  Hoar  Hudson,  M.A.,  examined. 


444.  {Chairman.)  May  1  ask  what  your  particular 
office  is  ? — I  am  professor  of  mathematics  in  King's 
College. 

445.  You  have  heard,  I  think,  the  evidence  which 
Dr.  Wace  has  given  us  ? — Yes. 

446.  Do  you  generally  concur  in  it  ? — Yes. 

447.  Ts  there  anything  which  you  wish  to  add  par- 
ticularly to  his  evidence  ?— No,  except  that  I  consider, 
speaking  for  the  arts  department,  that  it  is  not  any 
part  of  our  case  that  we  wish  to  adopt  any  lower 
standard  than  that  which  the  existing  university  adopts. 
I  think  that,  possibly,  Dr.  Wace  might  be  misunder- 
stood, and  I  should  like  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I  can, 
speaking  for  the  arts  department,  that  we  should  only 


offer  in  combination  with  University  College  a  degree 
which  in  point  of  intellectual  ability  should  testify  to 
about  the  same  amount  of  knowledge,  in  addition  to 
having  gone  through  a  systematic  course  of  instruc- 
tion. 

448.  Your  view  is  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  a 
lower  standard  of  examination  in  the  faculty  that  you 
represent  than  the  present  examination  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  ? — Yes. 

449.  But  what  you  attribute  importance  to  is  the 
addition  of  collegiate  training  ? — Yes. 

450.  That  is  all  you  wish  to  say,  is  it  ? — 
think  so. 


Professor 

J.  M. 
Thomson, 
F.R.S.E., 
F.C.S. 


Professor  John  Millar  Thomson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  examined 
I  am 


451.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  faculty? 
professor  of  chemistry  at  King's  College. 

452.  You  have  heard  what  Dr.  Wace  has  said ;  do 
you  generally  concur  in  it  ? — I  perfectly  agree  with 
the  lines  which  Dr.  Wace  has  so  clearly  stated.  My 
own  examination  of  the  question  has  been  based  a 
great  deal  upon  my  experience  of  the  Scotch  univer- 
sities, and  I  have  looked  at  the  question  more  from 
the  side  of  the  training,  and  have  not  regarded  so 
much  the  question  of  the  degree  granted  at  the  end  of 
it.  My  experience  of  the  Scotch  system,  which  allows 
the  professors  or  teachers  who  have  guided  the  educa- 
tion of  the  students  such  a  large  voice  in  awarding  the 
degrees  at  the  end  of  the  students  career,  is  that  it  has 
worked  so  well  that  I  feel  perfectly  convinced  that 
that  is  the  true  system  upon  which  to  work.  It  brings 
examiner  and  student  in  close  relation  affording  a 
fairer  test  of  ability.  Special  studies  can  be  encouraged 
by  arrangement  between  the  teachers  in  different 
colleges,  and  more  advanced  work  might  be  under- 
taken. Under  the  present  system  the  teacher  is  kept 
in  a  groove.  Examination  by  a  pure  stranger  to  the 
student  encourages  no  originality,  and  in  awarding 
the  degrees  leaves  too  much  to  final  examinations. 
These  are  the  only  points,  I  think,  which  I  have  to 
mention. 

453.  (To  Dr.  Wace.)  With  regard  to  the  two 
gentlemen  who,  I  understand,  are  necessarily  absent 
to-day,  Professor  Adams  and  Professor  Hales,  were 
they  present  at  the  meeting  of  which  you  spoke  ? — 
Professor  Hales  was  not,  nor  was  Professor  Adams ; 
but,  as  your  Lordship  has  asked  me  that  question,  I 
may  state  that  I  have  a  memorandum  which  Professor 
Adams  sent  to  me  to  instruct  me  as  to  what  he  would 
suggest  my  saying  here  which  perhaps  it  might  be 
advisable  for  me  to  read. 

454.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  You  have,  probably, 
spoken  from  that  brief? — Yes,  but  there  are  very  im- 
portant points  which  I  might  have  omitted. 

155.  (Dr.  Ball)  What  is  his  faculty  ?— He  is  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy.  I  have  quoted  from 
this  paper  before  about  the  Wheatstone  laboratory ; 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  great  difficulty  of  the  London 
"  University  matriculation  examination  is  the  multi- 
"  plicity  of  the  subjects,  making  due  study  at  that  age 
"  impossible.  The  senate  can  only  be  modified  satis- 
"  factorily  by  making  the  teachers  predominant.  But 
"  the  present  London  University  is  so  much  mixed  up 
"  with  provincial  schools  that  the  provincial  teachers 
"  would  have  a  claim  for  admission  to  the  senate  ; 
"  and  this  would  be  an  unwicldly  and  impracticable 


'  constitution.  Our  science  associateship  is  equiva- 
'  lent  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  of  Oxford 
'  and  Cambridge.  As  I  know  by  experience  it  is  far 
'  above  the  standard  of  the  ordinary  degree  and  is 
'  above  the  standard  for  some  of  the  honours  degrees 
'  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
'  London  University  examination  must  be  judged  not 
;  by  the  papers  set  but  by  the  amount  required  for  the 
;  pass.  In  the  matriculation  examination  there  are 
'•  so  many  subjects  that  no  man  can  be  proficient  in 
:  them  all,  and  yet  each  man  must  pass  in  each  subject; 
1  hence  to  be  sure  of  passing  he  is  directly  induced  by 
'  the  examination  to  cram  those  subjects  in  which  he 
'  is  weakest,  and  practically  follows  the  same  method 
'  in  them  all.  Hence  at  the  outset  of  his  university 
'  career  a  man  gets  the  bad  habit  of  cramming  in 
'  knowledge  for  the  examination  without  properly 
'  digesting  it.  As  regards  the  knowledge  required  in 
'  each  subject  it  is  very  meagre,  for  it  is  pretty  well 
'  known  (and  the  slaughter  would  be  far  worse  if  this 
1  were  not  the  case)  that  if  about  three  questions  in 
'  mathematics  and  three  questions  in  mechanics  are 
'  answered  correctly  a  man  will  pass  in  those  subjects. 
'  Of  the  other  subjects  I  cannot  speak,  but  practi- 
'  cally  it  is  also  true  of  them.  Then,  again,  the 
*  arrangement  of  the  examinations  is  very  unsatis- 
"  factory,  and  the  recent  changes  increase  the  difli- 
;<  culty,  for  in  the  regulations  for  matriculation  now 
'  coming  into  force  it  is  ordered  that  heat  and  light, 
;<  or  electricity  and  magnetism  may  be  taken  in  place 
;'  of  chemistry  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  take  both  elec- 
"  tricity  and  magnetism  and  chemistry.  Yet,  surely, 
"  a  man  who  is  going  to  study  electricity  should  know 
"  chemistry  also,  and  it  would  be  much  better  that  he 
"  should  do  his  chemistry  first;  so  that  the  former 
"  regulation  by  which  he  was  compelled  to  study 
"  chemistry  was  better  than  the  present,  which  re- 
"  quires  the  addition  of  heat  and  light,  electricity  and 
"  magnetism,  and  all  the  extra  languages  which  may 
"  be  taken  in  place  of  something  else.  To  the  educa- 
"  tional  courses  of  institutions,  which  profess  to  pre- 
"  pare  for  the  London  University  examinations  this 
"  is  very  injurious  ;  in  fact,  the  London  University 
"  degree  tends  to  discourage  the  teaching  of  fixed 
"  courses  of  study,"  (a  point  which  1  was  endeavour- 
ing to  impress  upon  the  Commissioners)  "  and  pro- 
"  vides  examinations  which  directly  point  to  private 
"  tuition.  One  of  the  first  things  a  student  has  to  do 
"  with  voltaic  electricity  is  the  measurement  of  cur- 
"  rents  by  the  tangent  galvanometer  or  sine  galvano- 
"  meter.    The  understanding  of  these  instruments 
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«  introduces  trigonometry,  and  a  ready  manipulation, 
"  combination,  and  resolution  of  forces,  and  of 
"  quadratic  equations ;  but  candidates  for  matricula- 
"  tion  only  go  as  far  as  simple  or  easy  quadratic  equa- 
"  tions  in  algebra.  Again,  there  is  no  need  of  a  sepa- 
"  rate  examination  for  honours  at  an  intermediate 
"  examination,  nor  is  it  necessary  or  advisable  that 
"  honours  should  be  taken  at  that  stage,  when  the 
"  more  advanced  pass  examination  comes  in  the 
"  following  year."  Professor  Adams  also  draws  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Greek,  French,  German, 
Arabic,  and  Sanscrit  are  placed  on  an  equality  for  the 
pass  examination. 

456.  Have  you  any  communication  of  the  same 
kind  from  Professor  Hales  ? — My  colleagues  here 
will,  I  am  sure,  say  that  he  has  even  a  stronger  view. 

457.  What  is  he  professor  of? — He  is  professor 
of  English  literature.  I  have  here  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  "  Times,"  on  the  subject,  of  which  I 
will  read  a  short  extract  if  you  are  kind  enough  to 
be  anxious  to  know  his  views  upon  the  matter.  I 
will  not  read  the  whole  of  it  but  only  that  part  which 
bears  upon  what  we  are  now  saying.  He  says, 
"  What  is  the  present  London  University  ?  However 
"  distinguished,  and  justly  distinguished,  its  useful- 
"  ness,  its  name  is  a  brilliant  misnomer.  Briefly,  it 
"  does  not  belong  to  London,  and  it  is  not  a  univer- 
"  sity.  That  is  to  say,  it  does  not  belong  to  London 
"  specially  ;  it  belongs  just  as  much  to  any  other 
"  place,  to  York,  or  Toronto,  or  Melbourne;  it 
"  belongs  to  all  the  world.  And  it  is  not  a  university 
"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ;  for  surely  every- 
"  body  understands  by  a  university  a  place  or  insti- 
"  tution  where  learning  is  imparted  and  taught. 
"  Now  the  London  University  imparts  no  learning  ; 
"  it  teaches  nothing  ;  it  gives  neither  lessons  nor 
"  lectures ;  it  provides  no  information ;  it  only  asks 
"  questions.  It  is  a  rigorous  and  many  voiced  cate- 
"  chist,  a  keen  spirit  of  interrogation,"  and  so  on. 
"  Now  to  define  as  above  the  province  of  the  present 
"  University  of  London,  is  not  in  the  least  to  depre- 
"  ciate  or  disparage  the  work  or  the  importance  of 
"  this  great  institution.  It  would  be  impertinent  to 
"  praise,  it  would  be  difficult  to  overpraise  its  work 
"  or  its  importance.  It  has  helped  to  direct  and  to 
"  methodise  the  studies  of  many  men,  who,  but  for 
"  it,  would  have  found  themselves  guileless  and 
"  forlorn.  It  has  given  status  and  a  career  to  many 
"  effective  teachers  who  without  its  aid  might  never 
"  have  won  the  position  they  deserved,  and  made 
"  themselves  so  signally  useful.  Every  year  the 
"  excellent  opportunities  it  offers  are  more  and  more 
"  widely  recognised  and  enjoyed.  It  goes  on  and 
"  prospers,  and  may  it  ever  go  on  and  prosper.  The 
"  promoters  of  the  new  scheme  can  and  do  heartily 
u  wish  it  continued  and  increasing  success,  and  con- 
"  fidently  believe  that  such  will  be  its  fortune.  But 
"  surely  merits  so  great  and  services  so  valuable 
"  need  no  exaggeration.  Why  so  magnify  them  and 
"  overstate  them  ?  An  examination  after  all  is  only 
"  an  examination.  The  so-called  University  of 
"  London  is  a  mater,  but  is  she  an  alma  mater? 
"  Every  now  and  then  she  inspects  her  children,  and 
"  weighs  and  tests  them  ;  and  if  in  her  judgment 
"  they  are  properly  solid  and  strong,  she  expresses 


"  her  approval,  and  in  due  time  gives  them  a  badge 
"  to  wear.  But  alitf  No,  she  does  not  feed  and 
"  nurse  them,  she  does  not  even  select  or  license  any 
"  special  nurseries  for  them,  her  sons  must  gather 
"  their  nourishment  as  best  they  may,  and  where 
"  they  can.  They  are  not  alumni;  they  are  only 
"  examinees.  Is  not  what  is  needed  for  London  now 
"  quite  obvious  ?  Is  not  the  action  of  the  Albert 
"  University  Association  largely  justified?  London 
"  is  sincerely  grateful  for  its  share  in  the  Imperial 
"  examining  body  whose  chief  residence  is  in 
"  Burlington  Gardens,  in  the  great  institution  that 
"  cries  urbi  et  orbi,  ■  Come  and  be  tested';  whose 
"  crest  should  be  a  measuring  rod  or  a  note  of  inter- 
"  rogation,  whose  motto,  '  Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi 
"  te  sciri  hoc  sciat  alter.'  But  London  wants  some- 
"  thing  more.  It  wants  teaching  and  instruction  as 
"  well  as  testing  and  examining.  It  already  contains 
"  colleges  that  profess  to  teach;  but  these  colleges 
"  have  in  fact  no  more  connexion  with  the  university 
"  than  has  any  private  person  who  chooses  to  hire  a 
"  room  and  commence  as  tutor.  Their  position  is  as 
"  it  Oxford  or  Cambridge  were  to  give  no  sort  of 
"  preference  or  privilege  to  the  members  of  their 
"  various  halls  and  colleges,  but  to  throw  open  the 
"  schools  or  the  senate  house  to  all  the  world,  and 
"  show  anybody  who  pleased  to  come  from  anywhere 
"  exactly  the  same  consideration  as  is  shown  to  their 
"  matriculated  students.  Thus  the  London  colleges 
"  possess  no  kind,  no  university  status,  or  authority. 
"  They  are  not  part  of  the  so-called  London  Univer- 
"  sity  any  more  than  is  any  private  school  in  England 
':  or  the  English  empire.  London  stands  along 
"  among  the  great  cities  of  Europe,"  (I  think  there  is 
one  exception  if  it  be  in  Europe,  and  that  is  Con- 
stantinople,) "  almost  of  the  world,  in  having  no 
"  university  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  is 
<s  this  reproach  that  the  Albert  University  memorial 
"  seeks  to  remove.  If  the  scheme  succeeds,  as  many 
"  fondly  hope  it  may,  the  present  University  of 
"  London  will  go  on  discharging  its  present  most 
"  useful  function  of  examiner  to  the  empire  at  large, 
"  including,  as  now,  many  London  students,  whose 
"  engagements  do  not  permit  their  enjoying  the 
"  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education.  Side  by  side 
"  with  this  great  examining  body,  in  no  unfriendly 
"  spirit,  will  arise  an  institution  specially  appropriated 
"  and  devoted  to  the  metropolis,  which,  by  whatever 
"  name  it  is  called,  will  be  a  real  university,  and  will 
"  at  last  embody  the  idea  that  has  now,  for  more  than 
"  half  a  century,  been  constantly  haunting  the  minds 
"  of  those  most  deeply  interested  in  the  higher  educa- 
"  tion  of  London."  I  think  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  Professor  Hales'  concurrence  with  our 
views.  And  that  last  paragraph  lead -5  me  to  add  one 
thing  more.  He  says  that  this  idea  has  been  haunting 
the  minds  of  those  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
higher  education  of  London  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  We  are  not,  therefore,  asking  something 
new ;  we  are  asking  that  we  may  be  what  we  were 
always  intended  to  be.  University  and  King's  Col- 
leges were  founded  as  part  of  a  university  for  London ; 
afterwards  an  important  part  of  the  privilege  attached 
to  a  University  was  taken  away  from  us,  and  we  are 
only  asking  to  go  back  to  our  first  design. 


Professor 

J  .  M. 
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Sir  Joseph  Lister,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  examined. 


458.  (Chairman.)  What  chair  do  you  occupy  at 
King's  College  ?— I  am  professor  of  clinical  surgery. 

459.  What  have  you  to  say  to  us  specially  about 
the  medical  profession,  though  I  do  not  wish  to 
limit  you  at  all  to  that  ?— I  have  here  a  paper  in 
which  I  have  put  down  one  or  two  points  for  your 
Lordship's  consideration  (handing  in  a  paper) 

460.  I  see  that  the  first  point  here  relates  to  your 
experience  of  the  London  and  Scotch  systems  as 
examining  boards  and  teaching  universities  ? — I  have 
had  considerable  experience  of  both  systems,  having 


been  a  London  student,  and  having  graduated  at  the 
University  of  London,  and  having  afterwards  been 
professor  in  Scotland,  first,  for  nine  years,  in  Glasgow 
University  as  professor  of  surgery,  then  for  eight 
years  professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  then  again  for  1 1  years  I  have 
been  professor  of  clinical  surgery  at  King's  College, 
London.  My  experience  has  had  the  effect  of  giving 
me  a  very  decided  preference  for  that  system  which 
makes  the  profei-sor  or  teacher  examine  his  own 
students,  not  exclusively,  but  associated  with  some 
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Sir  J.  Lister,  independent  authority  upon  the  same  subject.  The 

Bart.,D.C.L.,  London  system  is  essentially  that  of  having  students 

f  •  examined  by  those  who  have  not  been  their  teachers  ; 

T      ,OQO    both  the  University  of  London  and  the.  Colleges  of 
lo  June  ICjoo.  .  .  ,  „    J  ,  .        ■     •  i  t 
 Physicians  and  burgeons  go  upon  this  principle,  i 

may  take  first  my  experience  as  a  student  in  Loudon. 
At  that  time  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
and  the  Apothecaries'  Company  had  by  no  means 
severe  examinations,  and  the  great  majority  of  stu- 
dents really  did  not  think  of  the  question  of  preparing 
specially  for  these  examinations;  they  understood 
that  if  they  were  fair  students  they  would  be  sure  to 
pass.  But  the  London  University  was  then,  as  it  is 
now,  a  very  severe  examining  body,  and  a  certain 
small  proportion  of  the  students  of  University  College, 
where  I  was  educated,  prepared  for  the  London 
University.  The  result  was  that  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  distract  the  attention  of  the  students  from 
work  under  their  teachers  to  making  special  prepa- 
ration for  the  examination  by  the  examiners  of  the 
University  of  London,  who  were  not  their  teachers. 
I  may  take  one  solitary  instance  of  its  effect.  One  of 
the  subjects  in  which  we  were  to  be  examined  at  the 
University  of  London  was  comparative  anatonry.  At 
University  College  we  had  an  admirable  professor 
of  comparative  anatomy,  Professor  Grant;  he  gave 
an  excellent  course  with  abundant  illustrations  by 
dissections  and  preparations;  but  he  was  not  the  exa- 
miner at  the  University  of  London,  that  was  Dr.  Car- 
penter, who  had  written  a  large  work  on  the  subject, 
and  with  very  few  exceptions  the  students  did  not 
take  Professor  Grant's  course,  but  read  Dr.  Carpenter's 
book.  I  and  another  student  were  the  only  two,  in 
the  session  in  which  I  studied,  who  took  this  course 
of  Dr.  Grant's,  and  the  result  of  my  studies  was  that 
I  learnt  a  great  deal  of  comparative  anatomy ;  but  the 
majority  of  those  who  went  up  to  the  London  Uni- 
versity did  nothing  in  the  way  of  studying  compa- 
rative anatomy  except  reading  Dr.  Carpenter's  book. 
They  were  by  that  means  prepared  for  passing  the 
examination,  but  they  were  not  made  comparative 
anatomists  ;  and  it  would  have  been  incomparably 
better,  so  far  as  the  subject  of  comparative  anatomy 
is  concerned,  if  Professor  Grant  had  been  one  of 
the  examiners  for  the  degree  in  medicine.  Then 
passing  from  my  experience  as  a  student  (I  might  give 
plenty  of  other  instances)  to  my  experience  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Scotch  universities,  1  went  to  Glasgow 
as  professor  of  surgery,  and  had  a  large  class  there. 
I  loved  my  teaching,  and  the  students  seemed  to  love 
it  also.  I  had  then  the  impression  that  ray  teaching 
was  the  essential  thing  that  attracted  the  students, 
but  I  feel  perfectly  convinced  from  subsequent  expe- 
rience that  if,  while  1  taught  exactly  as  1  did,  some 
person  other  than  myself  had  been  appointed  to 
examine  those  same  men  I  should  not  have  had  the 
same  attendance. 

491.  Then  you  did  examine  the  students? — Yes,  I 
did.  Associated  with  me  was  an  independent  man 
appointed  by  the  university  court  for  the  purpose  ;  we 
were  always  always  associated  together  in  the  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  ;  but  I  was  always  one  of  the 
examiners.  The  same  system  existed  in  Edinburgh, 
where  I  was  professor  of  clinical  surgery.  Clinical 
surgery  is  a  special  subject,  I  may  remark,  in  this 
respect,  that  the  teacher  does  not  go  over  a  certain 
definite  course  of  instruction  but  is  obliged  to  vary 
his  instruction  according  to  the  material  that 
happens  to  be  at  his  command,  it  is  an  illustrative 
course. 

462.  Illustrated  by  cases  in  hospital,  you  mean  ? — 
Yes ;  and  I  used  to  endeavour,  having  such  material 
at  my  command,  throughout  the  course  to  keep  my 
eye  so  fixed  on  the  subject,  that  by  the  aid  of  this 
material  I  might  give  the  students  in  the  course  of  a 
winter  session  a  pretty  comprehensive  view  of  the 
great  principles  of  human  disease  and  its  surgical 
treatment.  I  need  hardly  remark  that  in  order  to 
make  such  a  course  at  all  profitable  it  was  essential 
that  there  should  be  regularity  of  attendance.  A 
student  could  not  tell  how  any  particular  material 


which  T  was  bringing  under  his  notice  would  bear 
upon  the  general  subject;  he  could  not  be  the  judge 
of  these  matters ;  but  when  the  whole  course  was 
completed  (I  do  not  like  to  speak  egotistically,  but 
I  feel  it  almost  my  duty  with  regard  to  the  impor- 
tant matter  that  we  are  considering)  I  have  had  the 
testimony  of  many  men  in  after  life  that  they  derived 
great  benefit  from  these  instructions.  I  had  there,  I 
may  say,  an  exceedingly  regular  attendance.  I  now 
know,  I  feel  perfectly  sure  from  subsequent  experience, 
that  if  I  had  been  teaching  in  the  very  same  way 
and  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  examination 
of  the  students,  my  attendance  would  have  been 
altogether  different  and  my  opportunities,  therefore, 
of  teaching  would  have  been  practically  nullified.  I 
am  led  to  this  conclusion  by  what  I  must  speak  of 
now  as  a  humiliating  experience  of  my  own.  I  came 
from  Edinburgh,  by  invitation  of  King's  College,  on 
the  decease  of  Sir  William  Fergusson,  and  I  undertook 
to  teach  clinical  surgery  on  the  same  lines  as  I  had 
taught  it  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  I  found  hpre  that. as  the 
students  did  not  find  that  the  material  which  I  gave 
them  seemed  to  be  a  direct  preparation  for  the 
examination  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  they  did  noi 
come  to  me;  and  instead  of  a  large  class  I  have  at 
King's  College  a  very  small  class  ;  I  cannot  calculate 
upon  having  the  same  men  for  two  consecutive  days. 
I  have  my  own  dressers  and  clerks,  those  who  serve 
under  me ;  those  are  the  only  men  I  can  reckon  upon 
as  regular  attendants.  You  can  see  what  an  enormous 
difference  this  makes.  If  I  had  had  no  experience 
but  this,  I  should  have  attributed  it  entirely  to  my 
own  utter  inadequacy  as  a  teacher  ;  but  having  had 
my  previous  experience  in  the  two  Scotch  schools,  I 
cannot  but  attribute  it  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
the  system.  The  tendency  as  regards  the  student 
while  he  is  learning  under  the  general  teachers,  if  he 
feels  that  he  is  to  be  examined  by  somebody  -who  is 
not  his  teacher,  is  to  distract  his  attention  from  the 
teacher  and  to  make  him  rather  try  to  find  out  where 
he  can  get  what  are  called  "  tips  "  with  regard  to  wbal 
is  likely  to  be  asked  at  the  examination  boards. 

463.  Can  he  do  that  except  when  the  examiner  is 
the  author  of  some  book  like  that  which  you  spoke  of 
by  Dr.  Carpenter  ? — Yes,  there  are  men  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  find  out  what  sort  of  questions  are  most 
likely  to  be  asked,  "  coaches  "  they  are  called  ;  young 
men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  prepar- 
ing specially  for  the  examinations.  I  believe  that  the 
students  make  a  very  great  mistake  in  going  to  those 
young  men  rather  than  to  those  who  are  more  experi- 
enced, and  who  would  give  them  more  valuable  in- 
struction, which  in  the  end  would  serve  them  probably 
better  in  the  examinations  :  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
are  so  diverted.  Since  I  was  a  student  in  London, 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  have  very 
much  raised  their  technical  examinations ;  instead  of 
being  matters  which  any  good  student  would  be  pretty 
sure  to  pass  in,  they  are  now,  I  believe,  as  high  in 
their  special  departments  as  the  examination  for 
bachelor  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  London. 
The  examinations  are  higher,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  subjects  are  constantly  developing,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  extensive.  Surgery,  that  most  practical 
of  all  matters  in  medicine,  has  its  layingeal  and  its 
ophthalmic  surgery,  which  latter  is  immensely  de- 
veloped from  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope ;  its 
abdominal  surgery  with  reference  to  ovarian  disease, 
and  so  forth,  all  of  which  have  developed  since  I 
was  a  student ;  and  renal  surgery,  the  taking  out  of 
diseased  kidneys,  or  taking  calculi  out  of  the  kidneys, 
is  altogether  a  new  thing  since  I  was  a  student ;  and 
all  these  matters  the  students  are  supposed  to  know. 
It  is  perfectly  impossible  that  at  the  end  of  four 
years  a  young  man  can  be  perfectly  competent  in  all 
the  departments,  the  subjects  are  so  enormously  de- 
veloped ;  aud  all  that  the  best  teacher  can  do  is  to 
give  a  man  an  initiation  into  what  he  thinks  most 
important  as  a  grounding,  and  leave  him  to  add  to 
it  in  after  life.  For  example,  in  surgery  we  only  take 
a  man  for  the  office  of  house  surgeon  after  he  has 
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obtained  his  qualification,  his  license;  but  I  always 
consider  that  a  man  is  not  half  educated  as  a  surgeon 
until  he  has  had  a  house  surgency,  or  some  corre- 
sponding office,  in  some  other  institution,  or  has  had 
a  long  experience  as  an  assistant  to  a  surgeon  else- 
where. It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he  can 
be  thoroughly  competent  in  all  these  matters  as  a 
student  at  the  end  of  four  years.  Somebody,  then, 
must  guide  him  as  to  the  course  which  he  should 
follow.  A  good  teacher  will  give  him  good  guidance; 
but  different  teachers  differ  in  the  selection  of  the 
material,  partly  in  accordance  with  the  different  genius 
of  different  men ;  some  men  will  lay  more  stress  upon 
one  matter  than  another.  Nobody  can  teach,  I 
venture  to  say,  the  whole.  Take  a  subject  like 
chemistry  ;  there  is  no  man  in  the  world,  I  believe, 
who  knows  all  that  is  known  of  chemistry ;  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  can  only  give  a  selection  from  the 
subject.  Different  professors  will  make  different 
selections,  but  they  will  do  it  with  the  means  at  their 
disposal,  illustrating  their  lectures  by  experiment  by 
opportunities  which  are  afforded  to  the  student, 
especially  in  the  present  day,  in  laboratory  work 
which  gives  the  students  an  introduction  to  the  great 
principles  in  a  thorough  and  practical  way.  Now,  if 
a  man  who  is  studying  under  a  professor  of  chemistry 
knows  that  he  is  to  be  examined  by  some  other  man, 
it  has  a  terribly  distracting  influence,  and  leads  him 
away  from  practical  work  under  his  teacher  to  a 
coach,  to  a  man  who  thinks  that  he  can  prepare  him 
for  the  sort  of  questions  that  he  is  likely  to  be  asked. 

464.  I  suppose  that  the  practical  effect,  or  one 
practical  effect,  of  that  state  of  things  may  be  that  he 
has  been  taught  upon  certain  subjects,  and  that  from 
the  multiplicity  of  subjects  he  may  not  be  adequately 
examined  in  them,  and  may  be  examined  in  others 
which  he  has  not  been  taught ;  is  that  so  ? — -That  is 
the  case.  It  is  an  injustice  to  the  student  when  he 
presents  himself  for  examination,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  evils  of  strangers,  that  is,  those  that  have  not  been 
teachers,  examining  the  students.  But  an  incomparably 
worse  evil  is  the  effect  upon  the  students'  study.  The 
enormous  evil  that  we  have  with  the  medical  students 
is  the  tendency  from  first  to  last  to  cramming  down 
opinions  as  distinguished  from  observing  for  them- 
selves, and  doing  legitimate  practical  honest  work. 

465.  Is  it  generally  known  or  reputed  that  a  par- 
ticular gentleman  of  sufficient  eminence  to  be  an 
examiner  has  certain  peculiar  ideas,  and  do  they 
endeavour  to  trace  those  ideas  out  ? — Sometimes  xhat 
is  the  case  ;  but  I  would  not  at  all  speak  of  that  as 
the  main  thing,  far  from  it. 

466.  There  is  not  much  space  for  the  speculative 
element  in  surgery,  is  there  ? — Yes,  indeed,  there  is. 

467.  1  thought  it  was  one  of  the  most  exact  of 
nil  the  arts  ? — You  may  say  that  surgery  consists  of 
two  elements,  pathology  and  practice.  Pathology 
itself  is  an  enormously  developed  subject,  and  it  is 
developing  every  year;  and  there  are  very  great 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  pathology. 

468.  But  I  suppose  that  the  medium  of  develop- 
ment is  experiment,  is  it  not ;  is  it  not  abstract  theory 
founded  upon  experiment  ?■ — -Yes,  founded  upon 
observation. 

469.  (Dr.  Ball.)  For  your  purpose,  the  examiner 
and  teacher  being  the  same  would ;  it  not  be  necessary, 
if  there  were  two  colleges,  to  provide  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  both  should  take  part,  because  otherwise  the 
students  under  the  professor  of  a  particular  college 
selected  would  have  an  advantage  ? — I  wish  most 
specially  to  say  that  I  am  no  advocate  for  the  professor 
being  the  sole  examiner. 

470.  Yes,  but  do  you  not  see  that  if  there  aie  two 
teachers,  one  at  each  university,  each  may  have  an 
entirely  different  course  of  instruction,  and  may  lay 
Btress  on  wholly  different  topics  and  subjects  ? — Yes. 

471.  Therefore,  to  ensure  that  the  student  shall 
receive  the  examination  which  shall  correspond  with 
his  education,  would  it  not  be  necessary  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  both  colleges  should  take  part  in  the  exa- 
mination of  the  whole  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very 


questionable  whether  that  would  not  be  the  most    Sir  J.  Lister, 
satisfactory  way,  supposing   the   new  university  to  Burt.,  D.C.L 
consist  only  of  University  College  and  King's  College 
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that  the  students  of  University  College  should  be  

examined  at  University  College  by  the  professors  with 
the  assistance  of  the  extra  professorial  examiners, 
and  that  the  students  at  King's  College  should  be 
examined  at  King's  College  in  the  same  way. 

472.  Then  there  would  be  no  competition  between 
them,  because  if  the  same  questions  are  not  asked 
there  is  no  real  or  proper  examination  of  the  men  for 
the  same  prize.  If  one  set  of  examination  questions 
is  given  at  University  College  and  another  set  at  King's 
College,  how  are  you  to  give  prizes  which  are  open  to 
both  ?  I  suggest  that  both  ought  to  attend  at  the 
whole  of  the  examinations  ? — If  there  were  only 
University  College  and  King's  College,  the  simple 
solution  seems  to  me  to  be,  as  I  was  saying  to  the 
principal  the  other  day,  that  the  professors  of  both 
colleges  should  be  associated  in  examining  both  sets  of 
men.  I  am  reminded  by  Dr.  Curnow  that  at  Queen's 
College  the  students  are  examined  by  external 
examiners  and  their  own  professors,  and  at  Liverpool 
College  in  the  same  way. 

473-4.  Then  how  do  you  give  the  prizes  which  are 
open  to  them  ? — In  the  medical  subjects  they  are  only 
passes.  I  cannot  say  anything  about  the  arts  subjects. 

475.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  that  in  medical  examina- 
tions, although  there  might  be  higher  and  more  difficult 
subjects  on  which  opinions  may  diverge,  there  must 
be  necessarily  some  common  ground  pervading  all  the 
knowledge  which  is  indispensable  to  anyone  who  is 
to  be  admitted  to  practice  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  and  I 
believe  that  students  make  a  very  great  mistake  in 
going  away  to  junior  men  who  coach  them,  instead  of 
going  to  attend  regularly  at  hospital  and  getting  prac- 
tical knowledge.  They  would  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  passing  the  examination  if  they  did,  but  it 
is  the  inevitable  effect,  apparently,  that  when  they  are 
to  be  examined  by  others  than  their  teachers  their 
interest  in  the  teacher's  work  is  immensely  impaired. 

476.  I  suppose  the  question  is  not  quite  the  same, 
is  it,  in  the  medical  faculty  as  it  might  be  m  some 
others  ?  In  the  medical  faculty  you  have  two  advan- 
tages. It  is  a  matter  for  science  rather  than  of 
speculation,  and  it.  is  a  matter  in  which  there  is  a 
practical  object  in  view  so  that  some  objections  which 
might  occur  to  a  teacher's  examination  in  some  other 
faculties  might  not  be  perhaps  equally  applicable  in 
this.  You  cannot  imagine  any  medical  examiner 
desiring  to  air  his  own  crotchets  and  not  to  test  the 
fitness  of  students  to  practice  in  medicine.  Does  such 
a  thing  ever  happen? — That  is  rather  a  difficult 
question  to  answer.  There  are  different  views  even 
about  such  a  subject  as  surgery,  but  I  agree  with  what 
his  Lordship  has  said.  In  other  matters  the  same 
principle  applies  with  at  least  equal  force.  Supposing, 
for  example,  that  a  student  is  reading  a  Creek  play, 
one  Greek  professor  will  dwell  more  on  one  depart- 
ment than  others  ;  one  will  dwell  more  upon  gram- 
matical accuracy,  another  upon  philology,  and  a  third 
upon  the  historical  element,  and  so  forth,  each  man 
according  to  his  own  genius  and  tendency.  What 
you  want  for  a  student  is  that  he  should  follow  the 
teaching  as  it  is  given  him.  A  student  cannot  judge 
between  teacher  and  teacher.  The  great  thing  is  to 
have  the  teaching  good,  and  all  that  you  expect  of  the 
student  is  that  he  should  make  the  best  use  of  what  is 
taught. 

477.  But  those  subjects,  even  philology,  are  not 
brought  to  the  test  of  practice  so  constantly,  I  suppose, 
as  medical  subjects  are  ? — No,  of  course,  not. 

(Dr.  Wace.)  I  will  illustrate  what  Sir  Joseph  Lister 
is  saying,  at  the  risk  of  some  presumption,  by  asking 
your  Lordship  to  consider  what  we  should  have 
thought  at  Oxford  if  we  had  been  examined  by  a 
Cambridge  man  in  Thucydides. 

478.  I  daresay  he  would  have  examined  you  very 
well? — But  the  particular  line  of  scholarship  would 
have  been  different  from  that  we  h?,d  been  taught ; 
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Sir  J.  Lister,    we  should  have  known  a  great  many  things'  which  he 

Bart ,  D.C.L.,  would  not  have  asked  us,  and  not  have  known  a  great 

F.R.S.        many  things  which  he  would  have  asked  us,  and  yet 

,r  ~  we    should   have   been  equally  well   grounded  in 

J  (■»  June  1888.    n-n  •..-» 
,   1  hucydides. 

479.  (To  Sir  Joseph  Lister.)  Passing  to  your  next 
point,  the  question  is  what  the  relations  of  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  should  be  to  a  university 
founded  on  that  principle  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I  have 
not  done  justice  to  the  subject  we  have  already  had 
before  us. 

480.  We  are  quite  ready  to  hear  more  about  it  ? — 
It  is  one  that  is  very  near  to  my  heart.  Take,  for 
instance,  such  a  subject  as  botany  as  it  used  to  be 
taught  in  the  Scotch  universities.  There  the  professor 
illustrated  the  subject  throughout  with  preparations 
and  materials.  He  took  his  students  on  excursions 
from  time  to  time  in  which  they  collected  plants,  and 
it  became  a  most  delightful  study  and  exercised  the 
students'  habits  of  observations.  It  was  an  introduction 
into  the  study  of  nature  as  a  matter  of  observation  and 
reflection.  This  subject  has  been  entirely  cut  off  by 
the  examining  boards  of  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and 
Physicians.  In  the  same  way  zoology,  in  the  Scotch 
schools,  is  taught  by  practical  dissections  and  so  forth, 
and  laboratory  work,  and  also  by  excursions ;  and,  as 
taught  in  that  way,  it  is  a  most  useful  thing  for  the 
student.  These  scientific  subjects  are  cut  off  by  the 
examining  boards  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

481.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  In  what  sense  are  they 
cut  off? — I  mean  that  those  subjects  are  no  longer 
required  of  the  students  at  all ;  they  are  no  longer 
examined  in  them. 

482.  (Chairman.)  Not  in  botany,  so  far  as  it  bears 
upon  toxicology  and  drugs  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  not, 
even  as  far  as  it  bears  upon  toxicology  or  drugs  ;  it  is 
entirely  cut  off.  I  say  it,  I  must  confess,  almost  with 
shame.  It  is  a  subject  which  was  not  only  a  beautiful 
initiation  into  the  study  of  nature  and  very  useful  as 
cultivating  the  power  of  observation  ;  but  it  was  also, 
as  I  believe,  most  valuable  with  reference  to  the  study 
of  the  materia  medica. 

483.  (Dr.  Ball.)  It  is  not  much  use  unless  you 
have  a  garden  with  actual  plants ;  and  is  not  that  the 
reason  why  it  is  given  up  ? — There  are  gardens  here  ; 
there  are  the  Botanic  Gardens,  for  instance.  The 
subjects  have  become  so  extensive  and  comprehensive 
and  difficult,  that  these  elementary  subjects  have  been 
cut  off  to  allow  the  student  more  time  for  his  purely 
practical  study.  And  the  result  is,  that  he  becomes  a 
merely  technical  man  ;  and  from  first  to  last,  owing  to 
the  system  which  I  have  referred  to,  he  is  engaged  in 
learning  the  opinions  of  others,  rather  than  in  making 
observations  for  himself  :  that  is  a  great  evil.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  could  have  a  teaching  university  on 
the  same  sort  of  lines  as  the  Scotch  universities,  I 
believe  it  would  work  an  entire  revolution  in  medical 
study  in  the  metropolis. 

484.  (Chairman.)  When  you  said  that  zoology  had 
been  dropped,  you  did  not  mean,  did  you,  that  com- 
parative physiology  and  anatomy  had  been  dropped  ? 
— Yes,  they  form  no  part  of  the  conjoint  examina- 
tions at  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

485.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  How  is  that  at  the 
London  University? — At  the  London  U  niversity  they 
are  retained. 

486.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  said  all  that  you  think 
it  useful  to  say  upon  that  point  ? — Yes. 

487.  Perhaps  you  will  now  state  what  you  think 
ought  (o  be  the  relations  of  the  two  medical  colleges 
to  a  university  founded  on  that  principal  ? — As  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  I 
favoured  at  first  the  idea  of  those  two  colleges  giving 
a  degree  or  degrees  in  medicine.  I  did  so,  and  I 
expressed  my  opinion  perfectly  frankly  in  the  council, 
in  the  hope  that  the  two  colleges  would  lake,  so  to 
speak,  a  university  position  so  far  as  medicine  is 
concerned,  with  reference  to  the  giving  of  degrees. 
They  might  continue  to  give  what  might  be  called 


the  minimum  qualification,  on  their  present  lines,  io  all 
who  sought  a  mere  license  to  practice  :  but  for  those 
who  might  seek  for  degrees  it  should  be  understood 
that  they  should  have,  a  more  extended  preliminary 
scientific  education.  That  was  one  point  which  I 
hoped  to  see  effected.  The  other  was  that  I  hoped 
that  the  teachers  would  be  brought  into  intimate 
association  with  the  examinations.  It  could  have 
been  done  perfectly  easily,  and  it  could  still  be  done 
in  this  sort  of  way.  Supposing  that  the  students 
at  any  London  hospital,  for  example.  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, are  to  be  examined  in  chemistry,  instead  of 
those  students  being  examined  at  say  Pall  Mall,  at 
the  College  of  Physicians,  or  at  the  Embankment 
examination  hall,  let  them  be  examined  at  St.  Barth- 
olomew's Hospital  by  the  professor  of  chemistry  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  associated  with  the 
examiners  of  the  College  of  Physicians ;  it  would  be 
no  hardship  for  the  examiners  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  to  go  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  for 
the  purpose.  You  would  then  have  in  the  first  place 
the  advantage  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  viz., 
that  the  student  of  chemistry  at  St.  BartholomeAv's 
Hospital  would  feel  himself  on  sure  ground  from  first 
to  last  during  his  studies,  knowing  that  the  man 
under  whom  he  was  learning  was  to  have  a  say  in 
his  examination.  Then  in  the  second  place  there 
would  be  other  advantages.  There  would  be  the 
opportunity  for  a  laboratory  with  all  its  appliances  for 
the  examination  of  a  practical  kind  to  be  made  in. 
And  in  the  third  place,  I  believe  it  would  have  a  most 
wholesome  influence  on  the  teacher ;  I  believe  that 
if  he  had  to  show  from  time  to  time,  so  to  speak,  the 
results  of  his  work,  it  would  exercise  a  most  powerful 
influence  upon  him  as  a  teacher  ;  and  if  it  was  found 
when  the  examiners  of  the  College  of  Physicians  went  to 
any  school  to  examine  in  any  particular  subject,  that  the 
appliances  for  leaching  were  not  what  they  ought  to 
be,  as  shown  byr  the  course  of  the  examination,  if  the 
apparatus  was  not  sufficient  and  so  forth,  those  things 
could  be  represented  and  amendment  brought  about. 
It  would  lead  to  more  homogenity  in  the  teaching  in 
the  various  London  schools.  Then  in  the  case  of  the 
clinical  examinations,  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring 
patients  to  any  given  place,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
examination  hall  on  the  Embankment ;  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  getting  patients.  At  a  hospital  there  is 
no  difficulty  whatever.  If  the  students  at  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital  were  examined  in  the  wards  there 
would  be  most  ample  material  to  examine  them  in  the 
most  satisfactory  way. 

488.  Are  clinical  examinations  attempted  now  in 
the  Embankment  hall  ? — Yes. 

489.  By  having  patients  brought  to  the  examina- 
tion hall  ? — Yes.  That  sort  of  system  used  to  be 
practised  at  the  University  of  London  ;  but  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  has  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  examinees.  At  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  the  number  of  candidates  is  enormous  and 
the  difficulty  is  propoitionately  greater  of  getting 
patients  suited  for  these  clinical  examinations  I  in- 
dicated, therefore,  that  the  thing  would  be  perfectly 
possible  without  disturbing  the  existing  system  ;  and 
it  was  in  the  hope  of  seeing  this  kind  of  change 
brought  about  that  I  advocated,  when  it  was  brought 
forward  in  our  council,  the  idea  that  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  combined  should  be  able  to 
give  degrees.  I  advocated  the  idea  in  the  hope  that 
there  would  be  a  more  comprehensive  preliminary 
scientific  examination,  to  make  the  degree  really  worthy 
of  the  name  in  that  respect ;  and  also  that  the  teach- 
ing element  would  be  associated  in  the  examinations, 
which  could  perfectly  well  be  done  if  it  was  thought 
desirable.  For  a  while  it  looked  as  if  members 
of  our  college  council  were  quite  disposed  to  such 
views,  and  some  members  also  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  whom  we  met  in  consultation  on  the 
subject ;  but,  finally,  the  idea  has  been  entirely  given 
up  as  apparently  perfectly  hopeless;  and  I  confess 
such  being  the  case,  that  my  sympathy  with  the  move- 
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ment  in  favour  of  the  two  medical  colleges  giving  the 
degrees  is  entirely  gone.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  Avould 
be  a  degradation  of  the  degree  to  give  it  on  the 
minimum  possible  of  professional  qualification.  The 
proposal  was  made  from  the  two  colleges,  the  Uni- 
versity, and  King's,  that  the  two  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  should  be  combined  with  reference  to 
this  movement  for  a  teaching  university.  That  sug- 
gestion was  declined  by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  T  think  it  very  possible  that  they  may 
have  declined  partly  from  the  novelty  of  the  idea,  and 
partly  from  the  improbability  that  a  teaching  univer- 
sity might  ever  come  to  anything,  and  I  think  it  per- 
fectly possible  that  if  it  really  were  to  come  to  this 
that  a  teaching  university  for  London  (the  Albert 
University)  should  be  a  thing  clearly  about  to  be 
established,  and  if  it  were  pointed  out  to  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  that  they  would  have  the 
option  of  joining  on  the  sort  of  lines  which  I  have 
indicated,  they  might  reconsider  their  resolution  and 
go  in  with  us  ;  and  if  that  could  be  done,  that  is  what 
I  should  be  best  pleased  to  see.  But  if  they  consider 
it  so  entirely  contrary  to  their  whole  system  and  ideas 
(a  system  which  I  may  say,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  pretty 
much  peculiar  to  London ;  if  you  go  to  any  university 
on  the  continent,  I  believe  you  will  find  that  the 
teachers  are  always  concerned  in  some  way  in  the 
examination  of  their  own  students,  but  is  it  not  the 
system  in  London  or  of  the  London  colleges),  if,  I  say, 
they  cannot  see  their  way  to  so  radically  modifying 
their  plans  as  to  go  in  with  this  new  body,  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  alternative  would  be,  instead  of 
taking  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  as 
your  medical  faculty,  to  associate  the  various  medical 
schools  and  medical  colleges  as  far  as  their  faculties 
go.  Some  of  them  have  faculties  of  science  as  well  as 
medicine,  and  those  might  be  acknowledged  as  such; 
some  give  instruction  tor  medicine  only.  But  they 
might  be  associated  as  integral  parts  of  the  university 
and  then  the  same  system  might  be  carried  out  in  the 
examination  of  medical  students  for  degrees  at  these 
various  schools  as  I  have  indicated  above. 

490.  Do  you  mean  that,  in  each  case  the  students  of 
a  particular  school,  attached  to  a  particular  hospital, 
should  be  examined  by  two  examiners,  one  of  whom 
should  be  a  physician  or  surgeon  of  that  hospital? — 
Yes,  in  that  particular  subject.  If  a  studeuf  at  St, 
Bartholomew's,  for  instance,  were  being  examined  in 
systematic  surgery,  as  distinguished  from  clinical,  (if 
I  may  use  the  expression),  he  would  be  examined  by 
a  professor  of  surgery  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  an 
examiner  in  surgery  appointed  by  the  council  of  the 
Albert  University. 

491.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Would  this  student  be  a  matricu- 
lated member  of  the  new  university,  would  he  be 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  general  culture  developed 
in  it,  or  confined  only  to  medicine  ? — Undoubtedly,  as 
I  have  said,  if  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
were  associated  with  the  Albert  University,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  absolutely  essential  that  such  students  as 
aimed  at  the  degree,  should  not  merely  take  a  mini- 
mum curriculum  necessary  for  the  mere  license,  but 
should  take  the  wider  culture  which  the  university 
might  require.  I  am  told  that  there  has  been  a  fear 
that  University  and  King's  Colleges  would  have  an 
overwhelming  influence,  and  that  if  students  began  to 
study  science  with  them,  they  might  remain  with  them 
instead  of  going  elsewhere.  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  would  be  the  case.  I  am  told,  for  instance, 
that  at  University  College  it  is  a  very  common  thing 
for  men  to  take  their  science  studies  there,  and 
then  to  go  to  St.  Bartholomew's,  where  there  is  a 
great  hospital  with  larger  opportunities  of  clinical 
work  than  they  have  at  University  College. 

492.  (Chairman.)  But  supposing  that  you  required 
all  students  in  medical  schools  to  go  to  other  colleges 
for  general  instruction,  you  would  increase  the  expense 
tothem,  would  you  not,  very  considerably  ? — I  do  not 
think  you  would  make  it  more  expensive  to  a  St. 
Bartholomew's  student  to  take  his  science  first  at 
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494.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  of  the  students  who  now  

attend  the  medical  schools  at  the  medical  hospitals,  a 

large  proportion  receive  no  instruction  at  University 
College  or  King's  College  ? — Yes. 

495.  Then  if  you  required  them  to  receive  instruc- 
tion there  in  addition  to  the  medical  curriculum  at  the 
medical  school,  would  it  not  increase  the  expense  ? — 
Yes,  it  would,  in  so  far  that  they  must  have  their 
scientific  education  in  addition  to  what  they  are  now 
getting. 

496.  Would  not  that  be  felt  as  a  hardship  by  the 
class  of  people  who  sent  their  sons  to  medical  schools 
in  London  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  would. 

(Dr.  TVace.)  I  think  there  is  a  little  misapprehen- 
sion. It  is  not  Sir  Joseph  Lister's  suggestion  that 
they  should  go  to  University  and  King's  Colleges  for 
instruction  in  science ;  they  may  if  they  like,  but  his 
suggestion  is  that  these  other  departments  would  have 
their  own  course  of  scientific  instruction  as  they  have 
at  St.  Bartholomew's. 

(Sir.  Joseph  Lister.)  Some  of  these  schools  have 
their  scientific  courses. 

497.  (Chairman.)  But  if  those  courses  were  made 
necessary  to  students  to  whom  they  are  not  necessary 
now,  would  that  be  without  any  additional  expense  ? — 
No ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  the  students  to  take  these  courses. 

498.  It  would  be  voluntary  in  every  case  in  your 
view? — I  mean  that  the  student  would  be  able  to  take 
the  minimum,  the  mere  license  as  distinguished  from 
the  degree,  as  he  now  does.  Whether  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  were  the  medical  faculty  of 
the  teaching  university,  or  whether  they  continued  on 
their  present  footing  entirely  apart,  they  would  still 
give  their  licenses  for  those  who  should  have  had  a 
more  limited  course  of  study  ;  so  that  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  increased  expense ;  that  would  only 
be  for  those  who  aim  at  a  degree. 

499.  You  would  require  those  additional  things 
that  might  entail  expense  only  for  the  degrees ;  but 
the  licentiates  might  go  on  as  at  present? — Exactly. 

500.  You  suggest  that  there  is  a  parallel  between 
the  state  of  things  which  you  recommend  and  the  pre' 
sent  relations  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
Medical  College  of  Edinburgh  ? — Yes;  that  is  a  point 
with  regard  to  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or 
two.  Supposing  that  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  (which  I  would  fain  hope  may  net  be  the 
case)  should  decline  to  combine  in  a  real  university 
system  and  should  be  mere  licensing  bodies  on  the 
minimum  qualification  with  the  teachers  excluded  from 
the  examination  of  their  own  students,  then  they  would 
be  related  to  the  Albert  University  exactly  as  the  Col- 
leges of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  are  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  teachers  are  the 
same  for  both,  except  as  regards  the  preliminary 
scientific  subjects  which  are  not  required  by  the 
colleges.  Just  as  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  here  do  not  require  botany  and  zoology 
while  the  Albert  University  would,  so  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  do  not  re- 
quire botany  or  zoology  while  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh does.  All  the  students  practically  go  to  the 
university  classes,  where  the  best  teaching  is  to  be 
had  in  Edinburgh.  There  are  extra  academical 
teachers ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  remark  that 
the  extra  academical  teachers  in  Edinburgh  are  really 
also  university  teachers,  because  there  is  the  liberal 
arrangement  that  those  students  who  aim  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  degree  may  take  one-fourth  of 
their  whole  courses  of  lectures  from  extra  academical 
teachers.  And  this  is  a  most  wholesome  system ;  it 
tends  to  act  by  way  of  rivalry  and  stimulus  to  the 
university,  as  well  as  being  an  educating  institution 
for  professors.  There  is  only  this  difference,  that  il 
a  student  from  the  first  aims  at  taking  only  the 
licentiate  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
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  '   if  the  student  is  aiming  at  a  university  degree.  But 

practically  the  teachers  are  the  same  for  both,  because 
the  majority  of  the  students  aim  at  the  university 
degree  from  the  first  ;  and  if  they  find  that  they  do 
not  get  on  with  botany  and  zoology  they  drop  those 
subjects,  and  offer  themselves  for  the  licence  of  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

501.  Have  those  colleges  teachers  ;  are  they  teach- 
ing colleges  ? — No,  they  are  not.  If  auy  man  desires 
to  teach  extra-academically  on  a  subject,  the  colleges 
subject  him  to  an  almost  nominal  examination  as  to 
his  fitness  to  teach  the  subject,  but  they  have  no 
further  concern  with  the  teaching  ;  and  they  admit  to 
the  examinations  for  their  diplomas  men  who  have 
not  studied  at  all  in  Edinburgh.  In  fact  they  are 
just  in  the  same  relation  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh as  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
London  would  be  to  this  teaching  university. 

502.  You  said  that  the  teachers  were  the  same  for 
both  ? — I  meant  that  the  students  attend  the  same 
teachers. 

503.  That  is  to  say,  that  all  the  teaching  is  given 
in  the  university  and  all  the  students  go  there  ? — 
Such  is  essentially  the  case ;  and  so  it  would  be  with  our 
London  medical  schools,  if  they  were  incorporated  in  a 
teaching  university.  The  students  would  be  taught 
by  the  same  men,  whether  they  aimed  at  a  university 
degree  or  at  a  mere  licence,  and  whether  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  gave  the  licence  and 
nothing  else,  or  whether  they  were  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Albert  University. 

504.  In  London,  although  the  Colleges  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  do  not  teach,  yet  the  professors 
and  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  different  hospitals, 
where  they  do  teach,  are  all  leading  or  rising  members 
of  those  colleges,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

505.  So  that,  indirectly,  though  not  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity,  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  London  do  teach,  not  as  colleges,  I  mean, 
but,  practically,  the  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  London  are  the  teachers  of  medicine  ? — The  exa 
miners  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeon 
iu  subjects  such  as  medicine  and  surgery  are,  un- 
doubtedly, men  who  either  are  or  have  been  physicians 
and  surgeons  at  the  hospitals  either  in  London  or  in 
the  provincial  schools,  and  they  are  or  have  been 
teachers  at  those  hospitals  ;  but  the  system  is  that  the 
student  is  not  examined  by  his  own  teacher.  That  is 
the  difference. 

506.  Then  you  go  the  length,  not  only  of  desiring 
that  the  teaching  body  should  b<3  sepresented  on  the 
hoard  of  examiners,  but  that  the  teacher  should  dis- 
tinctly examine  his  own  pupils  ? — Yes,  in  conjunction 
with  a  perfectly  independent  person  or  persons  asso- 
ciated with  him.  I  believe  that  any  other  system 
than  that  would  be,  so  to  speak,  a  half  and  half  and 
imperfect  mode  of  attaining  the  great  object  that  we 
have  in  view,  which  is  the  promotion  of  healthy 
practical  study  as  distinguished  from  cramming. 

50*7.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  There  would  not  be 
any  university  examination,  then ;  there  would  be 
several  collegiate  examinations  ? — It  would  come  to 
that,  except  that  always,  in  every  collegiate  examina- 
tion, there  would  be  an  examiner  appointed  by  the 
council  of  the  university,  who  would  take  an  equal 
part,  at  least,  with  the  teacher. 

508.  But  the  examination  would  be  different.  If 
the  examination  is  to  be  by  the  teacher  of  his  own 
pupils  then  that  would  be  a  different  examination 
from  that  which  would  take  place  where  the  teacher 
has  been  different  and  the  students  have  been  different. 
You  cannot  have  a  uniform  examination  for  the  two 
bodies? — I  was  going  to  remark  upon  that  point.  I 
believe  that  in  a  subject  like  medicine,  in  which,  as 
the  noble  Chairman  has  remarked,  there  is  really  more 
uniformity  of  teaching  than  there  is  in  literature,  there 


would  be  no  hardship  in  having  the  written  examina- 
tion the  same  for  all  the  colleges. 

509.  (Chairman.)  Your  idea  would  be  to  have  a 
written  common  examination,  and  a  separate  clinical 
examination  at  each  hospital  conducted  by  the  teachers 
of  that  hospital,  together  with  some  one  who  was  not 
a  teacher  there  ? — Yes.  A  clinical  examination  in  the 
case  of  medicine  and  surgeiy,  and  in  a  subject  like 
chemistry  a  practical  examination  in  the  laboratory. 
If  the  oral  examination,  the  practical  examination, 
were  conducted  at  the  hospital  where  the  student  has 
studied,  the  teacher  taking  part  iu  that  examination, 
that,  would  be  the  essential  point  which  I  should  like 
to  see  carried  out. 

510.  In  fact  there  would  be  two  separate  examina- 
tions conducted  by  different  people,  one  on  paper  and 
the  other  orally  ? — No. 

511.  Is  it  not  so?  I  thought  you  suggested  just 
now  that  the  paper  examination  should  be  conducted 
by  the  same  persons  all  through  ? — The  papers  might 
be  the  same  for  all  the  schools,  and  might  be  set  by 
the  teachers  of  the  various  schools  meeting  for  the 
purpose,  along  with  the  independent  examiners. 

512.  And  they  would  also,  I  suppose,  read  the 
papers  and  decide  upon  their  merit  ? — I  should  have 
thought  that  that  would  be  left  to  the  examiners  con- 
nected with  the  separate  schools  acting  along  with  the 
independent  examiners. 

513.  You  mean  that  the  decision  upon  the  answers 
to  the  questions  would  be  determined  by  the  same 
persons  who  made  the  oral  examination,  and  that  they 
would  be  different  at  each  school  ? — That  would  be 
necessary,  I  think.  The  oral  examination  should,  in 
my  opinion,  always  be  auxiliary  to  the  written  examina- 
tion ;  so  that  a  man  should  be  judged  of,  not  only 
from  his  written  answers,  but  from  his  oral  and  prac- 
tical work  also,  otherwise  there  is,  I  believe,  great 
risk  of  injustice.  The  apparent  difficulty  that  there 
might  be  different  standards  of  examination  at  the 
different  schools,  would  not,  I  think,  be  serious  in 
practice.  The  pass  examinations  for  the  medical 
degrees  would  correspond  very  much  with  those 
for  the  licenses  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  In  them  there  is  nothing  like  strict 
uniformity.  The  written  questions  are  indeed  the 
same  for  all  candidates ;  but  the  examiners  are 
numerous,  and  different  candidates  appear  before 
different  examiners  who  differ  from  one  another  as  to 
the  questions  they  put  at  the  oral  examinations;  and 
also  in  the  severitysof  their  judgment.  In  the  new  uni- 
versity the  presence  of  the  independent  examiners  at 
all  the  examinations  would  have  a  great  effect  in  pre- 
venting serious  differences  of  standard  at  the  different 
schools.  For  the  adjudication  of  honours  it  would 
not  be  needful  to  have  oral  examinations,  and  it  is  in 
them  that  the  chief  liability  to  divergence  among  the 
examiners  prevails.  The  written  examinations,  com- 
mon to  all  the  schools,  might  be  conducted  in  a  com- 
mon examination  hall.  I  am  reminded  that  even  in  the 
University  of  London  there  is  by  no  means  absolute 
uniformity  of  examination. 

514.  For  tbe  licentiate,  you  mean?  —  Nor  for 
honours  degrees. 

515.  Do  not  the  same  people  examine  the  candi- 
dates each  time  ? — As  a  rule  such  is  the  case  ;  but 
when  the  candidates  are  numerous,  additional  exami- 
ners have  to  be  called  iu. 

516.  You  have,  I  see,  another  point,  which  is 
whether  the  medical  degrees  of  the  Albert  University 
should  be  conferred  only  on  persons  who  have  pre- 
viously obtained  their  qualification  under  the  Medical 
Acts  ? — If  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
formed  part  and  parcel  of  our  university  system,  then, 
of  course,  that  would  work  well  enough  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  examinations  of  the  colleges  for  the  licence  would 
constitute  a  part  of  the  examinations  for  the  university 
degree.  But  if  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
should  not  be  able  to  see  their  way  to  joining  in  it, 
then  I  think  it  would  be  an  extreme  hardship  to  compel 
the  students  to  undergo  a  double  examination.  We 
should  expect  that  the  examinations  of  the  Albert 
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University  would  be  in  the  practical  subjects  fully 
on  a  par  with  the  examinations  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  ;  while  the  curriculum  would 
be  "more  comprehensive  and,  as  I  believe,  there  would 
be  a  more  wholesome  studentship ;  and  therefore, 
altogether,  the  tests  of  our  university  would  establish 
the  existence  of  a  really  better  knowledge.  If  that 
were  so,  I  think  that  it  would  be  an  extreme  hard- 
ship to  expect  the  students  to  go  also  to  be  examined 
by  strangers ;  that  would  perpetuate  the  system  of 
cramming,  while  there  would  be  a  great  hardship  in 
there  being  two  examinations  to  prepare  for.  I  believe 
that  all  the  universities  that  give  medical  degrees 
confer  the  license  to  practice  by  those  degrees ;  and  I 
do  not  see  at  all  why  the  Albert  University  should  be 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  that  is,  of  course, 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  do  not  see  their  way  to  joining  in  the 
system. 

517.  I  should  like  to  know,  if  you  could  put  it  in  a 
few  words,  what  difference  from  the  present  system  of 
collegiate  instruction  in  medical  subjects  your  new 
university  would  introduce,  except  as  to  the  examina- 
tions and  the  mode  of  conducting  those  examinations  ; 
would  it  make  any  other  difference? — It  would  pro- 
vide a  more  liberal  education,  through  a  more  ex- 
tended curriculum,  and  at  the  same  time  I  believe  that 
it  would  make  the  greatest  difference  in  the  world  in 
the  character  of  the  students'  study. 

518.  But  that  would  be  chiefly,  if  I  have  followed 
you  rightly,  as  a  consequence  of  the  rule  which  you 
lay  down  as  to  examinations  ? — Exactly. 

519.  The  whole  benefit  of  association  of  collegiate 
study  which  would  exist  under  the  new  scheme  exists 
already  in  the  medical  schools,  does  it  not  ? — As 
regards  the  collegiate  system  in  each  school,  do  you 
mean  ? 

520.  Yes,  which  you  would  not,  as  I  understand, 
interfere  with  compulsorily,  you  would  give  certain 
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hands  as  at  present  ?-— Yes,  the  additional  scientific  

courses  would  only  be  compulsory  for  those  who  took 
degrees. 

521.  Those  who  took  degrees  would  be  tequired  to 
satisfy  the  examiners  that  they  have  attended  certain 
i-ourses  of  lectures  ? — Yes. 

522.  That  would  be  the  whole  difference  ? — T  here 
would  be  a  more  extended  curriculum,  and  a  more 
salutary  relation  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught. 

523.  Is  that  all  that  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — 
I  think  that  those  are  the  principal  points. 

524.  (Dr.  Ball.)  You  would  have  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  I  suppose,  represented  on 
the  governing  body,  if  they  were  included  under  your 
system  ? — Yes,  if  they  came  in  on  the  university  system 
they  would,  of  course,  be  represented. 

525.  That  would  add  to  the  number  derived  from 
representation  ;  they  would  have  to  be  added  to  what 
come  from  the  other  colleges ;  so  that  the  proportion 
of  the  governing  body  which  would  remain  to  be 
nominated  by  some  independent  authority,  by  the 
Crown  for  example,  would  become  very  much  dimin- 
ished ? — According  to  the  charter  that  is  here  proposed, 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  have  nominees 
on  the  council. 

526.  What  number  ?  —  Three  oc  each,  or  six 
altogether'.  If  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  did  not  join  the  university,  they  would 
not  be  represented  on  the  governing  body,  but  the 
places  of  their  representatives  would  be  taken  by 
representatives  of  the  various  medical  schools.  But 
if  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  did  join 
the  university  on  the  lines  which  I  have  indicated,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  the  medical  schools  as  such 
to  be  represented  on  the  governing  body  at  all. 


Will'am  Overend  Priestley,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  examined. 


W.O.Priestleu 
M.D.,  LL.D. 


527.  [Chairman.)  I  think  you  wish  to  make  some 
statement  to  the  Commission  ? — Although  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  King's  College,  1  come 
before  the  Commission  rather  as  one  of  the  former 
professors  of  King's  College  to  make  some  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  desirability  of  giving  the  power  to 
grant  degrees  to  King's  College. 

528.  What  was  your  chair  ? — I  was  professor  of 
obstetric  medicine.  1  take  it  that  I  may  sum  up  what 
Sir  Joseph  Lister  has  said  to  mean,  that  he  desires 
particularly  to  make  good  surgeons  rather  than  good 
examinees.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  gist  of  the 
whole  thing.  One  wishes  to  get  men  better  trained, 
instead  of  being  better  qualified  for  being  examined.  At 
present  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  teaching  in  mediciue 
is  very  much  dwarfed  by  the  necessity  for  the  men  pre- 
paring certain  different  courses  for  examination — that 
is  to  say,  men  who  go  up  for  examination  to  the  Col- 
leges of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  to  the  University 
of  London  (more  particularly  perhaps)  have  so  to  give 
their  attention  to  preparing  for  these  courses  of 
medicine  that  they  do  not  make  the  best  practitioners, 
and  it  is  so  very  desirable  to  have  the  men  better 
taught,  instead  of  beiug  better  examined,  that  that 
comes  to  be  a  very  important  part  of  this  university 
scheme.  I  may,  perhaps,  just  for  a  moment,  explain 
how  it  is  that  the  demand  for  medical  degrees  in 
London  has  arisen.  The  University  of  London,  as  it 
has  been  pointed  out,  gives  a  degree  which  perhaps  is 
not  harder  to  procure  in  some  senses  than  a  degree 
elsewhere,  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  harder  in  some  parts 
than  the  examination  which  men  have  to  pass  in  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  so  far  as  practical 
subjects  are  concerned  ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  in  this 
sense,  that  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  procure  than 
the  license  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
The  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ouly  require 
45  months  to  procure  their  joint  double  diploma,  whereas 
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the  University  of  London  needs  at  least  five  }rears 
from  the  Matriculation  Examination  before  a  man  can 
obtain  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  medicine  or  master 
of  surgery ;  and  although  the  fees  are  not  so  much 
higher  as  might  be  imagined,  still  the  longer  time 
necessary  is  a  great  deal  more  than  men  can  afford  to 
give  who  intend  to  go  into  practice  in  London  or  ir. 
the  provinces  of  England.  Therefore  practical  men. 
in  great  numbers,  are  shut  out  from  taking  the 
London  University  degree.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
the  medical  schools  lose  a  large  number  of  their 
pupils;  the  medical  schools  are  largely  depleted 
by  the  desire  of  men  to  procure  medical  degrees, 
because  they  think  that  it  gives  them  a  larger  influ- 
ence in  their  practice,  and  they  get  on  better  as 
they  say.  Consequently,  after  they  have  attended  two 
or  three  courses  of  preliminary  science  or  medicine 
in  London  they  go  elsewhere,  to  Durham,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen  ;  because  there  they  can  get 
medical  degrees  in  a  shorter  time  than  they  can  procure 
them  at  the  University  of  London  and  not  at  greater 
expense ;  they  can  get  a  degree  in  four  years  after 
they  have  matriculated  at  those  universities,  and 
some  of  those  universities  at  least — the  University  of 
Edinburgh  more  particularly,  with  which  I  am  more 
f  amiliar,  as  I  am  a  graduate  of  that  university — require 
two  years'  residence  before  a  man  procures  his  degree. 
The  Edinburgh  University,  as  well  as  those  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  inore  recently  the 
Victoria  University,  put  special  stress  on  the  neces- 
sity of  men  being  in  residence ;  they  require  that 
a  man  who  desires  their  degree  shall  not  only  be 
nn  accomplished  physician  or  surgeon,  but  shall 
have  a  more  extended  and  wide  education ;  they 
think  that  residence  gives  him  a  certain  culture 
as  well  as  a  wider  basis  for  education,  and  that  ha 
becomes  a  more  accomplished  physician  or  surgeon 
afterwards.    I  personally  believe  that  there  is  great 
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ground  for  thinking  that  is  the  case.  For  many 
years  now  I  have  been  nn  examiner  for  the  medical 
boards  of  the  uni verities  of  England  ;  ior  many  years, 
at  two  different  periods,  I  have  held  the  office  of 
examiner  in  midwifery  at  the  College  of  Physicians. 
I  have  examined  for  five  years  at  the  University  of 
London  in  the  same  subject  ;  and  quite  recently  I 
have  vacated  the  examinership  in  midwifery  for  the 
M.B.  degree  at  Cambridge.  I  am  quite  sure  as  the 
result  of  my  experience  in  these  various  examinations, 
more  particularly  at  Cambridge,  that  University  men 
show  a  much  wider  culture.  The  men  answer  their 
questions  more  intelligently,  taking  them  as  a  body, 
than  those  students  whom  I  have  examined  for  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, of  course.  Some  extremely  good  men 
come  up  to  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  < 
but  taking  them  as  a  body  there  is  a  greater  average 
intelligence  and  a  wider  culture  in  the  men  whom  I 
have  examined  at  Cambridge  than  in  those  who  came 
before  the  joint  board. 

529.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  You  have  nol  instituted 
a.  comparison  with  the  London  University  ? — I  was 
about  to  remark  that  there  some  of  the  best  papers 
have  been  presented  winch  I  have  ever  examined, 
both  for  the  ordinary  written  examination  and  the 
oral  examination ;  but  the  London  University  candi- 
dates are  always  regarded  as  picked  men  from  the 
various  medical  schools.  When  I  point  out  to  the 
Commission  that  the  University  of  London,  in  the 
course  of  six  years,  has  only  made  about  140  doctors 
of  medicine,  and  that  in  the  course  of  the  same  six 
years  it  has  only  made  about  280  bachelors  of  medi- 
cine, you  can  understand  that  that  is  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  men  who  have  taken  medical 
degrees  in  the  six  years  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
that  the  greater  number  of  men  who  passed  for  the 
university  degree  are  graduates,  either  of  Edin- 
burgh, Durham,  Aberdeen,  or  Glasgow.  A  certain 
number,  of  course,  go  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge; 
but  these  are  comparatively  few,  so  far  as  num- 
bers are  concerned.  The  medical  school  at  Cam- 
bridge is  very  much  increasing,  and  so  is  the 
medical  school  at  Oxford,  but  more  particularly  that 
at  Cambridge,  and  a  number  of  men  go  up  from  the 
London  hospitals  to  take  the  M.B.  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge. But  I  was  about  to  remark  that,  as  the 
result  of  numbers  of  men  going  away  to  obtain  degrees 
in  the  northern  universities,  we  find,  for  instance,  that 
in  Edinburgh.  I  have  not  the  last  statistics,  but  I  have 
lhose  of  two  vears  ago,  there  were  approximately 
1,000  medical  students  in  its  university  undergoing 
medical  tuition,  one-third  being  English.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  entries  in  the  London 
medical  schools  last  year,  in  October  1887,  was 
only  683,  that  is  for  the  first  year's  course.  The 
average  number  of  entries  for  the  last  three  years 
has  been  419.  I  inquired  from  Mr.  Charles 
Hawkins,  the  inspector  of  anatomy,  yesterday,  and 
he  told  me  that  there  were  only  some  1,000  to 
1,200  medical  students  in  London  altogether,  at  all 
the  11  medical  schools  combined,  which  is  a  very 
great  disproportion.  This  is  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  fact  (at  hast  this  is  what  the  medical 
teachers  allege),  not  that  iheir  leaching  is  less  at- 
tractive, but  simply    that    the    men    arc  attracted 


to  the  northern  universities  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  degrees.  Exactly  in  the  same  way,  Dur- 
ham gives  a  medical  degree  ;  it  requires  residence. 
Durham  University  obliges  its  students  to  spend  one 
or  two  yews  at  the  Newcastle  Infirmary,  or  at  any 
rate  at  the  medical  school.  The  result  is  that  there 
are  about  250  students  now  at  the  Newcastle  school 
alone.  They  go  there  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  degree  of  the  University  of  Durham. 
Only  a  little  time  ago,  before  they  had  the  power  of 
giving  a  degree  as  a  legal  qualification,  I  do  not 
suppose  that  Durham  had  50  students  altogether. 
The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  teachers  iu  Lon- 
don, who  feet  it  a  very  great  hardship,  have  been 
feeling  their  way  as  to  the  best  method  of  giving 
degrees  in  London,  so  that  they  might  not  be  in 
such  serious  competition  with  the  northern  univer- 
sities. The  outcome  of  that  competition  is  that  some 
men  give  very  imperfect  attention  to  the  function  of 
teaching ;  they  cannot  afford  to  teach  without  doing 
something  else  ;  and  therefore  a  considerable  number 
of  them  go  into  practice,  even  if  they  are  teaching  one 
of  the  abstract  sciences.  At  some  of  the  medical 
schools  I  believe  that  the  lecturer  only  goes  for  a 
certain  portion  of  the  day.  Now,  in  Edinburgh, 
where  there  are  so  many  medical  students,  the  income 
of  each  professor  is  so  large  that  he  can  give  his 
undivided  attention  to  teaching  his  special  subject; 
and  he  can  afford  any  sort  of  apparatus  which  he  may 
require.  If  he  hears  of  anything  in  Germany,  or  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  which  he  thinks  would  be 
advantageous  to  him,  his  income  is  so  large  that  he 
considers  it  necessary  to  provide  the  apparatus  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching ;  and  although  everything 
is  done  which  is  consonant  with  the  circumstances  in 
London,  still  it  must  be  obvious  that  we  have  not  the 
same  advantages  in  London,  with  the  students  divided 
amongst  the  medical  schools,  as  we  should  have  if 
they  were  concentrated  into  one  system.  My  own 
impression  is  that  if  we  have  this  teaching  university 
we  should  have  the  medical  schools  much  as  they 
are  now  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  medicine, 
surgery,  midwifery,  and  so  on;  but  that  the  subjects 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  and  botany,  and 
the  other  more  elementary  subjects  might  be  con- 
centrated in  one  or  two  larger  theatres;  and  we  should 
then  get  the  most  eminent  men  to  teach  these  subjects, 
With  much  larger  incomes,  who  would  feel  that  they 
were  doing  very  essential  work,  and  I  believe  that 
the  teaching  in  all  these  departments  would  be  very 
much  more  effective. 

530.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish 
to  say  ? — I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  to  what 
Dr.  Wace  was  asked  with  regard  to  the  title  of  the 
university.  I  think  that  in  the  charter  the  Albert 
University  was  spoken  of. 

531.  If  I  did  not  misunderstand  him,  Sir  George 
Young  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  title  of 
Albert  University,  without  the  distinction  of  London 
University.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  important  to 
us  tc  know  what  your"  views  are  ? — Whatever  peculiar 
importance  Sir  George  Young  may  attach  to  that, 
I  think  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  charter 
speaks  of  the  Albert  University.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  disliiiction  of  London  is  essential. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Saturday  next  at  11  o'clock. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


THIRD  DAY. 


Saturday,  23rd  June  1888. 


Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  SELBORNE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  T.  Ball,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Professor  Stokes,  P.R.S.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Hannen,  D.C.L.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  M.A. 

Sir  William  Thomson,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  j.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


The  Rev.  Henry  Wace,  D.D.,  further  examined.  Rev.  jfm  Warn, 

532.  (Chairman.)  I   believe  you   desire  to  give  but  I  did  not  quite  appreciate  the  question  itself.    I  ^ 
some   explanation    with   regard    to   your   previous  thought  that  your  Lordship  was  referring  to    the    23  June  1888. 

evidence? — Tf  you  would  kindly  permit  me  to  offer  an  university  which  we  hoped  to  constitute,  and  not  to  

explanation  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  seem  to  have  the  existing  university.    I  did  not  appreciate  the 

misunderstood  the  bearing  of  one  or  two   of  the  bearing  of  the  proposal  to  be  that  we  should  join  Ihs 

questions  put  to  me,  and  I  should  like  to  make  a  state-  existing   university.      The    first  question  involves 

i  :ent  with  regard  to  my  answers  to  Questions  438  and  two    things,    examination    and    control    over  ex- 

439.    Your  Lordship  asked  me,  practically,  whether,  amination.    We  do  ask  for  the  teachers  a  predominant 

if  instead  of  adopting  our  scheme  the  Commission  share  in   the   examination,    but  we   do   not  insist 

should  think  that  there  might  be  reason  for  associating  upon  their  having   a  predominance    in    the  body 

our  colleges  with   the  present  university  into  one  which  controls  the  examinations.    The  proposal  that 

university,  perhaps  adding  other  colleges  as  the  case  all  teaching  institutions,  together  with  professional 

may  be,  such  as  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  corporations,  should  join  the  existing  university  on 

Surgeons,  and   possibly  the  Inns  of  Court  if  both  the  basis  of  being  represented  in  a  minority  on  the 

paratss  were  williug,  and  giving  each  a  certain  position  Senate,  the  majority  being  exclusive  of  the  teachers  as 

and  power  upon  the  governing  body  of  the  University  well  as  of  the  representatives  of  the  teaching  institu- 

of  i  London,  with  a  certain  control,  but  not  a  pre-  tions,  would  not  answer  the  ends  that  we  have  in  view, 

pomlerating  control,  over  the  examinations  that  would,  The  examinations  would  remain  open  to  the  whole 

in  mj  opinion,  make  the  scheme  no  lonsrer  valuable.  world,  and  the  university  would  not  commend  to  its 

533.  I  think  I  explained  that  that  questiou  was  put  students  the  following  of  specihe,  courses  of  study  in 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  an  answer,  and  nol  recognised  institutions.  So  that  so  far  as  our 
as  implying  that  the  Commissioners  had  formed  any  deliberations  have  extended  we  should  prefer  to  remain 
opinion  upon  the  subject  ? — I  quite  understood  that,  as  we  are,  or  to  join  the  Victoria  University. 


The  Right  Rev.  and  Right  Hon.  the 

534.  {Chairman.)  Will  your  Lordship  favour  us 
with  your  views  upon  this  matter  ? — I  wish  to  begin 
by  saying  that  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  supply 
the  Commission  with  any  of  the  details  of  fact.  I 
presume  that  all  the  details  of  the  work  done  by  the 
tvyo  colleges,  their  history  and  their  management, 
have  been  put  before  the  Commission  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  them,  and  I  do  not  pro  nose  to  enter 
into  those  points  at  all.  My  desire  to  give  evidence 
arises  first  from  the  fact  that  I  necessarily  take  a  very 
warm  interest  in  everything  which  affects  the  diocese 
over  which  I  preside  ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  fact 
that  I  have  had  a  very  great  deal  of  experience  in 
education,  and  have  had  such  opportunities  of  study- 
ing what  is  necessary  for  really  good  education,  as  to 
enable  me  to  speak  with  some  confidence  upon  many 
points  which  the  Commissioners  have  to  consider.  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  the  metropolis  does  need  an 
organisation  of  the  higher  teaching,  such  an  organisa  - 
tion as  it  is  the  proper  business  of  a  university  to 
supply.  The  population  alone  would  be  sufficient,  I 
think,  to  justify  such  an  assertion  ;  and  even  if  there 
were  no  indications  of  the  feeling  of  the  need  being 
already  strong  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  it  would, 
I  think,  be  the  duty  of  all  those  who  see  the  great 
value  of  the  higher  education  to  anticipate  that  feeling, 
and  to  supply,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the 
means  of  higher  education  to  those  who  were  willing 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  means.  But  I  think  that 
Ave  have  sufficient  evidence  that  the  population 
generally  already  feel  the  need.  It  is,  I  think,  a  very 
remarkable  thing  that  you  should  have  in  such  a  city 
as  London  the  leetur.  s  that  are  given  by  the  University 


Lord  Bishop  of  London  examined.  Right  Rev.  and 

_,         ....  T  .  Right  Hon. 

.Extension  Association,  that  London  in  other  words  Lord  Bishop 
has  to  go  outside  itself  to  obtain  from  Oxford  and      of  London. 

Cambridge  that  kind  of  teaching  which  it  is  found  

impossible  otherwise  to  supply.  It  is,  I  think,  obvious 
that  if  there  is  a  need  to  go  outside,  that  is  in  itself 
a  proof  that  already  there  is  sufficient  demand  to 
justify  those  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  in  an 
endeavour  to  supply  that  need  more  fully  and 
thoroughly  in  the  way  in  which  only  a  local  university 
could  supply  it.  Then  besides  this  there  are,  as  is 
notorious,  a  very  large  number  of  classes  aud  lectures 
going  on  throughout  London  with  very  little  organisa- 
tion, with  no  relations  to  one  another,  and  consequently 
lacking  in  the  kind  of  completeness  and  system  which 
can  only  be  given  by  a  thoroughly  good  organisation, 
but  indicating  plainly  enough  the  desire  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  more  active  minded  part  of 
the  population  for  a  better  kind  of  education  than 
they  at  present  possess.  So  too,  the  constant  adver- 
tisements that  appear  in  the  papers  offering  tuition 
by  correspondence ;  so  too,  the  amount  of  private 
tuition  that  goes  on,  which  is  sufficiently  shown  also 
by  the  number  of  advertisements  of  tutors  who  are 
willing  to  give  private  tuition;  and  in  the  demand 
for  commercial  and  technical  instruction,  which  comes 
from  a  great  many  different  quarters,  we  constantly 
find  expressions  used  which  imply  that  those  who  are 
seeking  for  commercial  and  technical  instruction  desire 
that  as  far  as  possible  the  higher  principles  of  such 
instruction  should  be  more  easily  studied  than  they 
are  at  present.  All  this  points  to  a  wish  for  something 
better  in  the  way  of  the  highest  and  best  education 
than  is  at  present  supplied.    In  fact  all  this  is  a  part 
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Bight  Rev.  and  of  the  general  demand  for  education  which  has  grown 
j'j??W"     UP  within   our  own  memory.    There    has    been  a 
ofLondon^    demand  f°r  education  growing  up  in   this  c'ountry 

  '      within  the  last  50  years,  such  as  1  do  not  think  you 

23  June  1888.  can  parallel  in  any  previous  period  of  history,  and 

  this  is  a  part  of  it,  and  it  shows  itself  in  other  ways 

than  in  this  demand :  the  demand  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  is  cf  the  same  kind:  and  I  thiDk 
we  may  take  it  as  plainly  proved  that  the  wish  for 
education  of  the  highest  kind,  is  already  strong  in 
the  minds  of  all  those  whose  intellectual  activity  is 
greatest,  and  that  it  is  a  demand  to  which  attention 
ought  no  longer  to  be  refused.    There  is  in  my 
judgment  plain  proof  of  this  demand.    On  the  other 
hand  I  think  it  is  equally  plain  that  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  anything  like  an  organised  answer  1o  this 
demand.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  teaching,  and  at 
present  the  only  organisation   of   that   teaching  is 
supplied  by  examinations;  and  examinations  considered 
as  a  separate  thing  away  from  the  teaching  itself  do 
not  give  to  the  teaching  the  kind  of  organisation 
which  is  wanted.    The  demand  for  organisation  has 
been  pressed  for  some  time  past,  and  it  is  pretty  well 
admitted  that  the  London  University  does  not  at 
present  give  what  is  wanted.    It  has  been  in  fact 
because  the  London  University  does  not  give  what  is 
wanted  that  there  is  such  a  demand  for  something 
else.    If  the  London  University  were  really  such  an 
institution  as  London  requires  it  would  be  simply 
absurd  for  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
to  send  lecturers  here  to  London  to  lecture;  it  would 
be  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  for  Cambridge,  for  in- 
stance, to  send  lecturers  to  Oxford,  or  for  Oxford  to 
send  lecturers  to  Cambridge,  or  for  either  of  them  to 
send  lecturers  to  Dublin.    If  the  demand  were  pro- 
perly met  it  would  not  occur  to  anybody's  mind  to 
call  for  anything  of  this  kind,  nor  would  it  occur  to 
any  university  to  endeavour  to  answer  that  call.  The 
University  of  London,  in  fact,  not  only  does  not 
organise  the  teaching  of  London,  but  does  not,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  even  profess  to  organise  it.    The  Uni- 
versity of  London  confines  itself  entirely  to  testing 
whether  the  knowledge  that  has  been  given  comes  up 
to  a  sufficient  standard,  and  beyond  that  it  does  not 
go.     There  are  two  institutions,  the  two  colleges, 
University  College  and  King's  College,  which  do 
really  give  this  university  teaching  ;  but  they  give  it 
at  an  enormous  disadvantage,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  that  disadvantage  that  the  petition  has 
been  presented  for  the  establishment  of  a  local  univer- 
sity in  the   metropolis.     It  is  necessary,  in  order 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  demand  that  has  been 
made  and  the  means  of  meeting  that  demand,  to  con- 
sider what  is  the  most  effective  instrument  of  giving 
the  highest  kind  of  education.    I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  most  effective  instrument  is  contact 
with  great  masters  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  else  which  can  supply  the  place 
of  that  contact  of  mind  with  mind.    There  is  n-i  other 
stimulus  to  the  intellect  that  can  be  compared  with  it. 
There  is  nothing  else  which  stirs   and  rouses  the 
understandings  of  the  great  majority  of  learners  in  the 
same  way  that  the  presence  and  the  teaching  of  a 
great  mind  will  stir  them.    There  are  a  few  who,  no 
doubt,  can  obtain  very  nearly  (I  do  not  think  they 
ever  obtain  it  quite)  all  that  they  want  by  simply  the 
use  of  books,  but  those  are  very  few  indeed,  and  that 
for  more  reasons  than  one.    In  the  first  place,  in  a 
book  you  always  have  the  results  of  thought  and  of 
study,  but  the  processes  of  thought  and  of  study 
cannot  very  well  appear  in  a  book.    The  man  who  is 
reading  reads  what  the  conclusions  are  to  which  the 
writer  has  come  ;  how  he  has  come  to  those  conclu- 
sions the  writer  cannot  very  well  give ;  in  fact,  it 
would  make  his  book  unreadable  if  he  did.    I  do  not 
mean  that  he  does  not  give  his  arguments,  nor  do  I 
mean  that  he  does  not  give  the  way  in  which  he  has 
arrived  at  the  use  of  those  arguments  ;  but.  he  cannot 
giv  e  the    workings  of  his  own   mind,  the    soi  t  of 
tentative  process  by  which  the  intellect  moves  in  all 
true  study.    To  illustrate  it  by  small  instances,  if 


you  take  such  a  thing  as  a  man  trying  to  teach  a 
youth  to  write  Latin  prose,  the  youth  may  learn  to 
write  Latin  exercises  out  of  an  ordinary  exercise  book, 
and  from  such  an  exercise  book  he  may  learn  a  good 
many  of  what  are  called  elegantice  Latince ;  he  may 
learn  how  to  put  into  Latin  phrases  culled  from  here 
ami  there.    But  there  is  no  real  means  of  getting  the 
young  learner  to  thoroughly  understand  the  relation 
of  Latin  prose  to  English  prose  but  by  the  teacher 
putting  his  mind  fairly  to  the  learner's  mind  and 
showing  him  how  it  is  to  be  done.    If  you  have  the 
learner  with  you  and  can  show  him  exactly  what  he 
has  to  do,  he  catches,  by  a  kind  of  infection,  the 
nature  of  the  process  which  he  has  to  pursue.  But 
that  he  would  never  get  out  of  a  book  at  all.  You 
might  as  well  try  to  teach  a  man  to  play  the  violin 
by  a  book  without  any  practice  under  a  master  as 
try  to  teach  a  boy  the  real   use   of  his  intellect 
without  any  practice  under  some  guide.     The  result  is 
that  where  you  have  teaching  simply  from  books,  or 
where  you  have  teaching  given  by  those  who  are  not 
aiming  at  forming  the  mind  of  the  learner,  you  give 
very  often  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  but  there  is  no 
forming  of  the  mind.    The  mind  is  not  formed  at  all. 
What  I  mean  by  the  formation  of  the  mind  is  the 
formation  of  the  literary  or  scientific  habit  of  mind. 
If  you  are  teaching  a  man  a  science,  for  instance,  say, 
mathematics,  a  man  may,  out  of  his  books,  learn  a  great 
deal  of    mathematics,  and  yet,  after  all,  may  fail 
altogether  in  acquiring  a  mathematical  mind.    That  is 
to  say  that  he  will  fail  in  acquiring  that  habit  of  mind 
which  enables  him  instinctively  and  with  ease  to 
handle  mathematical  problems  ;  he  will  not  acquire 
the  habit  of  easily  seeing  in  what  direction  he  is  ;o 
look.    It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  literature.  The 
reading  of  a  great  many  books  will,  of  course,  if  a 
man  has  a  natural  turn  for  it,  give  him  something  of 
literary  judgment  and  of  literary  taste.    But,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  very  slow  process ;  and  in  the  second 
place  a  very  large  number  who  viould  desire  to  study 
literature  would  fail  altogether  in  acquiring  a  literary 
judgment  or  a  literary  taste  by  the  simple  reading  of 
books.    The  teachers  would  in  all  cases  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  such  an  instinctive  literary  habit,  and  in 
most  cases  it  is  only  the  master  teacher  that  is 
capable  of  forming  it  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  at  all. 
I  have  taken  as  an  illustration  the  case  of  mathematics 
or  of  Latin  prose,  but  you  might  find  illustrations  from 
almost  any  subject  that  you  chose  to  take  up.  In 
every  case  it  would  be  found  that  the  great  difference 
be;ween  the  teaching  which  is  given  by  the  real 
master  of  teaching  and  that  which  is  given  simply  by 
study  without  such  guidance,  is  that  the  mind  is  not 
formed  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  capable  of  true  in- 
tellectual use.    This  is  the  main  difference,  but  of 
course  there  are  other  differences  which  are  of  very 
grave  importance.   There  is,  next  to  this,  the  difference 
in  the  completeness  of  the  knowledge.    In  almost  all 
cases  the  knowledge  which  is  obtained  under  good 
guidance  is  systematic  and  covers  the  ground.  If 
there  is  no  such  guidance  the  result  is  that  although 
the  knowledge  is  very  large  there  are  extraordinary 
gaps  in  it.    I  have  constantly  to  examine  men,  and  I 
have  had  to  examine  men  all  my  life,  and  I  find,  as 
one  of  the  marks  of  men  who  have  not  been  put  under 
systematic  training,  that  you  come  every  now  and 
then  upon  extraordinary  gaps  in  their  knowledge, 
which  very  largely  interfere  with  its  value.  Then 
again,  besides  that,  there  is  another  most  important 
consideration  which  has  been  pressed  upon  the  Com- 
mission already  (though  not  quite  in  the  same  words 
in  which  I  should  put  it)  by  those  who  have  given 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  granting  of  this  charter  for 
a  new  university.    That  is,  that  a  most  important 
element  in  true  study  is  always  time.    You  cannot  get 
the  true  results  of  study  unless  a  sufficient  time  is 
allowed  for  the  study  to  sink  into  the  mind,  and  every- 
thing that  tends  to  dispense  with  this  most  important 
requisite  makes  the  study  of  far  less  value.     It  is  one 
of  the  special  distinctions  between  good  study  and 
what  is  commonly  called  "cram,"  that  the  cram  is. 
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generally  speaking,  study  contracted  into  as  short  a 
space  of  time  as  possible.  To  take  a  case  from  my 
own  personal  experience,  I  have  been  repeatedly  asked 
by  candidates  for  ordination,  "  If  1  can  pass  your 
"  examination  by  reading  for  six  months,  why  do  you 
"  insist  upon  my  going  through  a  course  vvhicli  means 
"  three  years  r"  The  answer  is,  that  the  knowledge 
which  you  may  get  in  six  months,  although  so  far  as 
the  quantity  of  it  is  concerned  it  may  be  quite 
sufficient,  yet  in  its  quality  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
that  which  hus  been  gradually  sinking  into  the  mind  for 
three  years,  and  this  it  is  which  makes  it  of  such  grave 
importance  that  those  who  are  to  study  should  study 
in  a  prescribed  course,  and  not  merely  study  for  a 
prescribed  examination.  The  study  which  is  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  prescribed  examination, 
there  is  a  perpetual  temptation  to  contract  into  as 
short  a  time  as  it  is  possible  to  contract  it  into. 
The  student  naturally  enough  feels  that  the  thing 
which  he  wants  is  to  pass  this  examination  ;  if  he  can 
pass  it  at  the  end  of  six  months,  why  should  he  spend 
more  time  upon  it  ?  The  result  is,  that  he  passes  the 
examination,  but  it  lias  not  educated  him.  It  is 
simply  impossible  that  the  forme  1  habit  of  intellect,  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  should  be  produced  in  the 
mind  in  a  short  space  of  time.  It  is  essential  to 
habits,  it  is  part  of  their  very  nature,  that  they  should 
be  produced  by  long  continued  use  of  the  faculties  in 
a  particular  way.  If,  therefore,  there  is  any  en- 
couragement given  to  hasty  study,  there  is  an  inevit- 
able mischief  following,  and  a  mischief  of  the  very 
gravest  kind.  These  are  the  rea.-ons  why,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  an  examination  as  a 
sufficient  organisation  of  true  teaching:.  The  exami- 
nation  cannot  test  what  is  most  important.  It  is  quite 
true  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  examiner  may  be 
conscious  that  there  is  a  difference  of  quality  between 
what  one  man  puts  on  the  paper,  and  what  another 
man  puts  on  the  paper;  but  no  examiner  is  able  to 
estimate  the  degree  in  which  this  difference  separates 
the  two  kinds  of  knowledge.  The  examiner  finds  a 
man  who  answers  his  questions  correctly  ;  it  is  very 
difficult  indeed  t«  put  before  a  man  such  questions  as 
will  test  not  only  his  knowledge,  but  the  degree  in 
which  his  mind  is  formed  to  deal  with  knowledge,  or 
to  acquire  new  knowledge ;  and  any  examiner  who 
lays  stress  upon  that,  and  thinks  :t  of  very  great 
importance,  will  find  himself  in  this  difficulty  :  that 
there  is  not  material  enough  for  him  to  go  upon  ;  the 
examination  does  not  suopiy  it.  He  has  before  him 
two  answers,  botli  of  them  quite  correct,  but  there  is 
a  difference,  and,  I  was  going  to  say,  a  great  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  two.  But  it  is  not  a  difference 
that  is  easily  appreciated,  unless  the  examination  were 
to  extend  over  so  long  a  period  as  to  make  it  more  like 
teaching  than  examining.  For  this  reason,  I  cannot 
consider  that  an  examination  alone  is  a  sufficient 
organisation  of  the  teaching.  But,  besides  that,  an 
examination  which  is  made  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
a  university's  work,  lias  certain  very  serious  dis- 
advantages. Besides  the  fact  that  it  does  not  dis- 
tinguish between  those  whose  minds  are  formed, 
and  those  whose  minds  are  not  formed,  and  be- 
sides the  fact  that  it  does  not  distinguish  between 
those  who  have  given  full  time  to  their  studies  and 
those  who  have  not,  it  has  a  very  great  tendency 
indeed  to  encourage  t  he  study,  not  of  the  subjects,  but 
of  the  examiners.  If  any  examiner  has  written  a 
book,  those  who  are  to  be  examined  by  him  are  quite 
certain  to  be  very  careful  to  get  up  his  book.  All 
papers  that  have  lie  n  p'inted,  papers  of  questions 
given  in  an  examination,  are  made  leading  subjects  of 
study.  They  are,  in  reality,  a  hindrance  rather  than 
a  help  to  the  true  acquisition  of  educated  knowledge. 
A  young  man  gets  hold  of  a  number  of  papers,  in 
order  that  he  may  see  what  is  the  style  of  question 
that  he  will  be  asked.  In  proportion  to  his  ability  will 
be  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  to  him.  If  he  is 
able  enough  to  catch  from  the  papers  the  style  of  the 
examiner,  and  to  study  with  a  view  to  meeting 
questions    of    that    character,  it  practically  almost 


destroys  the  value  of  his  study  ;  it  necessarily  narrows  Right  Rev.  and 
his  mind  very  much;  but  not  only  so,  it  takes  off  his    j^^j  Hon' 
attention  from  that  which  is  most  valuable,  because  it      tf  London? 

is  most  living,  in  the  study  itself.    It  is  sometimes   

objected  that,  in  a  teaching  university,  which  con-    23  June  1888. 

fers  degrees,  the  examiners  are  practically  examining  

their  own  pupils ;  but  there  is  no  kind  of  mischief 
which  is  done  by  the  examiners  examining  their 
own  pupils  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with 
the  mischief  which  is  done  by  examiners  who 
are  examining  those  who  have  been  studying  then- 
books  and  studying  their  questions,  in  order  to  arrive, 
not  at  knowledge,  but  at  the  best  means  of  suiting 
their  answers  to  the  person  who  puts  the  questions. 
I  do  not  think  that  an  examination  alone  is  a  sufficient 
organisation  of  teaching,  nor  do  I  think  that  an 
examination  alone,  taken  apart  from  the  teaching, 
really  fulfils  the  proper  purpose  of  an  examination. 
The  examination  for  a  degree  ought  of  course  to  be 
such  as  shall  test  the  knowledge  of  learners,  both  in 
quantity  and  in  quality.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  it 
test  the  knowledge  of  the  learners  in  quality  ;  but  if  it 
is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  leaching,  it  will  do 
that  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  an  independent  examination  can  possibly  attain 
to.  It  is  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  learner,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  in  order  to  assure  all  the  world 
that  those  who  have  obtained  the  degree,  are  really 
deserving  of  the  honour  which  has  been  conferred 
upon  them.  It  is  a  guarantee  to  the  public  at  large 
that  they  may  assume  that  this  man  has  acquired  a 
certain  amount  of  real  knowledge.  But  that  is  not  the 
only  function  of  examinations.  On  the  contrary,  a 
still  more  important  function  of  an  examination  is  to 
gather  up,  and  to  crystalize,  as  it  were,  the  knowledge 
which  has  been  given  by  the  teaching.  It  is  properly 
speaking  a  part  of  the  teaching  itself.  A  good  teacher 
as  a  rule  will  teach  a  great  deal  by  examining.  He  will 
be  constantly  giving  his  pupils  opportunities  of  show- 
ing him  whether  they  have  really  understood  what  he 
has  been  teaching  them.  He  will  be  giving  them 
opportunities  of  showing  whether  their  minds  have 
been  following  in  the  track  of  his  mind,  whether  tiiey 
have  appreciated  his  method  of  handling  the  various 
questions  about  which  he  has  been  speaking,  and  the 
final  examination  ought  to  be  such  as  will  gather  up 
all  this  knowledge  and  will  give  a  real  crown  to  the 
teaching  itself.  For  that  reason  it  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  teaching,  and  I  should 
say  that  much  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  exami- 
nation is  altogether  lost  unless  the  teaching  and  the 
examination  are  in  such  relations  to  one  another  that 
the  examination  can  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
teaching  itself.  Now  in  the  older  universities,  in 
Oxford  and  in  Cambridge,  care  is  taken  that  men  shall 
not  examine  their  own  personal  pupils.  But  in  these 
older  universities  the  teachers  have  so  predominant  a 
voice  that  practically  the  examination  is  of  necessity  in 
harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the  teaching, and  every 
learner  in  his  actual  learning  knows  as  he  goes  through 
the  course  which  is  prescribed  for  him  that  he  will  be 
practically  examined  in  that  very  course,  not  only  as 
regards  the  particulars  of  his  knowledge,  but  as  regards 
the  style  and  character  of  it.  This  is  so  marked  in 
the  case  of  our  older  universities  that  everybody 
would  understand  that  if  you  were  to  require  that 
each  university  should  examine  the  other,  it  would 
very  seriously  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  both 
universities.  An  examination  in  a  well-known  book 
by  a  Cambridge  examiner  would  be  in  many  respects 
quite  a  different  thing  from  an  examination  in  the 
same  book  by  an  Oxford  examiner.  The  Oxford  exa- 
miner would  examine  according  to  the  methods  in  use 
in  Oxford  and  would  be  looking  for  that  kind  of  know- 
ledge and  for  that  mode  of  using  knowledge  which 
the  pupils  had  been  trained  to  in  Oxford.  The 
examiner  from  Cambridge,  if  he  came  to  Oxford, 
would,  on  the  contrary,  be  looking  for  a  different 
kind  of  knowledge  and  for  knowledge  handled  in  a 
different  kind  of  way.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
one  is  at  all  bitter  than  the  other,  but  I  should 
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Right  Rev.  and  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  the  interference  of  an  outside 
Right  Hon.  examination  would  dislocate  the  teaching  either  at 
Oxford  or  at  Cambridge  to  such  a  degree  as  almost 
to  deprive  it  of  half  its  value.  The  fact  is  that  if  the 
23  June  1888.  examination  is  to  be  really  useful  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  the  examination  ought  to  follow  the 
teaching  and  not  the  teaching  to  follow  the  examina- 
tion. The  examination  should  be  of  such  a  character 
that  it  assumes  that  the  teaching  corresponds  it 
should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  match  the  kind 
of  teaching  that  is  given,  and  a  teacher  should  not  be 
required  to  adapt  his  method  of  teaching  to  the  ex- 
amination which  is  afterwards  to  follow.  So  essential 
is  this  that  it  brings  me  to  another  important  point. 
I  said  at  the  beginning  that  the  really  educating 
instrument  was  the  contact  of  the  mind  of  the  learner 
with  the  mind  of  the  master  teacher.  The  master 
teacher  will  not  teach  in  subjection  to  an  examination  ; 
he  knows  that  it  would  spoil  his  teaching ;  he  must 
teach  in  accordance  with  what  he  feels  to  be  the  best 
mode  of  conveying  the  knowledge,  and  he  must  be  in 
his  teaching  independent  of  the  consideration  of  how 
this  will  appear  before  an  examination  with  the 
arrangement  of  which  he  has  nothing  at  all  to  do. 
You  will  well  understand  that  I  mean  to  maintain 
that  if  you  insist  upon  the  teaching  following  the 
examination  the  best  teachers  will  not  work  with 
hearty  interest  in  such  a  system.  You  will  not  get 
them  to  come.  Now  here  in  London  with  this  enor- 
mous population  to  teach,  and  with  this  activity  of 
intellect  all  around,  you  ought  to  get  the  very  best 
teachers  in  the  world,  and  you  ought  not  only  to  get 
the  very  best  teachers  in  the  world,  but  you  ought 
to  get  them  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  ;  you  ought  to  make  it  easy  and 
natural  for  them  to  bestow  themselves  upon  the  work 
of  their  profession,  to  live  for  it,  and  living  for  it,  to 
live  as  much  as  possible  amongst  the  pupils  whom 
they  are  dealing  with.  The  great  teacher  ought  to 
feel  as  Niebuhr  once  said  to  one  of  his  classes :  "  Ye 
"  are  my  wings."  The  great  teacher  delights  to 
feel  that  those  who  are  learning  from  him  by  their 
sympathy  in  his  teaching  and  by  their  appreciation 
of  what  he  says  are  bearing  him  up  in  all  his  work. 
And  for  such  work  as  that  jou  will  get,  I  have  not 
any  doubt,  the  very  ablest  men  to  come.  But  you 
will  not  get  the  ablest  men  if  they  are  to  feel  that 
after  all  their  teaching  they  may  fail  in  getting  their 
pupils  to  satisfy  thoroughly  an  altogether  independent 
system  of  examination.  They  will  not  work  for  you 
upon  such  terms.  They  will  not  work  for  you,  not 
only  because  they  find  that  their  own  proper  sphere 
is  not  given  to  them,  but  also  because  they  are  sure 
to  find  that  the  pupils  desert  them  for  other  methods 
of  learning.  The  pupils  will  not  care  to  go  through 
a  long  course  if  they  can  pass  the  examination  quite 
as  satisfactorily  with  a  short  course.  They  wiil  not 
care  to  be  so  taught  that  their  minds  shall  have  not 
only  the  knowledge,  but  the  literary  or  scientific  habit 
formed  in  them,  if  they  can  pass  the  examination 
without  troubling  themselves  with  any  such  matters. 
A  very  large  number  of  the  students  are  certain  to 
say,  "  How  can  I  get  this  coveted  degree  with  the 
"  least  expenditure  of  pains  and  trouble  and  time  ?  " 
and  of  course  money,  which  is  very  nearly  the  same 
t  hing  to  many  of  them  as  time.  Consequently,  if  you 
got  your  great  teacher  here,  and  he  was  willing  to 
teach  upon  such  a  condition  as  that  of  submitting  all 
his  work  to  an  external  test  which,  after  all,  could 
not  test  the  thing  that  he  cared  about  most,  he  would 
come  and  find  that  all  his  excellence  of  teaching 
would  not  attract  the  scholars,  but  that  they  would  go 
elsewhere.  I  do  not  think  therefore  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  constitute  a  teaching  body  or  to  give  true 
organisation  to  the  higher  teaching  of  this  metropolis 
upon  a  system  which  implies  that  the  public  mark  of 
appreciation  of  the  teaching  is  to  be  given  by  an 
altogether  independent  body,  who  are  to  stand  outside 
of  and  above  the  teachers  and  to  pay  no  particular 
regard  to  the  specialties  of  their  teaching.  1  have 
heard  il  said  that  it  is  an  objection  to  the  establish- 


ment of  a  teaching  university  that  practically  it 
means  that  the  teachers  shall  examine  their  own 
pupils.  If  you  have  got  really  great  men  who  can  be 
thoroughly  trusted,  1  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
real  disadvantage  in  men  examining  their  own  pupils. 
There  are  particular  circumstances  in  which  no  doubt 
there  is  a  possibility  of  mischief.  When,  for  instance, 
anv  man  in  examining  his  own  pupils  side  by  side 
with  another  man's  pupils,  there  may  then  be  so  much 
of  the  personal  influence  of  the  examiner  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  examination  as  to  make  it  unfair  by 
comparison  for  those  who  are  not  the  man's  pupils. 
I  think  that  the  statute  at  Oxford,  which  forbade  any 
examiuer  to  examine  his  own  personal  pupils,  is  a 
right  statute  on  that  account. 

535.  It  never  extended  beyond  viva  voce  examina- 
t'ons,  did  it  ? — It  never  extended  beyond  viva  voce 
examinations.  I  think  it  was  right  that  it  should 
come  in  that  shape,  and  I  believe  that  it  was  intro- 
duced in  consequence  of  a  particular  instance  in  which 
it  was  believed  that  a  certain  examiner  had  been  very 
distinctly  favouring  pupds  of  his  own.  The  joint 
action  of  examiners  is  the  proper  corrective  of  this 
danger.  If  you  have  several  examiners  to  examine  in 
one  subject  you  are  tolerably  sure  then  that  there  is  no 
real  risk  that  there  shall  be  the  slightest  favouritism  ; 
and  that  the  man  should  see  that  those  whom  he  has 
been  teaching  are  capable  of  showing  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  he  has  been  teaching  them  does 
not,  I  confess,  seem  to  me  anything  that  can  be  used 
as  an  argument  against  such  a  practice,  still  less  when 
you  are  comparing  a  system  of  a  teaching  university 
where  the  teachers  themselves  examine  their  own 
pupils,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  a  system  in  which  you 
have  the  perpetual  rjf-k  that  the  examiners  are  exa- 
mining those  who  have  been  thinking  of  the  examiners 
themselves  and  not  of  the  subjects  which  they  have 
been  studying. 

536.  Would  that  particular  mischief  happen  unless 
the  names  of  the  examiners  were  made  public  before- 
hand ? — I  suppose  not  if  they  were  kept  absolutely 
secret ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  rather  difficult  to  keep  these 
things  secret,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  it  is, 
generally  speaking,  very  well  known  who  the  exa- 
miners are.  I  do  not  think  that  it.  is  possible  to  put 
this  work  into  the  hands  of  the  University  of  London, 
because  the  University  of  London  has  taken  an 
imperial  position  (and  a  very  excellent  thing  it  is  that 
it  should  have  taken  such  a  position),  and  is  doing  a 
kind  of  work  which  is  not  compatible  with  what  is 
wanted  here.  What  is  wanted  here  is  a  local  uni- 
versity, a  teaching  university  for  London ;  and  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  make  that  nothing  more  than  a 
branch  of  a  great  examining  body.  The  work  which 
the  University  of  London  has  to  do  must  be  regulated 
by  the  demands  of  the  various  institutions  all  over  the 
world  which  are  preparing  their  members  to  be  candi- 
dates for  the  degrees  of  that  University  ;  and  to  make 
itself  into  a  university  for  London  alone  would  be 
giving  up  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  work.  Although 
this  work  is  very  valuable  I  think  it  falls  very  far 
short  of  the  highest  kind  of  work,  but  still  there  are  a 
great  many  institutions  that  cannot  get  anything 
higher  than  this,  and  to  which,  therefore,  this  is  of 
very  great  importance.  It  is  of  very  great  importance 
that  there  should  be  so  high  and  good  a  standard  held 
out  for  all  those  institutions  that  have  not  the  means 
of  supplying  so  high  a  standard  within  themselves. 
But  in  order  to  do  this  most  excellent  work  the 
University  of  London  has  unfitted  itself  for  the  work 
that  we  want  to  be  done  here  in  London.  The  two 
duties,  that  of  being  an  examining  body  for  all  kinds 
of  instruction  without  any  reference  to  how  the  know- 
ledge has  been  obtained,  and  that  of  being  a  teaching 
body  which  shall  give  the  highest  possible  teaching, 
and  shall  stamp  with  its  degrees  those  who  have 
received  the  highest  kind  of  teaching,  and  have 
received  it  in  the  best  possible  way,  are  not  compatible 
with  one  another. 

537.  Have  not  the  two  great  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  shown  of  late  years  :i  tendency  to 
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make  t  lu  m  compatible  ? — I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  I 
do  not.  think  that  any  Oxford  man,  even  who  was 
most  desirous  of  extending  the  university  lectures 
everywhere,  would  say  that  the  instruction  so  obtained, 
and  the  examination  which  tests  that  instruction,  was 
equal  to  the  regular  system  of  the  university  itself. 

538.  But  what  I  had  in  my  mind  was  that  of  late 
years  there  had  been  a  tendency  to  institute  exami- 
nations conducted  from  the  universities  at  their 
centres  all  over  the  country  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, at  Cambridge  they  have  even  gone  the  length 
of  giving  degrees  to  persons  who  have  not  passed 
through  the  university? — I  cannot  speak  of  such 
examinations  from  personal  knowledge.  The  exami- 
nations that  I  am  acquainted  with  are  the  examinations 
of  schools,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Cambridge  men 
examining  schools,  especially  such  schools  as  are 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  Cambridge  teachers,  are  doing 
a  work  which  is  of  very  great  value  indeed,  but  it  is 
not  the  highest  university  work. 

539.  I  was  rather  thinking  of  the  middle  class 
examinations  ? — The  middle  class  examinations  are 
hardly  at  the  level,  I  think,  of  university  exami- 
nations. 

540.  They  are  not ;  but  though  they  may  not  be  at 
the  level  of  university  examinations,  yet  it  seems  to 
be  thought  consistent  with  the  work  of  a  teaching 
university  to  extend  its  operations  in  that  direction, 
and  to  act  at  the  same  time  as  an  examining  univer- 
sity, to  a  certain  extent,  for  those  who  are  not  its 
members.  It  may  be,  an  inferior  thing,  but  still  it 
seems  to  show  rather  a  tendency  of  these  universities 
to  move  in  an  opposite  direction.  Do  you  think  that 
the  two  things  may  be  combined,  the  special  work  of 
a  teaching  university  and  the  work  of  an  examining 
body,  for  those  who  are  extraneous  to  any  teaching 
university  ?'--  I  should  not  be  at  all  unwilling  to 
admit  that.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  teaching  university 
may  act  as  an  examining  board,  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  say  that  an  examining  board  can  act  as  a 
teaching  university.  If  you  will  make  the  teaching 
university  the  predominant  thing,  then  I  quite  admit 
that  the  teaching  university  may  do  other  work  also. 
But  that  is  not  what  is  the  present  position  of  the 
University  of  London.  They  have  made  the  examin- 
ing the  predominant  thing,  and,  without  very  con- 
siderable alteration  in  the  whole  character  of  that 
university,  that  must  remain  the  predominant  thing. 
It  is  on  the  faith  of  its  being  the  predominant  thing 
that  all  the  various  institutions  have  come  within  its 
range.  But  if  it  was  suggested  that  the  University 
of  London  should  entirely  change  its  character  and 
become  mainly  and  predominantly  a  teaching  univer- 
sity, that  would  be  a  totally  different  matter. 

541.  Supposing  that  it  could  be  done,  and  were 
done,  do  you  think  that  the  other  institutions  would 
be  less  willing  to  come  within  the  range  of  its  exami- 
nations?— No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  do  not  say  so ;  I 
cannot  answer  for  them.  I  think  there  might  be 
amongst  them  a  kind  of  jealousy,  and  a  demand  that 
they  should  be  in  some  way  or  other  put  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  teaching  institutions  of  London 
itself,  and  I  think  that  that  would  very  largely 
diminish  the  value  of  a  teaching  university  here  in 
London.  The  fact  that  for  many  years  there  has  been 
this  demand,  and  that  no  arrangement  has  as  yet  been 
proposed  which  at  all  approaches  a  satisfaction  of  this 
demand,  is  a  tolerably  plain  proof  that  the  authorities 
of  the  University  of  London  would  not  be  prepared  to 
make  any  such  change  as  would  turn  it  entirely  into 
a  teaching  university.  A  teaching  university  which 
offers  an  examination  to  outside  institutions  is  a 
conceivable  thing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
work  very  well,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  University 
of  London  would  agree  to  it,  and  I  think,  further, 
that  for  some  considerable  time  to  come  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to  work  it,  because  all 
their  traditions  are  of  the  other  character  ;  and  you 
know  that  if  you  take  a  body  of  men  and  ask  them  to 
take  an  entirely  new  line,  as  a  general  rule  you  find 
that  the  old  traditions  are  very  strong  in  them  still, 


they  do  not  take  heartily  to  the  new  line,  and  it  would  IiijhtRev.cmd 
be  a  very  long  time  bef.re  they  could  discharge  with  -^^Bisho 
thorough  efficiency  what  is  at  present  so  entirely      °f  London 

outside  the  province  which  they  have  marked  out  for   

themselves.  23  June  1888. 

542.  Would  that  difficulty  apply  equally  to  so  very   • 

abstract  a  body  as  the  University  of  London,  who 

have  no  association  except  when  they  meet  to  discharge 
certain  particular  functions? — There  is  a  considerable 
esprit  de  corps  among  them,  I  believe,  and  I  think 
they  have  shown  a  considerable  amount  of  determina- 
tion to  stand  to  their  past  history  and  to  go  on  as  they 
have  been  going  on.  The  Commissioners  are  aware 
that,  the  University  of  London  in  the  first  instance 
was  started  as  a  teaching  university,  but  it  Very  soon 
gave  up  that  function  altogether,  and  has  now  for 
many  years  ceased  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
teaching.  Practically,  to  propose  that  the  University 
of  London  should  take  up  the  work  which  we  want  to 
have  done,  is  to  propose  that  there  should  be  a  teaching 
university  established,  into  which  the  University  of 
London  should  be  absorbed. 

543.  (Sir  James  Hanrien.)  Did  not  the  University 
of  London  give  up  teaching  in  order  specially  that 
King's  College  should  have  the  opportunity  of  teach- 
ing ? — I  think  they  gave  it  up  from  a  feeling  that  it 
was  not  very  easy  for  them  to  manage.  They  gave  it 
up  for  both  colleges,  both  University  College  and 
King's  College. 

544.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  It  was  riot  given  up, 
I  believe,  until  a  large  number  of  colleges  had  been 
affiliated  from  different  parts  of  the  country  ? — Those 
affiliated  colleges  could  not  stand  in  quite  the  same 
realtion  to  (he  Urnvni  sity  of  London  as  the  colleges 
here  on  the  spot  naturally  would  stand  in. 

545.  The  reason  for  giving  up  the  system  of  re- 
quiring attendance  at  colleges  I  believe  was  that  it 
was  found  to  be  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  after  a 
large  number  of  colleges  had  been  affiliated  '{ — I  can- 
not go  further  into  the  history ;  I  am  not  sufficiently 
well  acquainted  with  it  to  say  anything  upon  that 
point. 

546.  (Chairman.')  I  suppose  that  practically  speak- 
ing some  local  concentration  is  necessary  to  realise 
your  idea  of  a  teaching  university? — That  is  quite 
essential.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more 
to  say  to  the  Commissioners,  but,  of  course,  I  am  quite 
ready  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  put  to  me. 

547.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Your  plan,  as  I  understand  it, 
would  oblige  the  student  to  devote  himself  to  what  I 
will  call  an  academic  life,  either  in  a  college  or  in  an 
university  ;  he  could  not  follow  other  avocations,  he 
could  not  be  employed  in  any  mercantile  pursuit,  and 
at  the  same  time  take  advantage  of  your  university  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  would  be  so.  I  think  that  in  many 
cases  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  a  man  to  follow 
ordinary  avocations  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  university;  but  in  all  probability  it 
would  imply  that  there  was  a  longer  course  of  study 
required  from  him. 

548.  But  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  attendance. 
You  lay  great  stress  on  association  with  the  other  stu- 
dents and  with  the  tutors.  Assuming  a  young  man 
to  be  in  a  mercantile  establishment,  and  that  his  em- 
ployers require  his  time,  and  have  no  idea  of  allowing 
him  to  take  it  away  to  their  injury,  he  could  only  go 
through  a  university  which  was  an  examining  board  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  there  is  some  truth  in  that ;  but  even 
there  a  great  deal  might  be  done  by  evening  classes. 
A  well  organised  system  of  evening  classes  would 
come  well  within  the  province  of  a  teaching 
university. 

549.  That  would  only  lead  to  having  two  univer- 
sities, to  the  present  University  of  London  remaining 
and  to  your  university  being  added  ;  but  your  univer- 
sity would  not  so  efficiently  meet  that  particular 
demand  as  the  present  University  of  London  would ; 
therefore,  should  not  the  present  University  of  London 
remain  for  that  purpose,  even  if  your  university  was 
granted  ? — I  do  not  for  a  moment  contemplate  such 
a  thing  as  doing  away  with  the  University  of  London. 

Gr  4 
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R'Ru!teHa?"d      55°'  1  ^lould  lil<e  t0  have  y°nv  Lordship's  view  of 
Lord  Bis°l"      what  is  to  be  done  with  the  theological  faculty  if  we 
of  London.     recommend  the  foundation  of  tbi s  teaching  university, 

  because  in  one  of  the  colleges  which  is  proposed  to  be 

23  June  1888.    incorporated  with  or  affiliated  to  the  new  university 

 theology  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  studies  ? — 

Yes.  I  do  not  see  why  the  theological  faculty  should 
not  have  a  place  in  the  new  university,  but  it  is  not, 
of  course,  essential.  A  university  does  not  of  neces- 
sity include  every  faculty.  I  should,  myself,  have 
thought  that  it  was  quite  within  the  proper  province 
of  a  university  to  have  a  theological  faculty,  and  I 
cannot  see  why  it  should  be  altogether  excluded.  But 
it  would  have  to  be  put  under  proper  regulations. 
You  are  aware  that  at  Oxford  now  the  university  is  no 
longer  confined  in  any  way  whatever  to  the  Church  of 
England. 

551.  i  Chairman.)  The  theological  faculty  is  con- 
fined to  the  Church  of  England  ? — Yes. 

552.  Is  there  not  a  groat  practical  difficulty, 
especially  if  you  are  creating  a  new  institution,  in 
either  establishing  a  theological  faculty  abstracted 
from  all  religious  creeds  and  denominations,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  excluding  any  religious  creed  or  denomina- 
tion from  your  theological  faculty  ? — 1  should  quite 
agree  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  manage, 
but  I  should  not  think  of  having  a  theological  faculty 
independent  of  special  creeds  and  opinions. 

553.  In  some  German  universities,  unless  I  am 
mistaken,  they  have  a  double  faculty,  a  Roman 
Catholic  theological  faculty  and  a  Protestant  theo- 
logical faculty  ? —  They  have  in  several  G-erman 
universities. 

554.  I  will  not  ask  the  question  whether  it  works 
ill  or  well,  but  it  is  rather  a  singular  modification  of 
the  general  idea  of  a  faculty,  is  it  not,  that  it  should 
be  sub-divided  denominationally? — No  doubt  it  "is  a 
very  considerable  modification ;  but,  as  I  say,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a  theo- 
logical faculty  at  all.  The  important  thing  is  the 
higher  education,  and  in  the  present  circumstances 
when  men  are  so  very  much  divided  in  opinion  upon 
questions  of  religion,  it  would  not  be  at  all  an  un- 
reasonable thing  to  exclude  such  a  faculty  altogether. 
But  I  do  not  think  thai  it  would  be  impossible  to 
arrange  for  a  divided  faculty,  such  as  the  Chairman 
has  spoken  of  as  existing  in  Germany. 

555.  (Dr.  Ball.)  What  would  you  say  to  this 
proposition  :  that  if  there  are  in  the  university 
denominational  colleges  (such  as  I  consider  King's 
College  to  be)  and,  for  example,  another  college,  a 
Presbyterian  college,  the  colleges  should  nominate 
persons  for  the  theological  degree,  the  degree  being 
given  by  the  university,  but  these  affiliated  colleges 
being  in  a  certain  sense  recognised  as  having  a  pre- 
ference which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  in 
determining  the  merit  of  the  candidates  ? — I  think 
that  arrangements  of  that  kind  would  be  possible. 
What  you  propose  seems  to  nie  at  first  sight  a  very 
feasible  arrangement. 

556.  It  would  be  a  very  good  argument  in  favour 
of  what  you  advocate  here,  viz.,  another  university, 
that  that  university  would  in  its  very  constitution 
maintain  a  most  important  department  which  is  wholly 
by  its  constitution  excluded  from  the  University  of 
London  ? — Yes. 

557.  It  would  be  a  reason  for  another  university 
that  that  university  could  give  a  degree  in  divinity, 
while  the  University  of  London,  by  its  constitution,  is 
excluded  from  conferring  degrees  in  divinity  ? — Yes. 

558.  (Chairman.)  Would  there  not  be  a  difficulty 
of  this  sort  in  such  an  arrangement :  that  though  the 
degree  was  nominally  a  decree  given  by  the  univer- 
sity, it  would  really  be  a  degree  given  by  the  particular 
college,  and  there  would  be  no  university  examination 
and  no  university  test  of  any  kind  ? — There  would  be 
of  course  no  university  test  of  any  kind,  which  the 
university,  as  a  whole,  applied ;  but  the  university 
could  prescribe  a  good  deal  of  the  examination,  be- 
cause, after  all,  a  great  deal  of  the  theology  is  common 
to  all  denominations,  and  all  that  the  denominational 


colleges  could  ask  would  be,  that  there  should  be 
examiners  appoin'ed  by  the  university,  of  their  own 
way  of  thinking,  for  the  examination  of  their  pupils. 

559.  That  question  being  a  practical  one,  1  should 
like  to  ask  you  a  practical  question,  if  you  have  formed 
au  opinion  upon  il.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  was 
such  a  university,  and  it  prescribed,  say,  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  as  necessary,  it  would  be 
felt  as  an  objection  by  a  Roman  Catholic  college  ? — I 
do  not  know  whether  they  would  object,  possibly  not, 
provided  the  university  was  compelled  to  appoint 
a  Roman  Catholic  examiner  to  examine  their  pupils. 

560.  (Dr.  Ball.)  I  have  great  doubt  whether  a 
Roman  Catholic  would  accept  a  doctor  of  divinity's 
degree  from  an  institution  ot  this  kind? — I  think  it  is 
likely  that  he  would  not. 

561.  (Chairman.)  One  knows  the  difficulty  that 
arose  when  Archbishop  Whately  endeavoured  to  meet 
their  views  as  far  as  lie  could  in  the  system  of  Irish 
education.  For  some  time  it  worked,  but  then  it 
broke  down  ? — That  is  so. 

(Dr.  Ball.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
right  of  giving  a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree  is  sup- 
posed to  emanate  from  Rome,  and  not  to  be  given  by 
charter  cr  Act  of  Parliament. 

562-3.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  That  being  the  case 
the  Roman  Catholics  could  not  feel  aggrieved  if  there 
was  an  institution  for  conferring  theological  degrees 
upon  other  denominations  of  Christianity  ? — I  do  not 
suppose  they  would  feel  aggrieved  at  being  excluded 
from  what  I  think  it  is  almost  certain  they  would  not 
seek. 

564.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  They  would  exclude 
themselves,  you  think?— They  would. 

(Dr.  Wace.)  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  men- 
tion that  the  present  University  of  London  does 
examine  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of  the 
Scriptures,  and,  I  think,  in  Christian  evidences  also  ; 
but  I  should  like  earnestly  lo  say,  so  far  as  King's 
College  is  concerned,  that  we  beg  most  particularly 
that  this  question  may  be  left  entirely  open.  It  would 
be  much  more  satisfactory  to  us  that,  it  should  be  left 
wholly  to  the  new  university  to  arrange  it,  and  we 
make  no  proposal  or  suggestion  about  it. 

565.  (Sir  William  Thomson,  to  the  Bishop  of 
London.)  Do  you  consider  that  a  teaching  university 
in  or  near  Loudon  would  he  more  inconvenient  in 
respect  to  the  existing  University  of  Loudon  than  is 
the  existence  of  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh,  and  St.  Andrews'  as  teach- 
ing universities  ? — I  do  not  think  that  a  teaching 
university  in  London  would  be  at  all  inconvenient  to 
the  London  University.  I  think  that  the  general 
sti'nulus  which  would  be  given  to  better  education 
would,  in  all  probability,  supply  them  with  quite  as 
many  candidates  for  their  degrees  as  they  have  at 
present ;  and  their  position  would  be  so  distinct  in  its 
character  from  that  of  the  teaching  university  that  I 
think  that  in  course  of  time  they  would  find  that  they 
had  gained  instead  of  losing  by  the  establishment  of 
the  teaching  university  side  by  side  with  them. 

566.  Considering  that  the  population  of  London  is 
as  large  as  that  oi  Scotland,  would  there  be  any  more 
reason  for  tying  a  teaching  university  in  London 
to  the  existing  University  of  London  than  for 
associating  such  a  unhersity  as  one  of  the  Scottish 
universities  with  the  University  of  Loudon  ? — I  think 
the  metropolis  is  quite  large  enough,  considering  its 
population,  to  have  two  universities,  especially  two 
universities  of  so  very  distinct  a  character. 

567.  The  mere  contiguity  of  position,  in  fact,  does 
not  put  the  proposed  teaching  university  in  a  different 
category  from  a  university  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom? — I  do  not  think  so. 

568.  Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  instead  of 
an  independent  teaching  university  it  was  considered 
desirable  to  extend  the  functions  of  the  existing  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  make  it  to  some  degree  a 
teaching  university,  would  that  result  be  desirable  in 
this  respect,  that  the  University  of  London  degree 
would  then  have  two  meanings,  one  of  them  being 
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that  the  candidate  had  passed  an  examination  as  at 
present  ?  The  meaning  of  the  University  of  London 
degree  is  understood,  and  the  result  is  very  highly 
valued  ;  hut  it  is  different  from  that  which  is  certified 
by  the  degree  of  a  teaching  university.  Would  it  be 
convenient  that  the  same  body  that  is  now  an 
examining  board  should  give  two  qualities  of  degrees, 
some  of  which  might  be  more  valued  in  one  respect 
and  some  in  another ;  or  would  it  be  more  convenient 
that  the  teaching-university  degree,  if  any,  should  be 
given  by  a  quite  independent  body  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  that  it  would  be  far  more  convenient  that  the 
two  bodies  should  be  independent,  and  that  the  degree 
should  be  known  to  be  different  in  character.  The 
only  reason  for  proposing  any  arrangement  of  such  a 
kind  is  the  fact  that  the  University  of  London  is  there, 
and  of  course  it  is  very  desirable  in  no  way  whatever 
to  interfere  with  the  work  which  it  is  doing.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  the  establishment  of  a  teaching 
university  would  interfere  with  it  all. 

569.  Considering  the  world-wide  action  of  the 
University  of  London  at  present,  might  we  not  expect 
that  many  would  seek  to  add  its  honours  to  those 
which  they  had  gained  from  their  teaching  university, 
whether  in  Scotland,  or  in  the  colonies,  or  in  London 
itself? — I  think  it  is  very  possible  that  men  might 
seek  a  degree  first  in  one  university  and  then  in 
another,  and  that  is  not  at  all  a  thing  to  be  dis- 
couraged. 

570.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  on  the  whole  the 
action  of  the  University  of  London  at  present  would 
not  be  in  any  way  injuriously  affected  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  teaching  university  in 
London  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  at  all.  It  is 
possible  that  just  at  first  they  might  lose  a  certain 
number  of  candidates  for  their  degrees,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  that  would  not  last,  and  that  after  a  very 
little  while  the  loss  would  be  made  up  and  more  than 
made  up,  and  that  the  prestige  of  the  degree  of  the 
University  of  London  would  still  remain  quite  un- 
affected, and  possibly,  looked  at  from  certain  aspects, 
even  raised  higher  than  before. 

571.  {Chairman.)  Would  it  not  be  necessary  in 
that  case  to  avoid  confusion  of  names  ? — The  question 
of  name  is  of  course  of  some  importance.  It  is 
advisable,  I  tbink,  to  avoid  confusion  of  names. 

572.  We  have  heard  that  those  who  promote  the 
petition  under  our  consideration  think  it  of  very  great 
importance,  and  perhaps  essential,  that  the  new  teach- 
ing university  should  be  called  "  of  London  "  ? — The 
reason  why  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  calling  it 
"  of  London  "  is  that  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
name  is  a  name  to  conjure  with  in  the  ears  of  a  very 
large  number  of  people  who  have  the  means,  if  they 
choose,  of  doing  a  great  deal  for  the  university.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  teaching  university  when  once 
established  here  would  gradually  attract  considerable 
endowments,  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  of  very  great 
importance  to  attract  them.  The  new  teaching 
university  would  want  that  aid  which  the  old  univer- 
sities have  found  in  the  endowments  given  to  them. 
It  is,  I  think,  tolerably  certain  that  there  are  many  who 
would  give  large  sums  to  endow  chairs  in  a  teaching 
university  of  London  who  would  not  give  their  money 
as  readily  if  the  name  London  was  not  granted  to  the 
university. 

573.  If  the  university  were  to  have  a  local  name  at 
all,  and  as  a  university  having  a  local  seat  it  would  be 
natural  that  it  should,  it  could  have  no  other  name 
than  "  of  London,"  could  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it 
coidd. 

574.  Assuming  that  that  were  so,  and  that  such  a 
university  were  established  under  such  a  name,  would 
it  be  possible  to  retain  the  name  of  the  University  of 
London  for  the  other  university  ;  ought  it  not  in  that 
case  rather  to  be  called  the  National  University,  or 
by  some  general  name  of  that  description,  because  not 
only  has  it  no  proper  locality,  except  from  the  fact 
that  its  examinations  are  conducted  in  London  and 
that  its  corporate  meetings  are  held  in  London,  but 
any  ground  for  such  a  designation  would,  so  to  say, 
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h.-ive  been  transferred  to  the  new  teaching  university  ?  Right  Rev.  and 
—  I  agree  that  the  University  of  London  has  long     Right  Hon. 
ago  given  up  being  the  University  of  London;  it  is    Lord  Bishop 
the  university  of  the  empire,  and  it  would  be  an  on  on' 

advantage  to  both  the  universities  if  one  could  be   23  june  j8§8> 

called  the  University  of  London  (which  the  teaching  

university,  if  it  were  established,  distinctly  ought  to 
be),  and  the  other  could  be  called  the  Imperial 
University. 

575.  (Professor  Stokes.)  A  suggestion  was  made 
before  us  that  the  new  teaching  university,  if  such  be 
established,  might  be  called  the  Metropolitan  Uni- 
versity ;  do  you  think  that  would  suffice  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  quite  the  same  power  of  attracting 
money.  In  matters  of  that  kind  very  small  things 
make  a  great  difference. 

576.  (Dr.  Ball.)  You  seem  to  think  that  there 
would  be  endowments  without  the  aid  of  the  Govern- 
ment ? — I  think  there  would. 

577.  The  University  of  London  at  present  is  main- 
tained by  an  annual  grant  from  Parliament;  at  the 
beginning  could  this  new  university  be  maintained 
without  an  annual  grant  ? — It  would  be  of  very  great 
value  to  have  an  annual  grant,  and  certainly  this 
country  falls  very  much  below  foreign  countries  in  the 
amount  given  for  such  purposes. 

578.  Supposing  that  an  annual  grant  were  not 
given,  then  would  not  some  modification  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  be  better  than  to  leave  it  as  it  is  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  the  character  of  the  teaching 
university  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  demand  for 
money  to  work  it. 

579.  Still  I  do  not  see  that  it  could  go  on  unless  it 
had  money  either  from  original  endowments  or  bv 
annual  grant  ? — I  think  that  the  two  colleges  that  are 
asking  for  incorporation  would  be  quite  capable  of 
holding  their  own. 

580.  Without  a  Government  grant  ?— Yes,  I  think 
so. 

581.  (Chairman.)  They  have  considerable  property, 
and  they  each  receive  very  large  sums  every  year  from 
fees  ? — They  must,  of  course,  depend  very  largely  upon 
fees.  That  is  an  evil,  and  a  serious  evil,  because  it 
shuts  out  so  very  many  who  ought  to  be  cultivated 
and  who  cannot  afford  it.  But  I  think  that  the  work 
is  so  important  and  so  much  needed  that  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  set  going  the  teaching  university,  even 
if  we  could  get  no  grant  and  no  immediate  endow- 
ments. 

582.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Would  not  the 
resources  of  the  two  colleges  be  more  effective  when 
they  were  united  than  they  are  now  when  they  are 
separated  ? — I  think  that  if  they  were  united  into  a 
university  they  would  be  able  to  make  their  work  a 
great  deal  better  than  it  is. 

583.  (Chairman.)  It  is  not  contemplated  that  the 
funds  should  be  consolidated  ? — No,  not  at  all  ;  nor 
are  the  funds  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
consolidated. 

584.  Except  that  to  a  certain  extent  by  recent 
alterations  the  university  draws  considerable  contribu- 
tions from  them  ? — It  does  now. 

585.  (The  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  May  I  ask  your 
Lordship  in  what  relation  you  conceive  that  the 
teaching  university,  which  is  proposed,  would  stand  to 
the  system  of  university  extension  lectures;  would  it 
absorb  them  ?• — I  should  think  it  would  absorb  them  ; 
and  I  should  think  that  those  promoting  the  university 
extension  lectures  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  a 
thoroughly  good  teaching  university  in  London  would 
be  the  very  thing  that  they  most  desired  to  see. 

586.  It  is  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the  two  ancient 
universities  the  extension  work  which  they  now  do  ? — ■ 
The  extension  work  which  they  now  do  is  of  very  great 
value,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  would  say 
that  it  was  of  equal  value  with  the  work  which  a 
university  on  the  spot  could  do. 

587.  (Professor  Stokes.)  Would  that  work  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  cider  universities,  except  for 
those  who  live  in  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ? 
-—Of  course  not.    They  would  continue  it  everywhere 
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else,  but  here  in  London  the  teaching  university  would 
naturally  take  that  work  up. 

588.  {Chairman.)  That  suggests  a  practical  ques- 
tion. Supposing  that  such  a  charter  as  is  desired 
were  granted,  its  immediate  effect,  I  presume,  would 
he  simply  to  leave  the  teaching  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  bodies  who  have  it  now  ? — Yes. 

589.  Would  that  practically  alter  the  conditions 
which  have  led  the  older  universities  to  send  out 
lecturers  of  the  class  that  Mr.  Welldon  has  mentioned  ? 
— Not  at  once,  but  it  would  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
I  think  in  the  course  of  no  very  long  time. 

(J)r  Wace.  interposing.)  Having  been  on  the  council 
sii'  ihe  University  Extension  Society,  and  having 
had  a  good  deal  of  discussion  upon  this  -very  point, 
might  1  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  venture  to  think  it 
would  operate  immediately,  because  the  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  King's  College  and  University  College  doing  the 
work  of  university  extension  is  that  their  teachers  at 
present  do  not  carry  the  weight  of  university  teachers. 


— That  is  the  difficulty  which  1  explained  before.  The 
moment  that  they  do  carry  that  weight  you  have 
already  a  staff  which  would  be  ready  to  take  over  a 
great  part  of  this  work. 

590—1.  (Chairman.)  It  is  not  only  a  question  of 
whether  they  would  be  able  and  willing  to  do  the 
work,  but  of  whether  the  work  would  come  to  them  ? 
— It  would  come  to  them  the  moment  they  exert  the 
authority  and  hold  the  position  of  university  teachers. 

592.  (  The  Rev,  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  They  would  not 
at  once  hold  quite  the  position  of  teachers  recognised 
by  the  ancient  universities,  would  they  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  material,  because  a  real  teaching 
university  in  London  would  hold  its  own  with  them, 
and  perhaps  even  develop  more  spirit  in  London. 

593  (Chairman.)  Of  course,  as  the  Bishop  of 
London  has  said,  that  might  be  the  result  in  course  of 
time,  but  you  think  it  would  be  the  result  immediately  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  go, 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr. 
J.  F.  Rotton, 
M.A.,  LL.B. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Rotton,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  examined. 


594.  (Chairman.)  We  understand  that  you  have 
read  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  this 
Commission  by  Sir  George  Young  and  Mr.  Erichsen  ? 
— I  have  not  read  the  evidence ;  I  have  only  heard 
what  evidence  they  have  given  before  the  Commission. 

595.  Their  evidence  was  very  full  upon  the  whole 
subject,  and  I  understand  that  you  have  no  particular 
desire  to  go  into  the  whole  question  ;  but  if  there  is 
any  special  point  which  you  think  was  not  included  in 
their  evidence,  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say  upon  it  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
special  point. 

596.  The  Commissioners  would  not  wish  to  give  you 
or  any  other  gentleman  the  trouble  of  going  into  the 
whole  question  unnecessarily,  nor  is  there,  in  their 
opinion,  any  deficiency  of  matter  in  the  evidence 
which  has  already  been  given  by  Sir  George  Young, 
and  Dr.  Wace,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  have 
been  examined,  which  would  lead  us  to  ask  you  now 
any  questions  upon  the  footing  of  supplying  defects 
which  we  do  not  at  present  see  to  exist.    If,  in  the 


further  course  of  the  inquiry,  there  should  be  any 
particular  matter  emerging,  upon  which  the  Com- 
missioners might  wish  to  receive  further  information 
from  you,  or  from  any  other  gentleman,  of  course  you 
will  be  duly  informed  of  it.  But,  at  present,  unless 
you  wish  to  offer  any  evidence  to  the  Commissioners,  I 
do  not  know  that  any  of  them  have  any  questions  to 
propose.  What  is  your  position  in  University  Col- 
lege ? — lama  member  of  the  council,  and  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  management  of  University  College. 

597.  Upon  all  the  subjects  which  those  two  de- 
signations convey  to  our  minds,  the  subjects  on 
which  you  have  special  knowledge  we  have  heard 
a  very  full  statement.  We  should  be  quite  willing 
that  you  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
evidence  which  has  already  been  taken  before  us, 
and  if  that  should  lead  you  to  think  that  anything 
has  been  omitted,  which  you  would  desire  to  add, 
you  could  communicate  with  the  Secretary,  and  we 
need  not  trouble  you  further  at  present. — I  am  obliged 
to  your  Lordship. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Professor 
A.  Goodwin, 
M.A. 


Professor  Alfrbd  Goodwin,  M.A.,  examined. 


598.  (Chairman.)  Yon  are  a  professor  in  Univer- 
sity College  ? — I  am. 

599.  In  what  faculty  ? — In  the  faculty  of  arts ;  I 
am  professor  of  Greek. 

600.  You  were  not  present,  I  believe,  when  Sir 
George  Young  gave  his  evidence  ? — I  was  not. 

601.  Have  you  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  his 
evidence  ? — I  have  read  the  notes. 

602.  Do  you  generally  concur  in  his  evidence  ? — 
Generally. 

603.  Is  there  anything  which  occurs  to  you  which 
you  desire  to  add  at  the  present  time  ? — On  the  general 
question  I  have  nothing  to  add. 

604.  Are  there  any  special  points  that  you  would 
wish  to  mention  ? — After  hearing  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  I  do  not 
desire  to  add  anything  on  special  points.    All  that 


the  Bishop  has  said  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
present  University  of  London  on  the  two  colleges 
applies  so  entirely  to  University  College  that  there  is 
no  need  for  me  to  supplement  it. 

605.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Are  you  ever  employed  in  the 
University  of  London  as  an  examiner  ? — No. 

606.  (Chairman)  Of  those  who  have  occupied 
your  position  or  the  other  professors  of  the  college 
have  a  considerable  number  from  time  to  time  acted 
as  examiners  in  the  University  of  London  ? — Yes. 

607.  Was  that  at  the  time  when  they  were  pro- 
fessors or  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  so  ? — At  both 
times. 

608.  Do  any  of  your  staff  at  present  act  as 
examiners  ? — Yes. 

609.  How  many  ? — I  could  not  say  off  hand  ;  four 
or  five,  perhaps. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Professor  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester. 

E.  Ray 

Lankester,  610.  (Chairman.)  You  also  are  a  professor  of 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  University  College  ?— Yes. 

F.  Ii.S.  (jj  j   Of  what;  faculty  ? — My  name  is  entered  in  two 

faculties,  the  faculty  of  science  and  the  faculty  of 
medicine. 

612.  Have  you  heard  or  lead  the  evidence  of  Sir 
George  Young? — I  have  read  it. 


;.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  examined. 

613.  Do  you  concur  generally  in  it  ? — Generally. 
There  are  certain  points  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
arrangements  for  the  medical  faculty  with  which  I  do 
not  altogether  agree. 

614.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  put  us  in  possession 
of  your  views  upon  those  points? — In  the  first  place 
I  think,  if  I  might,  I  would  rather  begin  by  saying 
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something  upon  other  matters  relating  to  my  own 
experience  as  an  examiner  of  the  University  of 
London.  I  have  been  for  nine  years  altogether 
examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 

615.  Are  you  so  still  ? — I  am.  I  should  like  to 
mention,  as  I  think  it  has  some  relation  to  the  value 
of  any  statement  that  I  am  able  to  make,  that  I  had 
been  for  seven  years  before  I  came  to  University 
College  a  fellow  and  lecturer  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  and  that  I  have  twice  acted  as  examiner  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  and  also  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

616.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  as  well  as  of  the  University  of  Oxford  ? 
—No. 

617.  Then^Jiow  did  it  happen  that  you  were 
examiner  in  the  University  of  Cambridge?  —  In 
several  of  the  examinations  at  Cambridge  and  also  at 
Oxford  it  is  now  the  custom  to  ask  a  certain  number 
of  external  examiners  to  take  part.  It  is  specially  the 
case  in  the  school  of  natural  science,  in  the  natural 
science  tripos  at  Cambridge. 

618.  How  many  examiners  would  there  be  in  that 
school  ? — Twelve  or  more. 

619.  Were  you  the  only  external  examiner  ? — No, 
there  were  several. 

620.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Is  that  the  case  in  the  faculty  of 
medicine  also  ? — It  is. 

621.  It  is  usual  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  men  of 
great  eminence  in  the  medical  profession  practising  as 
physicians  and  surgeons  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  the  case  also  at 
Oxford. 

622.  Would  that  be  done  in  any  other  department  ? 
— It  is  done  in  natural  science,  both  at  Cambridge 
and  at  Oxford,  and  it  is  also  done  in  mathematics  at 
Oxford.  External  examiners,  that  is  to  say  persons 
who  are  not  members  of  the  university,  are  asked  to 
examine  for  the  degree. 

6^23.  (Chairman.)  Are  such  external  examiners 
always  a  minority  upon  the  board  of  examiners  ? — 
There  is  no  provision  for  that.  What  I  wanted  to 
say  in  the  first  place  was  what  I  thought  was  really 
the  nature  of  the  privilege  that  University  College  and 
King's  College  are  asking  for.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  distinctive  feature  of  a  university  is  the  right  to 
confer  a  degree,  and  that  is  all  that  University  College 
and  King's  College  at  the  present  moment  ask  for,  a 
privilege  which  is  granted  by  the  Crown,  and  which 
it  has  been  customary  to  confer  upon  or  entrust  tc 
bodies  of  learned  men  .who  may  be  considered  compe- 
tent to  discharge  the  duties  attaching  to  such  privilege 
It  has  always  been  the  case  in  every  university  which 
has  received  that  privilege  from  the  Crown  that  there 
should  be  some  subsidy  ;  I  believe  there  is  no  univer- 
sity that  has  not  received  a  subsidy  at  the  time  such 
privilege  was  granted.  Then  I  should  wish  to  point 
out  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  universities  existing 
at  the  pesent  time  in  this  country  which  may  be 
called,  first,  the  professorial  university,  secondly,  the 
purely  examining  university,  and,  thirdly,  the  federal 
university.  The  professorial  university  consists  of  a 
body  of  professors,  who  form  a  senatus  academicus, 
entrusted  with  this  privilege  of  conferring  degrees 
upon  their  own  pupils,  and  as  the  result  of  the  exami- 
nation and  teaching  which  they  conduct  themselves. 
That  is  the  kind  of  university  which  we  wish  to  see 
established  in  London  as  the  result  of  a  fusion  or  har- 
monious action  of  University  College  and  King's 
College.  The  only  purely  examining  university  in 
Great  Britain  is  the  present  University  of  London. 

624.  (Dr.  Ball.)  The  Koyal  University  in  Dublin  is 
a  purely  examining  university  without  reference  to  any 
college? — It  is.  Then  there  is  the  federal  university, 
which  consists  of  a  combination  of  teachers,  there 
being  many  teachers  in  the  same  subjects,  which 
results  in  a  very  different  arrangement  from  what  you 
get  in  the  professorial  university,  because  it  is  necessary 
where  there  are  many  teachers  of  one  subject  combined 
that  there  should  be  a  schedule  of  the  details  of  the 
subject  taught,  and  that  the  examiner  should  be  chosen 
and  agreed  upon  by  these  numerous  teachers  to  act,  as 


it  were,  as  an  assessor  between  them,  and  he  has  to  be  Professor. 
provided  with  this  schedule  of  teaching.    The  federal  ^^ter 
university  is  what  really  exists  at   Cambridge  and   ^  A  h 
Oxford,  and  is  what  is  contemplated  in  the  Victoria  FsRiS. 
University  with  its  several  colleges  recently  founded.   

625.  (Chairman.)  Between  the  two  there  is  this   23  June  1868. 

great  difference,  is  there  not,  that  at  Cambridge  and  at  

Oxford  ali  the  confederated   colleges  are  brought 

together,  whereas  in  the  other  case  they  are  separated 
by  some  local  distance  ? — Yes.  In  the  case  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  the  federal  system  has  its  only 
favourable  example.  The  fact  of  the  localisation 
of  the  colleges,  and  also  of  certain  other  conditions 
connected  with  their  endowments  and  general  charac- 
ter, render  it  a  possible  system.  But  what  I  wished 
particularly  to  say  was  that  the  professors  of  University 
College  do  not  aim  at  all  at  a  federal  university  ;  they 
would  not  like  to  see  a  university  in  which  there  were 
to  be  many  colleges  admitted,  but  they  are  quite 
willing  and  wishful  to  combine  with  King's  College 
because  they  hope  and  believe  that  in  the  end  that 
would  lead  to  an  inter-collegiate  system,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  to  a  development  of  common  teaching 
by  the  two  colleges,  and  possibly  in  the  future  to  even 
more  intimate  fusion. 

626.  Are  the  Commission  to  understand  that  your 
view  is  confined  to  those  two  colleges,  and  that  you 
would  be  adverse  to  any  extension  to  any  other  colleges 
now  existing,  or  which  might  be  brought  into 
existence  ? — As  a  matter  of  preference  I  think  that  is 
very  much  the  case.  We  think  that  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  taking  in  any  other  colleges,  and 
that  it  would  lead  to  a  complicated  organisation  which 
would  not  be  desirable. 

627.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Would  you  include  the  Scottish 
universities  under  the  head  of  universities  under  the 
professorial  system  ? — Certainly,  the  Scottish  universi- 
ties and  the  German  universities  are  examples  of  the 
professorial  system.  Before  alluding  to  the  medical 
question,  which  is  a  difficulty  in  that  respect,  I 
should  like  to  speak  of  the  disadvantages  to  University 
College  and  to  the  teaching  at  University  College  of 
the  present  system,  in  which  our  students  are  ex- 
amined by  the  University  of  London.  Although  I 
have  myself  been  examiner  for  two  periods  of  five 
years  (I  am  now  coming  to  the  end  of  my  second 
period)  at  the  University  of  London,  yet  I  am  not 
able  in  any  way  to  control  the  curriculum  which  is 
laid  down  by  the  University  of  London.  A  schedule 
of  subjects  is  drawn  up  by  the  Senate,  and  I  am  told 
to  examine  on  that  schedule,  and  I  have  also  to  adapt 
my  teaching  at  University  College  to  that  schedule ; 
bat  1  am  not  consulted  upon  it,  I  am  not  even  asked 
about  it,  and  the  schedule  is  changed  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  myself,  even  as  to  advising. 
That  is  the  case  also  in  other  subjects  with  other 
teachers. 

628.  (Chairman.)  You  say  that  the  schedule  is 
drawn  up  by  the  Senate ;  what  is  the  number  of  per- 
sons of  whom  the  Senate  consists  ? — The  senate  of 
the  University  of  London  has,  I  think,  about  40 
members. 

629.  Then  I  suppose,  practically,  they  appoint  a 
committee  to  draw  up  this  schedule  ? — I  believe  they 
do,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  at  all  as  to  what  they 
do.  What  1  wish  rather  to  point  out  is  that  I  am 
employed  as  examiner  in  the  university,  but  that  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 
A  schedule  is  drawn  up,  and  I  am  told  to  act  upon 
that  schedule. 

630.  You  set  papers  in  the  subjects  prescribed  in 
that  schedule  ? — Yes ;  not  only  the  subjects,  but  the 
details  and  the  limitations  of  the  subjects,  are  very 
minutely  prescribed.  The  consequence  is  that  if  one 
wishes  to  modify  or  extend  one's  teaching,  one  is  pre- 
vented from  doing  so.  A  subject  may  frequently 
present  itself  to  my  mind  in  a  different  way  with 
regard  to  details  from  the  way  in  which  it  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  minds  of  the  persons  who  drew  up 
the  schedule  ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment which  I  think  proper,  and  I  am  kept  to  this 
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Pgfejgor      schedule.    Whilst  that  acts  in  a  certain  way,  I  think, 
Lankester      disadvantageous^  in  the  teaching  of  scientific  sub- 
M.A  .  LL.D.,  jects,  I  believe  the  disadvantage  is  even  more  serious 
F.Ii.S.       in  literary  subjects,  where  particular  books  are  pre- 

  scribed  for  different  examinations,  and  the  whole 

23  June  1888.  teaching  and  attention  of  the  colleges  are  confined  to 
those  books.  If  a  teacher  has  some  particular  subject 
which  he  really  knows  about  he  is  unable  to  teach  it ; 
he  is  unable  to  give  the  students  the  advantage  of  his 
own  special  study  and  his  own  special  interest  in  a 
particular  matter.  All  such  schedules,  whether  they 
are  drawn  up  by  the  Senate  of  an  examining  university 
or  even,  I  think,  when  they  are  drawn  up  in  a  federal 
university  by  a  numerous  body  of  teachers  combined, 
tend  to  stereotype  the  subjects,  and  also  to  limit  very 
much  the  value  of  the  individual  teaching. 

631.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  Are  these  schedules 
revised  from  time  to  time,  or  do  they  go  on  indefi- 
nitely ? — There  is  no  rule  as  to  their  revision.  The 
schedules  of  the  scientific  examinations  in  which  I 
am  interested  have  been  revised,  some  of  them  once 
or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  10  years,  but  in  other 
Bubjects  they  have  not  been  revised  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  university.  I  think  that  the  system  has  a 
tendency  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  individual 
interest  of  the  teacher,  and  to  prevent  him  from 
conveying  to  his  students  his  interest  in  his  subject. 
He  is  kept  on  lines  which  are  necessarily  somewhat 
antiquated,  and  do  not  really  represent  the  present 
condition  of  the  subject  in  which  he  is  interested. 
It  also  seems  to  me  that  the  authority  of  the  teacher 
is  very  much  dimished  with  his  students,  although  of 
course  if  he  happens  to  be  examiner,  as  I  have 
happened  to  be  for  some  time,  the  students  come  to 
him,  knowing  that  he  is  examiner.  At  the  same  time, 
when  he  loses  that  position  at  the  end  of  the  time  during 
which  he  can  serve  as  examiner  at  the  university,  being 
no  longer  an  examiner  he  is  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

632.  ( Chairman.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
system  pursued  in  the  University  of  London 
tends  to  make  the  students  -  read  the  books 
written  by  the  examiners  ;  but  what  you  have  said 
rather  bears  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  sup- 
posing you  have  written  or  had  written  books 
upon  a  subject  with  which  you  are  conversant,  it 
would  by  no  means  follow  that  the  university  exami- 
nations would  take  that  line,  and  you  would  have  no 
means  of  making  them  take  it  ? — That  is  so.  I  should 
wish  to  point  out  further,  with  regard  to  the  system 
of  the  University  of  London,  that  it  is  always  claimed 
for  it  that  it  is  an  extremely  important  system  ;  that 
the  examiner  is  quite  unknown  to  the  candidates,  and 
the  candidates  to  the  examiner.  The  objection  which 
is  made  to  the  proposition  of  a  professorial  university 
is  that  it  is  extremely  improper  or  undesirable  and 
dangerous  to  allow  a  teacher,  as  the  phrase  has  been, 
"  to  brand  his  own  herrings";  and  it  is  claimed  that 
the  present  system  of  the  University  of  London  is 
free  from  that  objection.  I  would  wish  to  point  out 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  open  to  that  objection  in 
the  very  worst  and  severest  form,  because  a  teacher 
like  myself,  and  like  many  others,  has  amongst  his 
candidates  a  certain  number  of  his  own  pupils,  the 
rest  of  the  candidates  not  being  his  pupils.  There- 
fore, so  far  from  its  being  an  impartial  system,  under 
the  present  state  of  things  the  system  is  partial  to 
the  very  greatest  extent. 

633.  I  suppose  the  objection  might  take  a  double 
form  ;  one  of  its  aspects  being  that  those  who  have 
been  taught  by  the  examiner  have  opportunities  of 
acquiring  the  particular  knowledge  which  is  likely  to 
be  of  importance  in  his  mind,  while  those  who  have 
not  been  so  taught  have  not  the  same  advantage  ? — 
Yes. 

634.  And  another  thing  which  might  be  supposed 
to  operate,  but  which  probably  would  not  operate,  is 
that  there  might  be  personal  partiality  on  the  part  of 
the  examiner?  —  Yes.  Then  I  should  point  out  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  university  like  the  present 
university  in  Burlington  Gardens  to  obtain  examiners 
who  are  not  teachers.     It  follows  necessarily  from 


the  scope  of  their  operations  that  whoever  is 
examiner  will  in  all  probability  have  some  pupils 
coming  up  for  the  examinations  which  are  held  by 
him.  Therefore  the  examination  will  lose  altogether 
that  character  of  great  impartiality  which  is  claimed 
for  it.  At  any  rate  no  advantage  on  this  point  can  be 
claimed  for  the  present  system  of  the  University  of 
London  as  compared  with  what  is  proposed  in  the  case 
of  a  professorial  university.  We  have  always  con- 
templated, and  are  quite  willing,  and  as  a  teacher  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  am  quite  willing,  that  in  any  exa- 
mination which  is  conducted  by  the  professors  of  the 
proposed  university  there  should  be  associated  with 
every  professor  an  external  examiner  who  would,  to  a 
certain  extent,  check  any  specialty  or  eccentricity 
being  carried  beyond  measure  by  the  professors. 

635.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  And  who  would  sup- 
plement certain  omissions,  and  guarantee  that  certain 
fundamental  subjects  had  not  been  neglected  ?— 
Quite  so. 

636.  ( Chairman.)  Then  you  are  not  favourable  to 
a  preponderance  of  examiners  who  are  also  teachers  ; 
you  only  wish  that  they  should  have  an  equal  voice  ? 
— I  should  wish  that  with  each  professor  who  was 
examining  there  should  be  an  assessor,  who  would 
necessarily  not  have  quite  the  same  weight  as  the 
professor  on  his  own  ground,  but  who  would  act  as  a 
check,  and,  as  Sir  William  Thomson  says,  would 
supply  omissions. 

637.  Do  you  mean  that  the  external  examiner 
should  not  have  an  equal  voice  witli  the  professor  in 
determining  upon  the  result  of  the  examination  ? — I 
think  he  should  have  formally  an  equal  voice ;  but 
having  myself  acted  in  the  capacity  of  external  exa- 
miner upon  various  occasions,  I  know  that  the 
external  examiner  necessarily  yields  in  many  ways  to 
the  resident  teacher  who  is  responsible. 

638.  What  would  happen  in  a  case  where  the  two 
differed  and  neither  yielded  ? — There  are  various  ways 
of  settling  difficulties  of  that  kind. 

639.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Are  you  aware  that 
the  system  which  you  have  described  is  exactly  the 
system  that  is  followed  in  the  Scottish  universities  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  aware  that  of  late  years  that  system  has 
been  introduced. 

640.  Since  the  last  Universities  Commission  ? — 
Yes. 

641.  Do  you  consider  that  in  such  a  case  as  that 
the  additional  examiner  ought  to  frame  his  questions 
to  some  degree  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  which 
he  knows  has  been  given  in  a  particular  case  ? — 
Quite  so.  I  think  he  ought  to  thoroughly  consult 
with  the  resident  teacher,  with  the  professor. 

642.  Do  you  think  that  he  should  be  responsible 
for  adding  questions  on  his  own  idea,  in  all  cases  or 
in  many  cases  ?  Supposing  that  he  finds,  for  instance, 
that  some  subjects  have  not  been  very  fully  repre- 
sented, or  have  not  been  very  minutely  taught  by  the 
professor,  do  you  not  think  that  the  additional  exa- 
mine]- is  bound  to  give  them  as  supplementary  subjects 
to  those  following  the  teaching  of  the  professor  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  by  doing  so  he  may  suggest  to  the  pro- 
fessor that  he  should  follow  a  little  the  direction  and 
line  of  those  questions  in  his  teaching. 

643.  Do  you  not  think  also  that  although  the 
examination  ought  to  be  or  might  be  chiefly  devotee! 
to  examining  in  the  subjects  taught,  in  every  case  it 
is  necessary  also  that  questions  that  have  not  been 
directly  taught  should  be  included,  so  that  the  whole- 
range  of  the  subject  may  be  fairly  put  before  the 
candidates  ?  Inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  teach 
every  detail  of  a  whole  subject,  do  you  not  think  that 
it  is  consistent  with  the  position  of  the  additional 
examiner  that  you  have  described,  that  he  should 
also  afford  a  guarantee  to  the  public  that  that  which 
is  taught  in  other  places  and  is  considered  part  of 
what  is  necessary  is  not  neglected  ? — Certainly.  Then 
I  should  wish  to  say  that  the  present  University  of 
London  has  undoubtedly,  as  the  Bishop  of  London 
admitted,  conferred  great  benefits  upon  education  by 
the  standards  which  it  has  held  up,  and  by  providing 
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an  examination  for  institutions  which  are  not  in  a  fit 
condition,  either  from  the  nature  of  their  staff  or 
their  permanence  or  their  character  generally,  to 
conduct  university  examinations  for  themselves.  But 
I  believe  that  it  has  also  produced  considerable  evils, 
which  arc  perhaps  sometimes  mistakenly  thought  to 
be  benefits;  I  mean  in  inducing  large  numbers  of 
persons  to  present  themselves  for  examination,  to 
take  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  for  instance,  who 
really  would  be  much  better  employed  in  another  way 
altogether.  Persons  are  induced,  mercantile  clerks 
and  others,  to  read  books  in  order  to  cram  up  for 
these  examinations  with  great  effort,  which  is  a  most 
meritorious  exertion  on  their  part  ;  they  get  their 
degree,  and  they  expect,  as  a  consequence,  that  they 
are  to  get  some  higher  form  of  occupation  and  em- 
ployment ;  and  they  lead  really  to  a  large  extent  a 
miserable  life  in  consequence  of  having  taken  a  uni- 
versity degree.  It  leads  them  to  think  that  they  are 
not  fit  for  the  occupation  they  formerly  followed. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  going  on  in  connexion 
with  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 
That  is  one  of  the  effects  of  having  these  degrees 
open  to  private  study,  and  to  those  persons  who  will 
devote  evenings  and  hours  to  it,  which  would  be  much 
better  spent  in  recreation  rather  than  in  pressure 
of  this  kind.  I  should  like  to  say  further  that  I  think 
it  would  be  impossible  to  form  the  professorial  uni- 
versity for  which  we  wish  under  the  auspices  in  any 
way  of  the  existing  University  of  London.  I  think 
I  need  not  insist  on  what  has  been  extremely  well 
said  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  that  the  scope  of  the 
present  university,  the  number  of  institutions  all  over 
the  country,  in  the  colonies,  and  in  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  earth  with  which  it  has  relations,  render 
it  impossible  that  it  should  give  us  in  London  the 
predominance  and  weight  in  its  counsels  which  we 
wish  to  have  in  the  counsels  of  any  university  which 
examines  our  students.  The  point  as  to  whether  the 
proposed  university  would  inflict  any  injury  upon  the 
existing  University  of  London  appears  to  me  a  very 
important  one.  In  regard  to  that,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  say  what  is  the  gain  and  what  is  the 
loss  of  the  present  University  of  London.  There  are. 
for  instance,  very  few  pecuniary  or  vested  interest* 
in  the  present  University  of  London.  Probably, 
from  one  point  of  view,  the  fewer  the  candidates  for 
the  University  of  London  the  greater  will  be  the  gain 
to  those  persons  who  are  drawing  incomes  in  con- 
nexion with  that  university.  It  is  not  really  a 
fair  measure  of  the  prosperity  of  a  university  that  it 
has  a  vastly  increasing  number  of  graduates.  The 
number  of  graduates,  or  candidates  for  examination, 
may  increase  enormously  without  the  university 
really  being  benefited  thereby,  or  doing  any  better 
work  in  consequence  ;  and  at  the  present  moment  the 
examinations  at  the  University  of  London  are  many 
of  them  unwieldy  and  much  too  large.  The  exa- 
minations in  which  I  have  to  take  part  myself  are 
very  large  for  the  class  of  examination,  for  an  exa- 
mination that  involves  practical  work.  We  have  as 
many  as  300  candidates  who  have  to  be  examined 
within  the  space  of  a  week,  both  by  written  papers 
and  by  practical  dissection  and  microscopic  work. 

644.  {Chairman.)  For  pass  degrees,  as  well  as  for 
honours  ? — Yes. 

G45.  You  include  both  ? — Yes  ;  and  that  is  a  large 
number.  But  in  the  literary  subjects,  the  numbers 
are  very  much  larger,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  work 
which  is  thus  thrust  upon  one  or  two  examiners  is  too 
great ;  that  is  to  say  the  system  begins  to  break  down 
at  a  certain  size  in  the  examination.  It  is  difficult  for 
an  examiner  to  retain  a  definite  standard,  or  to  carry 
on  his  work  with  anything  like  a  sense  of  comfort  or 
happiness  in  doing  it,  when  an  enormous  number  of 
papers  have  to  be  looked  over.  It  would  be  very 
much  better  that  some  of  these  candidates  should  be 
examined  at  other  centres,  by  other  institutions.  The 
greatness  of  a  university  does  not  consist  in  the 
greatness  of  the  number  of  candidates  whom  it 
examines  and  stamps,  but  in  the  character  of  the 
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of  their  candidates.  For  the  degrees  in  arts  it  is  a 
very  small  number  indeed  ;  and,  in  fact,  for  Use 
degrees  in  arts  there  is  as  large  a  number  of  cand  ...  tes 
at  the  present  moment  in  any  year  (as  the  examination 
returns  show)  from  other  universities  (such  as  Oxford, 
Cambridge.  Victoria),  who  take  additional  degrees 
at  the  University  of  London,  as  there  is  from  Univer- 
sity College  and  King's  College  combined,  that  is  to 
say,  that  so  far  as  the  granting  of  university  privi- 
leges to  the  colleges  is  concerned,  it  would  not 
really  affect  seriously  the  numbers  of  the  candi- 
dates at  Burlington  Gardens  ;  and  if  it  did  affect 
the  numbers  to  some  extent,  it  would  be  a  useful 
depletion  to  the  really  crowded  examination  rooms  of 
Burlington  Gardens.  Then  as  University  College 
and  King's  College  are  willing  to  unite  for  the  purpose 
of  exercising  this  university  privilege,  I  wish  to  say 
something  with  regard  to  their  fitness  to  receive  this 
privilege.  In  the  first  place  with  regard  to  the 
efficiency  of  their  buildings  and  equipment,  and  so  far 
as  endowments  are  concerned,  those  matters  have  been 
pointed  out  by  Sir  George  Young  and  Dr.  Wace.  I 
should  wish  to  add  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  that 
they  are  fitted  to  receive  this  privilege  on  the  ground 
of  the  status  of  the  professors  among  men  of  science 
and  learning,  and  the  class,  and  character  of  the  teach- 
ing which  is  given.  Evidence  of  that  of  course  may 
be  obtained  in  various  ways,  and  a  simple  examina- 
tion of  the  list  of  professors  in  University  College  and 
King's  College  will  go  a  long  way  towards  establish- 
ing what  I  say  ;  tbut  I  have  here  a  list  of  publi- 
cations by  professors  in  the  faculty  of  science  in 
University  College,  and  their  pupils,  showing  the 
nature  of  the  work,  and  of  the  teaching  which  tlie 
professors  of  University  College  are  giving,  and 
showing  that  it  is  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  which  the  Bishop  of  London  alluded  to 
just  now,  in  which  the  student  is  not  merely  prepared 
in  the  contents  of  books,  but  is  made  to  think,  and 
follow  the  processes  of  thought,  and  methods  of 
inquiry,  which  are  pursued  by  his  teacher.  And 
while  this  list  is  a  somewhat  lengthy  one,  I  should 
wisli  to  insist  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  system  which 
is  working  at  a  great  disadvantage  ;  that  such  work 
is  done  in  spite  of  a  system  which  discourages  it. 

646.  Will  you  put  that  list  in  ;  it  might  be  printed 
as  an  appendix  ?  —  If  you  please  {handing  in  the 
same.  See  Appendix  No.  9).  This  kind  of  work 
\$  done  in  spite  of  a  system  that  discourages 
it,  or  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  any  system 
that  would  encourage  it.  A  large  number  of  our 
pupils  at  University  College  are  not  candidates  for 
any  degree;  that  is  an  important  point.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  tho  power  of  giving  a 
degree,  a  very  large  number  of  them  do  not  take  a 
degree  anywhere;  they  come  to  particular  classes, 
and  to  particular  courses,  but  they  do  not  take  any 
degree.  Only  a  proportion  are  candidates  for 
degrees  of  the  University  of  London  at  Burlington 
House. 

647.  Is  that  because  they  think  the  examination  is 
too  difficult,  or  for  any  other  reason? — It  is  because 
^he  examination  is  not  on  lines  which  suit  their 
requirements  ;  they  do  not  want  to  follow  the  parti- 
cular curriculum  which  the  university  has  laid  down. 
Then  if  I  might  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  medical  degrees,  although  I  do  not  speak  as 
representing  the  medical  profession,  I  am  speaking 
rather  individually  in  this  matter,  I  should  wish  to 
say  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of 
the  medical  students  are  drawn  away  at  a  certain 
period  of  their  career  to  Scotland  and  Durham  with 
the  object  of  getting  the  right  to  call  themselves 
doctors. 
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Professor         648.  That  is  because  they  can  get  it  more  easily  ? 
E.  Ray        — Because  they  can  get  it  more  easily  in  Scotland  and 
m'^^LLIi    Durham  than  they  can  at  Burlington  House. 

FR  S      '      649.  Is  it  that  the  time  is  shorter  than  is  required 

  for  preparation,  or  is  it  because  the  examination  is  not 

33  June  1888.    so  severe  ? — I  should  say  myself  that  it  is  because  the 

 .   examination  is  not  so  severe  in  the  sense  that  the 

examination  is  not  so  uncertain  ;  not  too  remote  from 
the  teaching  and  immediate  experience  of  the 
candidate. 

650.  In  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  degrees 
of  Durham  and  the  Scotch  Universities,  do  they  go 
through  the  course  of  teaching  there,  attending  the 
lectures  of  the  professors  there  ? — For  a  certain 
limited  time.  They  produce  evidence  of  attendance 
at  part  of  their  course  in  London,  and  then  they  have 
to  take  a  certain  limited  attendance  in  the  Scotch 
universities  or  in  Durham. 

651.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  Assuming  that  the 
examination  at  Durham,  or  the  Scotch  universities,  is 
sufficient,  is  it  any  disadvantage  that  a  man  should 
receive  his  education  partly  at  one  place  and  partly  at 
another;  would  that  not  rather  tend  to  enlarge  his 
views  ? — 1  think  the  disadvantage  is  not  in  the  case  of 
those  men  themselves  who  go  to  these  institutions ;  it 
is  in  the  case  of  those  first  of  all  who  cannot  go ;  and, 
secondly,  the  disadvantage  is  to  the  teaching  institu- 
tions of  London  which  lose  their  students  and  are 
prevented  from  developing  their  resources  to  the  fulles 
degree.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  material  for  study  in  the  later  parts  of 
a  medical  career  is  far  greater  in  London  than  in  any 
city  in  the  world. 

652.  (Chairman.)  The  clinical  advantages  of  course 
are  greater,  but  might  it  not  easily  happen  that  there 
was  a  teacher  of  great  eminence  at  Edinburgh,  we 
will  say,  whom  a  medical  student  having  means  and 
time  that  enabled  him  to  do  it,  would  like  to  go  to 
study  under,  simply  for  the  object  of  learning  all 
he  can  and  wherever  it  is  best  taught  ? --Certainly ; 
that  would  always  operate,  and  in  the  same  way  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  for  students  from  Edinburgh 
to  come  to  London  and  attend  the  teachers  of  great 
eminence  in  London,  and  take  a  degree  in  London 
which  they  cannot  at  present  do.  At  the  present  time 
a  man  cannot  take  his  degree  in  the  present  Univer- 
sity of  London  unless  he  passes  through  the  whole 
curriculum  exactly  according  to  the  standards  which 
are  prescribed,  within  certain  intervals  of  time.  I 
wish  to  say  again  that  I  am  not  speaking  for  my 
medical  colleagues,  but  I  myself  feel  that  there  is  a 
very  strong  objection  to  allowing  a  body  like  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  administer  an 
academic  title. 

653.  Is  that  with  regard  to  their  application  that 
they  should  have  power  to  do  so  ? — Yes.  I  think  that 
any  system  by  which  a  share  of  the  administration  of 
a  medical  degree  in  conjunction  with  King's  Coliege 
and  University  College  could  be  accorded  to  the 
actual  teachers  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  medical 
schools,  would  be  very  much  preferable  to  a  system  in 
which  these  medical  corporations,  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  were  concerned ;  because 
they  are  purely  professional  bodies,  having  at  heart  the 
interests  of  the  profession  in  another  way  altogether 
and  they  are  concerned  with  other  matters  than  the 
academical  or  intellectual  interests  of  medicine. 

654.  {Sir  William  Thomson.)  Is  it  not  true  that 
a  large  part  of  modern  science  has  been  created  by 
university  teachers? — Certainly.  I  should  say  that 
one  of  the  reasons,  in  proportion  to  the  general 
activity  of  the  English  race,  of  the  backwardness  of 
England  at  the  present  time  in  many  branches  of 
scientific  research  is  that  we  have  not  arrangements 
for  placing  the  teacher  in  his  proper  position  in  regard 
to  that  matter. 

655.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  every  en- 
couragement and  facility  should  be  given  to  uni- 
versity teachers  to  extend  the  branch  of  science  with 
which  they  are  connected? — I  do;  I  thiuk  that  the 
system  of  requiring  a  university   teacher  to  teach 


according  to  a  schedule  prevents  his  going  on  with 
his  subject  and  keeps  him  to  the  current  knowledge 
instead  of  encouraging  him  to  make  new  knowledge 
and  to  lead  his  pupils  to  new  knowledge. 

656.  Do  you  think  when  a  university  teacher  has 
obtained  results  of  research  or  observation  he  should  be 
encouraged  or  allowed  to  teach  those  to  his  students, 
even  before  they  have  been  published  ? — 1  think  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  it  adds  immensely  to 
the  interests  of  his  teaching  and  the  intellectual  effect 
on  his  pupils ;  it  gives  them  a  new  interest  altogether 
in  their  study  to  feel  that  they  are  really  taking  part  in 
the  progress  of  a  movement,  and  if  as  soon  as  they  have 
passed  through  their  earlier  period  of  teaching  they 
join  in  the  same  work  which  they  have  been  witnessing 
under  the  hands  of  their  professor. 

657.  Are  you  aware  that  Newton's  optics  was  first 
given  to  the  world  as  optical  lectures  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge  ;  "  Lectiones  Opticas  "  was  the  title  ? — 
Yes. 

658.  Has  it  not  been  very  much  the  case,  both 
before  and  after  that  time  in  the  universities  of 
Europe,  that  great  advances  in  science  and  very  many 
of  the  modern  advances  in  science  have  come  before 
the  world  entirely  in  university  lectures  before  be- 
coming known  in  any  other  way  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

659.  If  the  university  teacher  teaches  results  and 
discoveries  of  his  own  to  his  pupils,  do  you  think  he 
ought  to  be  also  allowed  to  examine  them  in  a  degree 
examination  ? — I  think  if  he  is  worthy  to  teach  he  is 
worthy  to  examine ;  the  teaching  being  the  greater 
function  it  certainly  would,  cover  the  less  function  of 
examination. 

660.  And  if  all  the  candidates  for  a  degree  had  gone 
through  a  univiersty  and  had  taken,  at  all  events,  a 
part  of  their  education  from  the  same  teachers,  is  the 
objection  that  the  examiner  is  known  to  them  and 
that  the  particular  points  of  science  which  have  been 
worked  upon  by  the  examiner  are  known  to  them,  an 
objection  to  the  fairness  of  the  examination  provided, 
that  all  have  been  taught  together  by  the  same 
teacher  ? — No,  I  think  not.  Of  course  that  kind  of  ob- 
jection has  come  about  where  there  have  been  very  great 
pecuniary  rewards  adjudicated  by  competitive  exami- 
nation. In  the  professorial  universities,  in  the  Scotch 
universities,  for  instance,  there  are  not  such  pecuniary 
rewards  after  competitive  examination.  Those  exist 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  are  an  immense  injury 
to  all  real  study ;  but  we  should  hope  in  the  future 
university  of  London  that  no  such  premium  upon 
examination,  or  success  in  examination  would  ever 
exist. 

661.  Do  you  think  the  present  Loudon  University 
is  more  adapted  to  promote  proficiency  in  learning 
what  has  already  been  known  in  text  books  than  to 
promote  a  spirit  of  advancement  on  the  part  of 
students,  and  of  teachers  concerned  with  the  students  ? 
— I  think  it  necessarily  only  encourages  the  acquire- 
ment of  current  knowledge  and  has  no  tendency  to 
encourage  the  making  of  new  knowledge,  which  I 
think  is  the  most  important  function  of  a  university. 

662.  In  point  of  fact,  so  far  as  any  technical  sub- 
ject such  as  medical  practice  is  concerned,  can  an 
examiner  in  the  London  University  practically  bring 
forward  as  part  of  his  examination  the  best  that  he 
knows  in  every  case  ? — Probably  not. 

663.  But  on  the  other  hand,  a  teacher  may,  with 
judiciousness,  of  course,  and  common  sense  in  his 
teaching,  teach  the  best  that  he  knows  ? — Yes. 

664.  And  he  may  also,  if  he  is  connected  with  the 
examination,  if  he  is  examining  his  own  pupils,  bring 
in  something  of  the  best  and  newest  that  he  knows, 
into  the  examination,  always  judiciously,  of  course  ? 
— Certainly  ;  he  is  on  a  different  footing  altogether. 

665.  Do  you  think  that  the  establishment  of  a 
teaching  university  of  London  would  in  that  way 
promote  life  and  vigour  in  teaching,  and  also  promote 
the  advancement  of  science,  more  than  it  is  promoted 
by  any  institution  in  London  just  now  ? — 1  think  so, 
on  the  condition  that  it  was  a  professorial  university 
and  not  a  federal  university. 
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666.  ( Chairman.)  I  suppose  you  would  not  be  of 
opinion  that  any  university,  for  its  pass  degrees,  should 
go  into  those  higher  regions  ? — To  a  certain  extent, 
a  student,  even  for  his  pass  degrees,  would  be  as- 
sociated with  that  kind  of  thing. 

667.  You  would  hardly  expect  from  an  arts  student, 
would  you,  a  knowledge  of  the  latest  new  discoveries  ? 
— Yes,  in  certain  regions  ;  it  is  not  more  difficult  for 
him  to  take  an  interest  in  and  to  understand  some- 
thing which  is  recent  and  new  than  it  is  in  older 
matter??. 

663.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  If  he  has  been 
tauglit  it? — Yes,  if  he  has  been  properly  taught ;  in 
fact  it  is  easier. 

669.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  Have  you  as  an  exa- 
miner of  the  London  University  found  yourself  pre- 
vented from  putting  the  best  of  your  knowledge  into 
the  examination  papers  ? — Certainly  ;  if  the  Com- 
mission wish  I  can  mention  a  particular  case  which 
has  vexed  me  in  tbis  matter.  I  have  felt  restrained 
in  teaching,  owing  to  the  exclusion  of  a  particular 
interesting  and  important  animal  from  the  schedule 
of  the  University  of  London,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
was  a  very  important  form  to  introduce  into  the  series 
prescribed  for  the  examination,  in  order  that  the 
students  might  understand  the  nature  of  a  vertebrate 
animal. 

670.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Does  the  Senate  of  the  London 
University  meet  once  a  year  to  settle  the  curriculum, 
or  is  it  a  permanent  thing  ? — I  do  not  know ;  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  London  are  unknown  to  its  examiners ;  we  are  not 
allowed  to  have  any  part  in  them. 

671.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  And  out  of  fairness 
to  candidates  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  that  they  should  confine  their  examination 
to  what  can  be  learnt  in  text  books  ? — Quite  so. 
When  I  wrote  to  a  member  of  the  Senate  with  regard 
to  tie  introduction  of  this  particular  animal  called  the 
Amphioxus,  the  ground  of  the  objection  made  to  this 
animal  was  that  it  was  only  recently  that  its  structure 
had  become  known,  and  it  was  only  under  certain 
restricted  conditions  that  it  could  be  obtained  for 
study.  I  was  able  to  obtain  it  for  my  pupils  to  any 
extent,  and  was  prepared  to  teach  and  explain  to 
them  its  history  and  nature.  I  am  aware,  of  course 
that  it  is  only  a  small  matter ;  but  I  think  it  is  au 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  check  that  exists. 

672.  ( Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  further  which 
you  wish  to  explain  on  the  question  of  a  teaching 
university  for  London  ? — I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to 
say,  excepting  one  word  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  name,  which  I  have  heard  mentioned.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Commission  that  with  regard 
to  nearly  all  foreign  universities  the  name  of  this 
university  is  not  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  it 
exists,  but  it  is  generally  named  after  some  individual. 
For  instance,  the  Leopold  Caroline  University,  of  So- 
and-so  :  and  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  several  universities  of  a  particular  town ;  we  may 
have  the  Imperial  University  of  London  ;  we  may 
have  the  Collegiate  or  Professorial,  or  Albert  Univer- 
sity of  London,  and  so  on. 

673.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  Is  there  any  instance 
of  two  universities  having  their  centre  in  the  same 
place  ? — I  believe  there  is  in  Dublin. 

674.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  And  in  Aberdeen 
there  were  Mareschal  College  and  King's  College,  two 
independent  universities  ? — They  were  independent, 
but  they  are  fused  now. 

675.  But  for  a  very  long  time  they  remained  inde- 
pendent universities  in  that  small  place  ? — Yes. 

676.  The  reason  for  independence  in  so  small  a 
place  was  considered  not  good,  and  they  were  fused 
with  great  benefit  ?  —That  is  so.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  in  what  may  be  called  the  London  area 
there  are  some  8,000,000  people  without  a  single 
teaching '  university,  with  merely  one  examining 
University  of  London,  but  in  Scotland  there  are 
some  four  universities  with  a  much  smaller  population. 
I  really  think  that  in  the  thick  centre  of  population 


formed  by  London  we  have  a  claim  to  have  a  degree-  Professor 
giving  body  of  the  nature  which  we  advocate.  E-  J*a" 

677.  (Chairman.)  With  the  exception  just  men-  ma  LL  U 
tioned    by  our  colleague    there  is  no  instance  in  F.R.S. 

Scotland  of  more  universities  than  one  in  the  same   

place,  is  there  ? — No,  but  they  are  not  very  far  apart ;    23  June  1888. 

and  if  you  take,  apart  from  locality,  the  mere  question  

of  population,  the  population  of  Scotland  is  about  half 
that  of  the  London  area. 

67F.  Are  there  more  universities  than  one  in  Paris  ? 
— Thore  is  a  very  peculiar  system  in  France.  The 
University  of  Paris  is  the  university  of  France,  it 
compi  ises  the  whole ;  there  are  faculties  in  different 
towns.  But  there  are  several  bodies  of  the  nature  of 
universities  in  Paris. 

67P.  Are  there  more  universities  than  one  in  Berlin  ? 
—No 

680.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Paris  is  the  largest 
instance  of  a  federal  university,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

681.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Dublin  presents  exactly  what  you 
mean  ;  the  old  university  has  remained  co-extensive 
with  Trinity  College ;  you  must  be  a  member  and  go 
through  the  prescribed  course.  The  Royal  University 
is  an  examining  body  exactly  like  the  University  of 
London,  and  examines  irrespective  of  the  part  you 
come  from  ;  you  may  come  from  the  colonies  or  from 
colleges  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

6p2.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Do  you  approve  of 
the  name  of  the  Albert  University  of  London  ?■ — If 
that  name  would  facilitate  in  any  way  the  essential 
part  of  the  arrangement,  namely,  the  conferring  this 
privilege  upon  University  and  King's  College,  I  have 
no  objection  to  it. 

683.  (Chairman.)  Of  course  the  question  of  name 
is  one  that  we  are  not  exactly  going  into ;  but  any- 
thing that  illustrates  or  may  have  a  tendency  to 
get  over  the  difficulty  may  be  noticed.  Should  you 
be  in  favour  of  such  a  distinction  as  calling  one  the 
teaching  university  of  London,  and  the  other  the 
examining  university  of  London  ? — I  think  that  would 
be  rather  difficult,  because  the  teaching  university 
would  also  examine;  it  would  be  the  teaching  and 
examining  university. 

684.  True. — I  think  it  might  be  called  by  some 
name  like  the  Albert  University.  One  further  point, 
and  the  last  point  I  would  mention,  is,  that  I  think  it 
is  not  in  any  way  necessary  or  desirable  that  such 
a  university  should  in  the  first  instance  be  constituted 
so  as  to  be  of  any  very  great  size,  or  to  conlain  a 
number  of  institutions,  or  a  number  of  representative 
bodies.  I  think  that  it  would  be  better  that  it  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  ;  and  that  even  if  it  begins  with 
so  small  a  body,  relatively,  to  London,  as  would  be 
University  and  King's  Colleges,  if  the  university 
power  were  given  to  those  colleges,  with  possibly 
some  metropolitan  medical  element  added,  it  would 
grow  in  course  of  time,  and  would  grow  more  natu- 
rally and  more  healthily  than  if  various  institutions 
were  thrown  in  on  the  top  of  these  bodies  to  start 
with. 

685.  A  university,  so  far  as  might  be,  ought  to  give 
degrees  in  all  faculties,  ought  it  not,  unless  practical 
objections  prevent  it  ? — Yes. 

686.  Then  the  law  is  not  excluded  in  your  view,  is 
it  ? — There  are  professors  of  law  at  University  College 
and  King's  College,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  colleges 
should  not  give  degrees  in  law ;  without  any  question 
of  calling  to  the  bar  or  anything  of  that  kind,  or  inter- 
fering with  such  arrangements,  they  could  give 
degrees  for  academic  knowledge  of  law. 

687.  Do  you  see  any  solid  objection  to  introducing 
into  such  a  university,  if  constituted,  legal  colleges,  is 
willing  to  come  in,  like  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  medical 
colleges,  such  as  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  although  they  are  not  directly  teaching 
bodies  ? — I  do  see  this  objection,  that  they  make 
the  university  then  a  federal  university  ;  they  intro- 
duce a  number  of  teachers  of  the  same  subjects,  who 
have  to  arrange  with  one  another,  and  draw  up 
schedules  and  lists  ;  they  make  it  no  longer  possible 
to  have  a  single  representative  of  a  subject. 

H  4 
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Professor         688.  I  do  not  quite  see  that ;  because  in  the  case 

E.  Ray  that  I  have  put,  the  legal  colleges  would  represent 
Jfefk  LLD    ono  SUDjecr>  tne  medical  colleges  would  represent 

F.  Ii.S.     '  anotnei'»  ar>d  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  they 
  should  have  a  voice  in  the  examinations  in  science  or 

23  June  1888.  in  art. — They  are  already  colleges,  and  not  individual 
 professors,  or  bodies  of  professors. 

689.  Both  the  bodies  I  have  mentioned,  the  medical 
and  legal,  have  this  position,  they  do  not  themselves 
directly  teach,  but  they  have  teaching  bodies  con- 
nected with  them  :  the  Council  of  Legal  Education 
connected  with  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  the  medical 
schools  with  the  two  colleges,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  but  I 
should  be  afraid  of  spoiling  a  good  thing  by  trying  to 
do  toe  much  at  once.  I  think  it  would  make  a  great 
difficulty  if  a  number  of  institutions  were  brought  to- 
gether ;  I  think  it  would  render  the  whole  institution 
weak. 

690.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Both  the  Irish  universities  give 
the  degrees  of  doctor  of  laws  and  bachelor  ot  laws,  and 
they  give  them  on  examinations ;  that  is  all  you  pro- 
pose to  do  ? — Quite  so.  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be 
necessarily  for  that  purpose,  that  either  legal  corpora- 
tions or  medical  corporations  should  be  represented. 
This  power  would  be  entrusted  to  the  university  as 
universit}',  and  to  its  teachers ;  it  would  not  interfere 
with  any  existing  privilege  of  the  medical  or  legal 
corporations  ;  and  at  the  same  time  those  corporations 
would  not  interfere  with  the  independent  action  of 
the  university. 

691.  {Chairman.)  You  have  already  spoken  of  the 
objections  to  the  proposal  which  is  made  on  the  part 
of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  that  they 
should  have  the  power  to  give  degrees  ;  do  you  think 
they  would  be  satisfied  with  any  new  system  of 
university  of  this  kind  in  which  they  had  no  voice  in 
the  matter  ? — I  suppose  they  would  not  be  satisfied. 

692.  Would  it  not  be  rather,  prima  facie,  a  reason- 
able thing  that  they  should  have  this  voice? — I  think 
myself,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  so,  it  is  an  unreason- 
able request  on  the  part  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  that  they  should  have  the  power  of 
granting  the  academic  title. 

693.  1  understood  you  to  say  that,  and  to  give  some 
of  the  reasons  for  it ;  but  if  that  is  so,  then,  assuming 
it  is  not  given  to  them,  does  that  not  rather  strengthen 
their  case  for  having  a  locus  standi  upon  the  new 
univer&ity  which  you  want  to  establish  ? — No,  because 
I  think  that  the  real  demand  which  they  represent  is 
a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  medical  teachers  in 
London  that  their  students  should  not  be  drafted  away 
from  them  to  other  centres ;  and  that  would  be 
satisfied  without  the  corporate  action  of  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  being  called  in.  I  have 
heard  the  proposal  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  called,  by  one  of  the  leading  fellows  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  a  proposal  to  grant  a  bogus 
degree  ;  and  that  seems  to  me  very  much  what  it  is, 
if  the  degree  is  granted  by  a  non-academic  body. 

694.  {Sir  William  Thomson.)  Do»you  think  that  a 
body  composed  of  practitioners,  and  whose  first  duty  it 
is  to  attend  to  medical  practice  is  so  well  adapted  as  a 
body  whose  primary  duty  is  teaching,  to  give  degrees  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  a  usurpation  of  the  well-known 
character  and  significance  of  a  university  degree  to 
entrust  it  to  such  a  body. 

695.  Suppose  that  a  teaching  university  were 
founded  in  London  do  you  think  it  would  be  advis- 
able that  recognition  of  attendance  in  some  of  the 
hospital  courses  of  lectures  should  be  allowed  as  part 
of  the  qualification  lor  a  degree  ? — I  have  omitted  to 
mention  that.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  much  on  the 
medical  question,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  most  im- 
portant means  of  bringing  in  the  sympathy,  and  really 
satisfying  the  desires  of  the  medical  teachers  in 
London,  that  the  university  so  formed  by  the  union  of 
King's  College  and  University  College  should  require, 
say  only  two  out  of  the  five  years  of  medical  study  to 
be  pursued  within  the  walls,  so  to  speak,  within  the 
area  of  teaching  of  the  professors  of  the  university, 
that  three  years  should  be  recognised  elsewhere.  A 


plan  of  that  kind  would  be  a  means  of  really  bring- 
ing in  the  teaching  of  the  hospitals,  making  the  uni- 
versity avail  itself  of  the  clinical  teaching  of  all  the 
great  hospitals  of  London.  And  that  is  already 
carried  out  in  the  Scotch  universities  and  in  the  Victoria 
University.  The  recently  established  Victoria  Uni- 
versity takes  the  same  line  of  only  requiring  attend- 
ance for  two  years  out  of  five  for  the  medical  degree 
within  the  walls,  so  to  speak,  of  the  university. 

696.  And  with  respect  to  giving  the  Law  degrees, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  recognise  the 
teaching,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  carried  on  by 
the  council  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  as  part  of  the 
curriculum  for  the  Law  degree  of  the  university  r1 — I 
should  think  very  probably  it  would  be  so,  but  I  am 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  that  teaching. 

697.  (Dr.  Ball.)  The  medical  department  seems 
<o  me  very  strongly  represented  in  the  Senate  of 
the  London  University.  I  find  six  phyaicians,  who 
seem  to  me  to  be  of  great  eminence  (not  being  English 
I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  them  as  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission,  who  are  English).  Sir 
William  Gull  is  one  •  Sir  William  Jenner  is  another  ; 
Dr.  Johnson  is  another  ;  Dr.  Pye-Smith  is  another; 
Dr.  Wilkes  is  another;  and  Dr.  Quain  is  another.  Is 
not  that  a  strong  representation  ? — There  is  only  one 
acting  teacher  among  them. 

698.  One  matter  to  be  considered  about  the  existing 
university  is  whether  we  shall  be  at  liberty  to  recom- 
mend reform  and  improvement  in  it.  Coming  now  to 
examine  the  constitution  of  the  Senate,  the  medical 
department  seems  to  me  very  strongly  represented  ; 
there  is  Sir  William  Gull,  Sir  William  Jenner,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Pye-Smith,  Dr.  Quain,  and  Dr.  Wilkes, 
at  least  they  all  have  M.D.  after  their  names  ? — But 
only  one  of  them  is  a  teacher,  or  has  been  a  teacher, 
for  many  y(ars. 

699.  Who  is  that  ?— Dr.  Pye-Smith.  Sir  William 
Gull  is  not  now  even  able  to  practise.  Sir  William 
J enner  has  not  been  a  teacher  for  many  years  passed, 
nor  has  Dr.  Quain.  Dr.  Wilkes  has  more  recently 
been  a  teacher,  but  for  seven  or  eight  years  he  has 
ceased  to  teach,  and  Dr.  Pye-Smith  is  the  only  one 
who  is  a  teacher. 

700.  If  besides  taking  persons  who  were  not 
teachers  there  were  introduced  some  who  were 
teachers  would  not  that  give  a  very  good  representa- 
tion on  the  Senate  for  medical  purposes.  I  find  many 
of  the  Senate  are  persons  who  would  not  interfere. 
Thus  I  find  the  Duke  cf  Devonshire,  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  the  Earl  of  Kimberley.  Viscount  Sherbrooke, 
Lord  Bayleigh,  Lord  Acton,  Lord  Herschell,  and  Mr. 
Balfour,  the  Irish  Secretary.  These  are  all  persons 
who  are  very  much  engaged,  and  I  find  Sir  Bobert 
Fowler,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ;  they  cannot 
interfere  actively  in  all  these  things ;  would  not  six 
out  of  what  remain  be  a  large  representation  for  the 
medical  profession  ? —  There  are  even  more,  because 
there  is  Sir  James  Paget ;  he  is  Vice-Chancellor. 

701.  That  would  make  seven  ? — But  he  again  has 
not  been  a  teacher  for  many  years. 

702.  With  respect  to  your  department,  who  repre- 
sents it  on  the  Senate  ? — Professor  Huxiey,  who  four 
years  ago  retired  from  all  teaching  and  from  his  official 
work  on  account  of  failing  health.  It  was  not  until 
he  was  thus  invalided  that  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London. 

703.  Is  there  any  other  representative  ? — No  one 
else, 

704.  Who  represents  the  purely  classical  depart- 
ment ;  I  am  asking  this  because  you  say  they  do  not 
consult  the  examiners? — Lord  Granville  I  suppose 
represents  the  classical  or  the  modern  languages ;  I  do 
not  know.  Dr.  William  Smith  is,  I  think,  a  member 
of  the  Senate. 

705.  William  Smith,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  ?— Yes, 
but  there  is  really  no  profession,  I  think,  or  any 
attempt  to  make  the  Senate  represent  different  subjects ; 
there  is  no  regulation  that  it  should,  and  it  really 
could  not  on  the  present  lines  of  the  university. 
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706-7.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  else 
which  you  wish  to  add  to  your  evidence  ? — Nothing 
else. 

708.  {Professor  Stokes.)  One  question  with  regard 
to  a  point  in' your  evidence.  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  there  was  no  teaching  university  that  did  not 
receive  a  subsidy  from  Government  ? — Yes. 

709.  What  subsidy  have  you  in  your  mind  in  the 
case  of  the  old  universities  ?— The  Regius  professor- 
ships. 

710.  {Dr.  Ball.)  But  the  old  universities  or  their 
colleges  have  endowments  given  by  the  Crown.  Queen 
Elizabeth  gave  to  Dublin,  and  there  were  royal 
founders  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — Yes,  there  are 
many  colleges  founded  in  that  way,  as  well  as  the 
Eegius  professorships. 

711.  {Chairman.)  The  Regius  professorships  of 
Oxford,  except  those  which  happen  to  be  annexed  to 
canonries  at  Christ  Church,  have  not  had  from  the 
public  any  considerable  endowments,  have  they? — 
If  you  take  the  case  of  an  old  university  I  think  that 
the  colleges  and  universities,  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
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professorships,  have  had  considerable  grants  in  past 
times  of  land  from  the  Crown. 

712.  My  impression  is  that  that  is  a  proposition 
which  may  be  very  controvertible.  Until  recently  I 
think  it  was  true  that  the  nation  drew  more  from  the 
University  of  Oxford  by  the  fees  which  were  levied   23  June  1888 

upon  degrees  than  it  contributed  to  the  university;  

no  doubt  those  fees  have  been  remitted  ? — I  think  it  is  a 

question  of  interpretation,  because  it  might  be  main- 
tained, for  instance,  that  the  whole  foundation  of 
Christ  Church  was  really  out  of  public  funds. 

713.  I  took  you  into  controvertible  ground  I  know. 
Of  course,  in  a  sense,  it  is  true  that  by  public  action 
the  endowments  have  been  dealt  with,  but  they  did 
not  come  originally  out  of  the  public  purse? — Not 
from  the  taxes  ;  nobody  maintained  that. 

714.  They  are  not  in  the  nature  of  a  subsidy  given 
by  Parliament,  which  I  thought  we  had  been  speaking 
about  ? — Because  they  belong  to  a  date  before  Parlia- 
ment was  in  the  habit  of  granting  subsidies. 

715.  {Sir  William  Thomson.)  And  royal  founda- 
tions have  had  what  we  must  regard  as  national 
funds  ? — Certainly. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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(1.)  In  my  oral  evidence  I  think  I  have  hardly 
dwelt  sufficiently  on  the  fact  that  it  is  essential  (in  my 
judgment)  for  the  success  of  the  new  university  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  entirely  professorial  and  not 
federal.  (The  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  used  is 
explained  in  my  evidence.) 

It  seems  to  be  of  prime  importance  to  avoid  setting 
up  a  new  institution  with  a  clumsy  and  complicated 
constitution.  The  success  or  failure  of  the  university 
depends  absolutely  on  its  having  the  right  constitution, 
on'its  being  a  really  effective  machine.  It  is  neces- 
sary not  to  attempt  to  do  too  much  in  the  first  instance, 
and  to  remember  that  the  institution  may  very  readily 
be  rendered  futile  and  unworkable  by  an  endeavour  to 
please  or  to  satisfy  a  variety  of  rival  interests.  The 
erection  of  a  new  university  in  London  must  inevitably 
lead  to  jealousies  and  discontent ;  but  if  the  university 
is  made  a  strong  and  compact  body,  it  will  stand 
against  opposition  and  eventually  conciliate  and  make 
terms  with  its  opponents. 

It  is  most  important  that  a  false  element  should  not 
be  introduced  in  the  very  foundation  of  the  university 
by  recognising  in  any  way  the  corporations  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  or  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or 
the  Law  corporations. 

The  university  should  be  absolutely  independent  of 
these  bodies,  but  have  power  to  negotiate  with  them 
and  to  recognise  their  teaching  and  examination  for 
certain  purposes  and  as  a  condition  of  reciprocal 
recognition  by  them  of  the  university. 

(2.)  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  necessity  for 
adopting  the  provisions  of  the  petition  and  draft 
charter  of  University  and  King's  Colleges,  as  they 
stand,  supposing  it  were  decided  to  establish  a  new 
university  in  London.  Those  documents  maybe  taken 
as  indicating  the  kind  of  arrangement  which  the 
colleges  are  willing  to  make.  But  were  other  arrange- 
ments authoritatively  placed  before  the  governing 
bodies  of  those  colleges,  they  would  in  all  probability 
be  accepted,  supposing  that  they  tended  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  proposals  of  the  petition,  and  were 
conditional  to  the  granting  of  university  powers. 

It  is  probable  that  the  colleges  would  accept  a  pro- 
position which  embodied  a  more  complete  combination 
and  harmonious  organisation  of  the  professoriate  of 
the  two  colleges  than  has  been  actually  proposed. 
Thus  the  new  university  might  have  a  united  faculty 
of  arts  and  sciences  (or  literature  and  science),  con- 
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sisting  of  24  professors,  and  of  these,  12  should  be 
professors  of  University  College  and  12  of  King's 
College,  but  the  chairs  might  be  so  defined  and  dis- 
tributed that  the  12  in  the  one  college  were  in  subjects 
distinct  from  those  of  the  12  belonging  to  the  other 
college.  Each  college  would  retain  its  power  to 
appoint  extra-university  professors  in  addition  to  its 
12  university  professors.  The  12  university  professors 
from  each  College  alone  would  take  part  dejure  in  the 
government  of  the  university  and  its  examinations.  In 
the  conduct  of  the  examinations  they  would  be  assisted 
by  assessor-examiners,  not  being  professors  of  the 
university.  Thus  there  would  be  a  direct  inducement 
to  the  two  colleges  to  concentrate  their  resources  each 
on  the  development  of  the  12  professorial  chairs 
assigned  to  the  college  by  the  university,  and  for  the 
students  of  the  one  college  to  frequent  the  teaching  of 
the  university  professors  of  the  other  college,  so  as  to 
bring  about  an  amalgamation  of  the  teaching  of  the 
two  institutions  under  the  new  common  authority  of  the 
university.  The  24  (or  larger  number  if  a  larger 
number  were  considered  useful)  university  professors 
of  the  united  faculty  of  arts  and  science  would, 
together  with  the  professors  of  the  faculties  of  law 
and  of  medicine,  constitute  the  Senatus  Academicus 
of  the  University.  To  complete  this  body  four  repre- 
sentatives from  the  council  of  University  College  and 
four  from  the  council  of  King's  College,  might  be 
added. 

The  Senatus  thus  formed  would  be  the  sole  and 
absolute  governing  body  of  the  new  university.  It 
would  have  power  to  form  standing  committees,  e.g., 
of  finance ;  of  curricula  (one  for  each  course  of  study 
leading  to  a  degree)  ;  and  of  other  kinds.  It  would 
appoint  its  own  vice-chancellor  or  president,  who 
should  be  one  of  its  professorial  members,  and  the 
Crown  might  appoint  a  chancellor. 

A  governing  body  so  constituted  would  work  easily 
and  effectively  because  its  members  would  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  requirements  of  the  university,  and 
thoroughly  interested  personally  and  professionally  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the 
university. 

It  is  most  important  not  to  constitute  an  unnecessary 
series  of  councils  and  courts ;  since  the  loss  of  time 
and  friction  caused  by  their  deliberations  will  prevent 
efficiency  by  excluding  busy  and  active  men  from 
taking  part  in  them. 
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Professor  The  Senatus  Academicus  would  entrust  as  much 

Lankester.  power  as  possible  to  the  individual  professor,  and  would 
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 '    appropriate  committees,  whilst  it  would  always  retain 

the  control  of  all  affairs  in  its  own  hands,  as  expressed 
by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  its  members. 

(3.)  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing 
a  true  "  professorial  "  university  in  London,  is  that 
offered  by  the  existing  arrangements  for  medical 
education,  and  the  consequent  jealousies  of  a  number 
of  independent  medical  schools. 

These  difficulties  are,  by  no  means,  insuperable. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  establish  a  professorial 
university  without  exciting  some  discontent,  but  an 
equitable  arrangement  can  be  devised  which  is  all  that 
is  necessary,  provided  that  it  coincides  with  increased 
efficiency  and  with  greater,  scope  for  the  teacher  as 
well  as  greater  facilities  for  the  student. 

A  demand  on  the  part  of  London  medical  teachers 
for  degrees  for  London  students  other  than  those  of 
Burlington  Gardens,  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of 
the  present  inquiry. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  demand  (in  my 
opinion  a  reasonable  one)  is  for  degrees  which  shall 
be  given  on  the  same  terms  as  in  Edinburgh  and  in 
Durham. 

The  reasonable  response  to  that  demand  is  not  to 
give  two  medical  corporations  the  power  of  granting 
pseudo-academical  degrees,  but  to  constitute  a  univer- 
sity in  London  similar  to  that  of  Edinburgh,  and 
giving  facilities  to  medical  students  similar  to  those 
which  now  attract  them  to  Edinburgh. 

This  can  be  done  in  connexion  with  the  university 
faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  which  it  is  proposed  to 
form  by  the  combination  of  teachers  at  University  and 
King's  Colleges. 

The  essential  features  of  the  medical  degrees  given 
by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  are  : — 

1 .  A  comparatively  easy  matriculation  examination, 

with  power  to  the  candidate  to  defer  one  sub- 
ject until  the  completion  of  his  degree  course. 

2.  The  provision  of  an  adequate  course  of  instruc- 

tion by  professors  who  also  take  part  in  the 
examinations. 

3.  The  requirement  of  attendance  by  the  candidate 

on  courses  of  instruction,  combined  with  the 
important  proviso  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  attendance  required  may  be  given  through 
teachers  recognised  by  the  university  but  not 
holding  the  position  of  professors  in  the  univer- 
sity and  not  necessarily  teaching  in  Edinburgh 
but  in  other  towns,  e.g.,  London. 

4.  The  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  university 

of  certificates  of  university  examinations  and  of 
attendance  given  by  other  institutions  {e.g., 
London  institutions)  in  lieu  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  examinations  and  attendance  in 
Edinburgh. 

In  order  to  understand  the  question  of  medical  degrees 
it  is  necessary  to  take  note  of  the  general  features  of 
the  medical  curriculum  at  present  insisted  on  by 
British  Universities.  The  student  is  required  (a)  on 
entrance  at  the  university  to  pass  a  matriculation 
examination  in  the  subjects  of  school  education  or  (in 
some  cases)  to  produce  a  certificate  of  having  passed 
such  an  examination  ;  (b)  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
in  what  are  called  "  Preliminary  Sciences,"'  viz  : 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  and  Zoology  (the  latter 
two  now  sometimes  united  as  Biology),  and  to  pass 
examinations  in  these  subjects  ;  (c)  to  proceed  either 
after  having  passed  the  last-named  examinations  or 
without  any  specified  regulation  as  to  exact  period  of 
commencement,  to  the  study  of  Human  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  Whilst  one  year  is  usually  considered  the 
average  period  for  the  study  of  the  preliminary 
sciences,  one  year  or  one  year  and  a  half  are  required 
for  these  which  may  be  called  the  "intermediate 
course;''  (d)  finally,  the  university  student  becomes 
an  attendant  at  the  clinical  instruction  of  a  hospital, 
attends  systematic  courses  of  medicine,  obstetrics,  and 


surgery,  takes  practical  duties  in  the  hospital  and  in 
midwifery,  and  at  such  periods  as  are  convenient, 
attends  courses  in  Materia  Medica  (Pharmacology), 
Pathology  (usually  construed  as  appearances  of  diseased 
structures  after  death),  forensic  medicine,  and  one  or 
two  other  special  topics.  This  last  division  of  study 
may  overlap  to  some  extent  the  "  intermediate  course." 
It  occupies  from  two  to  three  years  as  a  minimum, 
and  may  be  designated  the  "  professional  course." 

The  essence  of  the  success  of  the  Scotch  univer- 
sities in  drawing  London  students  away  from  the 
schools  of  London,  is  that  they  recognise  extra 
university  attendance,  and  even  extra  university 
certificates  of  examination  in  each  of  these  separate 
divisions  of  the  curriculum,  and  only  require  a  portion 
of  the  student's  course  to  be  carried  out  within  the 
"  walls  "  (so  to  speak)  of  the  university  which  will 
admit  him  to  its  degree. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  a  system  by 
which  the  new  professorial  university  of  London 
should  recognise  the  teaching  in  subjects  competently 
taught  by  London  and  provincial  medical  schools, 
whilst  requiring  only  a  limited  proportion  of  atten- 
dance on  the  university  professors. 

The  question,  however,  arises  as  to  who  should  be 
the  university  professors  in  the  faculty  of  medicine 
of  the  new  university,  and  what  recognition  to  "  extra 
mural  teachers,"  and  in  what  subjects,  should  the 
university  be  compelled,  by  its  constitution  to  give  ? 
At  present,  owing  to  the  rivalry  amongst  the  eleven 
London  medical  schools,  there  is  an  attempt  in  every 
one  to  teach  every  subject  of  the  complete  curriculum 
including  the  preliminary  sciences,  and  even  the 
matriculation  subjects  (e.g.,  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Medical  School).  The  purpose  of  this  attempt  is  to 
prevent  the  student  from  making  a  beginning  in  any 
other  institution,  the  belief,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  experience,  being  that  where  the  student  com- 
mences his  studies,  there  he  will  stay. 

The  London  medical  schools  are  purely  voluntary 
associations  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  hospitals, 
they  have,  as  a  rule,  inadequate  space  for  teaching 
the  subjects  of  the  preliminary  and  intermediate 
courses,  and  no  endowments  or  other  resources  to 
assist  in  making  the  teaching  efficient.  Accord- 
ingly the  teaching  is  not  of  an  academical  character. 
On  the  other  hand  University  College  and  King's 
College,  but  especially  the  former,  have  very  ex- 
tensive arrangements  and  endowments  in  connexion 
with  these  earlier  studies.  They  are  not  voluntary 
speculations  of  the  medical  staff  of  a  hospital,  but 
are  public,  endowed,  institutions  with  professor- 
ships held  by  men  of  recognised  eminence  and  com- 
petency. Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  for  these 
colleges  to  make  any  arrangement  with  the  hos- 
pital medical  schools,  to  the  effect  that  the  colleges 
shall  undertake  the  preliminary  and  intermediate 
courses  for  medical  students  leaving  the  students  free 
to  proceed  thereafter  to  any  one  of  the  great  hospitals 
for  purely  clinical  and  professional  instruction, 
because  whilst  the  desirability  of  such  an  arrangement 
is  very  widely  recognised,  yet  the  existence  of  a 
hospital  at  University  College,  and  of  another  at 
King's  College  is  regarded  as  an  obstacle.  It  is 
feared  that  the  purely  clinical  and  medical  teachers 
of  University  and  King's  College  Hospitals  would  gain 
an  unfair  advantage  over  those  of  the  other  hospitals, 
if  students  were  encouraged  to  take  the  scientific 
part  of  their  studies  at  those  colleges :  it  is  feared  that 
the  students  would  stay  on,  and  take  their  medical 
work,  too,  at  those  colleges. 

This  is  a  vital  point  and  actuates  the  whole  body 
of  medical  teachers  in  London.  The  hospital  physician 
or  surgeon  desires,  above  all  things,  a  large  entry  of 
students  at  his  hospital.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he 
values  the  fees  paid  by  these  students,  but  what  he 
values  is  the  relation  of  teacher  to  a  large  body  of 
young  medical  men,  who  go  into  the  country  or 
suburbs  as  "  general  practitioners,"  and  then  call  in 
their  former  teachers,  the  hospital  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, to  "consultations."     Thr-  urgent  desire  for 
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large  entries  at  the  London  hospitals  bas  this  as  its 
simple  and  recognised  explanation. 

There  are  evils  connected  with  this.  It  has  never 
been  decided  how  many  students  there  should  be  in 
a  hospital  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  patients, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  can  be  too  many. 
And  it  would  be  a  most  beneficial  result  of  the  erec- 
tion of  a  university  authority  in  and  for  London, 
were  such  authority  able  to  limit  the  number  of 
students  in  every  hospital  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  beds,  and  to  take  other  steps  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  reckless  efforts  at  securing  "  entries,"  which 
are  now  a  general  and  most  injurious  feature  in  the 
conduct  of  every  hospital  school  in  London. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  to  take  the 
medical  faculty  of  University  and  King's  Colleges, 
who  are  also  the  medical  officers  of  the  hospitals  of 
those  colleges,  and  to  constitute  them  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  new  university  would  operate  in  the 
most  exasperating  way  upon  existing  jealousies.  Even 
were  it  made,  by  statute,  necessary  for  the  new  medical 
faculty  to  recognise,  as  in  the  example  of  Edinburgh, 
clinical  and  other  purely  medical  teaching  (the  "  pro- 
fessional course"  of  the  scheme  given  above)  given  by 
other  London  and  provincial  institutions,  it  would  be 
held  (and  with  truth)  that  an  undue  advantage  was 
conferred  on  the  staff  of  University  and  King's  Col- 
leges by  their  connexion  with  the  university.  It  is 
true  that  such  an  advantage  would  only  be  temporary 
in  the  case  of  the  present  professors  of  University  and 
King's  Colleges,  and  that  their  successors  might  be 
required  (by  statute)  to  be  chosen  from  the  whole 
area  of  London  medical  schools,  so  that  all  would 
share  in  the  advantageous  position  according  to  merit ; 
but  even  this  arrangement  would  be  resented  to  an 
extent  which  would  imperil  the  success  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  London  medical  teachers  are  jealous  not 
only  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  individual  teacher, 
but  also  as  to  the  name  and  reputation  of  their  school, 
and  would  not  readily  tolerate  the  conversion  of 
University  College  Hospital  or  of  King's  College 
Hospital  into  the  hospitals  of  the  university  in  prefer- 
ence to  Guy's,  Bartholomew's,  or  St.  Thomas's. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  medical  faculty  for  the  new 
university  it  would  be  necessary  to  detach  University 
and  King's  College  Hospitals  altogether  from  those 
colleges.  The  Act  of  Parliament  carrying  out  other 
provisions  for  the  university  could  cany  out  this. 
The  hospitals  in  question  should  obtain  each  an  in- 
dependent government  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
London  hospitals,  and  should  receive  new  names, 
respectively,  the  North  London  or  St  Pancras,  and 
the  Lincoln's  Tnn,  or  Strand  Hospital.  The  medical 
faculties  of  University  and  King's  Colleges  should 
cease  to  exist  as  such,  and  become  the  medical  schools 
of  St.  Pancras  Hospital  and  of  the  Strand  Hospital. 

Then  it  would  be  possible  from  the  11  medical 
schools  of  London,  all  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
to.  select  a  staff  of  seven  professors  for  the  university 
faculty  of  medicine,  who  would  fill  the  chairs  of 
medicine,  surgery,  midwifery,  pathology,  pharmaco- 
logy, forensic  medicine,  and  hygiene.  There  would 
be  no  university  professors  of  clinical  medicino  but 


all  the  clinical  teachers  of  all  the  hospital  schools 
would  be  officially  recognised  m  that  capacity^  This, 
combined  with  the  recognition  of  attendance  on  lectures 
to  the  extent  of  two  thirds  of  the  entire  curriculum 
outside  the  professorial  teaching  of  the  university 
itself — such  lectures  to  be  given  by  persons  and  under 
conditions  approved  by  the  university — would  place 
the  medical  teachers  of  London  in  the  favourable 
position  which  they  have  a  right  to  claim. 

The  operation  of  that  clause  in  the  proposed  uni- 
versity statutes  which  compels  the  employment  of 
non-professorial  examiners  in  combination  with  the 
professors  who  examine,  must  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind.  The  extra- professorial  examiners  would  form 
an  important  body,  and  in  all  cases  they  might  be  as- 
sociated with  the  professors  on  the  committees  of  the 
Senatus  Academicus  charged  with  the  consideration  of 
matters  relating  to  the  curricula  and  examinations  and 
degree  requirements  of  the  university. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  whilst  the  university 
would  be  called  upon  to  recognise  as  qualifying  courses 
the  instruction  given  by  the  clinical  lecturers  of  duly 
equipped  hospitals,  since  the  provision  of  such  courses 
is  adequate  in  the  large  London  hospitals,  it  would 
not  recognise  the  inefficient  teaching  of  the  prelim- 
inary sciences,  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  and 
zoology,  nor  the  physiology  and  anatomy  of  the 
majority  of  the  hospital  schools.  The  teaching  of 
anatomy  might  be  found  efficient  in  more  cases  than 
that  of  the  other  subjects  ;  but  it  would  probably  be 
found  convenient  to  confine  the  anatomical  teaching 
of  the  hospital  schools  to  a  third  year's  course  of  sur- 
gical anatomy  and  operative  surgery. 

(4.)  Arrangements  similar  in  principle  to  those 
proposed  for  medicine,  might  be  carried  out  for  the 
legal  faculty.  In  any  case  it  would  be  important  to 
fix  by  statute  the  exact  proportion  in  the  Senatus 
Academicus  of  the  chairs  of  general  education  (litera- 
ture and  science)  and  those  of  professional  study,  viz., 
medicine  and  law.  A  faculty  of  engineering  might 
very  well  be  added  to  the  two  other  professional 
faculties.  It  would  seem,  according  to  the  precedent 
of  other  universities  and  general  experience,  desirable 
that  the  proportions  on  the  Senate  should  be  24  in 
literature  and  science  (so  called  arts  and  science),  seven 
in  medicine,  and  seven  in  law. 

Were  the  principle  upon  which  these  suggestions 
are  made  admitted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  constitute 
an  authoritative  body  consisting  of  the  professors  pro- 
posed for  inclusion  in  the  Senatus  of  the  new  uni- 
versity, in  order  that  they  might  propose  amendments 
in  detail  and  regulations  for  procedure,  to  be  finally 
approved  of  by  the  Crown.  Such  a  body,  consisting  of 
the  persons  who  would  have  the  responsibility  of  work- 
ing the  new  machine,  would  be  far  more  capable  of 
drawing  up  the  details  of  its  organisation — once  the 
principle  of  its  existence  admitted — than  any  consul- 
tative body  composed  of  external  individuals  of 
eminence. 

(Signed)    E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  in  University 
College,  London. 


Professor 
Ldtihestnr. 
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Professor  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  examined. 


716.  {Chairman.)  You  are  professor  of  Medicine 
in  University  College  ? — I  am. 

717.  Upon  the  general  subject  before  us  you  have 
heard  or  read  what  has  been  said  by  other  witnesses  ; 
do  you  concur  generally  in  it  ? — Yes,  thoroughly. 

718.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  say  anything  you 
wish  to  say  that  relates  either  to  your  own  special 
subject,  or  to  anything  which  you  think  has  not  been 
adequately  dealt  with  already  ? — I  may  say  that  I  am 
a  graduate  in  arts  and  medicine  of  the  University  of 
London.  Seeing  what  has  already  been  said  I  will 
confine  myself  especially  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
medical  aspect  of  the  question,  and  to  a  statement  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  my  colleagues  on  the 


faculty  of  medicine.  I  believe  similar  views  are 
held  by  many  of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  London.  In  the  first  place  I  would  say  that 
the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  students  of  medicine  in  London.  Many  of  its 
requirements  are  both  inconvenient  and  too  stringent 
for  ordinary  students  of  medicine.  For  the  whole 
of  England,  during  the  first  40  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  University  of  London,  that  is  to  say,  up  to  the  year 
1879,  it  had  only  granted  an  annual  average  of  19 
JI  B,  degrees,  whilst  even  during  the  last  six  years, 
as  Mr.  Erichsen  pointed  out,  it  has  granted  an  annual 
average  of  no  more  than  25  M.D.  degree;,     The  result, 
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23  June  1888.    Yet  London,  because  of  its  vast  wealth  of  clinical 

 material,  is  the  great  medical  centre  for  England.  The 

great  majority  of  the  London  students  who  may  desire 
to  possess  an  M.D.  degree  would  have  now  to  leave  this 
great  centre  for  practical  teaching,  and  reside  else- 
where for  one  or  for  two  years,  or  else  go  without 
acquiring   the  honour  of  a   degree.    The  medical 
students  of  Manchester,  Durham,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
and  other   Scottish   universities,   labour   under  no 
such  disadvantages  ;  their  whole  education  may  be 
conducted  in   their  several  cities  and  they  acquire 
their  degrees  therein.     I  have  had  the  honour  of 
acting  as  external   examiner   in  medicine  for  the 
Queen's  University  in   Ireland  as  well  as  for  the 
University  of   Durham,   and   I   am  now  an  exa- 
miner in  medicine  under  the  "  conjoint  scheme  "  for 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
London  ;  and  I  am  certain  that  the  purely  medical 
examinations   passed    by  London  students  are,  to 
say  the  least,  fully  as  high  and  stringent  as  were 
those  either  of  the  Queen's  University  or  as  they 
are  at  the  University  of  Durham  at  the  present 
day.    Yet,  as  a  result  of  the  passing  of  his  exami- 
nations, the  ordinary  London  student  obtains  two 
licenses  to  practise,  that  is  to  say,  a  membership  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  a  licentiateship  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  whilst  the  Irish  and 
other  English  and  Scotch  students  obtain  at  the  end 
of  their  curriculum  an  university  degree.    I  may  say 
here  that  we  do  not  wish  to  obtain  the  power  of 
granting  medical  degrees  after  courses  of  study  and 
tests  which  are  at  all  less  stringent  than  those  that 
are  required  by  the  majority  ot  English,  Irish,  and 
Scottish  universities  ;  but  we  do  hold  that  the  standard 
set,  and  persistently  maintained,  by  the  University  of 
London,  is  decidedly  too  high  for  the  great  majority 
of  medical  students — that  is,  for  such  men  as  have 
no    great   difficulty    in    taking    degrees    at  other 
English,  Irish,  or  Scottish  universities.     That  the 
s-.tandard  set  and  the  requirements  generally  of  the 
University  of  London  are  too  high  for  ordinary  medical 
students  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  fact  that  less 
than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  London 
medical  students  obtain  medical  degrees  from  that  uni- 
versity. One  of  the  results  of  this  is  a  most  striking  dis- 
proportion of  university  graduates  among  the  medical 
practitioners  of  the  three  kingdoms.    Thus,  it  was 
estimated  by  the  late  Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  in  the  year 
188-1,  that  the   per-centage  of  students  obtaining 
degrees  in  medicine  was  12  "4  in  England  as  against 
86*9  in  Scotland  and  33  '2  in  Ireland.    The  esta- 
blishment of  the  proposed  university  would  not,  in 
my  opinion,  appreciably  diminish  the  number  of  those 
who  will  still  strive  to  become  medical  graduates  of 
the  University  of  London.  The  medical  degrees  of  that 
university  have  such  a  high  and  acknowledged  value 
that  they  would  still  be    sought  for,  as  they  are 
now,  by  many  of  the  best  and  most  competent  of 
the  London  medical  students.     In   regard  to  the 
constitution  of   the  council  of  the  proposed  new 
university,  I  think  it  most  desirable  that,  being  a 
teaching  university,  the  medical  schools  other  than 
those  of  University  College  and  King's  College  should 
be  directly  represented  thereon.    I  would,  in  fact, 
rather  see  the  medical  schools  represented  than  the 
two  medical  corporations. 

719.  (Dr.  Ball.)  You  would  let  more  than  King's 
College  and  University  College  into  the  new  uni- 
versity ? — Yes.  I  may  say  that  I  entirely  differ  from 
my  colleague,  Professor  Ray  Lankester,  who  does 
not  represent  the  views  of  the  faculty  of  medicine ; 
those  were  his  own  individual  views.    1  say  that,  so 


far  as  medicine  is  concerned  the  proposed  new  univer- 
sity must  be  what  he  has  termed  a  federal  university  ; 
and  my  wish  would  be,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  wish 
of  my  colleagues,  that  the  several  medical  schools  in 
London  should  stand  in  relation  to  this  now  university 
upon  a  perfectly  equal  footing. 

720.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  Equal  to  what  ?— I 
mean  that  other  medical  schools  should  be  equal  to 
those  of  University  College  and  King's  College,  having 
similar  relations  altogether  to  the  university;  and 
therefore  although  the  proposed  university  would  be 
a  professorial  university  so  far  as  other  faculties  are 
concerned,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  that 
it  should  be  a  federal  university  so  far  as  medicine  is 
concerned ;  and  that  is  what  Sir  George  Young,  I 
think,  insisted  upon  in  his  evidence. 

721.  (Chairman.)  And  those  medical  schools  have 
no  present  connexion  with  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  have  they,  except  that  their  teachers 
are  physicians  and  surgeons  of  those  colleges  ;  have 
they  any  recognised  subordination  to  them  ? — No,  not 
to  the  Royal  Colleges.  The  number  of  beds  and  the 
system  of  teaching  must  be  up  to  a  certain  level  for 
them  to  be  recognised  as  medical  schools  by  the 
general  medical  council. 

722.  But  the  general  medical  council  is  practically 
composed,  I  suppose,  very  much  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  those  two  colleges,  is  it  not  ? — No,  not 
wholly ;  there  are  representatives  of  other  medical 
corporations  also,  as  well  as  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Durham,  of  the  Irish  Universities, 
and  the  Scotch  Universities. 

723.  But  the  two  medical  colleges  are  largely 
represented  upon  it  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

724.  That  being  so,  they  have  a  certain  control 
and  authority,  direct  or  indirect,  over  these  medical 
schools  ? — Yes. 

725.  And  the  direct  management  of  the  medical 
schools,  I  suppose,  belongs  to  the  medical  authorities 
of  each  hospital;  is  that  so? — Yes.  I  do  not  think 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  College  of  Physicians  or 
the  College  of  Surgeons  does  exercise  any  sort  of 
influence  over  the  several  medical  schools  through 
the  general  medical  council. 

726.  Only  that  their  recognition  by  the  council  is 
essential  to  the  medical  schools ;  that  must  include 
of  necessity  the  power  of  prescribing  conditions, 
whether  it  is  exercised  or  not  ? — The  College  of 
Physicians  has  only  one  elected  representative  and  the 
College  of  Surgeons  has  only  one  elected  representa- 
tive, just  in  the  same  way  as  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  each  one  elected  repre- 
sentative. The  general  medical  council  is  altogether 
a  national  institution,  and  it  does  not  concern  itself 
with  the  control  of  London  medical  schools. 

727.  (Dr.  Ball.)  It  has  not  the  power  either,  has 
it  ? — I  think  not. 

728.  (Sir  James  Hanuen.)  For  what  does  it  exist  ? 
— 1  am  scarcely  in  a  position  to  say ;  there  is  some 
little  doubt  entertained.  It  is  supposed  to  exercise  a 
certain  amount  of  care  and  supervision  over  medical 
education  generally  and  to  make  suggestions  in  con- 
nexion therewith.  One  essential  duty,  however,  is  the 
publication  of  the  medical  register,  the  keeping  a 
definite  register  of  the  men  who  are  duly  and  legally 
qualified  to  practice.  I  think  it  is  very  important  to 
be  generally  understood  that  what  we  wish  at  Univer- 
sity College  is  that  the  other  medical  schools  should  be 
placed  in  just  the  same  sort  of  position  as  those  of 
University  College  and  King's  College,  and  that  there 
shall  be,  to  some  extent,  a  direct  representation  of 
these  other  schools  upon  the  council  of  the  proposed 
new  university. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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729.  {Chairman.)  You  are  also  a  professor  at 
Uuiversity  College  ? — I  am  professor  of  jurisprudence 
at  University  College.  I  was  also  lecturer  for  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  in  jurisprudence  and 
international  law  from  1872  to  1875  ;  lama  bachelor 
of  laws  of  the  University  of  London,  and  a  member 
of  Convocation  of  that  body. 

730.  On  the  general  question  do  you  agree  with  the 
evidence  which  you  have  heard  from  the  gentlemen 
who  represent  the  same  body  ? — I  do. 

731.  And  with  Sir  Ceorge  Young's  evidence  which 
you  have  read  ? — I  have  read  Sir  George  Young's 
evidence,  and  I  agree  with  it ;  and  I  agree  specially 
with  the  Bishop  of  London.  On  the  general  subject 
I  wish  to  lay  before  the  Commission  certain  statistics 
which  I  have  collected  from  the  minutes  of  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London,  which  I  think  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  subject  before  the  Commission.  The 
first  table  I  wish  to  lay  before  the  Commission  is  one 
which  shows  the  number  of  matriculated  students  and 
graduates  of  the  University  of  London  from  the  year 
1879  to  the  year  1887.  {The  table  was  handed  in. 
See  Appendix  No.  10,  Table  I.)  To  begin  with  the 
year  1887,  in  that  year  1,230  persons  matriculated  in 
the  University  of  London. 

732.  That  is  last  year  ? — Yes;  there  were  1,230  in 
that  year.  Only  280  took  degrees  either  in  arts  or 
laws  or  science,  and  I  will  read  to  the  Commission  the 
numbers  :  doctors  of  laws,  two  ;  doctors  of  literature, 
none  ;  doctors  of  science,  seven  ;  masters  of  arts,  18  ; 
bachelors  of  arts,  192 ;  bachelors  of  science,  42  ;  so 
that  the  higher  degrees  of  doctors  of  laws,  doctor  of 
literature,  doctor  of  science,  and  master  of  arts,  are 
represented  by  the  figures  2,  0,  7,  and  18. 

733.  {Sir  James  Hannen.)  You  have  given  us  the 
number  who  matriculated  in  the  last  year  ? — Yes. 

734.  But  the  men  who  took  their  degrees  must 
have  matriculated  years  before  ? — Yes.  In  the  year 
1885,  1,094  matriculated  so  that  if  we  compare  the 
yeas  1885  with  1094  students  with  the  year  1887  for 
degrees  we  get  the  figures  I  have  mentioned. 

735.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  a  course  of  three  years  ? 
— Certainly  ;  a  course  of  three  years. 

736.  {Dr.  Ball.)  Is  it  not  more  if  it  is  medicme  ? 
— I  am  not  referring  to  medicine.  To  support  what 
has  been  said  by  my  collegue,  Professor  Bastian,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  degrees  of  master  of  surgery  from 
1879  to  1887  have  been  exactly  five.  I  am  not  able 
to  give  in  exactly  the  same  way  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  of  surgery,  but  it  is  given  here,  and  the 
figures  are  very  small  indeed.  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  Commission,  but  I  find  that  for  the 
year  1886  the  number  that  matriculated  was  1,085,  and 
in  that  year  two  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
none  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  literature,  five  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  science,  11  took  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  175  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  and  52  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  ; 
so  that  the  proportion,  as  the  Commission  will  see 
from  the  table,  is  pretty  much  the  same  from  the  year 
1879  to  1887. 

737.  ( Chairman.)  It  seems  to  show  that  a  great 
number  contented  themselves  with  the  bachelor  degree, 
and  did  not  propose  to  go  further? — I  think  it  shows 
more  than  that.  It  shows,  as  university  training 
begins  only  after  matriculation,  that  the  University  of 
London  does  not  seem  to  do  anything  for  university 
training,  or  almost  nothing,  because  the  higher  degrees, 
as  the  Commission  will  see,  are  almost  absent.  From 
1879  to  1887  there  has  been  but  one  degree  conferred 
of  doctor  of  literature,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
science  has  increased  a  little,  from  three  in  1879  to 
seven  in  1887. 

738.  1  suppose  that  in  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  the  degree  of  doctor  is  taken  only  by 


a  small  number  of  persons,  unless  ic  bo  in  divinity  :  — 
The  doctor  of  literature  is  I  understand,  a  new 
degree,  comparatively,  in  the  University  of  London. 
I  forget  the  year  when  it  was  first  instituted. 

739.  And  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science  ? — That 
was  instituted  at  the  same  time. 

740.  {Dr.  Ball.)  Is  there  not  somu  regulation 
among  physicians  that  a  person  with  a  doctor's 
degree  is  not  to  practice  under  a  certain  fee,  and  is 
not  that  regulation  entirely  inapplicable  to  bachelors 
of  arts  and  science  ? — I  think  any  etiquette  of  that 
kind  depends  rather  on  the  College  of  Surgeons  and 
on  the  College  of  Physicians. 

741.  {Chairman.)  What  degree  is  necessary  to 
make  them  members  of  Convocation  of  the  University 
of  London  ? — They  must  be  at  least  bachelors  of  arts 
or  bachelors  of  science. 

742.  The  degree  of  bachelor  will  do  ? — Yes,  the 
degree  of  bachelor  will  do.  That  is  practically  what 
that  table  shows.  The  next  table  {see  Appendix  No. 
10,  Table  II.)  refers  to  the  examinations  in  1886 
and  1887  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  which, 
as  the  Commission  will  see,  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent  degree  granted  in  the  university.  The 
object  with  which  I  have  compiled  this  table  is  to 
show  the  places  where  the  candidates  were  educated. 
I  have  taken  the  Minutes  of  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  gone  through  them.  It  is  the  only  place 
of  record  where  the  education  of  the  students  is  given. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  year  1886,  176  persons 
passed  the  B.A.  examination.  Out  of  these  only  52 
were  educated  at  any  recognised  place  of  education, 
showing  124  out  of  the  176  as  having  come  from  what 
is  called  private  study,  which  is  very  well  known  to  be 
the  system  of  coach.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Commission  to  the  colleges,  and  to  the  numbers  at 
each.  Seven  mention  University  College  as  the  only 
place  at  which  they  were  educated ;  1 1  mention  it 
with  private  study  and  other  things.  With  regard  to 
King's  College,  no  one  mentions  it  as  the  only  place 
at  which  they  were  educated,  and  two  mention  it  with 
private  study.  So  that  in  that  B.A.  examination,  so 
far  as  University  College  and  King's  College  go,  we 
have  20  out  of  176  not  educated  there,  but  mentioning 
them  as  the  places  where  they  have  been.  Then,  two 
come  from  Oxford,  six  from  Cambridge,  one  from 
Edinburgh,  four  from  Owens  College,  three  from 
University  College,  Liverpool,  two  from  the  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds,  one  from  Firth  College,  Sheffield,  one 
from  the  University  College,  Bristol,  one  from  Ushaw, 
four  from  Stoneyhurst,  and  seven  from  the  Welsh 
colleges,  Aberystwith  and  Cardiff. 

743.  {Dr.  Ball.)  None  from  Ireland  ? — None  from 
Ireland.  Carlow  used  formerly  to  be  among  the 
number. 

744.  {Chairman.)  There  were  none  from  the 
colonies  ? — None  from  the  colonies.  As  I  understand 
it,  there  is  no  examination  for  the  B.A.  degree  in  the 
colonies,  it  is  only  for  the  matriculation  and  the  inter- 
mediate examination  in  arts.  I  find  no  reference  to 
examination  in  the  colonies  for  that  degree.  Then, 
in  the  year  1887,  192  men  passed  the  B.A.  ex- 
amination. Of  these,  53  only  mention  any  recog- 
nised place  of  study,  leaving  139  as  being  educated 
entirely  by  private  study  and  schools  or  coaches.  Of 
this  number  53,  three  mention  University  College  as 
the  only  place  of  study  ;  11  mention  it  with  private 
study ;  King's  College,  two  mention  as  the  only 
place ;  one  mentions  it  with  private  study ;  two 
mention  Cxford ;  two  mention  Cambridge  ;  two,  Edin- 
burgh ;  five,  Owens  College  ;  six,  University  College, 
Liverpool  ;  one,  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds  ;  one,  Firth 
College,  Sheffield;  two,  University  College,  Bristol  ; 
two,  Ushaw;  one,  Stoneyhurst;  and  12,  the  Welsh 
colleges,  Aberystwith,  Bangor,  and  Cardiff.  There 
is  one  other  table  which  I  took  for  last  year  also,  1887. 
That  is  for  the  intermediate  examination  in  arts. 
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Professor      (See  Appendix  No.   10,    Table  III.)     There  are 

MA^LLB    n°W'         t^ie    ^ejirc'e    °*   Bachelor  of   Arts,  three 

'  2.       '   '    examinations  :    matriculation,  intermediate  examina- 

23  June  1888.  ^on  m  arts>  tm&  ,ne  degree   examination  in  arts. 

 J  now  refer  to  the  intermediate  examination  in  arts 

last  year.  270  men  passed  in  what  is  called  the 
pass  list ;  of  these  270,  only  35  mention  any  recog- 
nised place  of  study  as  having  been  educated  there, 
leaving  235  out  of  the  270  as  persons  having  been 
educated  only  in  private  schools. 

745.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  In  what  sense  do  you 
use  the  word  recognised  place  of  study  ? — I  read  out 
all  the  colleges  which  are  not  schools.  I  distinguish 
between  a  college  and  a  school,  and  possibly  I  have 
gone  a  little  too  far.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  status  of  the  W elsh  colleges,  but  I  put  them  in 
and  give  the  students  the  credit  of  having  been  edu- 
cated at  a  Welsh  college. 

746.  Is  a  school  not  a  recognised  place  of  study  ? — 
Not  for  a  university  degree. 

747.  (Dr.  Ball.)  But  for  the  matriculation  exami- 
nation at  the  University  of  London  do  they  ask  the 
question,  "  Where  do  you  come  from  ? — Yes,  they 
do  ;  it  is  placed  opposite  their  names  in  the  pass  list 
and  honours  list.  In  this  case  again  the  colleges  are 
very  nearly  the  same.  Three  mention  University 
College,  and  four  mention  it  with  private  study ; 
King's  College  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  Owens  Col- 
lege gets  two ;  University  College,  Liverpool,  gets 
four,  and  then  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  gets  one ; 
three  mention  Ushaw,  five  University  College,  Bristol, 
and  13  the  Welsh  colleges.  Singularly  enough  in 
honours  61  passed,  and  of  those  only  15  out  of  the 
whole  61  mention  any  of  these  places  as  their  places 
of  education.  It  will  be  seen-  by  reference  to  page 
178  of  the  minutes  of  the  Senate  for  1887,  that 
"  private  study,'"  "  private  tuition,"  "  private  study," 
and  so  on,  is  the  prevailing  thing. 

748.  Are  the  minutes  published  ? — No,  the  minutes 
of  the  Senate  are  not  published.  Now  answer  the 
question  as  to  the  colonial  position  of  the  university. 
In  1886,  19  passed  the  matriculation  examination  in 
the  colonies.  (See  Appendix  No.  10,  Table  IV.) 
The  numbers  are  made  up  as  follows  : — Ceylon  4, 
India  3,  Jamaica  1,  Australia  2,  Mauritius  9,  making 
in  all  a  total  of  19  out  of  a  total  of  1,086  matriculated. 
No  other  examinations  were  held  in  the  colonies  in  that 
year  except  the  matriculation  examination.  In  the  year 
1887,  I  find  that  26  in atri dilated  in  the  colonies  out  of 
a  total  of  1,230.  Ceylon  2,  India  3,  Jamaica  3,  Aus- 
tralia 5,  New  Zealand  2,  Canada  4,  Mauritius  7 ;  and 
in  that  year,  one  gentleman  in  Mauritius  passed  the 
intermediate  examination  in  arts.  That  is  the  total 
for  two  years  of  the  colonial  examination  of  the 
University  of  London.  That  is  all  I  can  usefully  say 
on  the  general  subject ;  the  statistics  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

749.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  In  what  way  are  those 
examinations  in  the  Mauritius  and  Ceylon  carried 
out  ? — They  send  out  written  papers  to  Mauritius, 
Ceylon,  and  so  on.  but  that  is  Dot  peculiar  to  the 
colonies  at  all ;  they  have  examinations  in  several  or 
the  provinces,  in  Cardiff,  Bristol,  and  Owen's 
College. 

750.  What  is  the  security  against  gel  ting  assistance 
in  answering  ? — The  Senate  afi  the  University  of 
London,  at  a  place  like  Cardiff,  request  that  an 
examination  may  be  held  there,  in  a  certain  place, 
and  a  person  is  appointed  by  the  University  who 
supervises  the  exam i nation.  It  is  purely  a  written 
examination  ;  it  is  not  viva  voce. 

751.  (Chairman.)  But  still  the  question  was  asked, 
— I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  answered  it — What 
is  the  security  again sst  somebody  supplying  answers 
who  is  not  the  person  under  examination.  Is  it  the 
practice  in  each  of  these  colonies,  if  there  are  more 
persons  under  examination  than  one  to  bring  them 
together  and  lock  them  up  in  a  room  as  would  be 
done  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  T 
should  think  it  would  l<e  so.  1  think  the  Commission 
will  find,  by  referring  to  the  minutes,  which  I  daresay 


are  before  them,  of  the  London  University.  There  are 
requests  made  in  the  shape  of  letters  from  various 
pla  es  asking  that  examinations  should  be  held 
there. 

752.  Then  they  find  some  person  entirely  trust- 
worthy who  will  take  charge  of  the  examination,  and 
he  proceeds  with  the  papers  appointed  by  them,  by 
which  care  is  taken  that  nobody  but  the  persons 
examined  shall  answer  the  questions  ?— Yes,  I  should 
think  so. 

753,  Is  there  anything  further  which  you  wish  to 
state  ?— On  the  subject  of  a  law  faculty,  I  wish  to 
observe  that  in  connexion  with  a  new  university  a 
law  faculty  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  legal 
learning  in  London.  The  tendency  of  the  present 
teaching  and  examining  bodies  in  London  is  to  what 
may  be  called  the  practical  side  of  law.  At  one  time 
the  Council  of  Legal  Education  had  one  lecturer  on 
Roman  law,  one  on  jurisprudence  and  international 
law,  and  one  on  constitutional  law  and  legal  history. 
Now  they  have  practically  only  one  professor  for  all 
these  subjects.  Professor  Bryce  and  Professor  Harri- 
son, I  may  say,  dichotomise  the  subject,  taking  it  half 
one  term  and  half  the  other.  The  Incorporated  Law 
Society  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  attempted  to 
teach  or  examine  upon  these  subjects;  but  I  may 
notice  by  the  way,  that  the  Liverpool  Law  Society 
last  year,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, instituted  lectures  in  jurisprudence,  which  have 
been,  I  am  told,  a  great  success.  Again,  Convocation 
of  the  University  of  London  appointed  a  committee 
last  year  to  inquire  into  the  law  degrees,  and  the 
recommendations  of  that  committee  are  in  the 
same  direction ;  that  is  to  say,  to  give  prominence 
to  the  practical  side  and  attach  little  importance 
or  comparatively  little  to  the  subjects  I  have  men- 
tioned. This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  movement  in  the 
wrong  direction  ;  as  I,  in  common  with  a  great  many 
others,  look  upon  examination  in  these  subjects 
as  of  comparatively  small  importance  ;  first  because  an 
examination  in  these  subjects  is  no  test  of  a  practical 
knowledge  of  law ;  and,  secondly,  because  there  is  no 
need  of  any  incentive  to  induce  men  to  study  these 
subjects  practically,  because  without  doing  so  they 
have  no  chance  of  success  in  their  profession.  Now 
the  law  faculty  of  a  university  would  not  only 
insist  upon  a  knowledge  of  Roman  law,  jurispru- 
dence, international  law,  constitutional  law,  and 
legal  history,  but  would  also  ensure  these  subjects 
having  their  due  place  in  the  law  degree.  It  is,  I 
take  it,  a  knowledge  of  these  and  kindred  subjects 
which  distinguishes  the  educated  lawyer  from  the 
mere  practitioner.  University  College  has  three  chairs 
and  three  professors  devoted  to  these  subjects,  one  for 
Roman  law,  one  for  jurisprudence,  and  one  for  con- 
stitutional law.  But,  as  at  present  these  subjects  do 
not  pay,  to  use  the  ordinary  examination  slang,  there 
is  no  incentive  to  students  to  study  them.  My 
colleague,  Professor  Murison,  who  is  Professor  of 
Roman  Law  at  University  College,  informs  me  that 
it  is  perfectly  hopeless  to  get  students  of  Roman  law 
to  attend  to  anything  except  that  which  appears  to 
be  useful  at  examinations. 

754.  ( Dr.  Ball.)  Is  there  any  means  of  recognizing 
attendance  on  lectures  at  either  the  University  College, 
or  King's  College,  London? — No. 

755.  (Chairman.)  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  in 
time  past  there  has  been  a  desire  or  the  part  of  some 
persons  to  see  the  resources  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
utilised  upon  the  principle  of  a  legal  university  ;  and 
it  may  be  that  those  efforts,  although  unsuccessful  in 
past  times,  may  from  time  to  time  be  revived,  and 
we  may  have  to  learn  what  is  the  present  view  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  that  ;  but  supposing  that 
these  societies  with  their  large  resources  were  willing 
to  come  into  the  scheme  of  a  teaching  university 
iu  Iondon,  as  representing  the  faculty  of  law,  do  you 
see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  do  so  ? — None 
whatever.  1  think  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing, 
provided  of  course  that  they  afford  proper  instruction, 
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such  instruction  I  mean  as  a  university  would  sanction. 
I  would  just  mention  the  fact  that  in  the  subjects  of 
Roman  law,  jurisprudence,  legal  history,  and  so  on,  it 
seems  to  me  that  at  present  the  teaching  of  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  is  very  defective. 

756.  Thooe  subjects  have  been  of  late  efficiently 
taught  in  a  wav  they  used  not  to  be  taught  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

757.  But  there  may  be  some  reason  why  it  may  be 
thought  less  necessary  to  teach  them  in  London  (I  do 
not  say  it  is),  but  putting  entirely  aside  the  question 
of  the  manner  in  which  law  is  to  be  taught,  and  the 
other  subjects  you  have  mentioned,  you  see  no  reason 
why  if  those  societies  are  willing  to  come  into  the 
scheme  for  a  London  university,  they  should  not  do 
so  ?  -It  is  very  desirable,  I  think,  that  they  should. 

The  witn( 


758.  My  impression  is  that  in  times  past  when  those  Professor 
views  were  advocated,  there  was  a  goo1 1  deal  of  veij      A  ^LL  l 
effective  opposition  that  came  from  the  University  ^•^•> 
College  or  from  the  University  of  London  ;  are  you    2g  June  188! 

acquainted  with  hat  ? — I  was  a  member  of  the  asso-   .  

ciiition  of  which  your  Lordship  was  the  head ;  and  it 

is  my  recollection  that  we  did  not  meet  with  much 
sympathy  from  the  two  bodies  mentioned ;  but  I  do 
not  think  now  if  there  is  a  new  university  of  London, 
there  will  be  any  antagonism. 

759.  My  impression  is  that  the  then  Member  for 
the  Univeisity  of  London,  who  in  the  first  instance 
favoured  the  plan,  found  it  not  acceptable  to  his 
constituents ;  and  that  we  lost  the  favour  he  other- 
wise might  have  shown  us ;  but  you  think  that  no 
such  feeling  exists  at  present  ? — No. 

withdrew. 


Sir  George  Young  further  examined. 


760.  (Chairman)  You  wish  to  say  something  upon 
this  point  ? — It  is  before  the  time  that  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  University  College  ;  but  1  think 
I  may  say  the  subject  never  came  before  the  college  at 
the  time  ;  and  I  believe  it  was  not  the  case  that  it  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  council  that  there  was 
that  "movement.  Although  I  left  England  on  a 
Royal  Commission  soon  after,  and  was  unable  to 
pursue  the  subject,  I  took  considerable  interest  in  the 
movement  when  it  was  first  started  under  your  Lord- 
ship's auspices ;  and  I  am  able  to  confirm  what 
Professor  Henry  has  said  as  to  the  discouragement  of 
it  by  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London.  I  took  part  in  some  conversations  with 
reference  to  it,  and  I  was  much  disappointed  with  the 
result. 

761.  My  own  personal  recollection  is  that  it  wan 
so  in  the  case  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  thes 
Member  for  the  University  of  London.    In  the  first 

The  witness 


instance  he  appeared  to  sympathise  with  the  move-  Sir  G.  Young 

ment,  but  withdrew  his  support  in  consequence  of  its 

not  meeting  with  favour  amongst  his  constituents? — 

He  had  no  connexion,  official  or  other,  with  University 

College. 

762.  My  impression  also  is,  though  it  may  be  in- 
correct, that  either  the  college  or  the  university 
exercised  a  similar  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the 
late  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  do  you  know  anything  about 
that ;  he  was  a  very  effective  opponent  in  the  end  of 
that  scheme  ? — I  am  not  aware.  I  do  not  think  it  to 
be  the  case  that  the  college  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  or  that  it  was  brought  to  their  notice. 

763.  But  you  agree  with  Professor  Henry  that  at 
present  so  far  as  University  College  is  concerned  there 
would  be  no  indisposition  to  see  a  combination  with 
the  Inns  of  Court,  if  they  were  willing,  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  members  of  such  a  university  ? — That  is  so. 

withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Saturday  next  at  11  o'clock. 


FOURTH  DAY. 


Saturday,  30th  June  1888. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  SELBORNE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  J.  T.  Ball,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Hannen,  D.C.L. 
Sir  William  Thomson,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 


Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Bart.,  M.D.,  President  of  the 

764.  (Chairman)  You  represent  the  views  upon 
this  subject  contained  iu  the  petition  which  has  been 
presented  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ? — I  am 
here  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians. 

765.  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  state 
to  us,  in  the  first  instance,  the  grounds  which  you 
wish  to  lay  before  us  in  support  of  the  petition  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  ? — Some  two  yeara  ago 
the  College  of  Physicians  received  from  various 
quarters,  from  within  and  from  without,  from  the 
schools  in  London  and  from  various  persons  through- 
out the  land  who  were  practising  medicine,  a  request 
that  to  those  who  had  passed  the  examinations  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  of  the  Royal  College 


Professor  Stokes,  M.A.,  P.R.S.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  M.A. 

J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

Secretary. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  examined. 

of  Physicians  should  be  granted  a  degree  in  medicine. 
The  college  inquired  whether  this  was  a  reasonable 
and  just  request,  and  the  college,  after  fully  inquiring 
into  the  matter  and  discussing  it,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  request  was  both  reasonable  and  just ; 
and  they  came  to  this  conclusion  upon  a  variety  of 
grounds,  the  chief  of  which  I  shall  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  now  stating  to  the  Commission.  The  first 
and  great  ground  was  this,  that  the  London  student 
passed  through  a  curriculum  equal  to  almost  every 
other  curriculum  ;  equal,  I  think,  to  every  other 
curriculum  but  that  of  the  University  of  London  ; 
thot  he  was  submitted  to  an  examination  at  least  as 
good  as  the  examination  of  any  university,  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  excepted  ;   and  that  instead  of 
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Sir  A.  Clark, 
Bart.,  M.D. 
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Sir  A.  Clark,  getting  a  symbol  which  would  express  the  position  of 
Bart.,  M.D.    a  aoctor  of  medicine,  he  got  (still  using  the  term)  a 

 qqq    symbol  which  expressed  merely  a  licence  to  practice. 

30  June  1888.  College  of  physicians  were  further  informed, 

both  by  petition   and  by   private   examination  of 
persons,  that  the  not  having  of  this  degree  was  a 
serious  injury  to  them  in  practice.    A  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  who  had  passed  through  a  full 
curriculum,  who  had  been  submitted  to,  and  passed 
creditably  through  a  severe  examination,  settled  in  a 
town,  in  which  there  was,  perhaps,  a  gentleman  who 
was  a  doctor  of  medicine  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
There,  in  process  of  time,  the  doctor  of  medicine  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow  was  in  various  ways  pre- 
ferred by  the  public,  and   had  various  privileges 
accorded  to  him  which  were  not  accorded  to  the 
iicentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  This 
seemed  to  him  hard,  inasmuch  as  he  had  had  as  good 
a  preliminary  education,  he  had  gone  through  as 
lengthy  a  curriculum,  and  he  had  submitted  to  as 
severe  an  examination  as  the  doctor  of  medicine  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow.     The  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,   therefore,   in   discussing    this  matter, 
thought  that  the  request  for  a  degree  in  such  circum- 
stances was  both  just  and  reasonable  ;  and  after  many 
successive  discussions  the  College  of  Physicians  took 
action  in  the  matter,  which  has  eventuated  in  our 
appearing  before  you  to-day.    The  College  of  Phy- 
sicians think  that  the  two  colleges  united  are  really 
the  proper  bodies  to  grant  this  degree,  and  they  thiuk 
so,  first  of  all,  on  account  of  their  ancient  traditions  ; 
on  account  of  the  privileges  whi*h  have  been  accorded 
to  them,  and  which  they  have  exercised,  we  believe,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  profession  and  for  the  good  of 
the  public;  on  account  of  the  share  which  they  have 
had  in  advancing  medical  education;  and,  further- 
more, on  account  of  the  unique  position  which  they 
occupy  as  practically  together  being  at  the  head  of 
medicine  and  surgery  in  this  country.  Furthermore, 
they  thought  it  desirable  that  the  colleges  should  have 
this  power  of  granting  a  degree  confided  to  them, 
because  they  are  already  in  full  organisation,  in  full 
and,  as  we  think,  successful  working  power,  and 
because,  without  trouble  and  without  expense,  very 
naturally  and  very  justly  this  power  might  be  confided 
to  them,  and  might  at  once  be  put  in  force  without 
any  disturbance  of  the  organisations  already  existing, 
or"  without  any  disturbance  of  the  organisation  of 
the  medical  schools  and  medical  faculties  in  Loudon. 
There  are  one  or  two  further  points  which  weighed 
with  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  coming  to 
this  conclusion.    First  of  all  the  two  royal  colleges, 
and  the  various  medical  schools  in  London,  constitute, 
so  far  as  the  ideal  goes,  a  true  university,  and  a 
university  indeed  of  a  very  high  order.    For  each 
medical  school  is  officered  usually  by  distinguished 
men,  who  have  been  chosen  from  others  in  competi- 
tion'for  the  office,  and  they  teach  the  pupils  who 
come  to  the  school,  and  have  almost  invariably  a 
personal  knowledge  of  each  pupil.    During  the  course 
of  the  career  of  a  pupil  at  that  school  he  is  in  constant 
personal  contact  with  the  professors  or  teachers  ;  they 
together  or  severally  know  his  record,  and  they  can 
exert  upon  his  conduct,  as  well  intellectual  as  moral,  a 
degree  of  power  for  good  or  for  evil  as  the  case 
might  be,  a  power  for  good  we  shall  hope,  which  is 
very  r  ire  in  any  even  ordinarily  constituted  university. 
It  is  certainly  very  rarely  that  this  influence  can  be 
exercised  in  Scotland.     I  was  myself  a  Scottish 
student ;  it  is  now  a  good  many  years  ago,  but  when  I 
was  in  attendance  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  I 
had  no  personal  knowledge  whatever  of  my  teachers. 
I  purchased  a  ticket,  1  went  into  the  lecture  theatre, 
I  heard  the  lecturers  lecture  once  in  a  week,  I  was 
then  occasionally  examined,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
session  1  went  my  way,  having  had  no  personal  con- 
tact with  the  teachers  whatever.    This  may  possibly 
be  an  exception  on  my  part,  but  I  thiuk  not ;  I  think, 
so  far  as  1  could  see,  that  it  was  the  general  rule  that 


the  relation  between  the  professors  and  the  students  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1846  was  of  the  kind 
which  I  mentioned.    Here  and  there  there  might  be 
students  who  were  acting  as  assistants,  or  who  where 
in  some  way  or  another  personally  connected  with  the 
professors,  and  who  had  come  into  more  intimate 
contact  with  them ;  but  the  body  of  students  had  no 
close  contact  whatever  with  their  teachers.  Return- 
ing to  the  London  schools,  the  students  of  each  school, 
or  college  as  we  might  call  it,  are  in  immediate 
personal  and  continuous  contact  with  their  teachers, 
and  in  this  way  the   teachers  together  know  their 
pupils  and  can  influence  them.    Furthermore,  each 
of  those  teachers  is,  or  I  should  say  the  majority 
of  them   are,   represented  in    the   royal  colleges 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken.    Teachers  of  surgery 
and  of  the  allied  subjects  are  represented  in  the 
College  of   Surgeons,  and    teachers   of  medicine 
and    the   allied  subjects,  are    represented    in  the 
College  of  Physicians  ;  and  from  the  representatives 
in  those  respective  bodies  are  chosen  the  examiners, 
and  therefore  there  is  a  thing  much  to  be  desired 
existing  in  the  London  schools ;  there  is  an  actual 
relationship,  not  distant,  but  close,  between  the  pupil 
and  the  the  teacher,  and  between  the  candidate  for  a 
licence  or  degree  and  those  who  examine  him.  Some 
of  us  think  that  that  is  eminently  desirable.    Some  of 
us  think  very  strongly  that  a  mere  examination  test 
is  a  very  insufficient  test,  and  that  if  we  are  really  to 
know  what  a  mau  is  capable  of,  intellectually  and 
morally  (for  we  must  also  cast  an  eye  to  the  moral 
side  of  it),  we  must  have  some  personal  knowledge  of 
the  course  of  his  education,  his  character,  and  his 
conduct  through  the  time  of  his  curriculum.  Then 
lastly,  as  respects  these  schools  in  medicine  constitu- 
ting a  kind  of  university,  there  is  a  close  and  com- 
plete alliance,  not  only,  as  I  have  just  said,  between 
the  pupil  and  the  teacher,  but  between  the  teachers 
and  the  corporations,  and  between  those  corporations 
and  the  whole  of  the  medical  body  in  England.  I 
must  here  make  one  very  sad  exception  to  this  ;  that 
that  is  the  exception  of  the  Apothecaries  Company. 
The  Apothecaries  Company,  which  still  exists,  and 
which  is  iu  some  respects  an  eyesore  to  many  of  us, 
has  done  no  doubt  very  important  and  good  work  in 
its  time,  and  deserves,  and  has  indeed  had  the  thanks 
of  the  profession  ;  but  its  work  is  now  done,  and  we 
cannot  say  therefore  whilst  the  Apothecaries  Com- 
pany, a  trading  company  granting  licences  to  practice, 
continues,  that  we  are  the  sole    representatives  of 
medicine  in  England.    We  are  certainly,  however,  its 
chief  representatives.     I  thiuk  those  are  the  chief 
grounds  upon  which  we  beg  for  the  power  to  grant 
degrees. 

766.  Perhaps  it  will  be  convenient  that  I  should  ask 
you  one  or  two  questions  upon  those  grounds  before  we 
pass  to  anything  else.  First  of  all,  can  you  tell  us 
exactly  whether  there  is  any  definite  relation  between 
the  two  colleges,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  teachers  or  professors  at 
the  hospitals,  by  whom  the  students  in  the  medical 
schools  are  taught  ?  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there 
is  a  practical  relation  ;  is  it  of  a  definite  kind  ?  —It  is 
indefinite,  but  it  is  equally  certain.  I  take  the  London 
Hospital,  not  because  is  has  any  peculiarities  in  itself, 
but  because  it  is  the  school  with  which  I  am  myself 
associated.  All  the  surgeons  of  the  Loudon  Hospital 
are  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
therefore  all  the  teachers  of  surgery  in  the  London 
Hospital  are  parts  of  the  corporation  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  They  exert  their  influence  in  the  council 
of  that  body  when  they  are  chosen  for  it,  and  they  are 
also  eligible  for  selection  as  examiners  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  indeed  to  the  College  of  Physicians, 
on  surgical  matters. 

767.  But  there  is  uo  definite  rule  according  to 
which  they  should  be  selected,  either  as  examiners  or 
as  representatives  upon  the  council  ? — There  is  no 
fixed  organic  rule,  but  there  is  this  practical  relation- 
ship, that  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
are  sooner  or  later,  if  they  are  what  they  ought  to  be, 
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chosen  to  the  council,  and  the  council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  as  the  President  of  the  College 
will  tell  you  better  than  I  can,  really  administer  it. 

768.  The  colleges  have  no  influence  over  the  choice 
of  the  physicians  or  suigeons  of  the  particular  hos- 
pitals?— None  whatever. 

769.  And  they  could  not  depose  them  from  those 
positions  ? — No,  they  could  not. 

770.  Therefore,  they  have  no  direct  influence  over 
the  teaching  and  system  of  discipline  that  goes  on  in 
the  hospitals  ? — Yes.  Though  they  could  not  possibly 
remove  a  physician  or  a  surgeon,  though  they  could 
not  possibly  influence  the  staff  of  any  hospital,  the  staff 
of  the  hospital  being  provided  for  by  the  executive  of 
that  hospital,  and  being  carefully  looked  into,  yet  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  the  College  of  Surgeons 
could  exercise,  and  have  on  occasions  exercised,  in- 
fluence upon  the  teaching.  If  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
for  example,  found  that  there  were  some  defects  in  the 
teaching  of  surgery  at  one  of  the  schools,  I  think  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  I 
think  that  upon  one  or  two  occasions  they  have  already 
exercised  the  power,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  school 
to  the  condition  of  its  teaching  and  to  require  it  to  be 
amended. 

771.  Indirectly  they  would  have  an  influence  of  that 
kind,  I  suppose,  by  their  power  over  the  examinations? 
— In  both  ways,  and  especially  by  determining  what 
shall  be  the  curriculum  of  education. 

772.  You  have  just  now  spoken  of  the  advantage  of 
the  contact  of  the  students  with  the  teachers  in  these 
schools,  both  as  a  moral  and  as  a  professional  and  intel- 
lectual advantage.  Everybody  knows  that  in  works 
of  fiction,  if  not  otherwise,  the  discipline  of  medical 
students  has  sometimes  been  held  up  as  not  a  very 
efficient  one  ;  is  that  so  now  ? — I  shall  always  speak 
from  my  own  personal  experience,  and  I  shall  speak  as 
to  the  school  with  which  I  am  in  contact,  and  I  know 
that  the  discipline  pursued  at  the  Medical  School  of 
the  London  Hospital  is  of  the  closest,  and  I  might 
almost  say  of  the  severest,  kind.  If  a  man  is  found  to 
be  guilty  of  any  breach  of  moral  law  in  any  grave 
degree  he  is  immediately  expelled  from  the  school  or 
he  is  rusticated  for  a  certain  time.  If  he  is  guilty  of 
carelessness  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies  he  is  brought 
before  the  college  board  and  is  exhorted  or  reprimanded, 
as  the  case  may  be.  There  is  a  very  close  and  search- 
ing discipline  exercised  at  the  Medical  School  of  the 
London  Hospital,  and  I  have  the  strongest  reason  for 
believing  that  that  discipline  is  exercised  with  equal 
care  both  as  to  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  pupils  at  other  schools  of  medicines,  certainly 
at  the  chief  ones. 

773.  Does  that  discipline  extend  beyond  misconduct 
within  the  walls  of  the  hospital  ?  —Por  the  most  part 
in  London  the  medical  students  are  non-resident,  and 
that  is  the  only  essential  in  which  our  medical  schools 
in  London  differ  from  a  university.  In  those  cases 
where  there  are  resident  colleges  attached  to  the 
school  of  medicine  (and  there  are  now  several  of  them 
and  they  are  increasing  in  number),  the  discipline 
extends  to  the  life  of  the  student  inside  his  collegiate 
work  and  outside.  But  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
student  is  non-resident  then,  unless  some  grave  crime 
or  grave  moral  delinquency  is  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  board,  we  do  not  search  after  his  conduct ;  but 
immediate  notice  would  be  taken  of  grave  moral 
wrong-doing ;  and  one  such  case  has  occurred  at 
the  London  Hospital,  in  which  a  man  committed  a 
grave  moral  crime  altogether  outside  the  walls  of  the 
hospital,  for  which  he  was  rusticated. 

774.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  statement  ? — 
There  are  one  or  two  other  points  connected  with 
this  question  which  I  think  it  right  to  bring  before 
your  Lordship.  The  first  point  is  that  we  are  seek- 
ing this  privilege,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so, 
really  not  for  our  advantage  as  corporations,  but 
essentially  for  the  good  of  the  profession  and  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  and  no  doubt  through 
that  for  the  good  of  the  public.  I  may  say  that  in 
London  there  are  perhaps  the  largest  opportunities 
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for  studying  injuries,  disorders,  and  diseases  that  Sir  A.  Clark, 
exist  anywhere  in  this  empire,  or  at  all  events,  in    Bart.,  M.D. 

this  kingdom.    If  students  (as  is  the  fact,  though  I   

have  not  yet  brought  it  before  you,)  are  tempted  from  30  June  I888- 
London  to  go  elsewhere,  where  the  degree  of  Doctoi 
of  medicine  can  be  obtained  after  a  moderate  course 
of  study  and  a  reasonable  examination,  they  are 
undoubtedly  suffering  a  grievous  loss.  Take  the  case 
of  a  man  who  goes  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen  to 
study  ;  it  is  an  excellent  school  and  the  scientific  part 
of  the  medical  education  is  admirably  done ;  but  they 
have  no  clinical  material,  as  we  doctors  call  it,  com- 
pared with  what  London  has.  In  Aberdeen  they 
have  but  a  small  hospital  and  comparatively  few 
varieties  of  disease.  The  young  man  who  goes  from 
London  to  Aberdeen  in  the  hope  and  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  getting  his  degree,  evidently  suffers  in 
this  way  a  serious  loss  ;  for  in  London  it  is  not  only 
that  we  have  one  or  two  great  hospitals,  but  we  have 
a  great  number  of  great  hospitals,  and  we  have  a 
great  variety  of  special  hospitals,  of  which,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  them  in  some  respects,  this  must  be 
said :  that  they  assemble  together  forms  of  disease 
which  very  often  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  so 
that  the  opportunities  which  a  student  has  of  acquiring 
a  great  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  accidents  and 
injuries  and  diseases  is  unsurpassed  anywhere  else 
and  indeed  not  nearly  approached.  That  we  think  is 
a  very  important  reason. 

775.  Have  these  special  hospitals  medical  schools 
of  their  own  ?■ — Not  perfectly,  but  in  a  manner;  but 
the  j:.reat  hospitals  which  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
accede  more  or  less  to  the  segregation  of  special  diseases 
have,  in  order  to  meet  this  cry  of  the  public,  and 
perhaps  this  cry  of  the  profession  in  some  degree, 
nearly  all  of  them  instituted  special  departments  in 
their  respective  institutions,  and  have  officered  them 
by  persons  belonging  to  their  own  staff;  so  that  the 
work  which  is  done  is  not  done  in  a  corner,  but 
is  done  openly  and  under  the  criticism,  sometimes 
adverse,  of  everybody  who  may  be  examining  it. 

776.  How  are  the  special  advantages  arising  from 
the  aggregation  of  cases  of  one  kind  in  special  hospitals 
accessible  to  the  students  of  other  medical  schools  ? — 
That  is  a  great  difficulty  which  has  been  met  in  part 
by  the  institution  of  special  departments  at  the  great 
hospitals.  At  any  hospital  where  they  have  not  these 
special  departments  the  studeut  must  sacrifice  some  of 
his  general  time  in  order  to  go  to  these  special  hospitals 
for  instruction  in  their  particular  departments. 

777.  Have  all  those  special  hospitals  regulations 
which  would  enable  a  student  desiring  it  to  obtain  that 
instruction  ? —  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  quite  explicitly  ;  I  have  not  a  large  know- 
ledge of  these  special  hospitals  ;  the  knowledge  that  I 
have  has  not  commended  them  greatly  to  my  favour- 
able judgment,  and  I  hsve  not  pursued  the  question 
in  that  direction  so  far  as  perhaps  I  might  have  done. 
What  I  have  tried  to  do,  along  with  others  who  have 
done  much  more  than  I  have,  is  to  get  special  depart- 
ments established  at  the  great  hospitals  so  as  to  bring 
the  work  of  specialism  into  the  open  air,  if  I  may  say 
so.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  claim  which  the  royal 
colleges  have  made  there  is,  so  far  as  I  can  understand 
it,  only  one  sound  objection  that  I  have  heard;  and 
although  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  objections,  I  think 
it  is  my  duty  to  allude  to  it  for  a  moment.  It  has 
been  said  that  such  a  thing  as  royal  colleges,  corpora  - 
tions,  granting  degrees  has  never  been  heard  of,  and 
that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  traditions  and  customs  of 
this  country.  The  first  remark  that  I  have  to  make, 
which  will  be  better  stated  by  Sir  Henry  Pitman  than 
by  me,  is  that  it  is  not  quite  exceptional,  for.  as  it  is 
set  forth  in  this  statement  which  is  submitted  to  you, 
nearly  all  our  universities,  or  at  any  rate  the  great 
majority  of  them,  have  begun  as  colleges,  and  as 
colleges  have  certainly  granted  degrees. 

778.  Is  there  not  something  equivocal  in  the  word 
"college,"  because  collegium  in  ancient  times  did  not 
mean  exactly  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  or  the  College  of  Physicians  ; 
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Si?-  A.  Clark,  but  thai  is  an  autiquarian  question  ? — The  University 
Bai  t.,  M.D.  0f  Edinburgh  was  for  a  long  period  a  college  before  it 
30  June  1888    was  crea,ed  'd  university,  and  it  used  to  be  talked  of 

u   '    as  the  "  College  of  Edinburgh."    At  a  certain  time 

it  was  created  into  a  university.  What  the  absolute 
organic  differentia  between  a  college  and  a  university 
is  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  no  doubt  Edinburgh 
existed  as  a  college,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  there 
are  at  least  two  precedents  I  think  for  a  one-faculty 
university. 

779.  Salerno  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  only 
example  of  an  exclusively  medical  university,  is  it 
not  ? — I  think  it  is.  But  there  is  one  other,  the  name 
of  which  has  escaped  me  just  now,  which  for  a  time 
had  but  one  faculty.  Here  is  practically,  though  not 
in  name,  a  university  existing.  Here  are  these  two 
royal  corporations  at  the  head  of  medicine  in  this 
country,  who  have  their  schools  of  medicine  all  around, 
which  schools  are  represented  in  these  corporations. 
These  corporations  influence  the  curriculum  of 
education  and  more  or  less  the  conduct  both  of  teachers 
and  of  taught.  Here  are  these  two  great  bodies  or 
their  alumni  suffering  under  a  grievance,  and  the 
grievance  is  that  they  are  obliged  to  go  away  from 
London  to  some  northern  or  other  place  in  order  to  get 
a  degree  which  they  have,  according  to  the  average 
standard,  already  earned.  That,  I  think,  is  a  great 
point.  London,  with  its  four  or  five  millions  of  people 
and  its  one  university  has  certainly,  one  would  think, 
a  right,  or  at  least  the  medical  students  therein  have  a 
right,  to  have  conceded  to  them  some  such  privilege, 
seeing  that  Scotland,  with  a  less  population,  has  four 
bodies  granting  the  very  degree  which  they  claim.  It 
may  be  said,  and  indeed  it  has  been  constantly  said, 
"  Why  do  you  not  go  to  the  University  of  London  ? 
"  The  University  of  Loudon  was  established  many 
"  years  ago,  somewhere  about  1834,  for  this  very 
"  purpose,^  to  extend  university  education  to  London, 
"  as  many  other  places  had  universities  and  London, 
"  the  great  centre,  had  none."  There  a  great  many 
reasons  why  we  do  not  go  to  the  University  of  London, 
but  there  are  three  which  lodge  themselves  in  my  mind 
as  sufficient  reasons  for  the  mass  of  students  not  going 
and  not  being  able  to  go  to  the  University  of  London. 
The  first  reason  is  the  duration  of  the  term  of  study 
that  is  required  for  the  degree  in  medicine  in  the 
University  of  London.  Students  who  are  entering 
life  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  doctors  are  not 
usually  wealthy  persons,  and  the  time  required  for  the 
conduct  of  their  studies  is  desired  to  be  as  short  as 
practicable  consistent  with  a  sufficient  education  to 
to  justify  their  being  permitted  to  practice  medicine. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  London,  if  my  recollection  is  not  betraying  me, 
cannot  be  taken  under  from  six  to  ten  years'  study. 
That' is  a  length  of  time  that  it  is  possible  for  only  a 
small  proportion  of  those  who  go  up  to  expend  upon 
attaining  the  degree. 

780.  Do  you  mean  that  that  long  period  is  a  conse- 
quence of  any  regulations,  or  that  the  character  of  the 
examinations  makes  it  impossible  to  acquire  the 
necessary  knowledge  in  less  time  ? — That  is  a  matter 
to  which  I  shall  allude  immediately.  That  is  due  both 
to  the  character  of  the  examination  and  to  the  regula- 
tions. The  second  thing  that  I  should  allude  to  is 
what  1  call  the  unnecessary  severity  of  the  examina- 
tions, and  especially  the  unnecessary  severity  of  the 
examinations  in  those  parts  of  the  subjects  to  be 
examined  in  which  have  the  least  bearing  upon 
practical  medicine.  So  true  is  this  that  of  those  who 
go  up  to  the  University  of  London  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  doctors  (I  am  speaking  from  memory  and  I 
am  not  quite  sure  of  the  figures,  not  having  had  time 
to  get  them  up,)  of  those  who  enter  at  the  matricula- 
tion examination,  not  more,  T.  think,  than  10  or  12 
per  cent,  at  last  emerge  as  doctors  of  medicine  from 
that  university ;  and  what  is  of  more  importance  to 
remember  is  that  of  those  who  enter  the  University  of 
London  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  doctors,  a  very 
huge  percentage,  which  some  other  witness  may  be 
able  to  give  yon,  never    approach   the    subject  of 


mr  dicine  at  all.  This  we  feel  to  be  a  strong  reason 
why  it  is  impracticable  and  impossible  for  many  of  our 
students  to  go  up  to  the  University  of  London.  There 
is  still  another  point  which  makes  the  University  of 
Loudon  examinations  somewhat  impracticable,  and 
that  is  the  character  of  them.  We  who  are  doctors 
know,  and  know  more  and  more  as  our  own  ex- 
perience extends,  that  after  all  medicine  is  an  art; 
and  the  art  of  medicine  has  become  more  and  more 
specialised,  and  has  become  more  and  more  enlarged 
within  a  certain  number  of  years.  We  also  believe 
that  within  the  domain  of  medicine  there  are  subjects 
which  have  necessarily  to  be  cultivated  with  a  view  to 
practice  which  are  as  clearly  educational  in  the  highest 
sense  as  any  other  subject  of  knowledge  whatever.  I 
would  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  work  which  the  University  of  London  ha? 
done,  and  that,  if  I  speak  a  little  adversely  to  it  now 
it  is  not  without  remembering  what  we  owe  to  it. 
But  the  present  character  of  the  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  is  such  that  they  could  not  be 
overtaken  in  the  regular  course  of  study.  I  shall  take 
first  the  matriculation  examination  which  bars  the  way 
to  the  entrance.  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  that  any 
lad  of  sixteen  could  by  a  regular  continuous  course  of 
true  study  go  all  over  the  ground  on  which  questions 
are  to  be  asked  him  on  the  occasion  of  this  matricula- 
tion. The  result  of  that  is  that  there  has  arisen,  and 
must  continue  to  arise,  a  process  of  "cramming" 
which  enables  the  candidate  to  answer  questions,  and 
Avhich,  as  it  seems  to  me,  substitutes  a  certain  kind  of 
meretricions  smartness  for  the  true  thoroughness 
which  should  belong  to  education.  I  myself,  and 
many  with  me,  share  the  opinion  that  in  the  matter  of 
education,  time,  and  training,  and  discipline,  and 
thoroughness  count  for  a  great  deal,  and  that  the  mere 
answering  of  particular  questions,  and  especially  of 
particularly  hard  questions,  is  not  the  true  business  of 
any  sort  of  education,  particularly  medical  education. 
The  other  remark  that  I  have  to  make  is  that  ton 
whole  tendency  and  trend  of  the  medical  examinatihe 
of  the  University  of  London  is  towards  scientific 
information  at  the  expense  of  what  I  call  true  practical 
knowledge.  My  mind  is  strongly  impressed  with  thai. 
Whilst  it  is  our  aim  after  all  to  make  doctors  who 
understand,  and  who  will  be  able  judiciously  to 
practice  the  art  of  medicine,  the  tendency  of  the 
University  of  London  examinations  is  to  fill  the  mind 
of  the  men  with  isolated  bits  of  scientific  knowledge, 
very  useful  indeed  for  the  purposes  of  answering  such 
questions  as  would  be  put  at  the  examination  of  such 
a  univers:ty,  but  not  very  useful  for  the  higher  purpose 
of  thoroughly  disciplining  the  faculties,  and  for 
thoroughly  furnishing  the  candidate  for  the  degree 
with  that  sort  of  practical  knowledge  which  is  essential 
to  the  due  discharge  of  his  duties  in  life.  Those  are 
some  of  the  reasons  why  we  say  that  we  cannot  go  to 
the  University  of  London. 

781.  The  examiners  in  the  University  of  London 
in  medicine,  I  presume,  are  gentlemen  who  have 
practised  the  medical  profession  ? — They  must  be  men 
of  more  or  less  distinction  in  medicine  or  they  would 
not  be  chosen  as  examiners. 

782.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  they  have 
deviated  from  the  practical  idea  in  their  examina- 
tions ? — The  idea  of  the  University  of  London 
appears  to  have  been  to  make  a  few  distinguished 
graduates,  aud  this  in  some  sense  they  certainly  have 
done,  but  to  leave  unprovided  for  in  the  way  of  high 
practical  education  the  great  mass  of  those  who  are 
coming  forward  to  be  doctors.  I  may  illustrate  to 
your  Lordship  what  I  mean  by  a  concrete  example. 
One  of  the  best  men  that  we  ever  had  at  the  London 
Hospital,  who  was  very  well  educated  in  what  are 
called  the  preliminary  subjects  of  education,  and  who 
in  the  scientific  and  practical  departments  of  medicine 
was  the  best  educated  and  mo6t  experienced  of  any 
that  we  ever  had,  went  up  to  the  University  of 
London,  and  was  rejected  for  his  degree  in  medicine 
for  his  imperfect  answer  to  a  question  in  ethics,  iu 
mora?  philosophy.    Now  it  seemed  to  he  monstrous 
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that  a  man  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  medicine 
should  be  rejected  upon  a  subject  which  he  could 
only  acquire  by  the  detestable  process  of  cramming. 
Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  ethical  philosophy 
knows  quite  well  that  no  medical  student  could  possi- 
bly devote  the  iime  so  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
system  and  present  conditions  of  ethical  philosophy 
as  to  be  able  to  pass  a  just  examination, — such  an 
examination  as  would  be  the  outcome  of  true  educa- 
tion. The  University  of  London  therefore,  notwith- 
standing what  it  has  said,  has  really  countenanced 
a  process  of  cramming  in  philosophy  which  I  think 
is  to  be  reprobated. 

783.  Then  I  infer  that  in  your  judgment  when  a 
medical  degree  is  in  question,  the  examination  should 
be  a  medical  examination  and  should  not  extend  to 
other  things  ? — My  opinion  is  very  nearly  that,  but  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  put  it  in  my  own  words  I  think  I 
shall  better  convey  to  jrour  mind  what  I  mean.  I 
think  that  a  medical  examination  should  consist  of 
three  parts,  and  that  there  can  be  no  proper  training 
in  medicine  unless  this  plan  is   followed.    In  my 
opinion  the  first  part  of  medicine  should  be  what  we 
call  the  preliminary  scientific  part,  the  part  which  is  to 
stock  thein  with  those  rudiments  of  knowledge  with- 
out which  no  knowledge  can  be  cultivated  ;  and  when 
that  first  part  is  over  there  should  be  no  recurrence  to 
it  at  a  later  stage.    The  second  part  of  the  medical 
examination  should,  in  my  opinion,  consist  wholly  in 
an  examination  concerning  the  scientific  departments 
of  medicine,  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  and  so 
forth  ;  and  that  being  completed  it  should  be  no  more 
recurred  to.     But  the  third  portion  of  the  medical 
student's  career  is  the  one  in  which  he  has  to  learn 
his  art,  and  I  believe  that  that  art  must  be  learnt  like 
any  other  handicraft,  by  seeing,  by  handling,  by  hear- 
ing, by  doing.    I  think  that  this  last  part  should  be 
conducted  entirely  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital  aside 
altogether  from  the  earlier  teaching,  and  that  the  final 
examination  in  medicine  should  be  distinctly  and  ex- 
clusively concerned  with  medicine  as  an  art.    If  I 
may  add  one  word  to  this  I  would  say  that  it  has  often 
caused  me  very  great  pain  to  see  the  mode  in  which 
examinations  are  now  conducted  towards  the  close  of 
the  candidature  for  degrees.   The  wards  of  a  hospital, 
as  I  have  said,  are  the  only  places  where  a  man  can 
learn  medicine  ;  he  cannot  learn  it  from  books.  When 
I  have  been  going  round  my  wards  at  the  London 
Hospital  I  have   asked,  "  Where  is  So-and-so,  my 
"  clinical  clerk  ?"     "  He  is  getting  up  his  moral 
"  philosophy  for  the  University  of  London  "  has  been 
the  reply.    Now  that  seemed  to  me  an  argument 
against  it  so  unanswerable  that  I  should  scarcely  need 
to  adduce  any  other.    Instead  of  his  devoting  the 
remaining  part  of  his  career  to  the  study  of  disease  in 
the  wards  he  is  toiling  reluctantly,  and  unprofitably,  I 
daresay  too,  at  some  book  or  books  on  moral  philo- 
sophy which  he  has  been  told  will  enable  him  to 
answer  the  questions ;  and  if  he  passes  out  of  the 
wards  of  the  London  Hospital  into  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  ordinary  life  he  has  no  longer,  I  will  not 
say  any  opportunity,  but  he  has  no  longer  any  fruitful 
opportunity  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
medicine  which  is  due  to  the  public  among  whom  he 
is  practising.    What  I  have  omitted  I  have  no  doubt 
our  registrar,  who  is  accurate  as  well  as  learned,  will 
supply.    I  will  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  have 
here  present  in  London  a  university  actually  framed 
and  constituted,  and  in  good  working  order,  capable, 
no  doubt,  of  being  a  little  improved,  and  which  would 
probably  be  improved  under  the  conditions,  terms  for 
which  we  are  begging.    My  feeling  is  that  I  can 
imagine  no  other  way  so  easy,  so  little  costly,  so 
efficient,  and  so  acceptable  to  the  body  of  the  profes- 
sion, as  to  give  to  the  two  royal  colleges  the  power  of 
granting,  under  determined  conditions,  not  only  mere 
license  to  practise,  but  after  such  extra  examination  as 
might  be  determined  upon,  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  and  the  degree  in  surgery. 

784.  May  I  ask  you  whether  in  the  consultations 
which  have  been  held  in  the  College  of  Physicians 


upon  this  subject  there  has  been  difference  of  opinion  ?  Sir  A.  Clark, 
--There  has.  Bart.,M.l>. 

785.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  proportionate    30  june  ig88. 

numbers  of  those  who  have  been  favourable  to  the  view  

you  have  now  been  advocating,  and  of  those  who,  for 

whatever  reasons,  have  differed  from  them  ? — I  cannot 
give  you  the  exact  number,  but  I  think  that  our  regis- 
trar, Sir  Henry  Pitman,  will  be  able  to  do  so ;  but  I 
may  say  in  general  terms  that  the  opposition,  consider- 
able at  first,  but  never  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in 
voting,  has  been  diminishing;  and  I  can  say  confidently, 
for  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  get  at  the  minds  of  the 
profession,  that  the  general  body  of  the  profession  is  in 
favour,  and  I  daresay  the  president  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  will  tell  you  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  is  in  favour  of  the  method  for  which 
this  prayer  of  ours  has  been  presented. 

786.  (Dr.  Ball.)  As  I  understand,  what  is  asked  for 
in  the  petition  is  that  the  two  colleges  acting  conjointly 
shall  have  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  in  medicine 
and  in  surgery.  In  Ireland  there  are  a  college  of  sur- 
geons and  a  college  of  physicians.  Of  course,  if  what 
is  asked  for  is  given  in  England  it  must  be  given 
there  ? — Not  necessarily  at  all,  as  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  you. 

787.  But  I  will  take  the  liberty,  as  an  Irishman,  of 
saying  that  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  a  dis- 
tinction, and  I  must,  therefore,  take  iuto  account 
what  your  plan  would  lead  to  in  Ireland  ;  secondly, 
I  would  ask  you  whether  there  are  not  a  college  of 
surgeons  and  a  college  of  physicians  in  Scotland  ? — 
Yes. 

788.  Therefore,  according  to  my  view  of  what 
would  be  just,  there  should  be  two  colleges  in  addition 
to  yours,  with  the  same  powers,  that  is  to  say,  there 
would  be  three  such  bodies.  Now,  there  are  already  1  ]. 
bodies  entitled  to  grant  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine. Thus  you  would  have  14  bodies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having  the 
power  to  confer  these  degrees,  and  being,  therefore,  to 
a  certain  extent,  rivals  and  competitors  of  each  other 
for  the  acquisition  of  students  ;  Avould  not  that  be  the 
case  ? — There  is  no  parallelism  whatever  between  the 
two  cases.  I  commenced  what  I  had  to  say  by  aver- 
ring, and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  the  averment 
to  be  true,  that  this  request  was  just  as  well  as  rea- 
sonable. I  shall  not  take  the  colleges  in  Ireland, 
though  my  argument  will  apply  to  them  also,  but  1 
will  take  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
Glasgow.  Why,  you  ask  me,  should  not  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Glasgow  obtain  the 
power  which  we  now  beg  for?  Because  the  University 
of  Glasgow  is  there  doing  for  the  medical  student 
exactly,  and  on  reasonable  terms,  the  work  which  our 
University  of  London  is  not  doing  and  has  refused  to 
do.  The  University  of  Glasgow  gives  to  every  student 
who  enters  its  portals  a  degree  on  terms  not  more 
severe,  and  probably  less  severe,  than  those  on  which 
the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  London  grant  their  licence.  In  Glasgow,  with  a 
population  of,  say,  500,000,  there  is  this  university 
doing  this  work  and  doing  it  well.  In  London,  with 
a  population  of  5,000,000,  there  is  but  one  university, 
which  refuses  this  act  of  justice  to  the  medical  students 
of  London.  Here,  in  London,  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  medical  students  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  a 
degree  not  upon  inferior  terms  ;  we  have  said  that  if 
we  are  to  possess  this  power  we  shall  make  our  terms 
more  stringent,  but  on  reasonable  and  just  terms. 
Where  shall  they  have  a  criterion,  a  standard  ?  Edin- 
burgh ?  Very  good.  We  do  not  wish  to  give  our 
degree  upon  any  conditions  inferior  to  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  is  granted  by  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  argument  which  applies  to  Glasgow 
applies  to  Edinburgh.  Why  should  not  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edin- 
burgh have  the  power  which  we  ask  for?  Because 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it;  because  it  would  be  un- 
just to  give  it.  The  University  of  Edingburgh  upon 
reasonable  terms  gives  to  all  students  who  apply  to  it 
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 reform  of  the  University  of  London,  not  that  there 

should  be  a  competitive  institution  coming  into  the 
market  against  it  to  give  these,  degrees  ?  If  the 
University  of  London  was  placed  in  the  same  position 
as  these  other  universities,  and  was  obliged  to  con- 
form in  several  respects  to  what  you  have  suggested, 
why  would  not  that  meet  all  the  purposes  without 
creating  a  degree-giving  body  which  would  endanger 
general  educatiou  ? — I  am  not  at  liberty  to  answer 
that  question  upon  that  ground,  but  it  is  my  duty  to 
say  that  we  have  waited  in  the  fullness  of  patience 
for  that  university  to  do  that  which  I,  at  least,  think 
was  its  duty  to  have  clone  long  ago.  When  the 
University  of  London  was  instituted  it  was  instituted 
for  the  very  purpose  of  meeting  this  reasonable  de- 
mand. It  has  not  met  this  demand,  and  it  has 
proceeded  on  lines  different  from  those  of  which 
many  of  us  approve.  While  admitting  the  great 
services  which  the  University  of  London  has  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  teaching  and  education,  we  still  say 
that  there  is  much  in  it,  which  we  could  not  quite 
accept  in  its  present  condition.  But  that  is  beside 
the  mark.  What  I  wish  to  do  is  to  answer  your 
argument,  and  I  think  my  answer  is  conclusive.  The 
College  of  Physicians  in  Glasgow  and  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  Edinburgh  have  no  moral  ground  for 
making  this  application  at  all,  because  the  University 
of  Glasgow  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh  are 
granting  their  degrees  upon  (he  terms  upon  which  we, 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  London,  ask  to  be  permitted  to 
grant  them. 

790.  f  Chairman.')  It  follows,  does  it  not,  from  that 
answer,  that  in  your  view,  if  the  grievance  were  re- 
moved, and  if  the  degrees  in  medicine  granted  by  the 
present  University  of  London  were  accessible  upon 
terms  which  you  think  just  and  right,  then  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  occasion  for  what  you  are 
asking  for  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

791.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  Would  not  that  be 
equally  the  case  if  the  prayer  of  University  College 
and  King's  College  were  granted,  and  if  they  were 
established  as  a  separate  university  ? — That  is  a  very 
difficult  subject.  One  would  naturally  think  that  the 
best  and  most  natural  order  of  procedure  would  be 
for  the  University  of  London  to  fulfil  its  functions  by 
attaching  a  little  more  importance  to  training,  to  dis- 
cipline, to  the  method  in  which  education  is  acquired, 
to  the  relations  between  teachers  and  taught,  and  to 
the  representation  of  teachers  upon  the  board.  I, 
and  many  others  who  are  more  capable  of  judging 
than  I,  feel  most  strongly  that  the  examination  is  no 
conclusive  test  whatever,  and  that  in  order  to  know 
that  a  man  is  qualified  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
exercise  of  the  art  of  medicine  we  ought  to  know 
something  of  his  life,  of  his  conduct,  of  his  mode  of 
working ;  but  there  are  many  men  who  pass  miser- 
able examinations  who  are  capable  of  being  great 
doctors. 

792.  Would  you  prefer  to  be  connected,  in  what 
you  would  consider  an  efficient  manner,  with  the 
present  University  of  London  rather  than  with  a 
new  university  ? — I  am  here  as  the  representative  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  I  aim  not  at  liberty  to 
give  you  my  own  private  opinion  as  to  which  of  the 
two  is  the  better. 

793.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  ask  you  to  give  it  ? 
— What  your  Lordship  determines  is  rule  for  me.  If 
I  were  myself  engaged  to  conduct  this  business,  I 
should  apply  in  the  first  place  to  the  University  of 
London.  I  should  require  of  the  University  of 
London  the  things  which  I  have  mentioned  ;  I  should 
require  that  they  should  cease  to  be  a  merely  examin- 
ing body  ;  that  they  should  take  some  active  share  in 
influencing  the  lives  of  those  who  are  to  take;  their 
degrees  ;  that  the  teachers  of  those  who  are  to  ask  for 
the  degrees  should  be  represented  not  only  upon  their 
examining  but  upon  their  ruling  body  ;  and  that  in 


this  way  the  university  and  the  alumni  should  form, 
as  in  my  humble  opinion  they  ought  to  form,  one 
body  knowing  each  other  throughout.  On  these 
terms,  subject  to  a  reasonable  demand  for  such  a 
preliminary  examination  as  young  men  might  be 
fairly  expected  to  pass  without  the  absolute  necessity 
of  cramming  and  injuring  their  minds,  I  should  be 
willing,  if  the  power  were  in  my  hands,  to  accept  it 
from  the  University  of  London,  and  indeed  as  I  have 
said,  to  ask  it  from  the  university  as  the  first  body ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  bound  to  say  strongly 
that  if  the  University  of  London  would  not  accede  to 
these  terms  I  should  turn  from  it,  and  I  think  I  should 
look  most  favourably  upon  the  foundation  of  a  teach- 
ing university,  for  which  in  a  huge  metropolis  like 
this  there  is  ample  room  and  great  necessity. 

794.  {Chairman.)  Supposing  that  such  a  teaching 
university  were  founded,  would  it,  in  your  view,  be 
practicable  or  impracticable  to  make  the  two  colleges, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  university,  members  of  it,  not 
of  course  merging  their  present  character,  but  intro- 
ducing them  into  the  university  as  collegiate  bodies 
having  an  academical  status  in  it  ?— I  feel  not  only  as 
the  unworthy  president  of  the  College  of  Physicans 
but  personally  that  anything  which  touched  the  auto- 
nomy of  these  bodies  could  not  be  agreed  to.  They 
have  lived  a  very  long  life ;  they  have  enjoyed  very 
high  traditions;  and  it  is  my  belief  that  they  have 
vindicated  those  traditions  in  a  very  ample  and 
honourable  manner ;  and  I  feel  strongly,  and  I  think 
the  whole  College  of  Physicians  feel,  that  whatever 
new  scheme  may  be  brought  forward  or  arranged, 
nothing  could  be  accepted  which  destroyed  the  actual 
presence  and  the  life  and  work  of  these  bodies ;  but 
I  concede  that  such  a  scheme  might  be  formulated 
as  would  admit  of  these  two  Royal  Colleges  forming 
a  part  of  the  organisation  of  this  new  university, 
reserving  to  them  that  pre-eminence  which  they  have 
earned,  and  I  think  nobly  earned. 

795.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Would  it  satisfy  you 
there  were  a  powerful  teaching  university  in  London, 
whether  the  existing  university  amended  and  altered 
or  a  newl»-  established  teaching  university,  and  if 
that  university  recognised  attendance  in  hospitals  as 
the  final  and  essential  part  of  the  medical  course,  but 
that  the  degree  should  be  given  by  the  proposed 
university  and  not  by  the  colleges ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  curriculum  and  teaching  in  hospitals  and 
otherwise  should  be  accepted  as  the  final  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  teaching  for  the  degree,  but  that 
the  university  should  confer  the  degree  ? — Certainly, 
if  I  understand  your  question  aright.  What  I  would 
answer  first,  according  to  my  experience  and  the 
judgment  which  I  have  formed  upon  it,  would  be  that 
the  membership  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the 
licence  of  the  College  of  Physicians  should  be  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  granting  of  the  degree  in 
medicine  and  surgery  ;  and  that  whatever  the  body 
was,  whether  it  was  these  two  Royal  Colleges  or  any 
other  university  existing,  those  bodies  should  have 
the  power  of  adding  something  to  make  the  degree 
worthy  of  the  title  of  doctor.  There  are  many  per- 
sons who  are  quite  capable  of  doing  ordinary  work  in 
medicine  and  doing  it  well,  and  of  dwelling  amongst 
the  poor  and  being  contented  with  the  remuneration 
which  they  could  get,  and  who  do  not  want  to  have 
titles,  but  who  are  quite  satisfied  to  live  amongst  the 
people  whom  the)'  serve  and  to  accept  what  they  can 
get ;  and  very  good  doctors  many  of  them  are,  though 
the)'  are  incapable  of  any  great  intellectual  acquire- 
ment ;  but  for  those  who  wish  to  ascend  higher  in 
the  scale  I  would  have  first  of  all,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  as  a  necessary  condition  the  membership  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  licentiateship  of  the 
College  of  Physicians ;  and  having  those  two  re- 
spective qualifications  I  would  let  them  present  them- 
selves to  the  university,  where  they  would  undergo 
such  additional  examination  as  might  be  considered 
necessary  to  qualify  them  to  be  invested  with  the 
higher  degree. 
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79G.  Wc  understand  that  you  consider  that  a 
university  degree  in  medicine  should  be  a  higher 
thing  than  a  mere  licence  to  practise  ? — Circumstances 
have  made  it  so.  I  do  not  really  believe  that  a  doctor 
of  medicine  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  is  in  any 
sense  whatever  intellectually  or  morally  a  higher 
personage  in  medicine  than  one  who  possesses  the 
licentiateship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
the  membership  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ; 
and  I  would  go  further,  and  say  that  if  the  position 
in  medicine  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  character  of  the 
previous  study  and  the  experience  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  person,  then  I  should  rate  the  position  of  a 
licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  as  far 
higher  than  the  position  of  a  doctor  of  medicine  ot 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  But  the  public  do  not 
think  so ;  and  so  it  happens,  that  when  the  doctor 
of  medicine  of  Glasgow  goes  down  to  a  certain 
provincial  town  the  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  who  is  entitled  to  an  equal  position,  gets 
a  much  inferior  one.  The  one  man  is  only  a  mere 
licentiate,  whereas  the  other  is  a  doctor  of  a  university, 
and  he  gets  additional  considerations  and  many  addi- 
tional privileges,  not  by  virtue  of  something  that  he 
has  done  or  won,  but  by  virtue  of  this  accident  which 
has  for  so  many  generations  denied  to  London  medical 
students  the  capacity  to  get  degrees  upon  reasonable 
terms. 

797.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  preliminary  require- 
ments of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  or  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  contribute  to  the  value  of  the  degree 
looked  upon  as  the  crowning  stamp  of  education  ? — 
I  think  very  highly  of  the  preliminary  examination 
provided  it  be  conducted  upon  a  just  basis.  What 
I  call  a  just  basis  is  that  basis  of  study  which,  being 
continuous  and  thorough,  may  enable  a  man  to  answer 
any  question  fairly  put ;  and  by  an  unjust  basis  I  mean 
such  an  examination  as  a  man  can  only  get  by 
haphazard  and  cramming.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
lad  pursuing  continuous  regular  thorough  course  of 
study  to  cover  the  ground  which  would  be  required  of 
him,  at  the  age  of  18,  to  answer  the  questions  put  to 
him  at  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  No  doubt  there  are  coaches  and 
there  are  books  for  the  purpose  ;  but  to  me  it  seems 
that  that  is  a  serious  injury  to  those  men  for  all  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  They  are  forgetting  the  great  idea 
of  education  in  our  old  universities,  of  doing  whatever 
they  do  thoroughly. 

798.  What  you  describe  as  the  just  foundation  is 
precisely  that  which  is  carried  out  by  the  Universities 
of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  imperfectly,  perhaps,  and 
I  believe  also  by  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen  and 
St.  Andrews.  You  would  approve,  then,  of  such  a 
system  as  that  of  the  Scottish  universities,  carried  out 
to  greater  perfection,  because  the  Scottish  universities 
might  be  capable  of  improvement? — Taking  Edin- 
burgh, with  which  I  am  acquainted,  being  an  Edin- 
burgh student  in  a  great  measure,  I  should  say  that 
the  preliminary  examination  is  admirable,  though  it 
may  be  improved  a  little.  Secondly.  I  think  that  the 
scientific  side  of  medical  education  is  nowhere  better 
carried  on  in  the  world  ;  but  I  do  think  that  their 
clinical  work  is,  by  the  very  necessity  of  the  circum- 
stances, incomplete,  and  sometimes  inefficient,  not  from 
the  character  of  the  teachers  but  from  the  great  num- 
bers that  attend.  In  the  wards  of  the  Edinburgh 
Infirmary  there  are  over  1,500  students,  and  there  are 
never  more  than  three  doctors  going  round.  What 
are  500  persons  to  learn  standing  round  a  bed  ?  It  is 
impossible  for  them  to  learn  much.  Now,  in  London 
that  very  difficulty  is  overcome  at  once.  We  have  a 
multiplicity  of  schools ;  we  have  a  great  number  of 
physicians,  and  each  physician  going  round  at  his 
appointed  time  can  take  10,  12,  or  even  20  students, 
and  every  one  of  those  he  can  personally  teach.  That 
is  the  pre-eminent  character  of  the  London  clinical 
teaching,  that  we  get   at  pupils  individually;  we 
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question  them,  we  cross-examine  them,  we  make  them  Sir  A.  Clark, 

see,  and  touch,  and  handle,  and  do,  and  that  is  im-  Bart.,  M.D. 
possible  with  a  great  number  of  students  as  they  have 
in  Edinburgh. 

799.  {Chairman.')  You  are  yourself  a  doctor  of 
medicine  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  are  you  not? 
— I  am. 

800.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  As  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow  I  can  speak  from  observation 
that  the  system  is  generally  analogous  to  that  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  The  clinical  teaching  in 
Glasgow,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  living  close  beside  it, 
though  not  a  medical  man  myself,  does  seem  to  fulfil 
the  requirements  that  you  mention.  Do  you  not  con- 
sider that  if  the  general  principle  of  the  Universities 
of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  were  carried 
out  in  a  teaching  university  of  London,  with  thorough 
weight  and  acceptance  of  all  clinical  teaching  and 
experience  provided  by  the  Royal  Colleges,  that  woutd 
be  a  satisfactory  solution  ? — Would  you  permit  me  lo 
ask  you  one  question.  Why  is  it  that  you,  at  Glasgow, 
should  compel  our  medical  students  in  London  to  come 
to  you  for  a  degree  ? 

801.  Because  there  is  not  a  teaching  university  in 
London.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to 
compel  them  ? — I  think  that  is  one  argument  that  we 
must  have  something. 

802.  I  wish  to  bring  out  all  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  a  teaching  university  in  London.  I  believe  that  to 
be  the  duty  of  this  Commission,  and  not  to  decide- 
beforehand  that  there  is  to  be  one.  It  is  on  that 
account  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  putting  these 
questions  ? — Quite  so. 

803.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Does  not  the  University  of  Lon- 
don require  evidence  of  the  students  having  received 
clinical  instruction  in  specified  hospitals  ? — It  does 
in  a  way. 

804.  (Chairman.)  We  have  heard  from  another 
witness  that  the  manner  in  which  that  is  done  is  that 
some  patients  are  brought  (such,  of  course,  as  can  be 
brought)  from  the  hospitals  to  the  place  where  the 
examination  is  conducted  ? — That  is  so ;  they  visit 
the  wards ;  and  so  they  do  in  the  case  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  We  do  not  say  that  there  is 
no  practical  examination.  There  is  an  examination, 
and  in  a  certain  sense,  a  very  good  one.  But  what  I 
say  at  least  is  that  the  tendency  of  the  whole  examina- 
tion at  the  University  of  London  is  to  push  back  what 
is  practical,  and  to  cultivate  too  highly  that  which  is 
purely  scientific,  not  in  its  mere  necessities  in  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  intellect,  but  in  a  way 
which  is  unfavourable  to  the  acquisition  of  that 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  in  medicine  which  is 
necessary  to  justify  a  man  in  dealing  with  the  sick. 

805.  I  should  like  upon  that  subject  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions,  in  order  to  clear  up  exactly  your  meaning. 
I  understand  you  first  to  say  that  the  medical  degree 
in  the  University  of  London  is  encumbered  with  other 
requirements  on  subjects  not  directly  germane  to 
medicine,  which  tend  to  prevent  those  who  are 
qualified  for  a  medical  degree  from  getting  it  ? — That 
is  my  opinion. 

806.  In  subjects  that  are  germane  to  medicine, 
whether  the  more  scientific  or  the  more  practical 
part,  is  it  also  your  opinion  that  too  great  importance, 
or  too  prominent  a  place  in  the  examination,  is  ascribed 
to  those  subjects  which  are  less  practical  ? — That  is 
my  opinion,  seeing  that  practical  medicine  has  so 
rapidly  advanced  and  in  so  many  directions,  that  if  a 
man  is  to  become  conversant  with  practice  in  medi- 
cine, he  must  devote  longer  time  to  it  than  he  has 
done;  and,  as  a  much  longer  time  is  impracticable, 
then  he  must  have  removed  out  of  his  way  subjects 
that  are  not  of  absolute  necessity  to  his  acquiring  a 
right  knowledge  of  medicine. 

807.  Thirdly,  in  those  subjects  of  medicine  which 
are  practical,  is  the  examination  of  the  University  of 
London  such  or  not  such  as  it  ought  to  be  ? — I  should 
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Sir  A.  Clark,  say  that  the  practical  examination  of  the  University 

Bai  t.,  M.I),    of  London  is  what  it  ought  to  he,  hut  that  the  general 
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 l  Diversity  oi  London  is  such  as  necessarily,  though 

not  intentionally,  to  repress  the  study  of  practical 
medicine  for  the  sake  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
which  is  required  to  answer  questions  at  the  exami- 
nations, and  which  is  not  thorough  and  ( annot  be 
thorough  from  the  amount  of  time  that  is  given  to  it. 

808.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Is  any  attendance 
in  dissecting  rooms  or  practical  departments  of 
physiology  and  chemistry  required  for  the  present 
University  of  London  degree  ? — Yes. 

809.  Without  certified  attendance  on  customary 
courses,  and  generally  on  courses  in  the  scientific 
departments,  would  you  think  that  mere  examination 
would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  ? — I  should  answer, 
no.  They  require  ostensibly  attendance  and  instruc- 
tion in  various  ways.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
formulate  my  objection  in  words.  I  can  merely  say 
that  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  University  of 
London  in  granting  its  degrees  is  not  merely  to  take 
care  about  the  mode  in  which  the  knowledge  has 
oeen  acquired,  which  is  vital  to  some  of  us,  but  that 
care  that  the  candidates  shall  have  acquired  with  an 
aoility  to  answer  questions  as  shall  vindicate  them- 
selves and  their  position  before  the  world.  The 
result  of  it  is,  without  disrespect,  that  this  great 
university,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1834  or 
somewhere  thereabouts  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
this  very  difficulty  which  is  before  us  to-day,  has  failed 
in  doing  more  than  educate  a  very  few. men  who  have 
proved  themselves  capable  of  answering  every  hard 
questions  indeed  in  medicine.  Those  men  are  of  two 
kinds.  Some  of  them  are  men  who  live  in  London 
and  to  whom  the  obtainment  of  the  degree  in  medicine 
from  the  University  of  London  is  a  kind  of  stock  in 
trade,  of  great  advantage  to  them,  and  which  they 
get  because  it  has  a  character  in  medicine  which  is 
still  very  high,  and  because  it  enables  them  to 
get  appointments  which  without  it  perhaps  they 
would  not  get.  Therefore,  you  cannot  judge  of 
the  future  of  the  London  University  men  by  those 
of  them  who  live  in  London.  But  if  you  will 
examine  the  London  University  men  who  live  out 
of  London,  who  have  obtained  their  degree  simply 
from  the  ambition  to  have  a  very  high  degree, 
I  doubt,  without  disrespect  to  them,  whether  you  will 
find  them  more  distinguished  than  an  equal  number 
of  graduates  of,  say,  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

810.  Can  a  student,  during  the  last  two  years  of  his 
couise  for  the  University  of  London  degree,  afford  to 
spend  the  requisite  time  in  practical  subjects  without 
giving  up  too  much  from  the  preparation  for  the 
examination  ? — That  is  one  of  my  chief  contentions, 
that  the  examination  of  the  University  of  London,  by 
its  very  nature,  takes  away  from  a  man  the  time  and 
opportunity  lor  practical  study  in  the  wards  of  a 
hospital.  I  am  one  of  those  who  hold  strongly, 
almost  with  a  kind  of  passion,  that  no  person  should  be 
made  a  doctor  Avho  has  not  devoted  at  least  two  full  and 
complete  years  to  the  practical  study  of  disease  where 
alone  he  can  learn  it,  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient. 

811.  But  a  man  who  has  so  spent  the  last  two 
years  of  his  time  has  less  chance  of  passing  the  exa- 
mination than  another  man  of  equal  ability,  who  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  examination  books  ?  —  The 
chances  are  than  the  man  who  has  endeavoured  to 
learn  his  art,  order  in  that  he  may  practise  it 
efficiently,  will  be  rejected  :  and,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  one  of  the  best  men  we  have  ever  had,  as  well 
furnished  as  any  young  man,  independent  of  much  ex- 
perience, could  be  furnished  to  practice  the  art  of 
medicine,  was  rejected  on  the  score  of  his  inability  to 
answer  questions  in  moral  philosophy.  Now  no  man 
could,  I  presume,  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  ethical 
philosophy  under  four  or  five  years  study  of  the  sub- 
ject and  would  enable  him  to  answer  these  questions, 
except  by  cramming. 


812.  You  wish  the  University  of  London  degree 
only  to  be  given  to  men  of  good  fundamental  educa- 
tion ;  but  I  understand  that  you  would  wish  questions 
on  ethics  and  classics,  if  any,  to  be  given  before  the 
professional  education  fairly  commences  ? — I  should 
wish  everyone  entering  the  profession  of  medicine  to 
be  well  educated,  and  I  should  be  quite  ready  to  be 
reasonably  strict  in  the  requirements  of  the  pre- 
liminary examination.  But  when  the  student  had 
passed  through  the  preliminary  educational  examina- 
tion I  should  then  leave  those  subjects  aside,  lor  I 
should  believe  that  in  the  study  of  the  subjects 
coming  before  him  he  would  have  as  good  a  medium 
for  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  judicial 
and  other,  as  he  would  if  he  were  handling  any  other 
subjects  whatever. 

813.  So  that  all  examinations  in  subjects  of  general 
culture  should  lie  finished  at  least  two  years  before 
the  final  medical  degree  is  taken  ? — They  should  be 
finished  at  least  two  years  before,  and  I  sbould  like  it 
to  be  three  years.  I  believe,  myself,  that  if  a  doctor 
is  really  to  be  properly  qualified,  and  not  to  have  to 
begin  to  learn  to  treat  patients  at  the  cost  of  the 
patient,  he  should  have  three  years  of  practical  pro- 
fessional study.  But  that  is  impracticable.  The  class 
of  people  from  whom  medical  students  are  for  the 
most  part  drawn  are  not  sufficiently  wealthy  to  let 
their  sons  spend  seven  or  eight  years  in  an  expensive 
education. 

8 14.  (  Chairman.)  In  your  opinion  should  these  gene- 
ral subjects  all  come  into  the  matriculation  examination 
and  not  be  repeated  afterwards  ? — My  strong  opinion 
is  that  you  should  not  afterwards  introduce  these 
general  subjects,  because  you  can  only  do  it  at  a 
heavy  cost  to  the  medical  studies. 

815.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  Do  you  hold  that  this 
preliminary  examination  should  be  passed  by  medical 
students  at  about  the  same  age  as  students  in  the  older 
universities  pass  it  now  ? — That  is  not  a  question  which 
I  have  fully  thought  out ;  but  I  should  say  that  about 
the  age  of  18  would  be  the  proper  time  to  demand  of 
them,  either  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  or  such 
an  examination  in  the  humanities  as  would  be  some- 
what equivalent  to  it. 

816.  That  is  the  age  at  which  the  general  culture, 
as  required  by  the  preliminary  examination,  should 
cease  ? — Perhaps  if  I  answer  you  directly  I  shall 
answer  you  wrongly.  I  hold  that  general  culture,  and 
all  that  is  meant  by  the  word  "  culture,"  may  be 
brought  about  as  effectively  or  nearly  as  effectively 
afterwards,  and  that  having  had  a  preliminary  classical 
education,  that  general  culture  may  in  time  he  as  well 
advanced.  Our  experience  as  examiners  is  a  very 
lamentable  one.  It  has  very  often  been  my  particular 
duty  to  examine  men  who  have  spent  six  or  seven  years 
in  acquiring  a  degree  in  arts  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  even  remember  three  who  could 
read  three  or  four  sentences  of  Latin  consecutively  at 
sight. 

817.  (Dr.  Ball.)  The  rule  of  the  University  of 
London,  as  expressed  by  itself,  defining  what  is  required 
for  obtaining  the  degree  even  of  bachelor  of  medicine 
is  very  strict.  The  rule  is  that  the  candidate  "  must 
"  have  been  engaged  in  his  professional  studies  during 
"  four  years  subsequent  to  passing  the  preliminary 
"  scientific  examination  at  one  or  other  of  the  medical 

institutions  or  schools  recognised  by  this  university, 
"  one  year  at  least  of  the  four  to  have  been  spent  in 
"  one  or  other  of  the  recognised  institutions  or  schools 
"  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  and  then  a  list  of  those 
schools  is  given,  containing  the  most  eminent  hos- 
pitals all  over  the  kingdom,  not  confined  to  London. 
Therefore,  do  you  not  think  the  rule  is  stringent 
enough  ? — I  think  it  is  too  stringent.  My  objection 
is  that  the  preliminary  scientific  examination  is  of  a 
kind  which  of  necessity,  though  not  in  intention,  dis- 
courages or  represses  the  practical  study  of  medicine. 
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818.  (Chairman.)  You  are  president  of  Hie  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  ? — I  am. 

819.  First  of  all  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  con- 
cur generally  in  the  opinions  which  you  have  heard 
expressed  by  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  ? — I  concur  in  the 
substance  of  his  opinions  as  regards  the  application  of 
the  two  colleges,  but  I  should  take  some  exception  to 
what  he  has  said  with  regard  to  the  University  of 
London. 

820.  Will  you  have  the  kindness,  in  the  order  which 
you  think  most  convenient,  to  put  us  in  possession  of 
your  views  upon  that  part  of  the  subject  ? — The  two 
colleges  have  embodied  their  view  in  a  statement 
which  I  think  you  have  before  you,  and  therefore 
with  which  I  need  not  trouble  you  now.  I  should 
like  to  emphasise  the  fact,  which  does  not  appear  in 
this  statement,  that  the  two  colleges,  one  of  which  I 
represent,  are  the  great  examining  bodies  in  England 
now  for  the  qualifications  to  practise  medicine  and 
surgery,  so  large  a  majority  of  all  the  students  in 
England  pass  the  examinations  of  the  two  colleges, 
and  obtain  through  them  the  right  to  practise,  that 
the  examination  of  the  two  colleges  may  be  said  to 
be  the  common  or  ordinary  one.  The  rule  may  be 
said  to  be  that  English  medical  students  become 
qualified  to  practise  by  the  passing  of  the  conjoint 
examination  of  the  two  colleges.  I  may  mention  in 
illustration  of  this,  that  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
issued  last  year  upwards  of  560  diplomas  for  our 
membership,  which  affords  a  qualification  to  practise, 
and  there  were  nearly  double  that  number  of  candi- 
dates, almost  one  in  two  being  rejected  :  and  these 
numbers  are  increasing  every  year.  Therefore,  I 
think  the  two  colleges  are  chiefly  concerned  in  all 
questions  relating  to  the  regulation  of  medical  and 
surgical  examination  or  the  means  by  which  a  qualifi- 
cation to  practise  may  be  obtained.  If  I  may  allude 
to'  a  question  which  your  Lordship  put  to  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  very 
close  relationship  between  the  two  colleges  and  the 
medical  schools  of  London.  The  two  colleges  not 
only  examine  for  the  qualifying  diploma,  but  they 
regulate  the  education  which  is  given  at  the  medical 
schools.  In  our  calendar  you  find  prescribed  the 
course  of  study  which  a  student  shall  pursue,  and 
unless  a  hospital  in  the  opinion  of  the  colleges  comes 
up  to  the  mark,  we  should  cease  to  recognise  that 
hospital  as  a  place  where  the  students  might  obtain 
instruction  ;  and  by  means  of  that  power  which  the 
colleges  possess,  they  exercise  a  most  important  and 
direct  control  over  the  government  and  teaching  of 
the  medical  schools. 

821.  (Professor  Stokes.)  Is  that  teaching  profes- 
sional, or  does  it  bear  upon  your  general  education 
as  well  ? — It  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  measure  altogether 
professional.  Rut  there  is  a  body  called  the  Medical 
Council  which  insists  upon  a  certain  preliminary 
examination  being  passed  before  students  are  entitled 
to  enter  upon  a  course  of  medical  and  surgical  instruc- 
tion. Formerly,  the  College  of  Surgeons  examined 
its  own  students  for  that  purpose  by  means  of  a  pre- 
liminary examination ;  but  some  years  ago  we  thought, 
that  it  would  work  more  conveniently  for  the  profes- 
sion if  that  power  were  given  over  to  the  Medical 
Council,  so  that  the  Medical  Council  now  exercise 
that  power.  After  a  student  has  passed  the  preli- 
minary examination  in  arts  he  enters  the  hospital, 
and  comes  directlv  under  the  control  of  the  two 
colleges,  assuming  lhat  he  intends  to  pass  his  exami- 
nation there. 

822.  What  body  conducts  that  preliminary  exami- 
nation, and  what  is  the  test  of  efficiency  ? — Certain 
general  examinations  in  arts  are  recognised  ;  one  of 
the  examinations  at  Oxford,  the  Previous  examination 
at  Cambridge,  and  the  matriculation  examination  at 
the  London  University.  There  are  also  the-  Middle 
Class  Examinations,  as  they  used  to  be  called,  and 
there  are  Oxford  and  Cambridge  special  examinations 
provided  for  the  purpose.  Assuming  that  the  student 
does  not  possess  any  of  those  qualifications,  then  there 
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is  a  special  examination  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Medical  Council,  I  think  by  the  College 
of  Preceptors. 

823.  (Chairman.)  Is  the  control,  of  which  you 
speak  as  being  exercised  over  the  system  of  teaching 
by  the  power  to  withdraw  recognition  from  a  par- 
ticular medical  school,  exercised  by  each  of  the  two 
colleges  or  by  the  Council  of  Medical  Education  ? — 
Ry  the  colleges. 

824.  Supposing  that  one  college  thought  that  the 
recognition  should  be  withdrawn,  would  it  exercise 
its  power  in  that  respect  without  conference  and 
concert  with  the  other  ? — I  should  think  probably 
not,  now.  We  have  recently,  as  your  Lordship  may 
be  aware,  united  to  hold  a  conjoint  examination,  and 
the  business  is  managed  by  what  is  termed  a  com- 
mittee of  management,  which  consists  of  three  mem- 
bers of  each  college,  who  meet  for  the  special  purpose 
of  considering  these  questions.  It  would  come  as  a 
recommendation  to  the  two  colleges  from  the  com- 
mittee of  management. 

825.  Will  you  kindly  proceed  with  your  statement? 
—I  should  be  glad  to  make  an  observation  upon  what 
may  be  called  the  discipline  at  the  medical  schools, 
which  is  very  different  now  from  what  it  was  many 
years  ago.  A  good  deal  of  the  character  borne  by  the 
medical  student,  even  now,  I  think,  is  determined  by 
what  his  conduct  was  in  the  past,  but  there  has  been 
great  improvement  of  late  years  in  the  medical  schools 
of  London.  The  students  are  as  carefully  looked  after 
as  they  can  be  without  absolute  residence  within  the 
school  walls.  There  is  marking  at  lectures,  there  is 
a  discipline  committee  at  the  school  which  investi- 
gates all  questions  of  conduct  which  arise,  and  alto- 
gether the  discipline  is  locked  to  much  more  closely 
than  it  used  to  be.  As  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  lias  stated, 
resident  colleges  do  exist  in  connexion  with  hospitals. 
In  my  own  hospital,  St.  Rartholomew's,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  resident  college  which  will  accommodate 
some  40  students :  we  intend  to  enlarge  that,  and  we 
hope  to  make  it  much  larger  by-and-by. 

826.  Are  those  colleges  of  which  you  have  just 
spoken  generally  full  ? — They  are  always  over-full ; 
there  are  always  more  applications  for  admission  to 
our  college  than  we  can  accommodate. 

827.  Parents  and  friends  in  the  country  naturally 
prefer,  I  suppose,  that  those  in  whom  they  are 
interested  should  go  to  those  colleges,  except  when 
they  have  some  family  connexions  who  will  look  after 
the  students  ? — The  majority  do.  Rut  there  are  other 
modes  of  providing  for  the  supervision  of  the  students. 
Some  of  our  junior  teachers  take  students  to  reside 
with  them,  so  that  a  number  of  students  get  accom- 
modation and  supervision  in  that  way. 

828.  You  indicated  that  you  did  not  entirely  agree 
with  what  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  said  upon  a  point 
bearing  upon  the  present  University  of  London  ;  will 
you  state  in  what  respects  you  differ  from  him  ? — I 
think  that  the  facts  as  to  what  the  University  of  Lon- 
don has  really  done  should  be  more  clearly  brought 
out,  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  University  of 
London  was  founded,  the  medical  examinations  of  this 
country  were  in  a  very  deplorable  state,  and  I  think 
that  om  profession  really  owes  more  to  the  University 
of  London  than  to  any  other  public  institution  for  the 
good  that  it  has  done  in  the  way  of  reform  of  medical 
and  surgical  education.  I  have  had  some  experience 
of  examinations,  having  examined  for  most  of  the 
various  bodies  in  this  country  that  grant  diplomas, 
and,  until  recently  (excepting  the  higher  examinations, 
the  fellowship  examinations,  at  my  own  College,  the 
College  of  Surgeons),  1  think  that  the  examinations 
of  the  University  of  London  have  been  among  the 
best  in  the  country,  and  in  many  respects  far  the 
best. 

829.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  I  understand  you  to  say, 
that  whatever  complaint  is  made  against  them,  they 
have  raised  the  medical  profession  generally  ? — Un- 
questionably. 
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830.  {Chairman.)  You  are  yourself  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  London,  so  that  you  have  had  some 
experience  of  it  ? — I  have,  and  I  have  been  an  examiner 
there  for  ten  years. 

831.  {Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  Do  I  understand  1  hat 
they  are  the  best  examinations  in  a  medical  or  a 
surgical  point  of  view  ? — I  should  say  that  the  exami- 
nations of  the  University  of  London  are  the  best,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fellowship  examination  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  I  think  that  is  the  best 
examination,  but  of  course  I  may  be  prejudiced  there. 

832.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  concur  in  Sir  Andrew- 
Clarke's  criticisms  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
examinations  in  the  University  of  London  are  at  present 
carried  on  ? — Not  for  the  higher  class  of  students.  I 
think  that  distinction  should  be  brought  out.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  examination  of  the  University  of 
London  for  medical  degrees,  as  at  present  conducted, 
is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  students,  and  it  is 
on  that  ground  that  the  colleges  come  before  you.  The 
ordinary  student  says :  ,l  I  pass  an  examination  equal 
"  to  the  majority  of  examinations  for  which  degrees 
"  are  given  elsewhere,  and  yet  here  in  London,  the 
"  largest  centre  of  teaching  by  far  in  the  country,  I  am 
"  unable  to  obtain  a  degree,  and  I  have  to  go  for  it 
"  elsewhere."  It  is  on  that  pica  that  the  colleges  ask 
for  power  to  give  a  degree 

833.  {Dr.  Ball.)  Would  not  all  that  you  seek 
be  obtained  if  the  medical  colleges  had  an  in- 
fluential representation,  either  upon  the  existing 
University  of  London  or  upon  a  new  university, 
supplemental  to  the  University  of  London  ? — I  think 
that  my  own  college  (I  will  not  speak  for  the  College 
of  Physicians)  would  be  strongly  opposed  to  forming 
a  part  of  a  university.  The  college  has  existed  for  a 
very  long  time,  and  it  has  had  by  far  the  largest 
share  in  examining  work,  and  in  the  work  of  super- 
intending education.  Our  numbers  are  very  large, 
and  we  are  yearly  increasing,  so  that  I  think  L  am 
entitled  to  speak  of  it  as  a  success.  We  know  what 
our  present  conditions  are,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to 
exchange  those  conditions  for  we  do  not  know  what. 
What  might  happen  if  we  were  part  of  another  body 
is  a  different  thing ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  that  my 
own  college  would  feel  strongly  upon  that  matter.  It 
has  at  present  entire  and  independent  control  over 
its  affairs,  such  as  the  management  of  its  examina- 
tions, that  is  to  say,  with  the  College  of  Physicians ; 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  works  well. 
But  what  might  happen  if  we  were  made  part  of  a 
university  is  doubtful. 

834.  {Sir  James  Hannen.)  Supposing  that  you 
were  left  in  possession  of  your  present  power  to  grant 
a  licence  to  practise,  would  you  object  to  having 
added  to  that  participation  in  the  control  of  higher 


and  more  general  education  ? — I  think  that  would  be 
entirely  determined  by  what  our  participation  in  the 
control  was.  If  our  independence  were  untouched,  we 
might  not  object  to  it.  For  instance,  one  could 
assume  a  condition  under  which  the  University  of 
London  might  be  prepared  to  recognise  our  examina- 
tions, and  say,  "  For  those  examinations  we  will  give 
"  you  an  ordinary  degree,  our  present  degree  being 
"  maintained  as  an  honours  degree,  on  the  same  lines 
"  as  some  of  the  degrees  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge."  If 
the  proposal  were  that  we  were  to  retain  our  present 
examinations  as  cpiaiifications  for  a  pass  degree,  the 
present  University  of  London  examinations  being 
accepted  as  qualifications  for  an  honours  degree,  I 
think  that  the  college  would  be  prepared  to  enter- 
tain it. 

835.  ( Chairman^)  That  would  really  be  a  degree 
given  by  your  college,  would  it  not — not  perhaps  in 
form,  but  in  substance  ? — It  would  be  a  degree  given 
after  examination  by  the  two  colleges,  but  it  might  in 
form  be  a  degree  conferred  by  the  University  of 
London. 

836.  Still,  if  it  were  a  necessary  consequence  of 
your  certificate  that  the  degree  must  be  given  in 
substance,  the  degree  giving  power  would  reside 
in  you  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
confine  it  to  our  examinations  if  the  University  of 
London  chose  to  have  an  equivalent  examination  of 
their  own. 

837.  {Dr.  Ball.)  Would  you  not  require  some 
general  knowledge  ? — I  think  it  would  be  reasonable 
that  in  addition  to  our  examination  something  more 
might  be  asked  for,  and  that  something  more  might 
be  in  the  direction  of  either  scientific  or  literary 
examination. 

838.  {Chairman.)  What  do  you  think  of  such  a 
case  as  has  been  mentioned,  where  a  man's  medical 
qualifications  are  of  the  highest  order,  but  he  cannot 
aDswer  a  question  in  moral  philosophy,  and  is  therefore 
rejected  ? — That  involves  the  very  large  question  of 
medical  education  in  general.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think  that  a  man  is  better  educated  in  our  profession 
by  being  well  educated  outside  of  it.  Of  the  two  men 
I  prefer  the  man  of  good  general  education  who  comes 
to  our  profession  to  the  man  of  inferior  education  ;  I 
think  he  learns  more  quickly,  more  thoroughly,  and 
more  deeply,  and  turns  his  knowledge  to  better 
account.  In  a  word,  he  is  a  better  trained  man  for 
his  work. 

839.  I  suppose  that  at  Cambridge  in  past  times, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  now,  a  man  might  have 
taken  a  degree  in  medicine  without  knowing  any 
moral  philosophy,  might  he  not  ? — Iu  past,  times  I  am 
afraid  he  might  have  obtained  a  degree  knowing  very 
little  of  anything. 
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840.  {Chairman.)  You  are  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ? — I  am. 

841.  I  see  in  the  paper  that  we  have  before  us 
you  are  not  characterised  as  a  graduate  ? — 1  am  not. 

842.  Will  you  first  of  all  state  whether  you  generally 
agree  in  what  you  have  heard  said  by  the  presidents 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  or  whether  there  are  particular  subjects 
upon  which  you  take  views  more  or  less  different  from 
those  which  they  have  expressed? — 1  agree  in  the 
main  with  what  Sir  Andrew  Clark  and  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Savory,  have  stated  to  the  Commission. 

843.  Is  there  any  point  on  which  you  are  able  to 
help  the  Commission  by  giving  fuller  information  ? — 
I  should  like  to  point  out  how  this  question  of 
giving  degrees  by  the  colleges  has  grown.  Origi- 
nally, and  for  many  years,  the  College  of  Surgeons 
was  the  chief  degree-giving  body,  with  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company.  These  were  at  that  time,  as  it 
were,  rival  bodies.  Many  years  ago  there  was  a 
cry  for  a  medical  doctorate  in  London.  Then  the 
University  ot  London  grew  up,  and  it  was  generally 
supposed  and  hoped  that  the  University  of  London 


would  supply  the  want ;  but  it  did  not  supply  it,  and 
although  it  has  supplied  a  want,  that  is  to  say,  it  has 
increased  the  higher  education  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  has  done  all  that  Mr.  Savory  has  stated  that 
it  has  done  for  the  profession,  and  has  unquestionably 
raised  the  status  of  the  profession  and  the  whole 
character  of  examinations,  yet  it  has  failed  to  supply 
the  medical  public  with  a  degree.  Then  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  came  more  to  the  front  as  a 
licensing  body  for  medicine,  and  gave  licenses  to 
practise  in  opposition  to  the  license  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons ;  later  on  by  arrangement  between  the 
colleges  we  gave  the  surgical  degree  and  the 
College  of  Physicians  gave  the  medical  degree.  Still 
this  cry  for  the  doctorate  was  going  on.  At  length 
the  Government  gave  power  to  the  two  colleges  to 
join  and  to  become  a  combined  body ;  and  we  found 
that  the  combination  was  valuable,  each  college 
supplementing  the  deficiencies  of  the  other ;  the 
examination  we  then  felt  had  become  as  perfect  an 
examination  of  the  kind  as  we  could  possibly  give 
for  the  general  body  i.f  the  me. Weal  profession. 
Having  reached  that  position,  we  felt  that  the  cry 
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for  a  doctorate  could  be  fairly  listened  to,  and  we 
were  fairly  unanimous  in  regarding  the  want  as  a 
genuine  one.  That  induced  us  to  apply  to  Her 
Majesty  for  power  to  give  this  degree,  simply  on  the 
ground  that  the  University  of  London  had  failed 
to  give  if.  Had  the  University  of  London  given  to 
us,  or  given  to  the  profession,  what  was  wanted,  we 
should  never  have  petitioned  Her  Majesty  to  give  us 
the  power  we  now  ask  of  granting  a  doctorate.  But 
the  University  showed  very  decidedly,  as  we  thought, 
in  fact  I  believe  they  stated,  that  they  could  not  give 
a  degree  of  the  kind  that  was  required  ;  under  these 
circumstances  we  felt,  admitting  the  grievous  want 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  cry,  that  we  were  bound  to 
apply  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  power  of  granting  a 
degree,  since  we  saw  no  other  mode  of  getting  out 
of  the  difficulty.  We  wanted  for  London,  the  same 
privileges  as  those  enjoyed  in  other  towns,  sucli  as 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and,  more  recently,  by 
the  Victoria  University,  where  degrees  have  been 
granted  by  the  universities  on  examinations  which 
are  certainly  not  superior  to  those  that  we  hold  our- 
selves. We  felt  that  London  was  placed  in  a  peculiar 
position,  and  that  we  alone  of  all  the  large  town  s 
the  United  Kingdom  were  deficient  in  the  power  of 
giving  a  degree,  and  we  did  not  see  any  other  way 
of  obtaining  a  degree  for  our  licentiates  than  by 
applying  to  Her  Majesty  for  a  power  of  our  own. 
The  junction  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges  into  one 
examining  body  induced  us  to  apply  for  the  power 
we  now  seek. 

8  44.  What  is  the  relation  in  respect  of  these  powers 
between  the  Medical  Council  and  the  colleges  ? — The 
Medical  Council  controls  generally  the  medical  degrees 
of  the  country  so  that  they  should  be  registered,  and 
for  the  safety  of  the  public  sees  that  nobody  is 
admitted  upon  the  register  who  has  not  undergone  the 
minimum  examination. 

845.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  How  did  they  prescribe 
that  minimum  ? — By  adopting  certain  curricula  laid 
down  by  the  Royal  Colleges,  or  by  suggesting  cur- 
riculum. 

846.  {Chairman.)  The  Medical  Council  is  consti- 
tuted by  representatives  not  only  of  these  two  colleges, 
the  Royal  Colleges  in  London,  but  of  colleges  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  ? — Yes,  and  of  the  universities,  as  well  as  of 
the  profession  with  crown  nominees. 

847.  Is  their  concurrence  necessary  to  enable  the 
licentiates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  or  of 
Physicians  to  practise  medicine  ? — No,  the  Medical 
Council  simply  say  that  there  must  be  a  minimum 
examination  to  enable  a  licentiate  to  register  ;  and  when 
registered  the  licensee  is  privileged  to  practise. 

.848.  The  authority  to  practise  is  derived  entirely 
from  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ? — Yes 
with  the  additional  licence  granted  by  the  Medical 
Council. 

849.  That  was  my  question  ;  is  the  license  of  the 
Medical  Council  necessary  to  be  superadded ;  have 
they,  in  fact,  any  higher  function  than  merely  regis- 
tering what  you  have  done  ? — I  think  not. 

850.  You  heard  me  ask  a  question  of  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke,  I  daresay,  who  referred  me  to  what  Sir 
Henry  Pitman  had,  on  the  other  hand,  said  as  to  the 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  College  of  Physicians; 
has  there  been  any  extensive  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  subject  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ? 
— I  may  say  not  as  regards  the  doctorate  ;  we  of  the 
council  have  been  practically  unanimous. 

851.  Whatever  dissentients  there  may  have  been? 
have  been  few  in  number  ? — Yes. 

852.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  as  implying,  from 
what  you  have  said,  that  all  your  licentiates  would  be 
fit  to  have  the  medical  degree  ? — They  would  be  fit, 
so  far  as  the  medical  examination  is  concerned ;  but  it 
is  a  question  with  both  colleges  as  to  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  add  to  what  we  may  call 
the  arts  degree  or  the  preliminary  educational  part. 
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853.  How  many  licentiates  every  year  issue  into 
the  world  ? — About  600,  and  that  is  an  increasing 
number. 

854.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  number  of  those  who 
would  be  entitled  to  medical  degrees  might  be  con- 
siderably or  not  considerably  diminished  by  such 
additional  examinations? — Not  considerably. 

855.  So  that  we  may  take  it,  according  to  your 
view,  that  instead  of  the  smaller  number  who  annually 
receive  degrees  from  the  University  of  London,  this 
very  large  number  is  well  qualified  to  receive  them  ? — • 
I  think  so. 

856.  {Dr.  Ball.)  Would  you  make  a  distinction 
between  bachelors  of  medicine  and  doctors  of 
medicine  as  to  the  severity  of  the  examination,  or  as 
to  the  courses  of  study  ?  "Would  you  be  content  with 
a  lower  standard  of  examination  in  whatever  is  the 
course  prescribed  for  a  bachelor  of  medicine  than 
what  you  would  prescribe  for  a  doctor  ? — No,  I  would 
not  lower  the  standard  in  the  slightest  degree,  whether 
you  go  on  to  the  doctorate  or  whether  the  bachelor  of 
medicine  be  the  degree.  I  might  point  out  that  even 
in  the  London  University  a  large  number  of  men  take 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  who  never  go  on 
to  doctorate. 

857.  {Chairman.)  Does  that  depend  upon  the 
greater  severity  of  the  examination  for  the  higher 
degree,  or  upon  other  considerations,  such  as  the  want 
of  time  and  money  ? — It  would  depend  upon  some 
such  considerations  as  those,  and  also  upon  the  feeling 
that  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  is  a  more 
definite  stamp  of  a  university  career  than  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  may  be. 

858.  In  practice,  a  bachelor  of  medicine  has 
usually  been  called  doctor,  and  it  has  not  been 
regarded  as  an  impropriety  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  perhaps  it  might  be  regarded  for  any  one  who 
has  not  graduated  at  all,  but  who  is  only  a  licentiate  ? 
— Exactly. 

859.  {Sir  William  Thomson.)  Why  should  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  be  more  distinctly  of 
a  university  character  than  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  ? — Because  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
can  be  obtained  in  some  quarters  by  a  distinct  and 
single  examination,  whereas  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  medicine  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  one  single 
examination,  but  must  be  marked  by  a  series  of 
examinations  showing  that  the  man  has  gone  through 
a  distinct  university  curriculum.  I  should  have  in- 
cluded, when  I  said  degrees  in  medicine,  a  master  or 
bachelor  of  surgery,  and  put  it  precisely  on  the  same 
ground. 

860.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  separate  examination  for  the  higher 
degree,  or  that  it  might  be  given  upon  any  conditions 
independent  of  examinations  ?  —  As  regards  the 
doctorate  that  we  are  asking  for  now,  I  would  not 
suggest  that  we  should  give  any  extra  professional 
examination ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  primary  examination,  or  the  arts 
degree,  to  be  quite  sure  that  every  man  who  was 
admitted  into  this  profession,  or  had  taken  this 
degree,  had  had  a  good  preliminary  education. 

861.  Would  not  that  apply  as  much  to  the  bachelor's 
degree  as  to  the  doctor's  degree? — Yes,  just  the 
same. 

862.  Assuming  you  had  the  proper  preliminary 
examination,  my  question  was  whether  you  think 
that  there  should  be  a  separate  examination  for  a 
doctor's  degree  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  passed  the 
bachelor's  degree,  or  whether  it  should  be  dependent 
upon  any  other  considerations,  such  as  time  and 
practice? — I  am  hardly  prepared  to  answer  that 
question  quite  decidedly.  In  some  measure  the 
question  of  time  might  answer,  so  that  in  a  certain 
number  of  years  after  a  man  had  taken  the  bachelor's 
degree  he  might  have  the  doctorate.  At  the  same 
time,  there  can  be  no  objection,  as  is  the  case  at  the 
universities,  that  there  should  be  some  additional 
examination  by  way  of  a  thesis,  or  something  of  the 
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T.  Bryant,     kind,  to  show  that  he  has  been  following  up  his  work 

Es1-         in  the  right  scientific  way. 
o  June  1888.  Is  there  anything  further  which  you  wish  to 
 add  to  your  evidence  ? — I  think  uot. 

864.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  I  see  it  is  stated  in 
the  paper  before  us  that  as  regards  the  teaching  of 
scientific  subjects,  and  medical  and  surgical  educa- 
tion, advantages  equal  to  those  of  the  universities 
exist  in  London ;  might  we  have  some  explanation  on 
that  subject.  Have  the  600  licentiates,  for  instance, 
all  gone  through  courses  of  lectures  on  practical 
anatomy,  &c.  ?  —  We  mean  that  our  metropolitan 
hospitals  and  schools  are  very  rich  in  every  variety  of 
material  for  teaching  ;  you  may  find  in  both  the 
hospitals  and  colleges  better  laboratories  for  scientific 
work  than  you  will  find  anywhere  else  probably ; 
physiological  laboratories,  and  anatomical  dissection 
rooms,  and  clinical  rooms  in  excellent  order.  I  do 
not  think  you  would  find  out  of  London  anything 
better  for  the  scientific  or  preliminary  work. 

865.  May  we  understand  that  the  licentiates  have 
not  merely  had  the  very  admirable  clinical  advantages 
of  which  we  have  heard,  but  that  they  have  had,  also, 
thorough  teaching  in  scientific  doctrines  and  ex- 
ercises ? — Unquestionably.  The  competition  of  the 
schools  rather  tends  to  make  that  very  good,  because 
there  is  naturally  among  10  or  more  bodies  a  great  deal 
of  competition,  and  each  school  endeavours  to  place 
itself  in  the  front  rank  as  a  teaching  body. 

866.  The  competition  tends  to  raise  the  standard  ? 
Unquestionably. 

867.  We  hear  sometimes  that  competition  tends 
to  lower  the  standard  of  bodies  underbidding  one 
another  ? — Competition  in  teaching  improves ;  com- 
petition in  giving  degrees  lowers. 

868.  (Chairman.)  You  spoke  just  now  of  the 
Brussels  degree ;  that  would  not  qualify  a  man  to 
practise  without  obtaining  a  licence  from  a  body 
capable  of  giving-  a  licence  in  this  country,  would  it  ? 
—No. 

869.  But  so  far  as  the  title  goes  it  gives  him  an 
additional  status  ? — Yes. 

870.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  fou  say  that  com- 
petition in  giving  degrees  lowers  the  standard,  and 
tends  to  bodies  underbidding  one  another  ? — Yes. 

871.  Is  that  unnecessarily  so  ;  will  not  a  body  that 
gives  degrees  too  cheaply  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs  most  effectively  ? — I  think  we  must 
admit,  however  you  explain  it,  that  it  tends  in  that 
direction. 

872.  It  may  be  true  of  the  old  time ;  but  do  you 
think  there  is  any  evidence  within  the  last  20  years 
that  there  is  a  tendency  among  degree-giving  bodies 
to  underbid  one  another  ? — I  think  we  must  say, 
yes. 

873.  (Chairman.)  From  what  motive  is  that;  is  it 
to  attract  students  ? — To  attract  students  and  to  get 
cash  into  their  coffers,  I  am  afraid. 

874.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Where  the  institutions  are  not 
adequately  endowed  by  the  State  they  must  depend 
upon  the  students? — Yes. 

875.  That  is  the  advantage  of  State  endowment, 
it  relieves  from  dependence  on  the  precarious  support 
of  students  ? — Yes. 

876.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Do  not  you  think 
that  in  these  days  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the 
good  character  of  the  degrees  given  is  a  sufficiently 
practical  motive  against  giving  them  too  easily  ? — 
Amongst  the  higher  universities  and  examining 
bodies,  unquestionably,  it  may  have  that  influence  ; 
but  there  are,  of  course,  examining  bodies  in  a  lower 
grade,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  where  that  feeling  does 
not  apply. 

877.  (Rev.  J.E.  C.  Welldon.)  Would  you  entertain 
the  same  objection  as  has  been  already  expressed  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  Royal  Colleges  in  the  new 
teaching  university  if  established  ? — If  we  were  to  keep 
our  position  as  the  heads  of  the  medical  bodies  in 


England,  I  can  well  believe  that  the  colleges  might  see 
their  way  to  fall  into  some  such  arrangement ;  but  we 
could  not  think  for  a  moment  of  merging  ourselves 
into  a  new  body,  where  we  should  lose  very  clearly 
our  individuality  and  our  own  position. 

878.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Would  it  be  satis- 
factory to  your  body  that  the  attendance  in  the 
hospitals  and  on  the  courses  of  scientific  lectures  and 
laboratory  work  should  be  recognised  by  the  university 
distinctly,  but  that  the  proposed  teaching  university 
should  give  the  degree  ? — Excuse  me,  I  do  not  quite 
follow  you  there. 

879.  If  the  teaching  university  gives  the  degree  on 
condition  of  certain  definite  courses  of  instruction  ; 
for  instance,  supposing  the  teaching  university  to  exist 
or  came  to  be  established  in  London,  and  admitted,  as 
a  final  part  of  the  instruction  for  which  it  would  give 
the  degree,  the  teaching  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  would 
that  be  a  satisfactory  solution  ? — But  we  do  not  teach ; 
we  are  examining  bodies.  The  Royal  Colleges  do  not 
teach. 

880.  Then  the  facilities  for  teaching  to  which  you 
refer  are  not  under  the  authority  and  management 
of  the  Royal  Colleges  ?~-Yes  ;  they  are  under  the 
authority  unquestionably ;  we  lay  down  very  definitely 
the  curriculum  which  every  student  has  to  follow, 
and  which  the  teaching  bodies  have  to  adopt. 

881.  Then  if  the  teaching  in  the  schools  of 
the  London  hospitals  was  duly  recognised  in  the 
teaching  university,  would  you  not  think  that  a  satis- 
factory solution  ? — Not  if  the  teaching  university  had 
the  power  of  giving  a  degree  quite  independently  of 
our  two  bodies. 

882.  Supposing  it  required  a  licence  from  your  two 
bodies  as  one  of  its  qualifications,  would  that  be  a 
satisfactory  solution  ? — Yes,  if  we  were  not  brought 
down  to  a  lower  level  than  we  are  now.  If  it  was 
a  mere  question  of  giving  a  certificate  that  a  man 
was  safe  to  practise  upon  minimum  examination,  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  colleges  ; 
if  it  was  a  simple  evidence  that  he  had  passed  the 
minimum  examination,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  colleges. 

883.  But  you  would  not  oppose  an  absolute  bar  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  Royal  Colleges  in  a  teaching 
university? — Certainly  not,  if  our  present  high  posi- 
tion was  maintained. 

884.  You  have  considered  that  one  demand  is  that 
the  colleges  as  at  present  constituted  should  inde- 
pendently be  authorised  to  give  degrees  ? — That  is  our 
wish. 

885.  Another  solution  that  might  be  satisfactory,  I 
understand,  is  that  there  should  be  a  teaching  university 
provided ;  the  Royal  Colleges  to  have  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  status  in  connexion  with  that  university  ? — 
Yes  ;  as  the  second  best. 

886.  (Dr.  Ball.)  For  prizes  you  would  not  object  to 
a  university  examining  the  students  that  you  gave 
certificates  to  along  with  their  own  students  separate 
and  independent  from  you.  Supposing,  for  instance, 
that  there  were  a  50/.  prize  for  the  best  answerer  in 
medicine,  you  could  not  object  to  your  students  being- 
examined  with  others  for  that  ? — No ;  that  is  a 
different  thing  altogether. 

887.  (Chairman.)  Or  for  any  classification  of 
honours  ? — Certainly  not.  There  is  nothing  to  object 
to  in  that,  What  the  colleges  would  be  jealous  of  is 
losing  in  any  way  their  status  as  the  leading  medical 
examining  bodies  in  this  country,  when  they  feel  that 
they  have  done  so  much,  and  raised  the  profession  so 
much.  I  should  like  to  add  that  the  teaching  bodies 
of  this  metropolis  are  well  represented  on  the 
councils  of  the  two  colleges.  The  council  is  com- 
posed of  representative  men  of  all  these  teaching 
bodies:  for  example,  Mr.  Savory  is  present;  he  is  a 
St.  Bartholomew's  man  ;  I  am  a  Guy's  man,  where  I 
was  teacher  of  surgery  for  a  great  many  years.  We 
all,  in  our  own  way,  represent  our  own  teaching  bodies. 
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888.  {Chairman.)  You  have  heard  the  evidence 
which  has  just  been  given;  do  you  concur  generally 
in  it,  or  with  any  qualifications  ? — I  should  object  to 
very  much  of  what  Sir  Andrew  Clark  has  stated  as 
regards  the  London  University ;  I  certainly  should  not 
concur  with  him  on  those  points.  I  should  agree 
almost  entirely  with  what  Mr.  Savory  has  said ;  and 
with  regard  to  what  Mr.  Bryant  has  said,  there  is  one 
point  upon  which  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  quite 
concur  with  him,  because  I  think  that  it  dillers  very 
much  from  the  views  which  our  college  takes,  that  is, 
as  to  the  position  which  the  two  colleges  would 
occupy  in  any  new  university. 

889.  Will  you  at  once  state  your  view  of  that  ? — 
Might  I,  perhaps  with  advantage  to  the  Commission, 
state  what  I  do  not  think  has  been  fully  stated  yet, 
how  this  question  arose,  and  what  the  progress  of  it 
has  been  ? 

890.  If  you  please,  certainly  ? — It  is  said  that  there 
has  been  a  grievance  with   regard  to  the  medical 
students  in  London  not  being  able  to  obtain  degrees 
in  medicine  and  surgery  with  the  same  facilities  that 
they  can  obtain  them  at  other  educating  centres ;  and 
it  will  be  almost  left  in  the  minds  of  the  Commission 
that  that  was  a  question  of  very  modern  origin ;  but 
many  years  ago, — that  is  dating  so  far  back  as  before 
the  year  1834, — there  appears  to  have  been  an  appli- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  colleges  for  exactly  the  same 
powers  that  we  apply  for  now.    In  the  Report  of  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  on  Medical  Education  in 
1834,  it  is  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses  examined, 
Dr.  Seymour,  one  of  the  fellows  of  the  college,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  that  the  college  "  thought  it 
"  would  be  better  to  petition  the  Privy  Council  that 
"  His  Majesty  would  grant  them  the  right  of  con- 
"  ferring   degrees,  after   examination,   upon  those 
"  persons  who  should  have  pursued  the  requisite 
" .  medical  studies  in  this  metropolis.    This  was  the 
"  object  of  the  petition  that  was  presented."  That 
was  in  the  year  1834.    It  may  be,  perhaps,  of  some 
service  to  state  very  shortly  what  was  the  evidence 
adduced  before  that  committee  ;  I  shall  not  occupy 
your  time  very  long  upon  this  matter ;  but  it  is  very 
important,  as  bearing  upon  the  question  now  before 
you,  to  know  what  was  the  opinion  of  medical  men  of 
great  influence  and  importance  in  those  times.  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  who  was  then   president   of  the 
college,  was  asked  :  "  Are  yon  of  opinion  that  there 
"  should  be  in  London,  as  being  the  first  medical 
"  school  in  the  country,  from  its  large  hospitals,  in 
"  which  every  form  of  disease  is  sure  to  occur,  some 
"  authority  empowered  to  grant  medical  degrees." 
His  answer  was  :    I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  it  is 
"  necessary  at  this  time  of  day."    The  next  question' 
was  :  "  What  is  the  constitution  that  you  are  disposed 
"  to  recommend  for  such  a  board  or  body  empowered 
"  to  grant  degrees?"    To  which  he  replied:  "It 
"  appears  to  me  that  the  best  and  most  effectual  of 
"  the  plans  proposed  would  be,  to  give  the  College 
"  of  Physicians  the  power  of  granting  that  medical 
"  distinction,  for  from  whatever  part  of  the  world 
"  persons  come,  they  have  no  right  to  practise  without 
"  the  sanction  of  the  college."    (I  shall  state  pre- 
sently how  that  has  been  altered  since  by  the  subse- 
quent Medical  Act.)    "  When  the  college  has  granted 
"  its  licence,  let  it  have  th  >  power  of  granting  also 
"  the  title."    Then  another  expert  was  asked  this 
question  :  "  Of  what  nature  would  the  changes  you 
"  would  recommend  be,"   and   his  answer  was,  "  I 
"  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  College  of 
"  Physicians  should  have  the  power  of  granting  the 
"  degree  of  doctor."    I  will  call  your  attention  to  one 
more  extract,  and  I  shall  not  trouble  you  further  with 
that  question. 

891.  Who  was  the  witness  from  whom  you  last 
quoted  ? — Doctor  Macmichael,  the  then  registrar  of 
the  college,  and  who  filled  the  office  of  examiner  to 


the  college.    Then  Doctor  James  Arthur  Wilson  was 
examined  as  follows  : — "  You  approve  of  the  prin- 
"  ciple  of  there  being  a  body  in  London  to  confer 
"  medical  degrees  ?  (A.)  I  do,  on  principle.    (  Q.)  Do 
"  you  mean  to  make  any  reservation  of  your  approval. 
"  (A.)  No ;  I  have  hardly  considered  it  sufficiently 
"  at  present.    (Q.)  Do  you  think  that  if  that  power 
"  were  vested  in  any  body,  it  would  be  well  vested 
"  in  the  College  of  Physicians  ?   (A.)  I  do  in  (if 
"  I  may  so  express  it)  a  reformed  College  of  Phy- 
"  sicians.    I  think  it  very  desirable  that,  with  the 
"  great  facilities  of  education  now  existing  in  London, 
"  we  should  be  able  to  confer  a  degree  upon  those 
"  who  have  been  educated  under  our  own  eyes,  whose 
"  education  we  knew  to  be  comprehensive,  to  be  not 
"  only  medical,  but  comprehending  general,  scientific, 
"  and  literary  attainments."    That  was  the  opinion 
of  the  medical  men  of  those  days  ;  and  the  outcome 
of  that  inquiry  appears  to  have  been  the  foundation  of 
the  London  University,  for  two  years  afterwards  the 
University  of  London  was  incorporated.     It  was, 
I  suppose,  hoped   and  expected  that  the  London 
University  woidd  meet  the  grievance  which  was  com- 
plained of  at  that  time.    However,  for  fifty  years  the 
grievance  has  continued.    Whether  it  be  upon  the 
question  of  the  severity  of  the  examinations  or  not  I 
cannot  say.    I  have  not  passed  through  those  examina- 
tions, and  I  have  never  been  present  at  them,  although 
I  have  heard  from  others,  and  specially  from  Sir 
Andrew  Clark,  what  his  views  were  regarding  the 
examinations  at  the  University  of  London  ;  but  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  grievance  still  continues,  and  the 
question  has  been,  I  suppose,  how  the  remedy  is  to 
be  found.    Now  the  remedies  proposed  appear  to  have 
been  threefold.    It  has  been  proposed  to  constitute  a 
university  of  which  University  College  and  King's 
College  should  constitute  the  faculty  of   arts  and 
literature,  and  that  there  should  be,  if  possible,  a 
combination   with    the   medical   corporations,  who 
should  constitute  the  medical  faculty.    But  we  must 
not  lose  sight,  I  think,  of  this — that  the  four  colleges 
are  very  different,  both  in  function  and  in  power. 
The  functions  of  University   College   aud  King's 
College  are  simply  that  they  are  educating  bodies  ; 
they  teach,   but   they  do  not  examine,  except  so 
far  as  they  may   think   it   requisite   to  ascertain 
what  progress  their  students  are  making  in  their 
studies.    But  the  two  Royal  Colleges  are  not  teaching 
bodies,  they  are  examining  bodies,  and  they  have 
very  important  functions.    Their  function  is  to  control 
the  education  of  all  who  are  educated  for  those  qualifi- 
cations which  they  grant ;  they  control  the  course  of 
education  ;  they  lay  down  the  course  of  studies ;  they 
lay  down  the  nature  of  the  examinations  ;  they  appoint 
the  examiners ;  and,  in  fact,  it  has,  and  has  had  for 
many  centuries,  the  sole  control  and  direction  of  medical 
education.  Now,  if  these  bodies,  these  two  corporations 
which  have  so  different  a  power,  are  to  be  merged  into 
another  corporation,  I  do  not  quite  see,  nor  do  I  think 
my  colleagues  (although  they  have  not  been  asked 
directly  the  question)  will  quite  see,  how  it  is  possible 
to  put  the  two  colleges  in  that  position  in  relation  to 
any  new  university,  without  their  forfeiting  a  large 
amount  of  their  present  power.    The  councils  of  the 
intended   university,  whether  it  be  the  university 
contemplated  by  the  two  colleges,  the  King's  and 
University,  or  that  which  is  known  as  a  teaching 
university  (for  they  both  may  in    fact   be  taken 
together)  are  very  much  upon  the  same  lines.  The 
council  of  the  university  is  to  be  the  governing  body, 
and  it  is  to  lay  down  the  course  of  studies,  and  the 
whole  career,  and  curriculum,  and  everything  relating 
to  the  studies  which  are  to  precede  the  grant  of  the 
degrees.    I  cannot  quite  see  how  this  is  to  be  managed 
without  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
sacrificing  a  great  deal  of   their  individuality  and 
their  present  powers ;  those  who  have  more  ingenuity 
in  scheming  out  these  things  may  see  their  way 
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Sif  clearly;   I  cannot,  myself,  see  how  it  is  possible, 

1  "jf"n     because   m   tne   ProPose(i   charter   of    the  Albert 
'   '     University,  I  see  it  is  slated  that  the  power  of  the 
une  1888    council,  which  shall  be  the  governing  body,  is,  amongst 

 '    other  things,  for  "  regulating  all  matters  concerning 

"  the  university,  and  may  exercise  and  do  all  powers 
"  and  things  by  this  our  charier  granted  or  authorised 
"  to  be  exercised  or  done  by  the  university.  Provided 
"  first,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  university, 
"  by  any  statute  or  otherwise,  to  adopt  or  impose  on 
"  any  person  any  test  whatsoever  of  religious  belief  or 
"  profession  ;"  then  it  goes  on  to  say,  "  thirdly,  that 
"  the  council,  in  determining  the  curriculum  of  each 
"  faculty"  (that  is  clearly  to  take  out  of  the  very 
bodies  that  at  present  possess  it  the  power  which  they 
have  exercised  so  long,  and  with  so  much  advantage, 
avc  believe,  to  the  public),  "and  making  regulations 
"  respecting  the  examinations  of  degrees  of  the 
"  faculty,  shall  proceed  on  the  recommendation  of, 
•'  or  after  submitting  the  proposal  for  consideration 
"  and  report  to,  the  assembly  of  the  faculty."  It 
takes  to  itself,  and  holds  in  its  own  hands,  the  power 
of  accepting  or  refusing  anj'  representation  of  the 
medical  faculty,  whatever  position  it  may  hold  in 
relation  to  that  university.  I  have  said  lhat  the 
whole  aspect  of  medical  affairs  has  been  very  much 
altered  within  the  last  few  years.  Those  who  know 
anything  of  medical  education  and  medical  examina- 
tions, know  that  before  the  year  1858  no  one  could 
practise  in  London,  or  within  seven  miles  of  London 
unless  he  held  his  qualification  from  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  London.  In  the  year  1858  a  great 
change  took  place.  Up  to  that  time  no  university 
degree,  not  even  the  degree  of  the  University  of 
London,  could  authorise  its  holder  to  practise  in 
London  or  within  seven  miles  of  London ;  that  was 
a  privilege  retained  entirely  by  the  college.  But 
when  the  proposal  was  made  that  the  area  should 
be  enlarged  and  opened,  the  college,  with  its  liberal 
feeling,  thought  it  was  right  that  it  should  be  done, 
and  took  no  exception  to  the  law  which  was  about  to 
pass,  but  surrendered  that  power  which  it  had  hitherto 
had  of  holding  the.  licensing  control  entirely  over 
London  and  seven  miles  round.  1  can  only  speak 
witli  certainty  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  though 
I  believe  it  occurred  also  at  Oxford,  but  at  Cambridge 
up  to  1858  they  had  two  separate  examinations  for 
two  separate  purposes,  one  of  which  was  the  exami- 
nation for  literature,  and  when  a  person  passed  that 
examination  and  another  consisting  of  an  examination 
in  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences  he  might  call 
himself  a  bachelor  of  medicine,  but  he  had  no  license 
to  practise ;  he  was  obliged  to  undergo  a  second 
examination,  after  that  first,  and  if  he  succeeded 
in  passing  that  examination  then  the  qualification 
to  practise  was  granted  to  him  ;  but  that  did  not 
reach  to  London  and  seven  miles  round.  When 
the  Act  of  1858  was  passed  there  was  a  section  in  it 
which  enabled  every  person,  according  to  his  qualifi- 
cation, to  practise  medicine  or  surgery  in  any  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  that  if  (as  was  the  case  in  the  schedule  to  that 
Act)  degrees  in  medicine,  as  well  as  licenses  in 
medicine,  were  registrable  qualifications,  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
graduates  to  pass  both  examinations;  and,  therefore, 
those  universities  dropped  one  of  their  examinations 
so  far  that,  although  it  might  not  necessarily  be  so, 
it  is  possible  that  the  test  by  examination  was  not  so 
good  afterwards  as  it  had  been  before.  I  mention 
this  to  show  that  a  very  great  innovation,  a  great 
violation  of  custom,  took  place  at  that  particulai 
period  ;  and  I  mention  it  because  it  is  one  of  the 
objections  that  has  been  raised  to  the  appeal  made 
by  the  colleges  for  a  power  to  grant,  degrees,  that  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  present  custom.  Most  of 
us  are  old  enough  to  know  that  violations  of  custom 
have  been  very  frequent  of  late  years  ;  in  fact,  had 
it  not  been  so,  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  avail 
ourselves  of  all  those  discoveries  in  science  which 
have  placed  us  in  a  very  different  position  from  what 


we  were  in  in  former  d&ys.  We  travel  by  railways 
and  communicate  by  telegraph  and  telephone,  for 
instance.  All  those  things  were  violations  of  custom. 
But  the  violation  of  custom  which  I  hold  to  have 
been  the  greatest  was  that  which  took  from  the  col- 
leges the  prevailing  power,  which  they  were  not 
unwilling  to  share,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  university,  to  enable  them  to  become  licensing 
bodies  as  well  as  degree-giving  bodies.  Now  as  the 
Act  of  Parliament  gave  them  the  power  to  license 
as  well  as  the  power  to  grant  the  title,  it  did  seem 
but  fair  and  just  to  the  colleges  that  they,  who  had 
the  entire  licensing  power  beforehand  (but  not  a 
degree-giving  power),  should  have  as  an  equivalent 
for  what  they  surrendered  the  degree-giving  power 
added  to  their  licensing  power.  Very  much  of  what 
has  been  stated  in  regard  to  the  education,  and  with 
regard  to  the  examinations  of  existing  bodies,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat,  because  they  have  been 
fully  brought  before  you  ;  but  I  think  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Medical  Council  was  not  quite  clearly 
stated.  You  were  led  to  suppose  that  they  had  a 
supervising  power,  but  they  have  no  direct  super- 
vising power  ;  the  only  way  in  which  they  can 
exercise  any  power  at  all  over  the  examining  bodies 
is  that  if  they  have  a  report  from  the  visitors,  whom 
they  are  enabled  to  send  to  be  present  at  the  different 
examinations,  that  the  examinations  are  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  their  placing  the  candidate  upon  the 
Medical  Register,  they  may  report  that  deficiency 
to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Privy  Council  then 
have  power  to  inquire,  and,  if  they  think  proper,  to 
withhold  the  licensing  power  of  that  body.  So  far 
they  have  an  indirect  power,  though  not  so  direct  a 
power  as  I  think  the  Commission  might  be  led  to 
believe  they  had  if  they  listened  wholly  to  Avhat  has 
been  placed  before  them.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
what  I  have  stated ;  any  questions  which  you  may 
wish  to  ask  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  answer  to  the 
best  of  my  ability. 

892.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  upon  that 
last  point  before  going  to  any  other.  Has  the  Medical 
Council  any  authority  at  all  over  the  medical  schools 
in  London? — Not  any;  they  are  really  under  the 
control  of  the  colleges. 

893.  You  stated  at  the  outset  that  while  you  con- 
curred generally  in  what  we  have  heard  from  Sir 
Andrew  Clark,  you  did  not  concur  altogether  in  what 
he  had  said  ahout  the  University  of  London ;  will 
you  explain  what  you  referred  to  in  that  answer  ?— 
Sir  Andrew  Clark  spoke  from  some  knowledge  of  his 
own  ;  but  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  therefore  I  could  not 
concur  in  his  statement  when  I  have  no  experience. 

894.  With  regard  to  the  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  ;  do  we  in  any  way  understand 
that  you  have  not  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
operation  of  their  system  of  examination  ? — That 
is  so. 

895.  You  just  now  read  to  us  from  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1834,  certain  extracts;  and  one  of  the  witnesses 
from  whom  you  quoted,  I  think  it  was  Dr.  Wilson, 
qualified  his  statement  that  he  should  like  to  see 
degrees  given  by  the  College  cf  Physicians,  by  saying 
that  it  would  bo  by  a  reformed  College  of  Physicians. 
Has  a  reform,  such  as  you  may  suppose  him  to  have 
contemplated,  since  taken  place  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  ? — Certainly. 

896.  What  has  been  its  nature  ? — The  reform  was 
this  ;  that  in  early  days  by  our  charter  we  were 
empowered  to  elect  our  own  president  by  the  whole 
corporation;  but  by  a  subsequent.  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  the  years  of  Henry  VEIL,  a  body  was 
instituted  called  the  Elects,  who  were  eight  in  num- 
ber, and  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  persons  to 
practise  extra  urbem  ;  they  were  the  class  termed 
extra  licentiates  ;  so  that  the  college  licensed  through 
the  whole  kingdom  by  those  two  bodies  ;  first  by  the 
college  itself  for  London  and  seven  miles  round  ;  and 
secondly  through  the  Elects  by  those  eight  gentlemen. 
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These  eight  were  generally  the  oldest  members  of 
the  college,  and  it  was  out  of  those  eight  Elects  that 
the  president  under  Acf.  of  Parliament  was  to  be 
chosen  ;  and  they  were  to  choose  him  out  of  their 
own  body  by  themselves.  It  was  considered  a  very 
wrong  thing  for  a  corporation  of  thRt  kind  not  to  have 
the  bfest  man  that  they  could  select,  not  necessarily 
out  of  their  own  body,  but  that  they  were  bound  to 
elect  as  their  president  one  of  the  eight  persons,  and 
that  in  the  election  of  that  person  they  had  no  voice 
whatever.    Subsequently  a  change  took  place. 

897.  Will  you  tell  us  what  is  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  College,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  under- 
stand exactly  in  whom  the  power  would  be  vested 
that  is  asked"  for? — It  would  be  vested  in  the  whole 
body  of  fellows,  300  in  number. 

898.  How  are  they  made  fellows? — By  election. 
The  council  nominate;  they  consider  the  scientific 
and  ■  professional  merits  and  general  position  of  the 
persons  who  hold  their  membership,  they  must  have 
been  members  for  four  years,  and  if  during  that  time 
they  have  proved  that  they  possess  any  special 
attainments,  cither  in  science  or  in  their  profession, 
they  arc  then  nominated  by  the  council  to  the 
college,  who  have  power  to  accept  or  reject  the  nomi- 
nation. The  power  of  rejection  is  very  rarely  exer- 
cised ;  it  has  been  exercised  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
but  it  is  not  of  very  common  occurrence. 

899.  (To  Mr.  Savory.)  Is  it  in  a  similar  way  that 
the  fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  are 
elected  ? — No  ;  they  become  fellows  by  examination 
after  they  become  members ;  indeed  membership  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  they  undergo  a  higher 
and  more  special  examination  for  fellowship.  Our 
fellows  are  therefore  fellows  by  a  further  exami- 
nation. 

900.  And  would  they  become  fellows  if  they 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  that  examination  by 
l  ight,  and  not  with  any  power  of  rejection  ?-— They 
become  fellows  if  they  pass  the  examination  ;  but 
they  are  only  admitted  to  the  examination  on  certain 
conditions. 

901.  (Hev.J.E.C.  Welldon.)  What  is  the  number 
of  fellows  of  the  college  ?— About  1,200  or  1,300. 

902.  ( Chairman,  to  Sir  Henri/  Pitman.)  What  is 
the  number  of  fellows  at  the  College  of  Physicians  ? 
—  There  are  over  300  at  the  present  time. 

903.  Sir  Andrew  Clark  told  us  that  there  was 
some  little  difference  of  opinion  at  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  I  think  I  understood  that  you  are 
better  able  to  tell  us  than  he  was  what  proportion  of 
members  of  the  college  differ  from  the  petition  ? — 
The  proportion  is  so  infir  itely  small  that  I  can 
scarcely  say  what  it  was.  The  vote  was  taken  in  a 
very  large  college,  after  two  or  three  special  meetings 
had  been  held  to  consider  the  question,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  opponents  was  infinitely  small. 

904.  How  many  licentiates  are  there  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  ? — I  think  about  2,000  at  the  present 
day. 

905.  And  how  many  new  licenses  are  granted 
annually  ? — I  think  at  the  present  time  about  400. 

906.  (To  Mr.  Savory.)  Your  answers  on  that 
question  relate  only  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — 
Our  diplomas  relate  to  what  we  call  members  ;  we  do 
not  call  them  licentiates.  Last  year  we  issued  600 
diplomas. 

(Sir  Henri/  Pitman.)  But  many  take  the  quali- 
fication of  the  College  of  Surgeons  as  well  as  that 
of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Let  me  tell  your 
Lordship  that  the  two  colleges  have  now  for  exami- 
nation purposes  united;  but  they  have  only  united 
so  recently  that  the  four  years  of  study  which  is 
requisite  for  a  candidate  to  come  up  for  this  conjoint 
examination  will  only  be  allowed  to  begin  after  the 
present  year  ;  so  that  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  how  many  will  present  themselves  for  the 
conjoint  examination. 

907.  But  for  the  future  we  may  probably  take 
it  that  all  who  pass  for  the  one  would  pass  for  the 
other  ? — Yes. 


908.  Therefore  the  number  given  by  Mr.  Savory  Sir. 
would  probably  be  a  guide? — No  doubt.    I  wish, 

that  you  may  not  be  misled  by  what  I  stated  with       '.  '' 
regard  to  the  nomination  of  fellows  at  the  college,    30  June  188R. 

to  emphasise  that  they  are  only  nominated  from  

members  of  four  years'  standing,  and  that  those 
members  must  have  passed  through  the  examinations 
required  by  the  college  to  obtain  membership ;  they 
are  not  elected  fellows  without  any  examination, 
they  must  become  members  by  examination  ;  then 
after  four  years'  trial  and  experience,  if  they  have 
distinguished  themselves  sufficiently,  they  are  nomi- 
nated as  fellows. 

909.  (  The  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  Do  you  entertain 
a  rigid  objection  to  the  incorporation  of  your  college 
with  the  teaching  university  upon  such  conditions  as 
have  been  described  ? — I  object  to  it  upon  the  ground 
that  I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  done  without  some 
sacrifice  of  the  power  and  position  of  the  colleges  ;  to 
my  mind  it  appears  impossible. 

910.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Do  not  you  think 
that  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  status  might  be  arranged 
for  the  colleges  in  connexion  with  a  great  teaching 
university  for  London  ? — I  do  not  see  my  way  to  it ; 
but  yet  it  might  be  possible. 

911.  And  your  objection  would  cease  if  a  satisfac- 
tory way  could  be  arranged  ?— I  should  much  prefer, 
myself,  that  the  powers  were  given  to  the  colleges. 
The  colleges  themselves  have  asked  for  that  power; 
and  they  have  never  had  before  them  any  alternative; 
they  have  never  been  asked  as  to  what  position  they 
would  be  content  to  take  in  a  teaching  university 
or  any  other.  I  do  not  know  what  the  feeling  of  the 
fellows  might  take  on  that  matter. 

912.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  might  promote  the 
excellence  of  the  teaching  of  the  bodies  under  the 
colleges  if  there  was  a  great  teaching  university  ? — 
No,  I  think  it  would  impair  it  rather.  They  would 
have  to  share  their  power  with  somebody  else,  and 
the  more  you  divide  responsibility  the  less  chance 
there  is  of  success. 

913.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  great  teaching  uni- 
versity might  be  able  to  improve  what  is  so  good 
already,  the  teaching  arrangements  in  connexion  with 
the  medical  schools  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand  what 
is  meant  by  a  teaching  university ;  there  is  no 
university  at  present  that  teaches,  the  teaching  is 
done  by  the  colleges,  and  therefore  a  teaching  uni- 
versity is  new  to  my  mind.    I  do  not  understand  it. 

.914.  The  Scottish  and  German  universities,  and 
the  universities  in  every  part  of  the  world,  are  teach- 
ing universities,  except  the  University  of  London,  are 
they  not? — It  is  a  teaching  body  which  calls  itself  a 
university,  but  it  is  really  a  large  college  ;  it  is  a 
college  with  a  university  name,  that  is  all.  In  London 
it  could  not  be  so. 

91 5.  This  is  a  distinction  of  your  own.  The  idea 
of  a  university  generally  is  that  it  is  a  body  to  teach 
and  grant  degrees  ? — No,  not  to  teach  ;  to  examine 
and  grant  degrees  upon  examination. 

916.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Scottish  universities 
teaeh  and  grant  degrees,  and  that  they  do  so  by 
national  authority  ? — Very  possibly.  I  am  more  con- 
cerned with  the  condition  of  things  in  London  than 
in  Scotland. 

917.  Might  it  not  be  well  for  London  that  some  of 
the  advantages  of  the  great  universities  of  Scotland, 
for  instance,  or  of  Germany,  should  be  available  in 
London  ? — If  you  could  have  one  professor  on  each  of 
the  subjects,  and  let  him  be  well  paid,  and  do  away 
with  all  the  teaching  in  all  the  schools,  and  let  all  the 
2,000  students — or  4,000  I  think  there  are  in 
London- -attend  the  teaching  of  that  professor  as 
they  do  in  Rdinburgh,  I  would  say,  yes;  but  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  alter  the  present  state  of  things  to 
meet  that  arrangement. 

918.  But  to  fouud  a  powerful  teaching  university 
for  London  would  not  be  an  impossibility  ? — The 
teaching  would  still  be  carried  on  by  the  colleges,  and 
not  by  the  university;  it  would  not  be  university 
teaching,  it  would  be  college  teaching. 

L  3 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  A  UNIVERSITY  FOR  LONDON  : 


J*lp-  919.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  universities 

B  A  MB*'  ^e  London  University  was  called  a  university  without 

'  -Jf.  , '  '    teaching  ;  there  is  no  previous  case  in  the  world  of  a 

.SO  June  1888.   body  being  called  a  university  which  did  not  perform 
 teaching  besides  giving  degrees  ?-- Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge do  not  perform  teaching ;  they  have  their 
colleges. 

920.  A  university  is  a  republic  of  little  colleges  ;  a 
college  is  part  of  the  university  ? — That  is  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  idea  of  a  teaching  university  for 
London  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  take  the  present  medical 
schools  and  call  them  colleges,  and  form  them  into  a 
constituent  university. 

921.  In  fact  the  main  function  of  a  university  is  to 
teach  and  not  to  test  ? — That  I  deny  ;  the  main  uni- 
versity function  is  examination  and  not  teaching. 

922.  (Chairman.)  Some  universities  teach  by 
university  professors ;  that  is,  I  suppose,  strictly 
university  teaching  ? — In  a  sense  it  is ;  but  you  are 
not  compelled  to  attend  those  lectures  ;  its  professors 
give  lectures  and  you  need  not  attend ;  but  at  the 
college  teaching  there  is  compulsory  teaching. 

923.  There  might  be  compulsory  attendance  upon 
the  university  lectures  ? — There  might  be,  but  there 
is  not. 

924.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  there  may  be 
alterations  now,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
compulsory  attendance  except  upon  divinity  lectures  ; 
but  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
requiring  it  ? — No.  (Mr.  Savor?/.)  The  two  colleges 
contemplate  that  by  the  new  building  on  the  Embank- 
ment ;  they  have  a  building  in  theory  at  the  present 
moment  for  the  sake  of  teaching. 

925.  (Chairman,  to  Sir  Andrew  Clark.)  In  conse- 
quence of  what  Sir  Henry  Pitman  has  said  about  the 
difficulties  of  giving  a  satisfactory  status  in  any  new 
academical  body  to  the  old  colleges,  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  a.  question  :  Supposing  that  the  Commis- 
sioners did  not  recommend  that  there  should  be 
granted  the  power  of  giving  degrees  to  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  would  it  be  the  view  of 
those  colleges  that  it  was  desirable  that  that  power 
should  be  given  to  a  body  so  constituted  as  has  been 
proposed  by  University  College  and  King's  College  ? 
— The  question  has  never  been  brought  before  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  in  any  sense  to  answer,  either  from  direct  informa- 
tion or  from  inference,  as  to  what  the  opinion  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  would  be  upon  that  matter; 
but  I  apprehend,  for  my  own  part,  and  speaking 
entirely  for  myself,  that  no  settlement  could  be 
accepted  by  the  colleges  which  did  not  leave  their 
autonomy  untouched,  and  their  position  in  the  medical 
faculty  supreme. 

926.  T  understand  that,  as  stated  generally  in  that 
view.  But  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  degrees,  let 
the  question  be  put  thus :  Supposing  that  a  new 
teaching  university  were  constituted  upon  the  lines 
desired  by  King's  College  and  University  College, 
which  would  include  the  power  to  give  medical 
degrees,  several  questions  of  a  practical  character 
would  arise.  In  the  first  place,  would  you  object  to 
that  unless  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
had  a  powerful  voice  and  influence  in  the  medical 
examinations  of  that  new  university  ? — Most  strenu- 
ously. Why  should  we,  who  have  done  this  work 
for  generations,  and,  according  to  the  general  con- 
fession, have  done  it  well,  and  are  going  on  improving 
it,  give  up  this  power  ? 

927.  I  was  not  speaking  of  giving  up  your  existing 
power ;  that  does  not,  of  course,  include  the  power  to 
give  degrees  ? — But  it  would  be  practically  doing  so, 
because  if  you  are  to  endow  this  university  with  power 
to  grant  degrees  independently  of  us,  you  would  supply, 
at  the  cost  of  all  the  work  that  we  have  done  and  the 
reputation  that  we  have  earned,  our  power  ;  students 
would  cease  to  come  to  us,  they  would  go  indepen- 
dently to  this  teaching  university. 

928.  The  result  is  that  you  would,  for  the  reasons 
you  have  just  now  expressed,  strongly  object  to  that? 
—Yes. 


929.  And  there  is  another  point  connected  with  the 
subject  also  arising  out  of  that  proposition.  We  under- 
stand that  some  direct  or  indirect  power  over  the 
teaching  by  the  medical  schools  connected  with  the 
hospital  is  also  contemplated  by  those  who  propose  the 
new  university  of  which  King's  College  and  University 
are  to  form  part;  do  you  think  that  such  a  power 
could  be  satisfactorily  given  to  such  a  body  ? — I  think 
not.  It  is  already  exercised  ;  it  is  confessedly  well 
exercised,  and  no  complaints  have  been  made  in  any 
quarter  as  to  the  jurisdiction  which  has  been  exercised. 
Why  should  we  accept  what  would  be  in  some  sense 
a  reproach  by  permitting  other  persons  to  take  our 
place  ? 

930.  (To  Mr.  Savory.)  You  have  heard  those 
questions  and  Sir  Andrew  Clnvk's  answers  ;  do  you 
take  the  same  view?— I  can  speak  very  strongly  for 
my  own  college.  If  it  was  a  question  between  losing 
the  power  altogether  of  granting  degrees  or  of  being 
united  with  King's  College  and  University  Colleges  in 
granting  degrees,  they  would  rather  lose  the  power  of 
giving  degrees. 

(Sir  Andrew  Clark.)  That  is  speaking  for  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

931.  (To  Mr.  Savory.)  But  the  questions  have 
reference  upon  the  hypothesis  'proposed,  that  this  new 
teaching  university  should  give  medical  degrees  and 
exercise  some  control  over  the  medical  colleges,  which 
Sir  Andrew  Clark  has  said  that  he  would  distinctly 
object  to  ? — Independently  of  the  two  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  ? 

932.  Yes ;  the  proposal,  as  I  understand  it,  is,  that 
the  new  university  proposed  to  be  constituted  should 
have  power  to  give  medical  degrees  without  any 
special  authority  being  granted  to  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  although  with  a  desire  to 
come  to  sonfe  arrangement  and  terms  with  them ;  it 
is  proposed,  with  or  without  that  arrangement,  that 
they  should  give  medical  degrees  and  exercise  some 
control  over  the  course  of  teaching  in  the  medical 
schools  ? — I  should  think  that  my  colleagues  would 
object  most  strongly  to  that. 

933.  There  would  be  no  practical  way  of  makino- 
this  proposal  admissible,  except  by  some  association 
of  your  colleges  with  the  new  teaching  university, 
which  would  be  given  practically  in  this  matter  the 
substantial  power  ? — I  should  rather  go  further  than 
tha*: ;  I  should  think  that  the  power  we  have  asked 
for  should  be  unhampered  by  the  other  side,  what 
may  be  called  the  arts  side. 

934.  I  am  supposing  for  a  moment  that,  with 
regard  to  degrees,  it  is  not  thought  expedient  to 
give  your  college  the  power  to  grant  degrees  without 
prejudging  the  case  ? — I  understand. 

935.  (Sir  William  Thomson,  to  Sir  Andrew  Clark.) 
Would  it  not  be  sufficient  that  there  should  be  a 
medical  faculty  at  the  proposed  teaching  university, 
supposing  it  comes  into  existence,  and  that  that 
medical  faculty  should  be  founded  very  much  upon 
the  colleges  or  should  give  the  colleges  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  position  ? — I  think  it  would  be  probably 
satisfactory  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  think  alone  satis- 
factory, if  the  College  of  Physicians  were  placed  in 
the  new  university  in  relation  to  medicine  just  in 
the  place  which  it  has  hitherto  occupied ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  as  respects  its  individuality  of  medicine 
it  should  have  its  own  life,  and  that  that  life  should 
be  subordinated  only  by  the  general  life  of  the  new 
uuiversity,  that  the  limitations  and  conditions  of  its 
work  should  be  subordinated  ouly  by  the  life  of  the 
whole  university. 

936.  ( Chairman.)  You  think  that  if  some  mode  of 
associating  the  College  of  Physicians  with  the  new 
university  could  be  found  which  did  not  interfere  with 
their  independence  and  place,  and  which  gave  them  a 
substantial  power  over  the  medical  faculty  of  the  new 
university,  to  that  you  would  see  no  objection  ? — So 
far  as  I  am  myself  concerned,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
interpret  the  minds  of  my  profession  and  of  the 
college,  it  would  be  satisfactory. 
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937.  ( To  Mr.  Savory.)  Do  you  agree  to  that  ? — I 
think  that  it  must  depend  upon  the  conditions  pro- 
posed to  the  college.  Until  the  College  of  Surgeons 
really  saw  the  conditions  in  black  and  white  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  an  answer. 

938.  (The  Bev.  J.E.  C.  TVelldon,  to  Sir  Andrew 
Clark.)  You  think  that  if  the  two  colleges  were 
incorporated  upon  these  terms  in  the  new  university 
they  could  work  harmoniously  together  ? — I  have  no 
fear  of  the  colleges,  the  fear  might  be  that  the  other 


parts  of  the  university  might  tend  to  limit  too  greatly 
the  conditions  of  life  of  the  medical  faculty  of  that 
university.  We  have  seen  in  other  universities  (I 
may  say  in  the  University  of  London)  that  where 
sufficient  power  is  not  given  to  a  faculty  to  govern 
its  own  life,  the  life  fails  in  some  way  or  other.  To 
the  lay  mind  medicine  is  so  peculiar  in  its  wholu 
objects  and  life  and  relation  to  other  sciences,  that 
only  doctors  can  fully  understand  its  growth  and 
development  and  the  conditions  of  its  advance. 


Sir 

H.  A.  Pitman, 
B.A.,  M.TJ. 

30  June  188S. 


The  witnesses  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Saturday  next  at  11  o'clock, 


FIFTH  DAY. 


Saturday,  7th  July  1888. 

PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  SELBORNE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  w  the  Chair. 
The  Right  Hon.  J.  T.  Ball,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Professor  Stokes,  M.A.,  P.R.S.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Hannen,  D.C.L.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  M.A. 

Sir  William  Thomson,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  j.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

Secretary. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 

939.  (Chairman)  You  have  been  connected  in 
this  matter,  I  think,  both  with  the  University  of 
London  and  with  University  College  ? — Yes.  When 
the  matter  was  first  mooted  seriously  in  the  year  1884 
I  was  Vice-President  of  University  College,  and  I 
had  for  many  years  taken  an  active  part  in  its  govern- 
ment. Then  when  the  Convocation  of  the  University 
of  London  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the 
matter,  I  was  appointed  chairman  of  that  committee, 
and  I  took  an  active  part  in  drawing  up  the  first 
scheme  which  was  presented  to  Convocation.  I  was 
subsequently  appointed  by  the  Crown  a  member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  University,  and  in  that  character  I 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  considering  the  matter  in 
the  Senate. 

940.  You  are  prepared  to  give  us  some  information, 
which  you  think  material  to  our  inquiry,  as  to  the 
constitution  and  conduct  of  the  University  of  London  ? 

 I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so.    My  acquaintance 

with  the  actual  work  of  the  Senate  is  of  only  about 
two  years'  standing  ;  at  the  same  time  I  have  attended 
pretty  closely  to  its  business  since  then.  I  may 
mention  that  the  Senate  consists  of  three  fourths, 
nominated  directly  by  the  Crown,  the  remaining 
fourth  being  nominated  by  the  Crown  on  the  election 
of  Convocation  ;  and  perhaps  I  might  call  attention 
to  the  actual  constitution  of  that  body  as  it  stands  at 
present,  because  I  should  like  to  indicate  the  sort  of 
assistance  which  the  members  of  that  body  are  able 
to  give  upon  technical  questions.  If  you  have  before 
you  the  Calendar  of  the  University,  at  page  42  you 
will  find  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Senate.  Upon 
questions  relating  to  classics,  the  committees  of  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  the  Senate  itself,  are  very  often 
largely  assisted  by  the  advice  of  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster and  Dr.  Smith.  You  will  find,  amongst  the 
other  members  of  the  Senate,  several  gentlemen  who 
are  well  known  either  as  pure  mathematicians  or  as 
physicists,  and  as  being  acquainted  with  applied 
mathematics.  We  have  lord  Rayleigh,  Professor 
Carey  Foster,  Dr.  Hirst  and  recently  Dr.  Hopkinson, 
a  very  eminent  mathematician,  a  member  of  this 
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University  as  well  as  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Fry. 

has  joined  the  Senate  ;  we  have  also  Dr.  Routh,  the   

eminent  Cambridge  mathematician.    Then  in  natural 
science  there  is  Professor  Huxley,  Mr.  Thistleton 
Dyer ;  and  in  chemistry,  Professor  Williamson.  The 
medical  profession  is,  as  you  already  know,  largely 
represented  upon  the  Senate  ;  and  there  are,  I  helieve,. 
quite  enough  lawyers.     On  any  technical  subject, 
assistance   is   generally   rendered   by  those  mem- 
bers who  are  specially  acquainted  with  it ;  and  I 
should  like  to  make  this  further  observation :  that  the 
practice  of  the  Crown,  I  do  not  know  exactly  through 
what  machinery,  has  been  to  consider  what  assistance 
the    Senate  may  require,  and  where  a  particular 
science  or  branch  of  science  is  not  represented  in  the 
Senate,  it  has  not  been  unfrequently  the  case  that  a 
particular    person  has    been  appointed   upon  that 
grbund.    For  instance,  not   long   ago  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  resigned  his  seat  on  the  Senate,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Mr.  Thistleton  Dyer,  the  eminent  botanist, 
was  appointed  to  represent  botany  upon  the  Senate. 
In  that  way,  although  the  body  is  not  strictly  pro- 
fessional, it  receives   considerable    assistance  from 
persons  who  are  technically  acquainted  with  branches 
of  science  and  learning.    The  Commission  no  doubt 
would  like  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to 
the  Convocation,  especially  as  it  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  our  position.    The  powers  of  Convoca- 
tion are  defined  by  the  charter,  and  you  will  find  them 
at  page  28  of  the  Calendar.    The  powers  are,  for  the 
most  part,  merely  to  advise  and  express  opinion,  but 
Convocation  possesses  one  very  important  power,  viz., 
the  power  of  accepting  any  new  or  supplemental 
charter  for  the  University,  or  of  assenting  to  the 
surrender  of  its  original   charter,  or  of   any  new 
charter  or  supplemental  charter.    The  result  is  that 
the  Senate  is  not  able   to   surrender  the  existing 
charter  and  apply  for  a  new  one,  which  might  carry 
its  views  into  effect  without  consulting  Convocation  ; 
and;  perhaps  some  of  us  may  think  that  there  are 
members  of  Convocation  who  are  not  unwilling  to 
use  that  power  to  obtain  a  little  more  influence  in  the 
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Bight  Hon.     University  than  they  already  possess.    Then  there 
Lord  Justice    are  twQ  ot]ler  pomts  which  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  advert  to.    As  a  general  rule,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
7  July  1888.    the  Commission   are  fully  aware,  the  degrees  are 
 granted  to  persons  who  show  competence  in  exami- 
nations, without  reference  to  their  places  of  education. 
But  in  the  case  of  medical  degrees,  the  University 
requires  evidence   of  study    at   certain  recognised 
medical  institutions  which  are  referred  to    in  the 
charter.    To   that    extent  we  demand  evidence  of 
study  in  places  of  education. 

941.  I  suppose  these  recognised  medical  institutions 
are  all  over  the  country  ? — They  are.  You  will  find 
a  list  of  them  at  page  46  of  the  calendar.  They 
include  many  places  in  England,  some  in  Scotland, 
and  some  in  Ireland.  Whether  that  recognition  of 
particular  institutions  might  be  carried  further,  and 
might  be  applied  to  degrees  in  science,  is  perhaps  a 
question  which  might  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

942.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  Is  the  number  of 
these  places  subject  to  increase  ? — -The  number  is 
subject  to  increase,  with  the  consent,  I  think,  of 
the  Home  Secretary. 

943.  But  they  are  enumerated  in  the  charter  ? — 1 
can  easily  answer  the  question  though  not  off-hand. 
I  think  they  are  enumerated  in  the  charter.  The 
37tii  Clause  of  the  Charter  of  1863  is  in  these  words, 
"  and  for  the  purpose  of  granting  the  degrees  of 
"  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and 
"  Master  in  Surgery,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
**  medical  education  in  all  its  branches  as  well  in 
"  medicine,  as  in  surgery,  midwifery  and  pharmacy; 
"  We  do  further  hereby  will  and  ordain,  that  the  said 
l(  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor  and  Fellows  shall  from 
"  time  to  time  report  to  one  of  our  Principal  Secre- 
"  taries  of  State  what  appear  to  them  to  be  the 
"  medical  institutions  and  schools  from  which,  either 
"  singly  or  jointly  with  other  medical  institutions 
"  and  schools  in  this  country  or  in  foreign  parts,  it 
"  may  be  fit  and  expedient,  in  the  judgment  of  the  said 
"  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Fellows  to  admit 
"  candidates  for  medical  degrees,  such  report  to  be 
"  approved  by  our  said  Secretary." 

944.  (Chairman.)  They  would  include,  I  presume 
all  the  medical  schools  connected  with  the  hospitals  iu 
London  ?  —  I  believe  they  include  all  the  medical 
schools  connected  with  the  hospitals  in  London 
You  will  find  all  the  principal  ones,  I  will  not  say  that 
there  may  not  be  small  schools  which  are  not  in  the 
list.  That  is  a  point  upon  which  the  vice-chancellor, 
who,  1  believe,  is  likely  to  follow  me,  will  give  more 
accurate  information  than  I  am  able  to  give.  There 
is  one  other  point  which  I  should  like  to  advert  to  as 
to  the  practice  of  the  University  of  London,  which  is 
this.  I  think  that  some  questions  have  been  asked 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examina- 
tions  in  the  colonies.  The  practice,  I  understand  to 
be  this  ;  that  no  examination  in  a  colony  is  ever 
allowed,  except  upon  the  application  of  the  governor 
through  the  Colonial  Office,  and  the  Government  of 
the  colony  renders  itself  responsible  for  the  character 
of  the  examiners.  The  papers  are  transmitted  to 
the  governor  of  the  colony  through  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  the  answers  are  returned  through  the 
governor  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  so  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Then  perhaps  T.  might  be  allowed  to  say  a 
word  or  two  upon  auother  point.  Many  of  those  who 
criticise  the  university,  criticise  it  entirely  from  this 
point  of  view;  that  the  governing  body  is  not  a  pro- 
fessional body,  not  a  professorial  body,  but  is  a  body 
consisting  of  what  may  be  called,  I  suppose,  amateurs 
in  educational  matters. 

945.  I  suppose  the  greater  number  of  thein  are 
gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  important  business  of 
one  kind  or  another  elsewhere,  and  some  are  emeriti 
professors,  or  actual  professors  of  the  existing  teaching 
bodies  ? — That  is  so.  If  you  turn  to  page  43  of  the 
calendar,  you  will  see  the  full  list.  Of  course,  as  is 
natural  in  a  large  body,  the  attendance  varies.  At 
the  same  lime  there  are  a  large  number  of  members 
wliu  do  give  a  pretty  constant  attention  lo  the  affairs 


of  the  university;  and  a  great  deal  of  its  business  is 
done  in  committees  which  are  perhaps  even  more 
carefully  attended  than  the  meetings  of  the  Senate 
itself.  I  was  going  to  venture  to  say,  that  although 
that  has  been  the  character  of  the  Senate  from  the 
very  foundation  of  the  university  down  to  the  present 
time,  I  think  the  result  of  entrusting  that  body  with 
the  control  of  the  examinations  of  the  university  has 
not  been  entirely  a  failure.  I  think  that  no  one 
who  has  considered  the  course  of  education  in  this 
country,  would  deny  that  the  curriculum  of  the 
London  University  has  had  a  very  great  induence, 
even  upon  the  older  universities.  I  suppose,  without 
doubt,  the  London  University  was  the  first  which 
ventured  to  introduce  some  knowledge  of  -deuce 
into  the  general  curriculum,  requiring  it  for  its  iatii- 
culation  and  for  its  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  i  hen  I 
believe  (though  I  may  be  wrong)  that  it  is  the  lirst 
university  that  treated  the  English  language  and  its 
development  as  a  fit  subject  for  academical  examina- 
tion. I  believe,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure  about 
this,  that  it  was  the  first  university  that  introduced 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  science  -and  doctor  of  science, 
and  of  doctor  of  literature  in  England. 

946.  And  in  surgery,  I  think,  too  ? — I  am  not  sure 
that  Edinburgh  may  not  have  anticipated  us  in  one 
or  two  of  these  dpgrees  ;  in  surgery,  I  think,  they 
anticipated  us,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  one  or 
two  of  the  others  ;  but  I  believe  that  in  England  we 
have  been  first  in  all  these  points.  Then  I  may  advert 
to  this  •  that  the  University  of  London,  after  a  very 
protracted  discussion,  agreed  to  the  admission  of 
women  to  its  degrees.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
university  in  England  that  does  that,  although,  of 
course,  we  know  that  Cambridge  gives  them  a  sort  of 
position.  Further,  I  believe,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  influence  of  the  examinations  of  the  University 
of  London  upon  medical  education  in  England  has 
been  most  beneficial. 

947.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Are  you  aware  that  degrees  are 
granted  to  women  by  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ? 
— I  was  speaking  of  England.  I  know  that  both  in 
Ireland  and  at  St.  Andrew's,  women  are  allowed  a 
certain  position  ;  but,  I  believe,  that  in  England  we 
are  still  the  only  university  that  admits  women  to 
degrees.  Then,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  one 
or  two  words  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
Senate  is  ia  the  habit  of  proceding  when  it  has  to 
deal  with  such  subjects  as  the  settlement  of  the  syllabus 
for  any  particular  subject  or  for  any  particular  degree. 
As  you  would  anticipate,  points  in  regard  lo  the 
examinations  are  frequently  arising.  We  receive 
frequent  communications  from  various  colleges  or 
professors,  directing  our  attention  to  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  points  requiring  attention  and  to  those 
points  we,  I  believe,  uniformly  endeavour  to  give 
attention.  The  course  which  has  been  pursued  generally 
is  this  :  to  select  a  committee  composed  of  suitable 
members  of  the  Senate  and  to  entrust  them  with  the 
power  of  discussing  the  subject  in  conference  general!  v 
with  some  of  the  examiners,  and  with  some  of  the 
professors  in  the  colleges  interested.  That  course  has 
naturally  been  found  very  useful ;  and  one  object 
which  I  hope  to  see  accomplished  in  any  change  in 
the  university  will  be  the  giving  of  a  more  definite 
machinery  for  the  expression  of  that  principle.  I 
believe  that  the  Senate  would  do  a  great  deal  better 
even  than  it  does  now  if  it  had  some  boards  of  studies 
to  which  it  could  have  continual  recourse,  and  which 
could  meet  its  committees  and  confer  with  them  as  to 
whether  any  changes  should  be  made  in  the  examina- 
tions. 

918.  (Chairman.)  Are  those  committees  appointed 
annually,  or  from  time  to  time,  without  any  definite 
periodical  limit? — There  are  annual  committees  in 
the  different  branches.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
I  can  illustrate  it.  There  is  a  committee  on  Ihe 
examination  in  arts,  science,  and  laws  ;  there  is 
another  in  medicine;  and  then  there  are  frequently 
special  committees  appointed  to  consider  any  par 
ticular  subject  which  may  emerge,  aud,  as  I  observed, 
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generally  with  the  instruction  to  confer  with  the 
examiners  and  with  the  members  of  the  different 
colleges. 

949.  Is  it  the  special  function  of  these  committees 
to  prepare  a  syllabus  of  the  subjects  in  which  the 
examination  shall  be  conducted  ? — Quite  so  ;  or  to 
attend  to  any  representations  that  are  made,  or  to 
any  fault  that  is  found  with  the  course  pursued  by 
the  university  in  the  matter.  For  instance,  we  have 
recently  had  a  committee  upon  the  degrees  in 
medicine,  to  consider  whether  it  was  not  possible 
to  introduce  some  changes  into  the  syllabus  of  these 
degrees.  That  committee  was  directed  or  authorised 
to  meet  some  of  the  professors  of  the  schools,  and  it 
has  done  so,  and  it  has  reported  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  mnjority. 

950.  Will  you  tell  us  how  the  examiners  are 
appointed  ? — The  examiners  are  appointed  by  the 
Senate  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  special  com- 
mittees charged  with  the  care  of  particular  exami- 
nations. They  advertise  for  examiners ;  the  candi- 
dates send  in  their  applications  with  testimonials  of 
the  usual  class,  and  they  are  sifted  and  considered  by 
the  committee,  and  the  committee  reports  to  the 
Senate,  which  usually,  of  course,  follows  the  con- 
clusion of  the  committee.  Great  care  is  taken  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  attendance  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate  who  are  specially  conversant  with  the 
particular  subject,  when  these  examiners  aie  appointed; 
the  registrar  consults  the  particular  members  as  to 
their  convenience,  and  endeavours  to  ensure  their 
attendance  upon  those  particular  occasions,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  those  committees  are  very  largely 
attended. 

951.  Are  the  examiners  appointed  for  a  definite 
time  ? — They  are  appointed  annually,  but  they  may 
be  re-appointed  for  four  years,  that  is  to  say,  for  a 
total  period  of  five  years,  but  never  exceeding  five 
years  continuously.  The  practice  is,  where  there  are 
two  examiners,  as  there  are  in  most  cases,  not  to 
change  both  at  the  same  time,  but  to  keep  up  the 
continuity  of  tradition. 

952.  Are  there  different  sets  of  examiners  for  the 
different  faculties,  or  is  there  one  board  of  examiners 
for  all? — They  may  be  said  to  be  one  board;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  that  would  exactly  express  their 
relation  to  the  university.  They  do  not  meet  as  a 
board  ;  they  meet  the  registrar  on  every  occasion  to 
draw  up  their  reports  of  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion, and  the  matter  is  discussed  in  the  presence  of 
the  registrar,  and  the  report  is  signed  by  the  examiners 
and  countersigned  by  him.  If  you  will  turn  to  page 
44  of  the  calendar  you  will  see  a  list  of  the  examiners. 
There  are  a  number  of  assistant  examiners,  and  on 
some  occasions  the  number  of  assistant  examiners  is 
necessarily  very  large  ;  for  instance,  this  month  no 
less  than  2,000  students  entered  for  matriculation, 
the  number  being  greater  than  at  any  previous  exami- 
nation, and  that  necessitated  the  appointment  of  a 
great  number  of  assistant  examiners. 

953.  1  asked  whether  there  was  practically  one  set 
(or  whatever  expression  is  best)  of  examiners,  or 
whether  they  were  sub-divided  according  to  faculties  ? 
— They  are  sub-divided  into  the  subjects  in  which  they 
examine.  For  instance,  if  you  will  kindly  turn  to 
page  44  of  the  calendar  you  will  see  exactly  how  it 
stands.  In  Latin  there  are  two  examiners  ;  in  Greek 
two;  in  the  English  language,  literature  and  history, 
two ;  in  French  two ;  in  German  two ;  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  evidences  of 
the  Christian  leligion,  and  scripture  history,  two. 
I  should  like,  in  passing,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  the  fact  of  that  examination  existing 
at  the  university.  It  owes  its  origin,  I  believe,  to  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Arnold  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate.  Then  in  mental  and  moral  science  there  are 
two;  in  political  economy  two;  and  so  forth. 

954.  As  a  rule  there  are  two  examiuers  for  each 
of  these  subjects  ? — Yes. 
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955.  Are  all  those  examiners  appointed  by  the  same     Eight  Hon. 
committee  of  the  Senate? — They  are  all  appointed  by  LerdJustite 
the  Senate  ;   but  on  the  report  or  nomination  of  Fry. 
the  committees  having  the  superintendence  of  the     7  j^j  ~88g 
examinations  in   arts,  science,   laws,    and  medicine  ' 
respectively. 

956.  Do  they  appoint  the  assistant  examiners  ? — 
Assistant  examiners  are  appointed  by  the  Senate  also, 
generally  after  consultation  with  the  examiners. 

957.  The  duty  of  the  examiners,  I  presume,  is  to 
prepare  questions  to  be  answered  on  paper,  and  to 
conduct  viva  voce  examinations  according  to  the  lines 
laid  down  in  the  syllabus  ? — That  is  so;  and  in  soiue 
cases  to  receive  and  adjudicate  upon  a  thesis.  For  the 
degrees  of  doctor  of  science  and  of  doctor  of  literature 
(I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  those  are  the  only 
two),  a  thesis  is  required. 

957a.  Supposing  that  the  judgments  of  the  ex- 
aminers were  not  exactly  the  same  with  the  sylla- 
bus, they  would  have  to  follow  the  syllabus  ? — They 
would  have  to  follow  the  syllabus ;  but  I  need  not 
say  that  wherever  they  considered  that  anything 
required  attention  or  alteration  they  would  report  it 
to  us,  and  we  always  attend  to  these  representations 
which  are  not  infrequent.  We  have  had  one  very 
recently  before  us. 

958.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Is  it  the  Senate  or  the  examiners 
that  give  honours  and  degrees  ? — The  examiners 
recommend  them  and  the  Senate  confers  tnem. 

959.  Can  the  Senate  over-rule  the  examiners  ? — 
Yes ;  and  occasionally  an  appeal  is  made  to  us  from 
some  discontented  student,  who  thinks  that  in  some 
way  or  other  he  has  been  unjustlj7  treated,  or  some 
accident  has  happened,  and  we  consider  his  case. 

960.  (Chairman.)  The  system,  I  understood  you 
to  say,  was  to  advertise  for  persons  who  are  desirous 
of  being  examiners,  and  to  select  according  to  the 
judgment  which  is  formed  of  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  so  apply  ? — -That  is  so. 

961.  No  application  is  made  to  any  outside  body, 
such  for  example  as  the  College  of  Physicians  or  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  or  University  College,  or  King's 
College,  to  assist  in  the  choice  of  examiners  ? — Not 
at  all. 

962.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  Do  you  find  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  the  examiners  have  themselves 
usually  had  experience  of  teaching  ? — I  should  think 
that  with  very  little  exception  it  was  the  case ;  I 
should  think  that  you  would  hardly  find  any  who  had 
not  had  experience  in  teaching. 

963.  ( Chairman.)  Generally,  teaching  in  public 
institutions  ? — Generally.  A  very  considerable  num- 
ber <»f  the  examiners  are  professors  in  some  college, 
either  colleges  connected  with  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, or  very  often  with  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  too. 

964.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  Do  the  Senate  give  a 
preference  to  those  who  have  had  experience  in 
teaching  ? — Yes,  probably  we  should  do  so ;  that  is 
to  say,  I  think  the  committee  in  considering  them, 
would  consider  them  all  round.  If  they  were  success- 
ful and  able  teachers,  that  would  no  doubt  influence 
the  selection.  Very  often  of  course  the  individuals 
are  well  known. 

965.  My  question  is  with  reference  to  the  objec- 
tion that  has  been  made  that  you  are  not  sufficiently 
en  rapport  with  the  teaching  bodies? — I  think  that  is 
true.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  think  we  should 
do  a  great  deal  better  if  we  were  more  closely  en 
rapport  with  them,  if  we  knew  more  fully  what  their 
wishes  and  what  their  complaints  are.  For  instance, 
I  rather  think  my  friend  Dr.  Wace  is  not  perfectly 
contented  with  our  mode  of  proceeding,  but  this  is  the 
first  complaint  that  we  have  had  from  King's  College 
with  regard  to  it. 

966.  {Chairman.)  One  thing  that  we  have  heard 
from  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  examined 
before  the  Commission  is,  that  they  have  no  recognised 
locus  standi  to  make  representations  ? — That  is  so, 
and  I  think  that  is  an  evil,  and  it  is  an  evil  which  I 
should  desire  to  see  cured,  and  for  which  the  scheme, 
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Right  Hon.     which  I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  call  your  attention  to  by- 
Lord  Justice    and-bye,  suggests  a  remedy. 

Fry-  967.  {Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  Are  the  examiners  in 

7  July  1888     vite(^  to  report  upon  the  means  of  improving  the  ex- 

 '    aminations  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  direct 

or  special  invitation  held  out  to  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  do  apply  to  us  frequently,  and,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  their 
representations ;  and  therefore  informally  they  are 
en  rapport  with  us  upon  the  subject. 

968.  {Chairman.)  The  examiners  are  practically 
appointed,  I  understand  you  to  say,  for  three  years  ? 
— They  are  practically  appointed  for  five  years,  that 
is  to  say  for  one  year,  wi£h  renewals  for  four  years. 

969.  That  would  let  in  what  has  been  stated  to  us 
as  an  objection,  that  of  the  examiners,  some  have 
written  books,  and  that  the  consequence  is  that  when 
their  names  become  known,  those  who  wish  to  pass 
the  examinations  look  to  their  books  rather  than  to 
what  they  might  learn  in  the  institutions  where  they 
are  receiving  their  education  ? — It  is  probably  true, 
and  1  rather  think,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  that 
of  all  universities  that  is  more  or  less  true.  If  a  man 
distinguishes  himself  in  a  particular  branch  of  science 
or  literature,  and  writes  a  book  on  it,  I  think  that  all 
students  who  are  likely  to  be  examined  by  that  man 
read  his  book.  I  happen  to  know  that  that  is  the  case 
at  Cambridge. 

970.  {Dr.  Ball.)  If  you  do  not  appoint  the  most 
distinguished  men,  the  external  public  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  examinations,  though  the  men  con- 
ducting them  might  be  the  best  teachers  ? — That  is 
so,  no  doubt.  For  the  most  part,  we  must  appoint 
those  who  are  most  distinguished  in  the  subject,  either 
by  their  writing  or  by  their  teaching  ;  and  in  both 
cases  those  who  have  studied  their  writings,  or  who 
have  been  subject  to  their  teaching,  have  an  ad- 
vantage. 

971.  {Chairman.)  Assuming  that  to  be  an  evil  (if 
it  be  an  evil)  which  you  cannot  entirely  get  rid  of 
everywhere,  there  would  be  some  tendency  to  correct 
it,  would  there  not,  if  these  teaching  bodies  had  some 
voice  in  the  nomination  of  the  examiners? — I  think 
so.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  say  in  the 
nomination  of  examiners  so  much  as  in  advising  as  to 
the  subjects  and  course  of  study.  I  have  a  little  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  give  the  nomination  of 
examiners  to  the  body  of  teachers. 

972.  We  may  probably  have  some  questions  to  ask 
upon  that  subject  by-and-bye,  and  it  will  be  better  to 
defer  it  until  we  have  learnt  from  you  what  you  your- 
self propose  to  suggest.  As  to  the  examinations,  we 
understand  that  you  have  matriculation  examinations, 
and  that  you  have  examinations  for  particular  degrees  ? 
— That  is  so. 

973.  The  matriculation  examinations,  I  suppose, 
are  those  for  which  the  most  numerous  body  of  candi  • 
dates  is  examined  ? — By  very  far. 

974.  And  it  is  for  them  chiefly  that  you  now  want 
the  appointment  of  assistant  examiners  ? — Principally, 
but  I  think  not  exclusively.  But  that,  again,  is  a 
point  upon  which  the  registrar,  who-  I  regret  is 
unable  to  be  here  to-day,  would  be  better  able  to 
speak  than  I  am. 

975.  Do  the  matriculation  examinations  take  place 
in  London  only,  or  are  they  distributed  in  different 
places  ? — There  are  a  number  of  places  where  they 
are  held,  but  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  candidates 
are  examined  in  London.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  50 
of  the  calendar  you  will  see  the  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  provincial  examinations  :  "  These  ex- 
"  aminations  are  appointed  by  the  Senate  from  time 
"  to  time,  upon  the  application  of  any  city,  institu- 
"  tion,  or  college  desiring  to  be  named  as  a  local  centre 
"  for  one  or  more  examinations ;  and  are  carried  on 
"  simultaneously  with  the  examinations  in  London, 
"  under  the  supervision  of  sub-examibers,  also 
"  appointed  by  the  Senate."  The  intermediate 
examination  in  science,  the  preliminary  scientific 
examination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine, 


and  the  examinations  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  are  also  held  at  local  centres. 

976.  I  see  that  in  a  very  considerable  number  of 
cases  there  are  places  of  education  mentioned  as  the 
centres  where  those  examinations  are  held  ? — That 
is  so. 

977.  So  that  these  examinations  will  bring  your 
university  and  its  examiners  into  direct  contact,  so 
far  as  the  couductof  the  examinations  goes,  with  those 
teaching  bodies? — Yes;  no  doubt  they  have  inter- 
course with  the  teachers  at  those  places. 

978.  How  often  in  the  year  do  those  matriculation 
examinations  occur  ? — Twice  a  year. 

979.  I  suppose  the  subjects  are  the  same  in  all 
cases  ? — Yes.    There  are  certain  alternative  subjects. 

980.  You  make  no  distinction  in  these  examinations 
between  arts,  medicine,  science,  or  anything  else,  but 
you  have  one  curriculum  for  all? — We  have  one 
curriculum  for  all.  and  that  examination  we  rely  very 
greatly  upon,  because  it  is  a  very  considerable  examin- 
ation ;  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  matter  of  form.  If 
you  turn  to  page  54  of  the  calendar  you  will  see  the 
provisions  with  regard  to  the  matriculation  examin- 
ation ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  wish  me  to  go 
through  them. 

981.  We  see  what  they  are:  Latin,  Greek,  a 
modern  language,  Sanskrit  or  Arabic ;  the  English 
language,  and  English  history  and  geography,  mathe- 
matics, mechanics,  and  a  branch  of  experimental 
science.  In  fact  the  subjects  cover  a  great  deal  of 
ground? — A  great  deal.  Some  people  say  that  thoy 
cover  too  much  ground. 

982.  Of  course  success  in  the  matriculation  ex- 
amination is  the  certificate  of  admission  to  everything 
afterwards  ? — It  is. 

983.  And  therefore  it  may  be  a  question  how  far  a 
too  exclusive  examination  for  that  admission  interferes 
with  the  advantages  which  may  be  obtained  by 
proficiency  iu  particular  branches  ? — It  is  possible  of 
course.  I  should  not  like  to  express  any  definite 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  could  be  usefully  altered ;  I  do 
no  not  know  enough  of  the  details  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
It  is  one  of  those  subjects  upon  which  I  think  it 
would  be  very  well  that  the  university  should  have  the 
means  of  hearing  from  time  to  time  an  expression  of 
the  collective  wisdon  of  the  teachers. 

984.  The  object,  I  presume,  is  that  those  who 
proceed  in  the  different  faculties  to  take  their  degrees 
in  those  faculties,  should  all  have  given  some 
guarantee  of  having  had  a  good  general  education  ? — 
That  they  shall  not  be  entirely  without  some  tincture 
of  knowledge  upon  those  subjects. 

985.  What  number  of  candidates  enter  for  the 
matriculation  examination  ? — At  the  examination 
which  has  just  been  going  on  there  were  2,000 
candidates  entered. 

986.  And  how  many  passed  ? — The  list  is  not  yet 
out. 

987.  Are  you  able  to  refer  to  the  figures  for  last 
year  ? — A  very  considerable  number  failed  ;  rather 
more  than  half  passed- 

988.  Of  those  who  fail  do  many  come  up  again  and 
pass  ? — I  believe  that  a  great  many  come  up  again 
and  pass. 

989.  {Dr.  Ball.)  And  some  go  to  other  places  ? — 
Some  go  to  other  places  where  the  examination  is 
easier,  but  a  great  many  come  to  the  matriculation 
examination  as  a  test  of  the  knowledge  that  they  have 
got,  without  intending  to  go  any  farther.  It  is  the 
key  to  many  other  examinations.  For  instance,  it  is 
accepted  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  numerous 
other  bodies,  as  sufficient  evidence  of  general  educa- 
tion. 

990.  {Chairman.)  In  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion have  you  an  honours  list  and  a  pass  list? — 
Yes. 

991.  The  honours  list  is  divided  into  how  many 
classes? — There  are  three  divisions:  an  honours  list, 
first  class,  pass. 

992.  Is  the  first  class  something  below  the 
honours  ? — Yes;  the  honours  are  very  high  indeed. 
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993.  How  are  they  designated  ? — "honours,''  and 
those  who  obtain  honours  are  numbered  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  so,  according  to  their  places  in 
the  honours  list.  The  others  are  alphabetically 
arranged.  The  regulation  on  page  69  of  the  calendar 
is  as  follows  : — "  At  two  o'clock  on  Monday  in  the 
"  week  next  but  two  after  the  examination,  the 
"  examiners  shall  publish  a  list  of  the  candidates 
"  who  have  passed.  And  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
"  Monday  next  following,  the  examiners  shall  pub- 
"  lish  a  list  of  the  candidates  who  have  passed, 
"  arranged  in  three  divisions  ;  in  the  honours  division 
"  in  the  order  of  proficiency  ;  in  the  first  and  second 
"  divisions  in  alphabetical  order." 

994.  Then  the  honours  division  is  not  sub-divided 
into  classes,  but  they  are  all  arranged  in  order  of 
merit  ? — Yes. 

995.  What  is  the  length  of  time  that  must  elapse 
between  the  matriculation  examination  and  the  next 
examination  ? — One  year  must  elapse  after  the 
matriculation  examination  before  the  intermediate 
examination  in  arts,  science,  or  laws  can  be  passed. 
But  I  am  not  very  fully  up  in  the  exact  details  of 
the  course  of  the  examination,  and  I  rather  think  that 
if  it  is  not  inconvenient  to  the  Commission,  the 
registrar  would  answer  this  question  much  better 
than  I  can.  It  is  some  time  since  I  took  my  degree, 
and  1  have  not  paid  exact  attention  to  the  changes  in 
the  course. 

996.  I  suppose  that  in  the  further  examinations 
the  same  system  is  adopted  of  having  an  honours  list 
and-  a  pass  list  ? — Not  in  all.  For  instance,  in  the 
examinations  for  the  degrees  of  doctor  of  medicine, 
doctor  of  laws,  doctor  of  science,  and  doctor  of 
literature  there  are  no  honours. 

997.  But  there  is  an  examination? — Yes,  there  is  a 
very  severe  examination.  The  greatest  difficult}'  that 
we  haye  to  meet  is  the  severity  of  tlie  examination 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

998.  Is  there  an  honours  list  for  the  examination 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  ? — Yes ;  I  think 
we  have  an  honours  list  for  all  the  bachelors. 

999.  Is  there  an  honours  list  and  a  pass  list  for  all 
the  bachelors  ? — I  believe  so. 

1000.  Something  was  said  about  a  class  being 
placed  between  the  honours  list  and  the  pass  list, 
called  the  first  class,  what  is  that  ? — I  think  that  is 
only  in  the  matriculation  examination. 

1001.  What  does  that  mean  ? — It  means  that  of 
the  pass  men  they  have  passed  better  than  the  secoud 
class,  though  they  have  not  reached  the  honours 
list. 

1002.  The  first  class  are  pass  men  ? — Yes.  Then 
I  should  mention  that  there  is  a  preliminary  scientific 
examination  which  is  required  for  the  medical  degrees, 
and  which  has  played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
examinations  of  the  university,  and  which,  I  believe, 
is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  with  many  medical 
students  in  obtaining  their  degree  in  medicine.  It 
deals  with  the  more  scientific  aspects  of  the  sciences 
which  are  concerned  in  medicine  and  natural  science 
generally  ;  and  many  medical  students  have  felt  great 
difficulty  in  passing  it. 

1003.  Does  it  deal  with  mathematical  science  ? — 
No.  They  may  take,  as  an  alternative,  mathematics 
for  the  intermediate  examination  in  science,  but  not 
for  the  preliminary  scientific  examination,  which  is 
the  first  step,  after  matriculation,  towards  a  degree  in 
medicine. 

1004.  We  were  told  that  some  other  things  are 
required  for  a  degree  in  medicine  which  are  not  to  be 
classed  under  any  head  of  science,  for  instance, 
moral  philosophy  ? — There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  as  to  how  far  those  subjects  ought  to  be 
embraced  in  the  examinations  for  medical  degrees. 
There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the 
members  of  the  university  upon  the  subject.  I  am 
told  that  mental  physiology  is  now  substituted  for 
moral  philosophy. 

1005.  An  instance  was  mentioned  to  us  by  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  examined  here,  of 


a  medical  candidate  whose  qualifications  were  of  the     Right  Hon. 
highest  possible  order  ineverything  relating  to  medicine,    Lord  Justice 
but  who  was  unable  to  answer  some  question  in  moral  ^ry' 
philosophy  ;  and  my  impression  is  that  the  evidence     7  Juiy~i888 

stated  that  to  have  been  an  obstacle  to  his  passing  :  

the  examination,  and  that  he  failed  on  that  account  ? 
— I  think  that  is  very  likely  true,  and  I  believe, 
if  rumour  does  not  err  very  much,  cases  have  occurred 
in  your  Lordship's  own  university  of  very  distinguished 
men  who  have  been  unable  to  pass  examinations  in 
rudimentary  subjects. 

1006.  I  should  doubt  that  as  to  any  examination  in 
a  particular  faculty.  My  impression  of  the  practice  at 
Oxford  is  that  candidates  for  law  degrees,  or  candidates 
for  medical  degrees,  would  be  examined  in  the  subjects 
proper  to  those  faculties  only.  Of  course,  in  the 
faculty  of  arts  the  field  is  very  large  ? — I  should  like 
the  Commission  to  understand  that  I  do  not  represent 
for  a  moment  that  the  curriculum  or  mode  of  exami- 
nation in  the  university  may  not  be  open  to  improve- 
ment ;  I  think  very  likely  it  is  so ;  Out  I  think  the 
university  has  not  closed  its  ears  to  the  various 
complaints  which  have  been  made.  It  is  obvious 
that  we  shall  never  please  everybody. 

1007.  You,  by  a  rather  severe  matriculation  exam- 
ination, test  the  general  proficiency  in  various  subjects 
of  all  the  candidates  indiscriminately ;  then  you  have 
afterwards  to  deal  with  those  who  have  passed  the 
matriculation  examination.  Why  should  you  repeat 
anything  beyond  what  concerns  the  particular  faculty 
in  the  later  examinations  for  degrees  in  the  faculties  ? 
■ — I  do  not  think  that  we  do,  to  any  large  extent. 

1008.  Of  course,  if  that  is  not  done,  that  is  a  com- 
plete answer  to  the  question  ;  but  supposing  that  in  the 
medical  examination  for  instance,  moral  philosophy  or 
any  kindred  subject  has  been  introduced,  my  question 
is,  whether  after  a  man  has  passed  the  matriculation 
examination  there  is  any  good  reason  to  be  assigned 
for  the  introduction  of  that  subject? — I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  ;  hut  in  the  case  of  moral  philosophy,  a 
discussion  took  place  upon  the  subject  before  1  joined 
the  Senate,  and  mental  physiology  has  been  substituted 
for  it.  I  know  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  it,  and  I  believe  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion. 

1009.  Mental  physiology  might  have  some  con- 
nexion with  a  certain  department  of  medicine  ? — It 
has.  A  doctor  skilful  in  that  department  has,  I  believe, 
been  appointed  examiner. 

1010.  Upon  the  subject  of  examinations,  is  there 
anything  more  that  you  desire  to  add  at  present  ? — I 
think  not. 

1011.  You  have  something  to  tell  us  about  some 
peculiarity  of  the  governing  body,  have  you  not  ? — I 
have  already  adverted  to  that.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
governing  body  is  that  it  is  not  a  professorial  or  pro- 
fessional body  of  men,  but  that  it  is  composed  of  men 
chosen  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you.  What  I 
venture  to  suggest  as  being  worthy  of  consideration  is, 
whether  a  body  of  that  description,  assisted  by  pro- 
fessorial and  professional  advice,  is  not  more  likely  to 
be  safely  trusted  with  the  development  of  some  system 
for  the  co-ordinating  of  higher  education  in  London, 
than  a  purely  professorial  body  belonging  to  two 
colleges. 

1012.  Perhaps  you  will  put  us  in  possession  of  the 
reasons  which  influence  your  mind  in  thinking  that  it 
is  more  safe  to  trust  such  a  body  with  that  duty  ? — I 
think  they  are  less  likely  to  be  influenced  by  any  of 
those  feelings  and  views  which  very  often  affect 
particular  bodies  of  men  temporarily.  My  experience 
of  life  rather  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  persons 
who  are  experts  in  a  particular  thing  are  not  always 
the  best  persons  to  determine  broad  and  wide  questions 
which  concern  the  art  with  which  they  are  particularly 
conversant.  I  think  that  a  Parliament  of  lawyers 
would  not  make  very  good  laws,  and  I  think,  in  the 
same  manner,  that  a  Senate  simply  consisting  of 
professors,  is  not  so  likely  to  develop  upon  wide 
principles  and  general  views,  the  higher  education  of 
London,  as  a  body  of  men  of  a  more  miscellaneous 
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Bight  Hon.     character,  of  probable  wider  acquaintance  with  the 
Lord  Justice    world,  and  yet  not  entirely  ignorant  of  educational 
^Ty-         matters,  especially  if  assisted  by  the  counsels  of  a 
7  July  1888     body  of  professional  teachers. 

>   1013.  That  relates  particularly,  I  suppose,  to  the 

preparation  of  a  syllabus  ? — Certainly,  but  I  do  not 
confine  it  to  that.  If  this  Commission  sees  its  way 
to  recommend  any  scheme  which  shall  co.-ordinate 
more  or  less  the  various  bodies  concerned  in  higher 
education  in  London,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London  is  a  better  body 
to  entrust  with  the  working  out  of  such  a  scheme 
than  the  body  which  it  is  proposed  to  create  by  the 
new  charter  which  is  asked  for. 

1014.  We  very  likely  may  have  some  questions  to 
ask  you  upon  that  subject,  which  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  defer  till  we  know  all  that  you  would  like 
to  suggest.  The  reasons  which  you  have  just  been 
giving  seem  to  be  quite  intelligible  as  applied  to  the 
preparation  of  the  syllabus,  in  which  the  committee 
of  the  Senate  acts  upon  its  own  judgment,  as  I  under- 
stand ? — Not  unassisted. 

1015.  But  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  these  draw- 
backs which  there  might  be  to  examinations  con- 
ducted by  the  professors  of  teaching  institutions  only 
do  not  exist  to  a  certain  extent  even  under  your 
system,  because  your  examiners  are  either  teachers  or 
ex-teacher3,  and,  which  perhaps  is  a  more  formidable 
thing  than  either,  writers  of  books  ? — To  a  certain 
extent,  yes ;  and  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  entirely 
get  rid  of  it. 

1016.  I  do  not  kno  w  that  you  can.  Of  course,  if 
there  be  a  drawback  (I  will  net  call  it  an  evil)  common 
to  all  possible  systems  of  examination,  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  common  and  inevitable,  it  does  not  go  far 
in  enabling  us  to  decide  between  one  system  and 
another  ? — No.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  I  will 
take  the  present  feeling  of  scientific  teachers. 
They  appear  to  me  extremely  anxious  to  examine  in 
their  particular  views ;  many  of  them  are  extremely 
anxious  to  make  the  doctrine  of  evolution  even 
the  ground  and  basis  of  their  examinations.  I 
believe  you  would  find  if  you  left  it  to  some 
teachers  of  natural  science,  that  they  would  make 
that  the  groundwork  of  the  scheme  of  their  examina- 
tions. If  such  a  syllabus  was  presented  to  a  body  of 
purely  professional  teachers,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
it  would  not  be  adopted ;  but  if  it  was  presented  to 
the  University  of  LondoD,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
adopted.  The  one  body  are  men  interested  in  the 
very  latest  discoveries,  and  the  very  latest  views, 
views  very  often  that  have  no  great  permanence  ;  the 
other  body,  because  they  are  less  professional  and  pro- 
fessorial and  specialist,  would  exercise  a  sounder 
judgment  as  to  the  line  of  examination.  I  should 
like  just  to  illustrate  that.  I  know  that  in  many  of 
the  examinations  which  are  held  in  some  of  the 
universities,  the  very  last  scientific  papers  are 
examined  upon,  and  the  students  who  go  up  look 
at  the  last  number  of  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions "  to  see  what  papers  there  are  bearing  upon 
their  particular  subject.  It  is  all  very  well,  but  if 
I  may  quote  a  saying  I  have  heard  repeated  by  Sir 
James  Paget,  "  A  physiological  fact  has  upon  the 
'*  average  a  seven  years'  life."  In  other  words,  at 
the  end  of  a  few  years  that  which  is  deemed  to  be  a 
fact,  and  is  examined  upon  now,  would  be  deemed 
no  fact  at  all. 

1017.  It  would  either  have  resolved  itself  into  a 
number  of  other  facts,  or  it  would  have  turned  out 
to  be  an  error  ? — Certainly  ;  it  is  undesirable  that  that 
class  of  facts  should  be  made  the  main  subject  of 
examination,  and  I  think  there  is  a  great  danger  in 
that  direction  at  the  present  moment.  Now,  that  that 
is  a  danger  is  not  a  mere  nostrum  of  my  own.  I  dare 
say  many  members  of  the  Commission  may  have  read 
Professor  Virchow's  book,  which  was  translated  some 
time  ago,  called,  if  I  rightly  recollect,  "Freedom  of 
Science  in  the  State."  He  pointed  out  the  extreme 
duugcr  of  that  class  of  examination  and  that  class 


of  teaching,  and  that,  it  is  doing  great  harm  to  the 
more  solid  kind  of  scientific  teaching.  He  protested 
against  it  in  Germany,  and  I  believe  the  same  thing 
could  be  protested  against  in  England.  There  was 
another  eminent  man  who  held  a  similar  view,  the 
late  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  of  America,  the  great  botanist. 
He  was  last  year  in  this  country,  and  in  one  of 
the  last  conversations  which  I  had  with  him,  he 
was  speaking  of  an  eminent  professor  of  botany 
who  consulted  him  as  to  the  mode  in  which  examina- 
tions should  be  conducted,  and  suggested  that  the 
doctrine  of  phylogeny,  that  is  the  theoretical  view 
of  the  development  of  some  particular  class  of  plants 
or  animals  from  a  certain  ancestor,  should  be  made  the 
basis  of  examination ;  and  Dr.  Gray  was  pointing  out 
how  extremely  dangerous  that  kind  of  examination 
was,  and  that  examinations  ought  to  proceed  upon  the 
admitted  simple  facts  of  science  and  not  upon  the  last 
views ;  and  I  believe  you  would  be  exposed  to  that 
danger  if  you  gave  the  whole  power  over  to  a  body  of 
professors. 

1018.  To  proceed  in  the  order  indicated  in  the 
paper  with  which  you  have  favoured  me,  I  believe 
you  have  something'  to  say  to  us  as  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  university  on  this  special  question  ? — 
That,  I  think,  I  have  already  dealt  with  by  pointing 
out  to  you  how  they  appoint  committees  to  consult, 
with  the  examiners  and  teachers. 

1019.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
university  to  the  two  teaching  colleges  in  London  ?— 
The  connexion  of  the  University  of  London  has  been 
much  closer  with  University  College  than  with  King's 
College.    I  think  that  a  much  larger  number  of 
students  have  come  from  University  College,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  the  professors  of  University  College 
have  taken  much  more  interest  in  the  university  than 
those  of  King's  College  have   done.     Until  very 
recently,  I  think,  until  my  friend  Dr.  Wace's  attack 
upon  us,  King's  College  has  hardly  taken  any  notice 
of  us  at  all.    Canon  Barry  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  believe  he  took  little  or  no  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  university,  and,  in  fact,  we 
have  had  very  little  to  do  with  King's  College,  except, 
of  course,  that  some  students,  and  some  of  them  very 
eminent  students,  have  come  from  it  to  the  university, 
and  I  think  that  the  curriculum  of  King's  College  has 
been  less  influenced  by  the   examinations   of  the 
university  than  that  of  University  College.  With 
regard  to  U  niversity  College,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
one  thing.     Dr.  Wace  took  exception  to  a  certain 
clause  in  one  of  the  schemes,  which  you  will  perhaps 
hear  more  of  by-and-bye,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  refer 
to  it,  in  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  university 
might  receive  endowments  for  professorships,  pro- 
vided that  they  did   not  in  any  way  compete  or 
interfere  with  the  professors  of  University  College, 
and  complained  that  in  that  clause  no  notice  was 
taken  of  King's  College.    The  reason  of  that  was 
not  any  want  of  respect  to  King  s  College  or  any 
desire  to  injure  them,  but  the  facts  are  simply  these: 
University  College  and    the  University  of  London 
received  their  charters  upon  the  same  day.  University 
College,  then  calling  itself  the  University  of  London, 
had  obtained  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ex- 
pressing the  desire  of  that  body  that  a  charter  should 
be  granted  to  it ;  and  although  no  charter  had  been 
granted,  they  had  that  sort  of  moral  claim  to  a  charter. 
Largely  by  arrangement  with  King's  College,  which  had 
then  come  into  existence,  the  petition  for  that  charter 
was  abandoned,  and  in  lieu  of  it  two  charters  were 
granted,  the  one  creating  a  graduating  body  and  the 
other  a  teaching  body.    University  College  has  always 
contended  that  that  double  grant  of  charters  on  the 
same  day  involved  in  fact  an  agreement  between  the  two 
bodies  that  the  one  should  teach  and  the  other  should 
examine  and  grant  degrees  ;  and  so  long  as  that  was 
a  feasible  contention,  we  thought  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  introduce  any  right  of  founding  professor- 
ships which  should  be  a  violation  of  that  tacit  agree- 
ment.   That  was  the  origin  of  that  clause.  Now 
that  University  College  has  applied  for  the  power  of 
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granting  degrees,  probably  that  tacit  understanding, 
if  it  ever  existed,  must  be  considered  at  an  end. 

1020.  At  present  there  is  no  formal  relation,  is 
there,  between  the  University  of  London  and  either 
college  ? — There  is  a  relation,  but  purely  a  formaline, 
inasmuch  as  they  remain  on  the  list  of  affiliated 
colleges.  That  is  a  survival  of  a  useless  form.  It 
had  substance  when  the  university  granted  its  degrees 
only  to  the  students  from  affiliated  colleges  ;  but  from, 
I  think,  the  year  1858  when  that  was  entirely 
abandoned,  the  affiliation  of  the  colleges  has  been  a 
matter  of  pure  form. 

1021.  Practically  the  relation  of  the  university  to 
these  two  colleges,  or  either  of  them,  is  not  closer  than 
its  relation  to  the  numerous  colleges  in  the  country 
which  send  students  for  examination  ? — Practically 
with  University  College  the  relation  is  closer  ;  the  uni- 
versity has  received  more  frequent  communications  from 
it ;  one  or  two  of  its  professors  have  almost  always  been 
on  the  Senate ;  its  president,  I  think,  has  been  almost 
always  on  the  Senate ;  and,  therefore,  there  has  been 
a  de  facto  connexion. 

1022.  Through  the  influence  of  the  same  persons  in 
both  bodies? — Certainly  ;  and  from  the  large  number 
of  students  which  it  has  sent  up  to  the  university. 

1023.  You  have  something  to  say  to  the  Commis- 
sion, I  believe,  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  constitution  of  the  university?  — 
I  should  like  to  say  something  on  that  point,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  do  so.  In  the  year  1884  a  good  deal 
of  attention  was  drawn  by  one  or  two  meetings  which 
were  held  to  the  desirability  of  improving  the  higher 
education  in  London,  and  an  association  was  formed, 
of  which  Sir  G-eorge  Young  no  doubt  has  spoken  to 
you  in  the  course  of  his  evidence,  and  of  which  he 
has  been  perhaps  the  most  active  member.  That  of 
course  was  at  first  in  a  somewhat  indeterminate 
condition,  and  a  great  number  of  persons  joined  it 
hoping  that  some  good  might  result  from  it.  Early 
in  January  1885  the  Convocation  of  the  university 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  objects  of  that 
association,  and  to  copsider  whether  they  could  be 
carried  inlo  effect  through  the  university.  Inter- 
views took  place  between  that  committee  and  Sir 
George  Young  and  those  who  were  representing  the 
association.  The  commitiee  reported  to  Convocation 
that  in  their  opinion  the  principal  objects,  of  the 
association  might  be  carried  into  effect  through  the 
university,  and  that  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing 
so  to  do.  Thereupon  the  same  committee  was  re- 
appointed and  directed  to  endeavour  to  frame  some 
'scheme  which  should  give  effect  to  that  view;  and, 
after  a  great  many  consultations  and  deliberations, 
in  July  of  that  same  year,  1885,  a  scheme  was  pro- 
pounded by  the  committee  to  Convocation  which,  if 
carried  into  effect,  would  have  made  great  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  university.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  more  convenient  if  I  give  you  shortly  the 
history  of  the  proceedings,  and  then  I  can  revert  to 
the  scheme.  After  several  discussions  in  Convoca- 
tion the  scheme  was  not  accepted,  but  referred  back 
for  further  consideration  to  a  fresh  committee. 

1024.  {Chairman.)  Was  that  by  Convocation  or 
by  the  Senate  ? — By  Convocation. 

1025.  Did  it  come  befoi  e  the  Senate  ? — Not  at  this 
stage, 

1026.  {Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  Was  it  an  entirely 
fresh  committee  ? — Not  entirely,  but  very  largely  so. 
Many  of  those  who  had  taken  a  very  active  part  in 
the  previous  committee  were  not  upon  the  second 
commitee;  they  thought  that  they  had  done  all  they 
could,  and  they  left  the  matter  alone  for  further  con- 
sideration. Then  I  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
on  the  Senate  in  Dtcvmber  1885,  and  in  April  of  the 
following  year,  1886,  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  whole  subject ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
placing  the  matter  before  them,  I  prepared  a  memo- 
randum in  which  I  endeavoured  to  give  an  account 
of  the  position  of  things  as  it  then  stood,  and  of 
the  various  schemes,  and  to  state  the  wishes  of  the 
various  classes  of  persons  down   to  that  date.  I 


should  like  to  place   that  memorandum   before  the     Right  Hon. 
Commission  if  that  has  not  been  already  done.    Tlu;t    Lord  Justice 
is  a  memorandum  of  March  1886,  which  I  will  now  Fry- 
hand  in.    {The  same  was  delivered  in.    See  Appendix  j~ 
JVo.  11.)    The  object  of  that  memorandum  was  to  put  y 
the  Senate,  so  far  as  I  could,  in  possession  of  the  whole 
thing.    Then,  in  April,  the  Senate  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  vice-chancellor  and  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  and  several  members  of  the  Senate,  to 
consider  the  whole  of  that  communication  from  the 
association ;  and  subsequently  their  duties  were  en- 
larged to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  a  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  universitv.    That  committee  met  a  great 
number  of  times  ;  it  met  every  week  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  consider  the  subject.    In  June  1886  a 
scheme,  which  was  the  result  o^  the  second  committee 
appointed  by  Convocation,  was  adopted  generally  by 
Convocation.     That  came  to  the  Senate,  and  was 
referred  by  the  Senate  to  this  committee  of  which  I 
have  spoken.    This  committee  of  the  Senate  made  a 
report  in  March  1887,  and  brought  in  a  scheme  which 
they  advised  the  Senate  to  adopt.    The  Senate  gave 
a  general  approval  to  that  scheme,  but  referred  it 
back  to  this  committee  for  further  consideration  on 
certain  defined  points.     Just  about  that  time  this 
event  happened,  the  two  colleges  determined  to  put 
their  seals  to  a  petition  for  a  new  charter.    That  led, 
as  I  believe  you  are  already  aware,  to  the  resignation 
of  no  less  than  eight  members  of  the  Council  of  Uni- 
versity College,  one  of  whom  was  myself.  Having 
to  choose  between  the  two  plans  before  us,  I  thought 
that  the  one  proposed  by  the  university,  was  more 
likely  to  be  beneficial  than  the  one  proposed  by  the 
colleges.    Then  in  June,  the  committee  of  the  Senate 
reported  upon  the  reference  back  to  them  of  this 
scheme,  and  the  matter  stood  in  this  way  :  that  the 
committee  of  the  Senate  had  conferences  with  the 
committee  of  Convocation,  and,  except  upon  three 
points,  they  were  very  much  agreed.     Those  three 
points  were  not  entirely  unimportant,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  important  of  them  was  this  :  that  Con- 
vocation desired  to  have  representatives  of  their  own 
mingled   with   the   representatives  of   the  colleges. 
Now  the  petition  of  the  two  colleges  having  been 
presented,  the  university  made  a  statement  in  answer 
to  an  invitation  from  the  Privy  Council,  which  I 
daresay  is  before  the  Commission ;  if  not.  I  think  it 
is  very  desirable  that  your  attention  should  be  called 
to  it,  because  it  is  a  statement  of  the  views  of  the 
Senate  upon  this  matter.    ( The  s'atement  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix.    See  Appendix  No.  12.) 

1027.  I  think  it  is  before  us.  We  have  a  precis  of 
it,  though  not  the  document  in  exteuso  ? — -With  regard 
to  that  document  I  should  like  to  make  one  obser- 
vation, which  is  this,  that  the  truth  of  one  statement, 
and  I  believe  of  one  only,  has  been  challenged.  That, 
statement  is  to  this  effect,  "  If  the  petition  of  the 
"  colleges  be  granted,  a  university  will  be  constituted 
"  in  which  the  whole  power  of  conferring  degrees 
"  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  themselves." 
I  believe  that  statement  to  be  correct ;  because 
although  it  is  quite  true  that  the  scheme  proposes  to 
have  external  examiners  joined  with  the  examiners 
from  the  colleges,  the  nomination  of  those  external 
examiners  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  and 
the  whole  power  would  ultimately  rest  with  them. 
Except  that,  I  believe  no  statement  of  fact  in  the 
document  has  been  challenged.  Then  ultimately  came 
further  discussions  in  the  Senate,  and  the  chancellor 
was  requested  to  apply  for  a  Royal  Commission.  That, 
1  believe,  is  the  short  history  of  the  matter  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  Convoca-  ■ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  petition  of  the  two  colleges, 
University  College  and  King's  College. 

1028.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  those  who 
represent  the  Senate  or  the  University  of  London 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mode  of  proceeding 
before  the  Privy  Council  would  be  less  desirable  than 
that  before  a  Royal  Commission  ? — Quite  so ;  they 
thought  that  the  whole  subject  would  be  better  dealt 
with  by  a  Commission.    They  hoped  that  the  result 
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Might  Hon.  0f  these,  deliberations  and  of  the  advice  and  conclusions 
^or'p^'lst*ce    of  the  Commission    might    be    to    introduce  some 

 f_]         changes    in  their  own  constitution.    Then  another 

7  July  1888.    subject  with  which  I  had  perhaps  better  deal  now  as  I 

 am  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  matter,  is  this. 

You  are  aware  that  the  two  Royal  Medical  Colleges 
have  also  presented  a  petition  asking  that  they  may  be 
clothed  with  a  power  of  granting  degrees  in  medicine  ; 
and  naturally  that  application  came  before  the  Senate  of 
the  University,  and  became  the  subject  of  considerable 
discussion.  In  the  result,  the  Senate  did  not  present 
any  statement  or  petition  against  the  application  of 
those  two  colleges,  but,  as  you  are  aware,  the  whole 
matter  lias  been  referred.  Therefore,  although  the 
matter  lias  been  before  the  Senate,  they  have  taken  no 
definite  action  on  that  petition  beyond  asking  for  the 
appointment  of  this  Commission. 

1029.  We  are  noi  to  infer,  from  the  fact  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  Senate  present  no  petition 
against  the  fifihewie  of  the  medical  colleges,  that  they 
assent  to  that  scheme? — J  think  I  may  fairly  say 
no.  I  may  tell  you  at  once  that  the  matter  was  one  on 
which  there  was  great  difference  of  opinion.  The 
matter  was  discussed  three  or  four  times,  I  think 
twice  on  the  re-constitution  committee  which  had  been 
appointed  :  it  was  the  subject  of  memoranda  prepared 
on  the  two  sides,  one  by  Professor  Huxley  and  one  by 
myself ;  and  it  became  the  subject  of  a  division  in  the 
Senate  in  which  the  resolution  not  to  petition  against 
the  scheme  was  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
vice-chancellor  ;  so  that  the  Senate  was  extremely 
divided  in  opinion  upon  it.  That  is  the  exact  position 
with  regard  to  that  matter.  Now,  I  think,  I  have 
given  you  briefly  an  outline  of  the  proceedings  which 
we  have  taken.  Perhaps  1  may  now  be  allowed  to  go 
back  and  shortly  explain  the  scheme  which  we  have 
been  concerned  in.  The  first  scheme  was  that  which 
was  brought  in  on  the  28th  of  July  1885.  (  The  scheme 
icill  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  See  Appendix 
No.  13.)    I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  before  you. 

1030.  Are  you  referring  to  the  scheme  proposed  by 
the  university  ? — I  am  referring  to  the  scheme  pro- 
posed to  Convocation  by  its  first  committee.  That 
scheme  proposed  that  the  university  should  consist  of 
the  Senate,  the  Convocation,  the  constituent  colleges, 
faculties,  and  boards  of  studies  ;  with  the  Queen  as 
visitor,  as  now.  It  further  proposed  an  entire  re- 
constitution  of  the  Senate..  It  proposed  that  certain 
members  should  remain  elected  by  Convocation ;  that 
certain  members  should  be  named  by  the  faculties  ; 
and  that  when  the  following  bodies  should  become  con- 
stituent colleges,  they  should  each  name  one  member. 
Those  were,  University  College,  King's  College,  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  and  the 
President  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  Then  it 
proposed  that  the  constituent  colleges  should  consist 
of  the  following  bodies  in  or  near  London.  "  First, 
"  such  bodies  as  may  be  named  in  a  schedule  to  be 
"  settled  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
"  Convocation  ;  and  secondly,  such  other  bodies,  being 
"  colleges  or  institutions  incorporated  by  Royal 
"  Charter  or  otherwise  established  on  a  permanent 
"  and  efficient  footing,  in  which  the  majority  of  the 

students  are  of  the  age  of  17  years  at  least,  as  the 
Senate  with  the  concurrence  of  the  faculty  or  faculties 
"  interested  may  from  time  to  time  admit."  Then  it 
proposed  to  arrang  e  these  constituent  colleges  into 
three  groups :  "  First,  those  colleges  which  are 
"  principally  intended  to  occupy  the  entire  time  of 
"  their  students  ;  secondly,  those  colleges  in  which 
"  lectures  are  given  of  the  most  advanced  kind, 
"  whether  professional,  literary,  or  scientific ;  and 
"  thirdly,  those  colleges  which  are  intended  to  aid  the 
"  evening  studies  of  persons  engaged  in  business,  or 
"  which  otherwise  do  not  fall  under  either  of  the  pre- 
"  ceding  groups."  I  may  illustrate  the  intention  of 
(hut  in  this  way.  Those  colleges  which  :ire  princi- 
pally intended  to  occupy  the  entire  time  of  its  students 
would  be  represented  by  such  colleges  as  University 


College  and  King's  College.  The  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  the  College  of  Surgeons,  where,  as  we  know, 
special  lectures  are  given  on  very  advanced  subjects, 
are  illustrations  of  the  second  group. 

1031.  Would  you  include  in  that  group  the  medical 
schools  ? — The  medical  schools  would  probably  fall 
under  the  first  head.  Then  there  are  in  London 
some  institutions  of  the  kind  to  which  I  for  one 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  give  some  aid  by 
bringing  them  within  the  ambit  of  the  university, 
such  for  instance,  as  the  Birkbeck  Institution.  I  do 
not  know  whether  any  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission are  acquainted  with  the  working  of  that  insti- 
tution, but  to  my  knowledge  it  is  a  very  remarkable 
institution  indeed.  They  have  a  large  number  of 
lectures,  and  a  great  many  laboratory  operations,  and 
they  carry  on  very  good  work  of  instruction  amongst 
persons  engaged  as  clerks  and  so  forth  ;  and  a  certain 
number  of  students  come  from  that  institution  of 
whom  some  attain  degrees  in  the  University  of 
London ;  and  still  more  matriculate.  It  appeared 
to  some  of  us  that  such  bodies  as  the  Birkbeck  Insti- 
tution might  be  allowed  a  footing  in  the  university 
scheme  ;  but,  of  course,  taking  a  very  inferior  position 
as  regards  the  number  of  representatives  that  they 
would  send  to  the  several  faculties,  as  compared  with 
the  bodies  of  the  higher  class.  That  is  the  scope  and 
object  of  those  clauses. 

1032.  May  I  ask  you  whether  the  Inns  of  Court 
would  come  within  any  of  the  categories  which  you 
have  mentioned,  and  if  any,  what? — I  think  they 
would  come  within  the  first  category. 

1033.  You  mentioned  the  Council  of  Legal  Educa- 
tion, upon  which  I  may  have  a  question  to  ask  after- 
wards. The  Council  of  Legal  Education  is  not  an 
independent  body,  is  it  ? — It  is  not. 

1034.  I  will  reserve  any  questions  upon  that  head? 
— Perhaps  it  would  come  within  the  second  category 
of  colleges  in  which  lectures  are  given  of  a  more 
advanced  kind.  Then  the  idea  was,  as  you  will  see 
in  section  14,  that  "  in  a  college  of  the  first  or  second 
"  group  the  number  of  its  representatives  on  the 
"  faculties  shall  prima  facie  bear  a  larger  proportion 
"  to  the  total  number  of  professors  and  teachers  in 
'•  the  college  than  in  the  case  of  a  college  in  the  third 
"  group  "  That  is  to  give  weight,  but  lesser  weight, 
to  what  I  may  call  the  inferior  kind  of  colleges.  Then, 
passing  on,  you  will  see  that  there  were  to  be  four 
faculties,  namely,  arts,  laws,  science,  and  medicine. 
Those  were  to  consist  of  (a)  ihe  representatives  of 
the  constituent  colleges ;  (6)  the  examiners  in  the 
faculties  during  their  periods  of  office  and  three  years' 
afterwards  ;  and  (c)  such  persons  eminent  in  studies 
with  which  the  faculty  is  concerned,  not  exceeding 
six  in  number,  as  might  be  elected  by  the  faculty. 
Then  each  faculty  was  to  elect  a  board  of  studies,  who 
were  to  be  smaller  bodies,  with  whom  the  Senate  of 
the  university  might  from  time  to  time  advise.  Then 
it  was  proposed  to  give  each  board  of  studies  the  power 
to  represent  its  views  to  the  Senate,  and  also  to  make 
recommendations  to  its  faculty.  It  was  proposed,  to 
clothe  each  board  of  studies  with  power,  amongst  other 
things,  of  consulting  together  on  all  matters  connected 
with  the  subjects  of  its  faculty  and  the  examinations 
therein  and  the  teaching  thereof;  to  advise  the  Senate 
as  to  the  institution  of  new  degrees ;  and  to  make,  by 
way  of  report  to  its  faculty,  such  recommendations  as 
it  might  think  fit,  with  the  object  of  insuring  suitable 
and  efficient  teaching  in  the  subjects  of  its  faculty  ; 
and  generally  to  report  to  its  faculty  upon  all  matters 
connected  with  its  subjects,  as  the  board  might  think 
desirable.  Putting  it  shortly,  1  think  the  effect 
intended  by  that  scheme  would  have  been  something 
of  this  sort  :  It  would  add  to  the  university  two 
consultative  bodies,  one  larger  and  one  smaller.  The 
smaller  would  be  able  to  advise  the  Senate  from  time  to 
time  with  regard  to  all  matters  connected  with  the 
particular  faculties ;  and  upon  any  larger  subject  the 
faculty  might  meet  ami  discuss  it  ;  on  matters  of  detail 
the  boanl  of  studies  would  act,  Further  than  that, 
by  means  of  reports,  they  would  be  able  to  exert  a 
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certain  power  of  suasion,  or  perhaps  of  moral  com- 
pulsion, over  bodies  connected  with  the  university 
which  did  not  come  up  to  the  mark.  For  instance, 
I  may  illustrate  what  I  hope  might,  perhaps,  be  brought 
about  by  such  a  power  as  that.  Undoubtedly,  many 
of  the  smaller  medical  scliools  do  not  send  a  due 
number  of  candidates  for  degrees  in  medicine,  because 
they  fail  in  their  intermediate  examination  in  science. 
The  reason  is  that  those  schools  have  not  adequate 
teaching  power  to  prepare  their  students  for  many  of 
the  scientific  subjects.  But  if  they  could  be  forced  by 
the  suasion  of  these  reports  into  some  intercollegiate 
arrangement,  the  teaching  would  be  improved  and  a 
larger  number  of  students  would  pass  the  examination. 
That  scheme  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  Con- 
vocation, I  think  largely,  perhaps,  because  it  did  not 
increase  the  power  of  Convocation  so  much  as  some 
members  of  that  body  wished;  but  that  is  a  matter  cf 
opinion. 

103i>.  Did  it  come  before  the  Senate?  —  Never, 
except  in  this  w  ay  :  that  the  whole  matter  had  been 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
provisions  of  that  scheme  had  been  considered  by  that 
committee,  as  well  as  the  provisions  of  the  other 
scheme. 

1036.  You  said  that  that  scheme  was  not  ap- 
proved of  by  Convocation  ;  I  presume,  therefore,  that 
it  came  to  a  vote  in  Convocation  ? — It  did. 

1037.  Can  you  tell  us  what  were  the  numbers  ? — 
My  impression  is  that  the  numbers  were  122  to  78. 
Sir  Philip  Magnus  tell  me  that  it  was  not  rejected.  I 
rather  think  that  the  motion  that  was  made  was  that 
the  scheme  should  be  proceeded  with,  and  instead  of 
that  Convocation  determined  to  adjourn  and  to  refer 
the  matter  back  to  another  committee.  It  was 
therefore  never  formally  rejected  ;  but  instead  of 
Convocation,  proceeding  to  consider  it  in  detail,  to 
read  it  a  second  time  they  referred  it  back  to  a  com- 
mittee. Therefore  it  was  not  rejected,  and  it  was  not 
accepted. 

1038.  And  there  the  matter  stands  at  present  ? 
—The  matter  does  not  stand  there,  because  it  was 
referred  to  the  second  committee,  over  which  Sir 
Philip  Magnus  presided,  and  they  brought  in  their 
scheme,  which  received  the  general  approval  of 
Convocation,  and  which,  I  think,  I  have  here.  (The 
scheme  ivas  handed  in.  See  Appendix  No.  14.)  The 
scheme  which  they  brought  in  may  be  called  the  scheme 
of  the  29th  of  June  1886,  and  differed  very  considerably 
from  the  scheme  which  I  have  ventured  to  explain  to 
you.  In  the  first  place,  it  instituted  what  is  called  a 
council  of  education.  It  proposed  that  the  Senate 
should  consist,  amongst  others,  of  members  appointed 
by  seven  institutions,  of  which  University  College  and 
King's  College  were  two.  It  added  the  Royal  Society 
to  the  former  list,  a  body  which  to  some  of  us  seemed 
to  be  of  a  somewhat  different  description  from  the 
colleges,  and  we  never  felt  very  sure  whether  the 
Royal  Society  would  have  accepted  the  power  of 
nomination  ;  but  that  was  the  proposal. 

1039.  But  the  scheme  retained  the  other  institu- 
tions, including,  not  the  Inns  of  Court,  but  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education  ? — Yes. 

1040.  On  the  other  hand,  it  included  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  but  not  the  Medical  Council  ? 
— It  has  never  been  proposed  to  include  the  Medical 
Council.  I  think  that  one  of  the  main  differences  was 
this,  that  it  proposed  to  constitute  as  a  council  of  educa- 
tion the  representatives  of  the  constitutent  colleges,  and 
the  examiners  of  the  university.  That  was  one  of  its 
main  features.  That  council  was  to  elect  boards  of 
studies.  You  will  at  once  see  that  the  broad  distinc- 
tion is  that  in  the  earlier  schame  it  was  proposed  that 
each  faculty  should  meet  separately  and  appoint  its 
board  of  studies.  This  scheme  throws  all  the  faculties 
into  one  council  of  education.  When  the  committee 
of  the  Senate  came  to  consider  that  scheme  they 
adhered  to  the  view  that  the  separate  faculties,  meeting 
separately,  would  be  more  useful  by  far  as  advising 
bodies,  than  the  four  faculties  thrown  into  one  common 
council  of  education.    Then  this  scheme  put  forward 


p/ominently  the  idea  that  the  university  should  under  -      ltiyht  Hon. 
t  ake  some  teaching  duties.    One  of  its  provisions  was     Lord  JusiiCf 
this,  "  The  Senate  to  have  power  to  appoint  professors, 
"  lecturers,  and  examiners  in  any  branch  of  know-     «  ju]y  l88$ 

"  ledge,  to  subsidise  or  endow  laboratories,  libraries,  ' 

"  and  museums,  to  make  grants  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
"  university  for  the  purpose  of  research,  and  to  assist 
"  by  any  other  means  in  promoting  higher  education." 
That  was  the  scheme  as  it  came  back  from  this  second 
committee  ol  Convocation,  and  received  the  general 
approval  (I  think  those  are  the  words  of  the  resolu- 
tion) of  Convocation.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  in  passing,  that  Convocation  is  a  body  which 
varies  extremely  in  the  number  of  those  who  attend 
it.  Sometimes,  I  believe,  the  meetings  are  very 
largely  attended,  and  sometimes  they  are  by  no  means 
numerously  attended. 

1041.  That  you  say,  though  generally  approved  by 
Convocation,  was  not  approved  without  modification 
by  the  Senate  ? — Not  at  all.    "When  it  was  passed  by 
Convocation  it  was  referred  by  the  Senate  to  the 
committee  which  it  had  appointed  in  the  previous 
April  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  which  had 
been  going  on  with  its  deliberations  in  the  meanwhile. 
That  committee  brought  in  a  scheme  in  March  1887 
after,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  a  very  large  number 
of  meetings.    With  your  permission  I  will  indicate  to 
you  the  general  nature  of  that  scheme.    (The  scheme 
xoill  be  found  in  the  Appendix.    See  Appendix 
No.  15.)    It  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  to  ask 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  objects  of  the  university. 
The  objects  of  the  university,  as   defined   in  its 
charter,  are  these: — "For  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
"  ing,  by  means  of  examination,  the  persons  who 
"  have   acquired   proficiency  in  literature,  science, 
"  art,  and  other  departments  of  knowledge,  by  the 
"  pursuit  of  such  course  of  education,  and  of  rewarding 
"  them  by  academical  degrees  and  certificates  of  pro- 
"  ficiency  as  evidence  of  their  respective  attainments, 
"  and  marks  of  honour  proportioned  thereunto."  That 
was  the  preamble  of  the  charter.    Now  we  proposed 
to  ask  that  the  purposes  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
university  should  be  "  so  defined  as  to  include,  in 
"  addition  to  the  existing  purposes,  the  promotion  of 
"  regular  and  liberal    education    throughout  Her 
"  Majesty's  dominions,  and  especially  in  the  metro- 
i:  polis  and  its  neighbourhood."    We  proposed  that 
the  university  should  consist  of  the  Senate,  of  Con- 
vocation, of  associated  colleges  (changing  the  name), 
of  faculties,  and  of  boards  of  studies,  with,  of  course, 
the  Queen  as  visitor.    Then  it,  was  proposed  that  of 
the  37  members  of  the  Senate,  16  should  be  momi- 
nated  by  the  crown,  1  should  be  chairman  of  Con- 
vocation ex  officio,  12  should  be  elected  by  Convocation, 
and  8  by  the  four  faculties.    Then  it  contained  a 
scheme  for  bringing  the  old  and  new  constitution 
together,  which  I  need  not  trouble  the  Commission 
with  ;   and  then  AVith  regard  to  the  associated  col- 
leges it  departed  widely  from  the  earlier  scheme  in 
this  way :  that  instead  of  confining  the  associated 
colleges  to  London,  it  proposed  that  they  should  be 
situated  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
17th   section   of  the  scheme  provides  that  "The 
"  associated  colleges  shall  be  selected  from  colleges 
"  and  teaching  institutions  situated  in  any  part  of 
"  the  United  Kingdom,  and  shall  consist  of  the  follow- 
"  ing  bodies  :  (a)  Such  bodies  as  shall  be  named  in  a 
"  schedule  to  be  settled  by  a  committee  of  selection 
"  prior  to  any  application  for  a  new  charter;  (b)  Such 
"  other  bodies  preparing   or    intended  to  prepare 
"  students  for  degrees  in  the  university  as  the  Senate 
"  after  submitting  the  proposal  to  Convocation  and 
"  consultation  with  the  faculty  or  faculties  interested, 
"  mav  from  time  to  time  admit."    The  Senate  when 
it  came  to  consider  the  matter  felt  great  difficulty 
in  confining    the    constitutent   bodies    to  London, 
seeing  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  students 
come  from  colleges  in  country.    The  Jesuit  colleges 
in  the  country,  for  example,  are  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing up  a  considerable  number  of  students  for  examina- 
tion in  the  university.     Many    other    colleges  in 
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Riqht  Hon.  various  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  Mason's  College 
Lord  Justice  au(j  others,  send  up  a  considerable  number  of  students. 
Fry.         ^]ie  j«;enatej  therefore,  felt  that  they  would  be  doing 

7  July  1888.    something  like  an  injustice  in  excluding  from  the 

  associated  body  all  the  teachers   in  these  country 

colleges.  "We  fully  considered  the  question  of  whe- 
ther they  would  really  attend.  Upon  that  we  had 
the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Paget,  who  is  fully  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  bodies  ot  that  description,  such 
as  the  council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  on  which 
country  members  are  appointed,  who,  it  is  found, 
take  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  college  ; 
the  facilities  for  coming  up  to  London  are  now  so  great 
that  the  country  members  do,  in  fact,  take  a  large 
part  in  its  proceedings.  The  same  we  were  told  is  true 
of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  and  its  council. 
This  objection  has  been  urged  :  If  you  retain  the 
country  colleges,  you  destroy  the  character  of  these 
bodies  as  representing  London.  No  doubt  there  is 
a  certain  weight  in  that.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appeared  to  us  that  the  large  number  of  teachers  in 
London,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  connected  with 
eminent  colleges,  and  that  they  would  always  be  on 
the  spot,  would  give  them  as  predominant  an  in- 
fluence as  they  have  any  right  to  wish  for.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  not  be  incon- 
venient or  undesirable  to  allow  the  faculties  to 
subdivide  themselves  in  this  way  :  Let  all  the 
members  of  a  faculty  who  hold  appointments  in 
London  constitute  a  standing  committee  for  London^ 
and  let  those  who  hold  appointments  in  the  country 
be  considered  as  members  of  the  committee  for  the 
country,  and  when  any  business  relating  specially  to 
one  or  the  other  arose,  the  members  specially  con- 
cerned might  be  called  together.  But  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  there  would  be  no  real  conflict  at  all  between  the 
professors  from  the  country  colleges  and  the  professors 
from  the  London  colleges  ;  their  interests,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  would  be  exactly  tbe  same.  There  is  a  broad 
distinction,  to  which  it  is  my  duty  to  call  your  atten- 
tion, between  this  scheme  and  the  earlier  ones.  The 
proposed  scheme  contains  provisions  for  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  what  colleges  were  proper  to  be  entered 
upon  the  list  of  colleges,  but  you  will  observe  that  it 
drops  any  suggestion  of  an  intention  to  put  upon  the 
list  of  colleges  bodies  of  the  class  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  such  as  the  Birkbeck  Institution.  It 
does  not  make  any  provision  for  a  subordinate  or 
inferior  class  of  colleges.  Then  the  faculties  again 
are  to  be  four,  and  it  is  proposed  that  each  faculty 
should  elect  two  members  of  the  Senate,  that  it  should 
elect  members  of  a  board  of  studies,  and  that  it  should 
declare  by  resolution  its  opinion  on  any  matter  sub- 
mitted to  it  for  consideration  by  the  Senate.  That 
provision  deprives  the  faculties  of  any  originating 
power  of  discussion,  and  in  that  sense  is  less  liberal 
than  the  scheme  to  which  I  first  called  your  attention. 
Then  the  boards  of  studies  are  to  consist  of  a  number 
of  members  elected  by  the  faculties,  and  an  examiner 
in  each  subject  in  the  faculty,  I  think,  is  also  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  studies.  The  Convocation 
was  anxious  that  it  should  be  represented  on  the 
boards  of  studies.  For  my  own  part,  1 -confess  that  I 
regret  that  they  have  made  that  request ;  I  think  that 
the  boards  of  studies  should  be  kept  for  the  teachers, 
and  should  not  be  diluted  with  members  appointed 
from  the  Convocation  of  the  university.  What  was 
suggested  by  the  committee  of  Convocation  was,  that 
members  appointed  by  Convocation  on  the  boards  of 
studies  would  represent  the  uon-collegiale  students; 
but  how  or  why  they  would  represent  them  I  never 
entirely  grasped.  That,  I  think,  is  the  main  point  of 
difference  which  was  left  undecided  between  the 
committee  of  Convocation  and  the  committee  of  the 
Senate.  The  matter  stands  in  that  way.  This  last 
scheme  has  received  the  general  approval  of  the 
Senate.  The  committee  to  which  they  referred  it 
back  had  this  meeting  with  the  committee  of  Convo- 
cation, and  (he  points  have  been  diseus.-ed.  It  was 
referred  back  to  the  Senate  for  final  decision  ;  and 
then  intervened  this  application  of  the  two  colleges, 


and"  we  felt  it  useless  to  proceed  with  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  scheme,  which  might  possibly  be  entirely 
frustrated  by  our  principal  constituents  becoming  the 
leading  members  of  another  university  ;  and  there  the 
matter  stood  over.  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  to 
you  what  has  taken  place,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad,  if 
you  think  fit,  to  put  in  all  the  minutes  of  the  Senate 
upon  the  matter. 

1042.  Supposing  that  some  of  the  features  of  such 
a  scheme  should  or  should  not  recommend  themselves 
ot  the  Commission,  might  the  Commission  expect  that 
there  would  be  any  stiffness  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
vocation and  of  the  Senate  in  adhering  to  their 
particular  views,  or  that  they  would  be  likely  to  be 
flexible,  if  what  I  may  describe  as  the  general  idea  of 
keeping  the  University  of  London  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  system  were  adhered  to  ? — I  should  hope  and 
believe,  and  I  should  most  of  all  desire,  speaking  for 
myself,  that  supposing  that  the  Commission  took  that 
view  that  you  should  point  out  with  as  much  dis- 
tinctness and  definiteness  as  you  are  Avilling  to  do,  the 
exact  lines  upon  which  you  thought  the  reform  ought 
to  take  place,  because  I  feel  that  after  this  discussion  in 
Convocation  and  the  Senate,  the  authoritative  expres- 
sion of  opinion  of  a  body  like  this  Commission,  I  think, 
ought  to  be  final.    That  is  my  present  feeling. 

1043.  Of  course  we  cannot  go  further  than  that. 
You  think  that  there  Avould  be  no  inflexibility  of 
adheience  to  their  particular  views,  provided  always 
that  the  main  conception  of  maintaining  the  U  uivertity 
of  London  with  modifications  were  adhered  to  ? — 
That  is  my  belief. 

1044.  Of  course  it  is  premature  to  go  into  any 
particulars  further  than  the  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed; but  supposing  the  Commission  should  think 
that  they  saw  their  way  to  giving  some  satisfaction  to 
the  teaching  bodies  who  might  be  associated  with  the 
university  in  that  case,  as  to  examinations,  which 
would  practically  involve  conceding  to  them  more 
influence  than  your  scheme  does,  would  that  appear 
to  you  to  be  open  to  serious  objection  ?  Yon  under- 
stand that  I  do  not  in  the  least  throw  it  out  that  the 
Commission  have  come  to  that  opinion,  but  iu  order 
that  when  they  come  to  consider  that  matter  they 
should  be  in  possession  of  any  objections  which  you 
might  wish  to  lay  before  them  ? — So  far  as  I  can 
possibly  foretell  1  should  not  think  that  any  recom- 
mendations which  the  Commission  was  likely  to  make 
upon  that  point  Avould  be  received  with  no  inflexibility 
or  obstinacy  by  the  Senate.  My  belief  is  that  they 
will  be  acceded  to. 

1044a.  Much  of  what  has  been  urged  upon  the  Com- 
mission both  on  the  part  of  the  t  wo  colleges  and  also  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  colleges  goes  to  the  point  of  the 
examinations  and  their  desire  to  have  a  very  consider- 
able influence  upon  the  examinations? — 1  think  that 
the  substantial  independence  of  the  examinations  is  a. 
thing  which  the  university  would  be  extremely 
unwilling  to  give  up.  The  claim,  to  put  it,  as  it  has 
been  put  by  some  of  the  professors  of  University 
College,  to  brand  their  own  herrings,  is  one  which 
1  think  the  university  could  not  accede  to.  The 
influence  of  the  teachers  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
university  is  a  thing  which  1  think  would  improve  the 
working  of  the  university  itself. 

1045.  Some  witnesses  have  suggested  two  exa- 
miners, of  whom  the  teaching  bodies  should  in  effect 
nominate  one,  the  other  being  nominated  otherwise  ; 
would  that  appear  to  you  to  be  exposed  to  equally 
vital  objections  r — -I  do  not  see  it  at  the  present 
moment.  Of  course  we  should  have  to  protect  the 
interests  of  those  candidates  who  do  not  come  from 
any  college,  but  I  do  not  at  the  present  moment  see 
that  they  would  be  injured  by  the  nomination  resting 
in  that  way. 

1040.  But  your  own  schemes,  or  one  of  them,  as  I 
understand,  involves  a  distinction  in  the  way  of  treating 
the  London  students  and  the  country  students.  1 
think  one  <>f  (he  schemes  proposed  was  that  I  here  should 
be  one  board  of  studies,  or  something  equivalent,  for  the 
students  from  the  associated  colleges  in  London,  and 
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another  as  to  the  country  examinations  ? — No ;  the 
only  suggestion  that  I  made  with  regard  to  that  was., 
that  the  faculties  might  possibly  be  divided  into  two 
standing  committees,  but  that  the  board  of  studies 
should  be  uniform.  I  think  that  we  must  deal  with 
all  the  students  on  tLe  same  footing,  subject  to  this, 
that  I  confess  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be 
possible  in  ease  of  scientific  degrees  in  certain  case?  to 
accept  certificates  of  study  in  lieu  of  particular  exami- 
nations. For  instance,  supposing  that  you  take 
physiology  or  botany,  it  might  be  conceivable  that 
passing  a  certain  time  in  a  properly  constituted  scien- 
tific laboratory  might  be  tal*en  as  an  equivalent  in  lieu 
of  some  particular  examination.  That  is  a  matter  of 
detail  upon  which  I  hardly  feel  I  am  competent  to 
speak  ;  but  the  idea  has  occurred  to  me. 

1047.  {Sir  James  Hannen.)  In  your  view,  what 
proportion,  if  any  of  the  associated  colleges  should 
take  part  in  the  board  of  education  ?  — In  the  case  of 
the  associated  colleges,  from  their  professors  and 
teachers  would  be  chosen  the  faculties.  The  idea  was 
this,  that  when  a  college  became  a  constituent  or 
associated  college  you  would  determine  to  which  facul- 
ties or  faculty  it  belonged.  For  instance,  if  we  take 
University  College,  it  would  appear  in  four  faculties, 
in  arts,  in  law,  in  medicine,  and  in  science.  Then  a 
certain  number  of  professors  would  be  elected  by  the 
professors  of  those  colleges  as  members  of  each  of  those 
four  faculties,  then  those  four  faculties  would  appoint 
a  small  body  consisting  of  three,  or  four,  or  five  people 
who  would  be  the  board  of  studies. 

1048.  {Sir  William  Thomson.)  Does  the  scheme 
that  you  have  last  described  practically  differ  from  ihe 
original  system  of  the  University  of  London  with  its 
affiliated  colleges? — Yes;  the  University  of  London 
has  perhaps  unfortunately  never  given  any  place  to  the 
teachers  in  its  constitution.  Although  the  colleges 
were  affiliated  their  teachers  never  met  together ; 
they  formed  no  board  of  studies  and  no  faculty,  and 
had  no  official  means  of  influencing  the  Senate. 
This,  you  see,  would  form  four  faculties,  four  boards 
of  studies,  corresponding  to  the  four  subjects,  arts, 
laws,  science,  and  medicine,  and  that  would  give  them 
a  direct  influence  and  means  of  communicating  their 
views  to  the  Senate. 

1049.  Formerly,  as  I  understand,  attendance  at  one 
or  other  of  the  affiliated  colleges  was  a  necessary 
qualification  for  a  degree  ? — It  was. 

1050.  But  an  obj  ection  was  felt  that  the  teachers 
in  those  colleges  had  not  sufficient  influence  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  courses  generally,  and  of  the 
examinations  ? — Whether  it  was  felt  at  that  time,  I 
am  not  competent  to  say,  because  it  is  a  good  many 
years  ago  ;  nothing  was  heard  of  it,  so  far  as  I  know, 
then,  but  I  do  not  know. 

1051.  Why  was  that  system  given  up?  By  the 
giving  up  of  that  system  I  understand  annulling  the 
necessity  of  the  condition  of  having  attended  the 
college  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1052.  Why  was  that  given  up? — It  was  given  up 
under  the  influence  very  much  of  one  or  two  very 
eminent  men  who  thought  that  it  was  desirable  to 
mark  by  university  degrees  people  who  had  attained 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  however  they  acquired 
it.  I  rather  thiuk  that  the  practice  grew  up  of 
affiliating  colleges  of  a  somewhat  less  distinguished 
character  than  those  which  at  first  were  joined  to  it, 
and  then  I  rather  fancy  in  that  way  the  suggestion 
arose,  Why  not  do  without  these  associated  colleges 
at  all  ?  And  Mr.  Grote,  I  believe,  very  largely 
influenced  the  decisions  of  the  Senate  at  that  time, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  (now  Lord  Sherbrooke)  also,  I 
believe,  took  the  same  view  very  strongly,  and  I  rather 
think  it  was  under  their  advice  mainly  that  the 
affiliation  was  given  up. 

1053.  {Chairman.)  Of  course. a  comprehension  which 
would  provide  for  those  who  could  not  afford,  or  who 
from  any  accident  did  not  go  to  leaching  institutions, 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  any  amount  of  impor- 
tance which  might  be  given  to  teaching  institutions  ? 
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— It  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  so.  I  can  see  no  Right  Hon. 
conflict  between  them.  LordJustic, 

1054.  With  respect  to  plans  which  are  before  us.  other 

than  those  which  you  have  been  developing  on  the    7  juiy  1.888 

part  of  the  University  of  London,  to  take  first  that  of  '■  

King's  College  and  University  College,  it  has  been 
already  stated  that  it  is  a  proposal  to  eiec  t  side  by 
side  with  the  Uaiversity  of  London,  which  tbey  do 
not  propose  to  destroy,  another  university  with  the 
powrer  of  giving  degrees  in  London,  and  to  be  in  some 
way  in  its  denomination  (I  do  not  say  that  this  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  matter,  though  some  gentlemen 
think  it  so)  designated  as  the  University  of  London 
with  some  differential  term.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  you  think  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  having  two  Universities  of  London,  one  an 
examining  university  not  for  London  more  than  other 
parts  of  the  country,  but  still  called  the  University  of 
London,  and  holding  its  meetings  and  its  principal 
examinations  in  London,  and  anofher  a  teaching 
university,  also  in  some  way  called  the  University  of 
London  with  a  difference  ? — In  the  first  place,  I  may 
observe  upon  the  minor  point  of  the  name,  that  I 
dunk  that  the  University  of  London  would  be 
extremely  grieved  at  any  name  being  given  to  a  new 
university  which  should  be  capable  of  being  confused 
with  the  existing  University  of  London. 

1055.  ( The  Rev.  J.E.  C.  Welldon.)  Would  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  mind  changing  its  own  name  ;  for 
instance,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  called 
the  Imperial  University? — It  would  be  extremely 
objected  to,  J  should  think,  on  the  part  of  the 
graduates. 

1056.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  What  would  you 
say  to  Imperial  University  of  the  British  Empire  ? — 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  change  of  name  might  be 
otherwise  than  extremely  objected  to.  In  the  case  of 
medical  degrees  the  possession  of  a  London  degree  is 
a  most  valuable  piece  of  property,  which  you  would 
be  destroying:  if  you  altered  the  name. 

1057.  {Chairman.)  You  think  that  it  is  too  late  to 
depart  from  the  principle  of  historical  continuity  in 
the  name  ? — I  think  so. 

1058.  If  we  were  founding  such  a  university  as  the 
University  of  London  now,  it  perhaps  might  be  more 
consistent  to  call  it  by  a  less  local  name  ? — It  might 
very  well  be  so,  but  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  very 
serious  injury  to  the  graduates,  and  would  be  strongly 
resisted,  and  would  be  felt  to  be  a  grievance. 

1059.  That  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose. 
Then  putting  the  question  of  name  aside  for  a  moment, 
unless  anyone  wishes  to  add  anything  about  it,  what 
do  you  think  of  the  concurrence  in  London  of  two 
such  universities  with  the  power  of  granting  degrees  ? 
— That  seems  to  me  to  raise  a  very  serious  question, 
which  I  take  to  be  in  controversy  between  the  two 
sides  in  this  discussion.  I  think  that  wc  must  look 
forward  in  the  future  (at  least  1  hope  so)  to  the 
extension  of  university  education,  not  only  in  London, 
but  elsewhere  in  the  country  ;  and  I  think  that  you 
must  take  one  or  other  of  two  courses.  I  think  you 
must  look  either  to  the  creation  of  a  number  of 
small  universities,  or  to  a  federation  of  the  colleges 
throughout  the  country  with  some  central  body. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  those  are  the  only  two  probable 
courses  of  the  future  history  of  the  higher  education 
in  England  ;  and  1  think  it  is  very  important  to  con- 
sider which  of  these  two  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the 
better  ;  and,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  federal  system  is  likely  to 
be  the  better  of  the  two.  It  appears  to  me  that  there 
would  be  great  evils  resulting  from  the  competition  of 
universities  in  granting  degrees.  It  leads  to  a  Dutch 
auction  in  degrees. 

1050.  Or  it  may  lead  to  it  ? — It  does  lead  to  it. 
We  are  suffering  from  that  in  London  at  the  present 
moment.  And  it  is  very  largely  due  to  the  degrada- 
tion, if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  of  the  degrees  of 
some  universities  not  in  the  south  of  the  island,  that 
the  dilliculty  ai  ises  with  regard  to  the  medical  degrees. 
All  the  Scotch  universities  qualify  for  entrance  upon 
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the  appearance  of  learning  and  knowledge  to  the 
reality,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  London 
medical  colleges  pre  grievously  suffering  from  that 
competition  in  degrees ;  but  the  evil  is  not  confined  to 
England  or  to  Scotland,  it  is  known  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  it  is  known  in  America.  Sir  James  Hannen 
no  doubt  knows  more  about  the  German  universities 
than  I  can  know,  but  I  believe  that  something  of  the 
same  sort  occurs  there.  In  America  the  evil  is  felt 
to  have  reached  this  point,  that  no  degree,  I  believe, 
is  worth  anything. 

1061.  (Dr.  Ball.)  I  find  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  under  the  head  of  "  Universities,"  that, 
there  are  370  degree-giving  institutions  in  the  United 
States? — I  was  not  aware  of  the  total  number.  I 
know  that  there  are  35  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  you 
can  well  imagine  Avhat  the  value  of  a  degree  in  Ohio 
is,  the  lowest  of  the  35.  I  do  not  say  that  we  have 
come  to  that  in  Englaud,  but  I  say  that  there  is  a 
(Sanger  of  it,  and  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  dangers 
which  would  be  prevented  by  giving  the  control  of 
these  bodies  to  a  central  body.  That  is  my  general 
view.  Now,  is  the  University  of  London  one  that 
you  can  safely  trust  to  co- ordinate  these  bodies 
throughout  the  country  ?  If  it  be,  is  it  not  a  safer 
course  than  the  course  of  creating  a  new  university, 
putting  the  power  substantially  in  the  hands  of  the 
professors,  who  would  of  course  (though  I  wish  to 
speak  with  the  utmost  respect  of  them  as  a  very 
valuable  body  of  men)  look  at  the  degree-giving 
power  from  a  different  point  of  view  from  the  Senate 
of  tlm  University  of  London.  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  broad  question  which  you  have  to  face,  and  I 
submit  to  you  that  a  federation  of  the  colleges  is 
probably  the  better  of  the  two  courses  to  take,  and 
that  your  decision  upon  this  question  will  probably 
influence  the  whole  future  of  university  extension 
in  England. 

1062.  You  said  that  you  did  not  think  it  probable 
that  we  in  England  should  arrive  at  a  state  of  things 
like  that  which  exists  in  Ohio ;  but  I  collect, 
from  what  you  have  last  said,  that  you  think  the 
tendency  of  anything  like  that  which  is  now  proposed 
might  possibly  be  in  that  direction,  however  far  it 
might  go  ? — The  students  go  from  London  to  New- 
castle now,  because  it  is  connected  witli  Durham,  and 
because  Durham  is  not  so  rigorous  as  London. 

1063.  And  if  the  principle  on  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  is  now  conducted  were  superseded 
or  thought  insufficient,  and  it  were  thought  that  3  ou 
ought  to  have  another  degree-giving  university  side 
by  side  with  that  in  London,  might  not  that  tend  to 
disintegration  upon  like  principles  of  the  Victoria 
University,  which  is  now  federal,  the  colleges  being 
in  three  great  centres  which  might  each  like  to  give 
its  own  degrees  ? — Yes  ;  to  brand  its  own  herrings, 
it  has  been  termed. 

1064.  That  is  only  an  illustration  ?-  -Yes.  Disinte- 
gration and  competition  would  be  the  result  of  setting 
up  another  University  in  London  in  competition  with 
the  existing  University  of  London. 

1065.  The  principle  of  your  objections,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  that  scheme  seems  at  first  sight  to 
apply  as  strongly  in  one  point  of  view,  possibly  more 
strongly,  to  the  scheme  of  the  two  medical  colleges  ? 
—  Yes,  it  does. 

1066.  When  1  said  possibly  more  strongly,  I 
meant  this,  that  being  confined  to  a  single  faculty, 
it  would  have  less  of  the  elements  of  a  general  uni- 
versity about  it  ? — Yes,  that  has  the  additional 
objection,  to  my  mind,  of  entirely  breaking  down  the 
conception  of  the  university  degree.  Hitherto  there 
has  been,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  a  broad  line  of  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  university  degrees  in  a  subject 
and  licenses  to  practise  in  any  particular  subject.  We 
all  know  that  a  university  degree  in  law  does  not 


qualify  you  to  be  a  solicitor  or  a  barrister  ;  but  we 
draw  a  distinction  between  a  degree  in  law  and  a 
license  to  be  a  solicitor  or  a  call  at  one  of  the  inns  of 
court.  One  is  a  professional  license,  the  other  implies 
that  you  have  been  connected  with  a  body  that  takes 
cognizance  of  other  branches  of  learning,  and  that  you 
have  gone  through  some  general  education  before  you 
have  acquired  the  degree.  Now  if  the  two  Koyal 
colleges  are  to  have  the  power  of  granting  degrees,  you, 
for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  with  the  single  exception 
to  whicli  I  will  refer,  give  a  professional  body  the 
power  of  granting  academical  degrees,  and  I  venture 
strongly  to  object  to  that.  The  one  exception  which 
has  arisen,  1  believe,  is  this.  The  College  of  Music  a 
few  years  ago  by  some  good  fortune  obtained  the 
power  of  granting  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music, 
possibly  of  bachelor  of  music.  As  soon  as  it  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  University  of  London  they 
put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  all  three  protested 
against  what  had  happened,  and  the  result  was  that 
an  informal  undertaking  was  given  on  the  part  of  the 
College  of  Music  that  the  power  would  not  be  put  in 
force  without  conference  with  the  three  universities, 
and  the  power  has  never  been  exercised,  and  no 
degrees  in  music  have  ever  been  granted  in  England 
by  any  other  body  than  a  university. 

1067.  Of  course  you  are  well  aware  that  both  the 
medical  witnesses  and  those  from  the  colleges  have 
agreed  in  representing  the  examinations  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  in  the  medical  faculty  as  unsatisfactory 
and  practically  exclusive  of  a  very  large  portion  of 
those  whom  they  regard  as  well  qualified  to  obtain 
the  degrees  ? — I  did  not  understand  exactly  what  the 
evidence  given  by  the  medical  gentlemen  was  ;  I  am 
quite  prepared  for  that,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  degrees 
are  too  high. 

1068.  It  comes  to  that,  either  that  they  are  too  high 
in  medicine  or  science,  or,  though  not  too  high  in 
medicine  or  science,  yet  other  things  are  mixed  with 
them  in  a  way  that  makes  the  obtaining  of  the  degree 
in  most,  cases  prohibitory  ? — I  doubt  whether  any 
other  thing  is  mixed  with  medicine,  except  science, 
in  a  way  that  would  deserve  censure.  With  regard 
to  science,  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  I  believe 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  failures  are  due,  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  smaller  medical  schools  to  teach 
science.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  zoology,  there 
is  only  one  professor  in  London  I  believe  who 
devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
knowledge  and  teaching  in  that  subject.  Almost  all 
the  professors  of  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology 
in  medical  schools  are  gentlemen  who  take  up  the 
subject,  not  as  their  main  work  in  life,  but  as  a 
nupepyov  ;  they  deliver  lectures  in  these  subjects  for  a 
short  while,  but  look  to  practise  it  as  physicians  as  the 
ultimate  object  of  their  ambition.  And  if  the  scheme 
that  J  venture  to  call  attention  to  is  carried  into  effect,  1 
cannot  help  hoping  that  by  the  reports  that  will 
be  made,  and  by  the  discussion  that  will  take  place 
on  the  matter,  that  these  small  bodies  will  be  driven 
to  combined  action. 

1069.  Do  you  see  any  reasons  why  the  medical 
examinations  should  not  be  upon  medicine  in  the 
sense  of  excluding  everything  that  has  not  a  direct 
bearing  upon  medicine.  I  do  not  mean  exclusive  of 
those  branches  of  natural  science  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  medicine,  but  exclusive  of  other  things, 
such  as  moral  philosophy,  for  example  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  very  objectionable  not  to  require  evidence 
of  general  education  from  every  medical  man. 

1070.  That  you  get  at  his  matriculation  examina- 
tion ? — Quite  so.  I  a  little  hesitate  to  answer  your 
question,  because  J  have  never  specifically  directed  my 
attention  to  the  point,  Iherefore  I  do  not  think  that  I 
am  competent  to  express  an  opinion. 

1071.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  practically 
all  the  degrees  in  medicine  in  the  University  of 
London  are  honour  degrees,  and  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  real  pass  degree  in  medicine  ;  what  ojfinion 
do  you  hold  with  regard  to  that? — That  is  a  point 
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on  which  those  who  know  move  than  myself  differ. 
The  inclination,  of  my  opinion,  is  that  they  are  not 
unfairly  described  as  honour  degrees  ;  and  I  believe 
they  are  higher  than  are  ordinarily  attained  by  men 
of  ordinary  ability  and    ordinary  industry.    I  am 
free  to  say  that  J  think  the  medical  profession  in 
London  are  suffering  from  a  very  great  difficulty,  and 
perhaps,  I  might  almost  say,  a  great  grievance,  and  I 
should  like  to  explain  to  the  Commission,  if  I  may,  the 
way  that  it  strikes  me.  I  have  already  pointed  out  (or  at 
least  it  is  well  known  to  you)  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  London  degree,  and  the  number  of  men  who  take  it 
from  the  London  schools  is  comparatively  small,  though 
there  appears  to  be  a  gradual  and  considerable  increase. 
Of  course  London  offers  by  far  the  best  place  for 
clinical  instruction  ;  there  is  no  place  in  the  world 
that  can  compare  with  it.    Then  comes  the  temptation 
to  go  to  places  where  you  can  get  less  knowledge  but 
an  easier  degree;  and  that  is  drawing  away  annually 
a,  considerable  number  of  the  students  from  the  London 
nodical  schools  to  other  places,  aud    the  London 
medical  teachers  undoubtedly  feel  it  to  be  a  grievance. 
It  was  a  strong  feeling  of  that  grievance  which  1 
believe  induced  about  half  the  Senate  to  vote  against 
opposing  in  any  way  the  scheme  of  the  two  Royal 
colleges.    To  me  it  has  occurred  that  there  are  several 
wavs  in  which  that  difficulty  may  be  dealt  with.  In 
the  first  place,  you  might  leave  it  as  it  is  in  the  hope 
that  with  the  improvement  of  medical  education  in 
London,   and    the    concentration    of  the  scientific 
teaching  in  the  same  hands,  a  greater  number  of 
students  might  pass  the  degree  ;  and  I  may  add  that 
the  university  has  recently  framed  some  regulations 
which  they  hope  will  remove  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties.   I  do  not  know  that  they  will  go  very  far. 
Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  scheme  before  you  for 
giving  a  right  to  grant  degrees  to  the  two  medical 
colleges  to  which  I  have  already  submitted  the  strong- 
objection  that  you  would  be  breaking  down  the  notion 
of  a  university  degree.    There  is  another  plan  which 
I  confess  I  should  prefer  to  that,  namely,  to  let  every- 
body, however  ignorant,  who  gets  upon  the  medical 
register  take  the  name  of  doctor.    I  would  rather  give 
it  in  wholesale  than  in  retail  when  it  is  not  a  real 
academical  degree.    1  would  rather  destroy  its  value 
at  once  than  let  it  be  gradually  pulled  down,  by  giving 
it  to  persons  not  having  taken  an  academical  degree. 

107'i.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Do  you  mean  thai 
when  a  man  enters  his  name  on  the  register  he  should 
be  legally  entitled  to  take  the  name  of  doctor  ? — When 
he  succeeded  in  entering  his  name. 

1073.  That  requires  an  examination  ? — "Yes. 

1074.  {Chairman.)  You  know  that  doctor  has  be- 
come an  equivocal  word  in  our  language,  as  implying, 
in  its  more  popular  sense,  not  that  a  man  has  obtained 
a  degree,  but  that  he  is  a  medical  practitioner  ? — 
Yes,  and  no  doubt  many  practitioners  encounter  this 
difficulty;  they  perhaps  pass  the  examination,  which 
is  a  considerable  examination,  of  the  conjoint  board 
in  London :  they  are  good  men,  and  they  go  into  the 
conutry  to  practise  and  find  themselves  confronted 
with  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  perhaps  at  Newcastle,  or  St.  Andrews, 
or  even  perhaps  at  Brussels. 

1075.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Or  of  Edinburgh, 
or  Glasgow,  or  of  Aberdeen  ?  — Yes,  but  I  did  not 
wish  to  put  those  universities  quite  on  the  same  level 
as  some  of  the  others.  Then,  although  such  a  man 
may  feel  that  he  is  the  better  man,  he  is  not  a  doctor 
of  medicine,  and  he  says  that  it  tells  against  him,  not 
only  in  his  general  practice  "out  in  his  application  for 
appointments  as  medical  officer  to  the  po_»r  law 
guardians  and  so  forth,  and  he  feels  it  a  great 
grievance ;  all  that  they  really  want  is  to  be  able  to 
write  M.D.  after  their  names. 

1076.  (Chairman.)  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  fact  that  in  your  Convocation  opinion 
is  equally  divided  as  to  opposing  or  acquiescing  in  the 
scheme  of  the  medical  colleges  ? — In  the  Senate,  not 
in  the  Convocation. 


1077.  That  state  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London  indicates,  does  it  not,  that  from      01  pryS  lce 

a  practical  point  of  view  it  is  felt  that  the  present   ' 
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satisfactory  ? — I  think  the  governing  feeling  of  those  

who  took  the  view  that  we  ought  not  to  oppose  them 

was  this,  that  the  medical  education  of  the  country 
was  year  by  year  being  injured  by  the  drawing  away 
from  London  of  a  large  number  of  students  who  will 
go  where  they  can  get  a  degree,  even  if  they  cannot 
get  the  learning,  and  that  that  ought  to  be  remedied 
at  aimost  any  cost.  I  think  that  may  be  said  to  be  the 
view.  Perhaps  1  may  hand  in  two  memoranda  which 
were  prepared  for  this  discussion,  one  by  Professor 
Huxley  and  one  b  y  m)  sel 

1078.  May  the  Commission  understand  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  your  ntting  them  in  on  behalf  of 
Professor  Huxley  or  yourself  ? — Prolessor  Huxley  is 
abroad,  but  I  think  1  may  take  the  responsibility  of 
putting  in  his  memorandum.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
feels  sure  that  he  would  be  glad  that  his  views 
should  be  put  before  you  ;  I  put  it  in  as  being  the 
strongest  expression,  perhaps,  of  the  view  that  it  is 
necessary  to  do  something. 

1079.  Will  you  read  the  memoranda.,  if  you  please  ? 
— I  will  read  Professor  Huxley's  memorandum  first. 
This  was  written  after  a  division  of  opinion  had 
already  begun  to  show  itself  in  the  discussions  in  com- 
mittee.   Professor  Huxley  says  : — ■ 

"Whatever  may  be  the  case  among  the  more 
highly  educated  portion  of  +he  public,  I  do  not  think 
that  people  in  general  attach  any  other  notion  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  than  that  its  possession 
is  evidence  that  the  holder  is  a  more  highly  qualified 
practitioner  of  medicine  than  a  non-graduate,  unless  he 
happens  to  be  a  surgeon  of  eminence.  But  taking  the 
ordinary  run  of  practitioners,  patients  prefer  the  man 
who  has  a  right  to  call  himself  M.D.,  not  because  they 
know  or  care  anything  about  his  general  education, 
but  because  they  believe  that  he  is  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  business,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  be  able  to  cure  them  than  a  person  who  has 
not  taken  a  degree. 

"If  the  public  really  believe  that  the  mass  of 
medical  graduates  are  persons  of  higher  general  know- 
ledge and  culture  than  those  who  are  simply  members 
(and  a  fortiori  fellows)  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  licentiates  cr  members  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
they  are  greatly  mistaken. 

"  The  M.D.  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen 
is  not  called  upon  for  any  such  higher  knowledge  and 
culture,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  often  inferior  to 
the  ordinary  M.R.C.S.  in  that  respect. 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  general  knowledge  and 
culture  are  desirable  for  all  men,  medical  or  not. 
But,  in  making  demands  on  the  time  which  can  be 
devoted  to  instruction  and  education,  in  the  case  cf 
medical  men,  two  things  must  be  recollected. 

"  The  first  is  that  a  complete  and  efficient  training 
in  all  the  branches  of  a  medical  curriculum  is  in  itself 
a  liberal  education,  in  so  far  as  it  takes  the  student 
over  a  vast  field  of  human  knowledge,  from  elementary 
physics  to  psychology  and  jurisprudence,  and  involves 
a  very  thorough  discipline  of  the  observational  and 
inductive  faculties.  In  my  judgment  a  man  who 
knows  no  language  but  his  own,  but  has  had  a 
thorough  training  in  medicine  and  its  ancillary 
branches  of  knowledge,  has  had  a  more  truly  liberal 
education  than  the  high  classic  who  is  devoid  of  any 
tincture  of  scientific  culture. 

"  The  second  thing  is,  that  the  medical  profession  is 
chiefly  recruited  from  persons  of  moderate  means  and 
moderate  expectations.  It  is  impracticable,  as  a  rule, 
to  require  more  than  four  years'  study  from  them,  and 
they  have  to  get  their  own  living  as  soon  after  coming 
of  age  as  may  be. 

"  Everybody  who  is  acquainted  with  the  vast 
amount  of  work  which  the  present  generation  of 
m  'dical  students  has  to  get  through  is  aware  that  even 
four  years  is  too  little  ;  and  that  the  student  ought  to 
liaVe  acquired,  as  part  of  his  general  education,  such 
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Right  Hon.     knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  elementary 
Lord  Justice    biology  as  is  now  demanded  of  him.    In  that  way 
the  whole  four  years  may  be  given,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
7  July  1888.    to  specially  medical  subjects. 

 "  I  see  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  boy  a  sufficient  store 

of  general  knowledge  and  culture  by  the  time  he  has 
reached  17  years  of  age.  But  it  must  be  by  another 
method  than  that  of  making  him  pass  such  examina- 
tions as  are  ordinarily  devised  for  testing  general 
knowledge  and  culture.  He  cannot  do  this  and 
obtain  his  preliminary  scientific  knowledge  at  the 
same  time. 

"  Finally,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  present  state 
of  things  involves  great  injustice  to  the  London  student 
of  medicine,  and  has  an  extremely  bad  reflex  effect 
upon  the  London  medical  schools. 

"  The  London  medical  student  is  often  far  better 
trained  in  the  business  of  his  life,  and  he  passes  quite 
as  stiff"  an  examination  as  the  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen, 
or  Glasgow  student.  The  latter  becomes  M.D.,  the 
former  does  not.  Consequently,  numbers  of  English 
students,  who  have  far  better  opportunities  for  prac- 
tical study  in  London  go  to  Scotland  to  get  their 
degrees. 

"  The  London  schools  are  thus  most  unfairly  handi- 
capped, and  the  crying  evils  arising  out  of  the  want 
of  teachers,  who  shall  make  teaching  their  business 
remain  unremedied. 

"  The  great  reform  needed  in  London  is  the  con- 
centration of  instruction  in  the  institutes  of  medicine 
(anatomy,  physiology,  general  pathology,  hygiene)  in 
a  few  centres  ;  while  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics 
are  taught,  as  heretofore,  in  the  hospital  schools." 

If  the  petition  of  the  conjoined  colleges  "  is 
granted"  (that  means  the  medical  colleges),  "  I  think 
"  a  great  step  will  have  been  taken  towards  this  end." 

Then  this  is  my  own  memorandum. 

"At the  meeting  of  the  Senate  on  the  21st  Decem- 
ber a  discussion  arose  on  the  question  what  attitude 
ought  to  be  assumed  by  the  university  in  reference  to 
the  petition  presented  to  Pier  Majesty  in  Council  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  and  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  and  it  was 
thought  by  some  of  the  members  present  that  the 
subject  would  be  best  prepared  for  further  discussion 
if  statements  of  the  reasons  for  and  against  opposing 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  were  prepared.  I  was 
asked  to  write  the  former,  hence  this  memorandum. 

"  I  believe  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  posses- 
sion of  an  academic  degree  has  always  carried  with  it 
the  notion  that  its  holder  has  received  education  or 
undergone  examination  by  a  body  taking  cognizance 
of  the  higher  education  in  all  or  most  of  its  branches, 
and  consequently  regarding  some  tincture  of  geueral 
knowledge  and  culture  as  essential  to  the  possessor  of 
a  degree  even  in  a  special  subject.  This  conception 
of  an  academic  degree,  I  believe,  has  been  common,  not 
only  to  the  three  kingdoms,  but,  speaking  generally, 
to  the  whole  of  modern  Europe. 

"  Side  by  side  with  the  universities  there  have 
existed  other  bodies  which  have  been  authorised  to 
grant  licenses  to  practise  various  professions,  or  to 
carry  on  particular  businesses.  The  "inns  of  court 
call  to  the  bar,  and  thereby  license  the  persons  so 
called  to  practise  as  barristers.  The  Incorporated 
Law  Society  is  authorised  to  take  part  in  the  exa- 
minations of  candidates  for  the  profession  of  a  solicitor, 
the  passing  of  which  is  a  condition  sine  qua  noit  to 
their  admission  io  the  roll  of  solicitors.  In  Scotland 
snd  Ireland  societies  are  authorised  to  regulate  the 
admission  to  the  bar  of  those  countries.  In  like 
manner  in  divinity  the  passing  of  the  examination 
held  by  the  examining  chaplains  of  the  bishops  has 
been  required  before  ordination.  And  so  again  by 
the  Medical  Act  (of  1858).  the  fellows,  members,  and 
licentiates  of  nine  bodies  of  which  the  petitioning  col- 
leges are  two  (as  well  as  certain  graduates  in  medi- 
cine) are  entitled  to  be  put  upon  the  register  of  legally 
qualified  medical  practitioners,  and  to  practise  accord- 
ingly. Hitherto  none  of  these  purely  professional 
examinations  has  been  held  to  entitle  those  who  have 


passed  it  to  be  considered  as  graduates;  but  on  the 
contrary  there  has  existed  a  broad  and  well  understood 
distinction  between  an  academical  degree  in  any  sub- 
ject with  whicli  a  profession  was  connected,  and  the 
license  to  practise  that  profession  ;  aud  that  distinc- 
tion the  petitioning  colleges  ask  Her  Majesty  to 
destroy  and  annul.  I  believe  that  the  interests  of 
university  education  in  this  country  would  be  seriously 
injured  by  any  such  action  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

"  The  Senate  has  more  than  once  already  insisted 
upon  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  distinction  to 
which  I  have  referred.  When  in  1871  a  proposal  was 
made  by  an  association,  including  many  influential 
members  o?  the  bar,  that  a  university  or  school  of  law 
should  be  founded  in  Loudon  with  power  to  grant 
degrees,  and  communications  were  made  by  this  asso- 
ciation to  the  university,  the  Senate  resolved  (.5th 
July  1871)  that  the  proposal  to  assume  the  name  of 
a  university  and  to  confer  degrees  presented  pre- 
liminary objections  to  their  co-operating  with  the 
association,  and  the  project  ultimately  dropped.  Much 
more  recently,  when  the  Royal  College  of  Music  was 
discovered  to  have  obtained  a  charter  empowering  it 
to  coufer  degrees  in  music,  the  Senate  (25th  July 
1883)  passed  a  resolution  expressing  its  regret  at  the 
issue  of  such  a  charter,  and  resolved  '  that  the  novel 
'  proceeding  of  giving  to  an  exclusively  professional 
'  body  the  power  to  grant  degrees  in  a  single  faculty  is 
'  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  an  inexpedient  interfer- 
'  ence  with  the  functions  of  universities.'  The  Senate 
in  this  case  forebore  from  further  prosecuting  their 
opposition  only  on  receiving  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  a  high  authority  in  the  college  that  no  steps 
would  be  taken  towards  granting  degrees  without  due 
conference  with  the  universities.  If  the  doctors  are 
not  to  be  more  favoured  by  the  Senate  than  the 
lawyers  and  the  musicians,  the  course  of  the  Senate 
appears  to  be  clear. 

"  It  is  probable  that  if  the  distinction  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  were  broken  down  in  one 
case  it  could  not  be  upheld  in  others. 

"  The  petitioning  colleges  are  only  two  of  the  nine 
non-academical  bodies  of  which  the  fellows,  licentiates, 
or  members  are  entitled  to  be,  registered  as  legally 
qualified  medical  practitioners ;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  remaining  seven  bodies  would  not  be  likely  to 
ailow  two  of  these  licensing  bodies  to  acquire  the 
power  of  conferring  academical  degrees  without  seek- 
ing for  similar  powers  for  themselves ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  foresee  on  what  ground  the  demand  could  be  re- 
fused, especially  to  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively.  But 
the  logic  of  the  case  would  not  stop  there,  but  would 
extend  the  force  of  the  precedent  to  the  other  pro- 
fessions ;  and  the  same  principle  which  would  enable 
the  petitioning  colleges  to  clothe  all  their  fellows, 
members,  or  licentiates  with  the  dignity  of  the 
doctorate,  could  enable  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  to  confer  degrees  in  law  on 
all  the  barristers  and  solicitors  of  England. 

"  The  extent  of  the  power  sought  to  confer  degrees 
by  the  petitioning  colleges  is  remarkable.  They  ask 
for  power  to  confer  degrees  in  medicine  and  surgery 
not  only  on  those  who  may  hereafter  pass  the  exami- 
nation of  the  two  colleges,  conjointly  or  separately, 
but  on  all  those  who  have  already  passed  the  exami- 
nations formerly  held  by  the  two  colleges  separately, 
and  that  without  the  necessity  of  imposing  any  further 
regulations  or  requiring  the  passing  of  any  further 
examination. 

"  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  large 
number  of  medical  practitioners  who  are  not  graduates 
of  any  university  desire  to  appear  as  if  in  possession 
of  an  academic  degree,  and  that  they  are  annoyed,  or 
even  sustain  temporary  loss,  by  the  claim  of  prece- 
dence put  forward  by  rivals  whose  graduation  may 
have  cost  them  little  more  thau  a  journey  to  the  east 
of  Scotland.  But  men  have  to  learn  that  professional 
precedence  is  not  a  measure  of  merit,  and  real  excel- 
lence is  none  the  worse  for  having  sometimes  to 
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struggle  agaiust  apparent  claims  to  confidence.  The 
whole  ideal  of  universities  ought  not  to  be  injured 
because  a  few  medical  men  are  afraid  to  stand  on  their 
real  merits. 

"  There  is,  however,  another  motive  determining 
the  action  of  the  two  Royal  colleges  which  is  entitled 
to  more  consideration.  For  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
large  numbers  of  students  leave  London,  where  they 
can  obtain  the  best  clinical  and  professional  teaching 
with  ease,  but  a  degree  with  difficulty,  for  places 
where  they  can  obtain  a  degree  with  ease  and  real 
knowledge  with  difficulty  and  in  a  lesser  degree ;  and 
so  greatly  do  men  prefer  the  appearance  of  knowledge 
to  its  possession  that  this  will  probably  be  the  case 
for  years  to  come,  and  that  to  the  injury  of  medical 
education,  as  a  whole.  It  is  urged  with  force  that 
the  university  ought  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  this 
consideration,  and  abandon  the  position  it  has  hitherto 
taken  up  in  opposition  to  the  granting  of  degrees  by 
purely  professional  bodies.  I  submit  that  the  granting 
of  the  petition,  though  accompanied  by  some  imme- 
diate gain  to  the  profession  and  the  teachers,  would, 
in  the  end,  tend  to  sever  the  connexion  of  the  medical 
profession  from  the  universities  of  the  country,  and 
would  strike  a  serious  blow  at  the  interests  of 
university  education  in  this  country. 

"  It  is  also  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  that  every  registered  medical 
practitioner  should  be  entitled  to  assume  the  degree 
of  doctor  rather  than  that  a  power  of  granting  degrees 
should  be  conferred  on  certain  of  the  licensing 
bodies." 

Those  two  papers  resulted  in  the  vote  that  I  have 
mentioned. 

1080.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  You  have  spoken 
of  the  comparative  ease  with  which  a  degree  may  be 
obtained  in  some  regions  in  latitudes  several  degrees 
north  of  London.  I  do  not  know  that  we  need  take 
the'  exact  universities  which  were  mentioned,  but  is 
it  the  fact  that  getting  a  degree  more  easily  in  such  a 
place  as  was  mentioned,  or  in  one  of  the  Scottish 
universities  in  Glasgow  let  us  say,  implies  undue 
laxity  in  conferring  the  degrees.  May  it  not  be  that 
the  teaching  up  to  the  examination  is  more  easily 
attained  ;  and  may  it  not  rather  be  that  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  degree  in  London  is  because  the 
examination  in  the  University  of  London  is  essentially 
more  difficult  than  the  examination  of  any  other 
university  in  the  world  ;  and  that  it  must,  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  University  of  London  be 
more  difficult  ?  May  not  it  be  that  that  is  an  inherent 
difficulty  in  the  university  itself,  and  that  instead  of 
feeling  aggrieved  we  ought  rather  to  look  upon  the 
degree  of  the  University  of  London  as  being  in  a 
certain  sense  the  very  highest  honour  that  can  be 
given  in  the  way  of  a  degree  so  far  as  regards  the 
difficulty  of  passing  the  examination  and  the  high- 
ness of  the  subjects  examined  in  ? — Your  question 
divides  itself  into  two  parts,  one  with  regard  to 
Scottish  universities,  and  the  other  with  regard  to 
the  University  of  London.  It  is  hardly  right  for  me 
to  profess  to  speak  to  anybody,  but  specially  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  the  Scotch  Universities  ;  from  my  own 
knowledge  I  do  not  profess  to  have  adequate  informa- 
tion, but  this  I  know  that  Professor  Huxley,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Commission  which  was  sitting  on 
medical  education  in  the  country,  has  the  strongest 
feeling  that  some  degrees  are  granted  by  some  univer- 
sities which  do  not  represent  either  any  adequate 
course  of  study  in  the  university,  or  any  adequate 
examination,  and  that  they  are  a  source  of  weakness, 
because  they  give  the  title  to  admission  to  the  Medical 
Register.  I  should  be  sorry,  and  you  will  understand 
I  do  not  want  to  speak  of  my  own  knowledge ;  but 
that  is  an  impression  that  I  have  derived  from  those 
who  seemed  to  me  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject. 

1081.  I  think  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  that 
is  not  applicable  to  the  great  medical  schools  in 
Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen, 
where  there  is  most  thoroughly  given  clinical  and 


scientific    fiuulamental    teaching,    and    where    the     Right  Hon. 
examinations  are  of  a  most  stringent  character  ? — I    Lord  Justice 
suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  St.  Andrew's  ^Ty' 
University    grants    degrees    in    medicine    with   a     7  July  1888 
Facility  which  seems  very  undesirable  to  some  persons.  

1082.  I  believe  that  it  has  had  the  privilege  which 
has  justly  been  objected  to  of  giving  degrees  to  any- 
one who  simply  comes  and  passes  an  examination ; 
and  having  the  same  privileges  as  the  University  of 
London  would,  but  with  a  difference  of  examination, 
it  has  not  that  guarantee  of  there  being  an  important 
and  high  class  examination  such  as  the  University  of 
London  has  ? — Tt  is  commonly  said,  I  do  not  know 
Avith  what  truth,  that  the  whole  thing  can  be  done 
upon  a  return  ticket. 

1083.  I  do  not  want  to  introduce  any  question  of 
jealously  between  the  powers  of  the  different  bodies ; 
the  object  of  the  Commission  is  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  the  power  of  granting  degrees  to  this 
new  university.  If  the  University  of  Glasgow  gives 
degrees  laxly,  do  you  not  think  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  a  remedy  can  be  found.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose it  just  now;  but  if  any  teaching  university 
whatever  might  be  disposed  to  give  degrees  too  laxly 
there  might  be  an  arrangement  in  connexion  with 
the  charter  which  would  prevent  any  such  abuse, 
might  there  not  ? — I  hardly  know  how  you  could 
check  a  university  ;  it  is  supreme.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  put  a  check  upon  it,  I  believe  that  the 
Commission  upon  Medical  Education  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  found  it. 

1084.  The  examinations  in  Glasgow  are  no  doubt 
exceedingly  careful  ? — I  am  not  speaking  of  Glasgow 
in  the  least,  but  supposing  that  any  university  in 
Scotland  or  in  England  is  granting  degrees  too  ear.ily, 
I  know  of  no  power  to  stop  that. 

1085.  The  question  before  us  is  the  possible 
foundation  of  a  new  teaching  university  ? — In  con- 
nexion with  the  foundation  of  a  new  teaching  uni- 
versity might  there  not  be  some  national  guarantee  of 
inspection  if  it  was  ever  considered  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  examinations  are  not  too  lax.  Before 
founding  a  new  university,  or  in  connexion  with 
founding  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  precautions 
that  the  degree-giving  power  should  not  be  abused ; 
but  supposing  it  is  done  (and  it  is  scarcely  past  the 
wit  of  man  to  devise  any  case  in  which  it  might  not 
be  done)  would  not  the  giving  to  persons  resident  in 
London,  or  to  persons  coming  to  live  in  London,  the 
power  to  obtain  a  degree  on  other  conditions  than 
those  of  the  present  University  of  London,  be  useful, 
as  I  explained  this  morning,  in  this  way.  The 
Scottish  universities,  for  example,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  useless  and  cumbering  the  ground.  They  are 
giving  teaching,  and  they  are  giving  degrees  as  the 
result  of  teaching  and  examination.  Now,  might  not 
such  advantages  as  the  Scottish  population  derive  from 
the  Scottish  universities  be  fairly  conceded  to  the 
4,150,000  residents  in  London,  and  the  several 
millions  of  people  who  might  find  it  convenient  to 
take  advantage  of  residence  in  London  as  in  Scot- 
land ?  Then,. I  wish  to  suggest  the  reason  why  the 
degrees  of  the  University  of  London  are  necessarily 
difficult  is,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying,  that  they 
are  given  to  all  the  world  without  the  necessity  of 
putting  in  a  personal  appearance  at  all ;  candidates 
are  not  required  to  come  to  London,  are  they  ? — Yes, 
for  most  of  the  degrees. 

1086.  In  arts,  for  example,  is  it  necessary  to  come 
to  London  at  all  ? — I  rather  think  that  for  most 
degrees  they  must  come  to  London. 

1087.  We  have  heard  in  the  course  of  the  previous 
sitting,  and  in  the  course  of  the  present  sitting  of  the 
Commission,  that  they  must  be  examined  locally  in 
medicine,  but  medicine  is  only  a  part,  and  not  the  prin- 
cipal part,  of  the  university,  and  the  difficulty  is  to 
arrange  universities,  the  medical  part  of  which  will 
work  well  considering  the  professional  interest.  But 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  degrees  of  ihe  University  of 
London  arc  given  to  persons  in  the  colonies  merely 
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Idyht  Hon.  by  examination'? — Yes,  the  degree  of  bachelor  u£ 
Lord  Justice 

F*V'  1088.  Let  us  take  that  faculty.    It  is  nece-sary, 

7  July  1888.    therefore,  that  the  examination,  when  there  is  nothing 

 '    but  examination,  shall  be  more   severe  than  when 

besides  the  examination  there  is  a  training  test,  and 
the  important  qualification  of  daily  attendance  at  uni- 
versity courses  of  lectures,  university  discipline,  the 
performance  of  the  university  exercises,  answering 
examinations  daily  and  weekly,  which  we  have  in  a 
teaching  university.  May  it  not  be,  then,  that  the 
final  obtaining  of  the  degree  may  be  easier  in  a  teach- 
ing university,  and  even  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  may  be  easier  in  a  teaching  university,  and  yet. 
the  degree  may  not  be  less  valuable  ?— Your  question, 
perhaps,  divides  itself  into  one  or  two  heads.  In 
the  first  place  you  ask  whether  it  is  not  reasonable 
that  the  population  of  London  should  have  the  same 
advantages  as  are  conferred  upon  the  population  of 
Scotland  by  its  universities.  Quite  so.  But  they 
have  it  because  you  will  not  alter  the  existing 
colleges  by  calling  them  a  university. 

1089.  May  not  they  be  strengthened  greatly  by 
giving  them  the  privilege  ?—  I  doubt  whether  they 
would  be  really  strengthened  by  it.  It  appears  to  me 
that  some  persons  who  are  advocating  the  petition  of 
the  two  colleges  seem  to  think  that  the  colleges  are 
doing  nothing  now,  and  that  the  moment  they  are 
called  a  university  they  will  spring  into  totally  new 
life  ;  but  they  will  be  the  same  professors,  the 
same  men,  the  same  buildings,  and  the  same  insti- 
tutions, with  the  power  of  granting  degrees  in 
addition.  And  I  think,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  the 
great  benefit  that  has  been  done  to  Scotland  by  its 
universities  is  not  in  the  giving  of  degrees  but  in  the 
teaching ;  and  of  course  many  of  the  Scotch  degrees 
do  noj  stand  quite  on  a  level  with  some  of  the  degrees 
of  the  old  English  universities.  Therefore  I  cannot 
help  suggesting  to  you  that  it  is  the  teaching  which  is 
the  great  boon  conferred  by  the  universities  upon 
Scotland,  and  that  teaching  the  population  of  London 
now  lies  in  the  hands  of  those  two  colleges,  and  that 
that  would  not  be  altered  radically  by  the  granting  of 
the  petition. 

1090.  {Chairman.)  Aud  there  is  the  teaching  of 
the  medical  schools  ?  —  I  understood  Sir  William 
Thomson  to  be  referring  to  the  general  teaching  in 
the  first  place. 

1091.  {Sir  William  Thomson.)  The  medical  schools 
included.  But  there  is  vastly  less  of  that  teaching  in 
that  class  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  Loudon 
than  in  Scotland.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  teaching 
could  be  greatly  strengthened  if  students  and  pro- 
fessors both  were  encouraged  by  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  belonging  to  a  university,  and  the  credit 
of  having  a  university  degree,  always  provided  that 
it  is  not  abused  ? — It  is  evident  that  they  desire  the 
power,  and  I  have  no  doubi  it  would  aid  them.  I  do 
not,  at  all  doubt  that  it  would  give  a  temporary  fillip 
to  their  operations. 

1092.  Then  may  it  not  be  that  there  are  students 
who  have  studied  in  London,  and  who  are  quite  up  to 
the  standard  at  which  a  degree  might  properly  be 
given,  yet  who  might  find  it  difficult  to  pass  the  other 
examination  which  is  quite  on  a  special  footing  because 
it  gives  the  degree  to  all  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ? 

 I  think  it  is  more  difficult  for  that  reason.   I  should 

not  wish  to  conceal  that  for  one  moment.  I  think 
that  is  perfectly  true. 

1093.  {Dr.  Ball.)  It  is  generally  supposed  that  in 
order  to  pass  the  examinations  in  the  University  of 
London  the  answering  must  be  better  than  in  the 
other  universities.  Who  fixes  the  standard  of  the 
answers  which  are  necessary  to  pass  the  examination  ? 
— That  is  left  to  the  examiners. 

1094.  Entirelv  ? — Yes;  we  do  not  interfere  with 
their  discretion.  If  there  is  any  appeal  made  to  us 
we  deal  with  it. 

1095.  Otherwise  it  ia  left  1o  the  examiners  on 
reading  the  papers  ? — Yes. 


1096.  There  is  no  rule  beforehand  that  a  student 
must  answer  a  certain  number  of  questions  set,  before 
him  ? — I  rather  think  that,  the  proportion  of  marks 
is  given  in  that  way ;  but  then  it  still  rests  with 
the  examiner,  because  the  number  of  marks  that  he 
assigns  to  answers  rests  with  him. 

1097.  Who  fixes  the  number  of  marks  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you, 

1098.  How  comes  it,  if  it  rests  with  the  examiner, 
that  the  standard  for  answering  is  higher  than  in 
other  universities,  since  the  examiners  are  taken  out 
of  their  colleges  ?■ — It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
say  how  far  the  standard  of  answering  to  general 
questions  is  higher  in  one  university  than  in  others. 

1099.  {Chairman.)  And  that  syllabus  is  not  the 
work  of  the  examiners,  but  of  the  authority  above 
them  ? — Yes,  the  Senate  acting  through  committees 
after  consultation  with  the  examiners,  and  frequently 
from  time  to  time  with  the  teachers. 

1100.  {Dr.  Ball.)  But  I  do  not  think  there  is  so 
much  difference  in  the  courses  of  examination  between 
different  universities,  or  in  the  questions  that  are  set 
at  their  examinations — so  far  as  my  observation  has 
gone  examiners  repeat  and  copy  from  one  another. 
But  where  I  think  the  difference  lies  is  in  what  is 
required  from  the  students.  Taking  as  a  simple 
illustration  that  there  are  10  questions  in  the  pass 
paper  in  mixed  mathematics,  how  many  of  the  10 
questions  are  required  to  be  answered  for  the  student 
to  pass  ? — That  is  a  question  that  I  cannot  answer 
because  I  have  never  had  any  experience.  The 
vice-chancellor  suggests  to  me  that  the  height  of 
the  excellence  and  perfection  required  is  determined 
very  much  by  the  tradition  of  the  university  ;  it  is 
handed  on  from  examiner  to  examiner. 

1101.  {Chairman.)  Taking  it  to  be  so,  supposing 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  traditions  and  opinions  of 
the  two  medical  colleges  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
your  tradition  is  too  exclusive  and  exclusive;  and  if 
the  traditions  of  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh lead  to  the  same  result,  and  if,  in  addition  to 
that  state  of  opinion,  you  have  better  teaching  in 
London  than  anywhere  else,  is  there  not  prima  facie 
reason  for  concluding  that  you  have  been  really  going 
on  a  higher  standard  for  pass  degrees  than  you  ought 
to  have  gone  upon  ? — We  have  been  going  for  a  very 
high  standard  undoubtedly  for  a  pass  degree.  I  do 
not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  about  that,  but 
whether  it  is  correct  to  call  our  degree  an  honours 
degree  is  a  point  upon  which  those  who  know  more 
about  it  than  myself  differ,  but  I  do  think  that  the 
examinations  are  undoubtedly  on  such  a  very  high 
level  as  to  exclude  a  great  many  men  of  ordinary 
ability  and  industry,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
think  something  ought  to  be  done.  As  I  have  said 
already,  I  would  rather  let  everybody  who  is  upon  the 
register  be  able  to  write  M.D.  after  his  name  than 
give  any  power  of  granting  an  academical  degree  to 
the  two  Royal  Colleges.  May  I  suggest  another  pos- 
sible course  which  has  occurred  to  me.  There  is 
great  difficulty,  let  me  say,  in  the  university  altering 
the  standard  of  its  degree,  for  this  reason,  that  to  be 
able  to  write  M.D.  Lond.  after  his  name  is  a  matter  of 
great  ambition  and  of  great  money  value  to  a  practi- 
tioner. Although  I  believe  that  if  you  take  practitioners 
the  country  throughout,  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
degrees,  between  60  and  70  per  cent,  are  Scotch 
degrees,  and  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
remainder  are  London  degrees,  yet  in  all  the  higher 
appointments  in  London  the  Loudon  graduates  out- 
number the  graduates  of  all  the  universities  of  the 
kingdom  together  by  something  like — I  forget  the 
proportion,  but  Sir  James  Paget  will  be  able  to 
tell  you.  Therefore  the  London  degree  is  of  great 
value  in  the  medical  profession,  and  the  whole  body 
of  medical  graduates  would  resist  anything  like 
a  diminution  in  the  value  of  that  degree.  Therefore 
we  are  placed  in  that  difficulty  undoubtedly  ;  our  very 
excellency  has  created  a  difficulty.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  granting  of 
degrees  taken  away  from  the  university  entirely.  Is 
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it  possible  to  harmonise  those  two  requirements,  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  degree  and  the  granting 
of  a  university  degree  to  more  medical  students  ? 
Supposing  that  this  course  were  pursued,  that  the 
university  were  allowed  to  call  itself  the  University  of 
London  and  Westminster,  or  of  London  and  Middlesex, 
and  then  it  retained  the  degree  of  M.D.  Lond.  on  its 
present  high  level,  but  that  it  was  allowed  to  grant 
a  second  independent  degree,  one  not  of  so  high 
a  standard,  more  on  the  level  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  degrees,  accepting  as  part  of  its  require- 
ments the  passing  of  the  examinations  of  (he  conjoint, 
board  appointed  by  the  medical  colleges,  so  that  the 
student  would  do  this,  pass  the  matriculation,  pass  the 
examinations  of  the  conjoint  board,  pass  any  final 
examination  that  the  university  might  be  allowed  to 
impose,  and  then  receive  the  degree  not  of  M.D.  Lond. 
but  M.D.  Westminster  or  M.D.  Middlesex.  ThaT 
would  retain  the  connexion  of  the  medical  profession 
with  the  university  ;  it  would  retain  the  control  of  the 
university  over  its  examinations,  and  at  the  same  time 
would,  it  seems  to  me,  afford  means  of  satisfying  the 
not  unreasonable  complaint  of  the  teachers  in  medicai 
schools. 

1102.  But  supposing  that  not  to  recommend 
itself,  is  there  any  force  which  ought  to  prevail  in 
such  questions  in  the  idea  that  those  who  have 
already  got  the  benefit  of  the  great  reputation  of  the 
existing  examinations  have  a  locus  standi  to  prevent 
other  people  having  a  degree  hereafter  granted  upon 
easier  terms  ? — Then  we  are  met  by  the  veto  with 
which  Convocation  is  clothed. 

1103.  We  are  met  by  the  fact  that  half  the  Senate 
are  of  opinion  that  the  medical  colleges  should  have 
power  to  give  these  degrees.  Supposing  we  do  not 
desire  that,  and  supposing  that  we  think  the  people 
who  are  fit  for  the  degree  according  to  the  general 
standard  outside  your  university  should  have  it,  what 
else  is  there  to  be  done  but  to  provide  in  some  way 
that  your  university  should  grant  degrees  upon  the 
same  footing  upon  which  so  many  of  you  are  willing 
that  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  should 
grant  them  ?— It  is  not  quite  that  half  the  Senate  are 
willin0-  that  it  should  be  done,  but  that  half  the  Senate 
are  not  willing  to  oppose  it. 

1104.  That  is  very  much  the  same  thing  in  prac- 
tice ?— May  I  be  allowed  to  make  this  suggestion, 
that  supposing  that  course  were  taken  it  might  be 
reasonable  to  differentiate  those  who  have  obtained 
the  existing  degree  from  those  who  obtain  the  future 
decree  and  allow  them  to  call  themselves  graduates  in 
honours. 

1105.  That  maybe  worthy  of  consideration? — The 
question  would  arise  whether  you  might  not  in  some 
way  retain  the  high  character  of  the  degree  which  is 
already  granted,  and  allow  the  honours  degree  in  future 
to  take  a  high  place,  and  the  pass  degree  to  be  of  a 
lower  standard. 

1106.  It  does  seem  ciear  at  present  that  the  part 
of  your  body  who  are  willing  to  have  degrees  granted 
by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  so 
far  giving  the  case  up?  —  Do  you  not  assume  that 
that  is  so  ? 

1107.  They  admit  that  those  people  are  fit  to 
receive  the  degree  to  whom  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  would  grant  it;  aad  is  it  not  the 
business  of  the  University  of  London  to  give  its 
degree  to  those  who  are  fit  for  it  ?  —  I  say  yes. 
I  feel  that  the  great  difficulty  in  the  position  of  the 
university  is  that  they  are  desiring  two  things  ;  we 
will  only  grant  degrees  in  medicine  to  honour  men  and 
we  allow  no  other  body  to  grant  degrees.  -  I  do  not 
think  we  can  safely  maintain  those  two  positions. 

1108.  I  collect,  from  what  you  have  just  now  said, 
that  you  do  not  suppose  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion to  be  a  serious  difficulty  to  the  medical  students  ? 
 Certainly  I  think  it  is  to  a  certain  number. 

1109.  (Dr.  Ball.)  I  find  in  the  Calendar  that  the 
total  number  of  candidates  in  1887  was  1,266  and  the 
total  number  rejected  was  509,  and  of  those  509,  123 
were  rejected  for  failures  in  one  subject  ;  it  does  not 


say  what  the  subject  was,  but  it  says  one  subject? — I 
am  much  obliged  to  you. 

1110.  (Chairman.)  You  do  not  at  present  inquire, 
I  suppose,  what  faculties  the  matriculated  students 
intend  to  go  out  in  ? — No. 

1111.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  do  that,  and  in  some 
degree  to  adapt  the  matriculation  examination  to  the 
faculty  in  which  the  student  wished  to  enter  ? — Yes,  that 
would  be  possible,  I  conceive.  No  doubt  there  would 
be  a  residuum  who  would  not  declare  for  any  faculty, 
and  they  might  come  into  the  commongroup.  I  am 
reminded  that  there  is  a  choice  of  subjects  now  which 
is  intended  to  facilitate  that  object. 

1112.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Do  not  many 
Scottish  medical  graduates  take  the  London  degree 
also  as  a  higher  honour  ? — I  believe  a  good  many  do  ; 
certainly  a  good  many  graduates  of  other  universities 
do,  and  I  believe  the  Scottish  universities  also  do  it. 

1113.  I  believe,  also,  that  many  Scottish  graduates 
in  arts  are  also  graduates  of  the  University  of  London  ? 
— I  believe  so. 

1114.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  there  were  a  univer- 
sity i  -unded  ou  the  model  of  the  Italian,  German, 
and  Scotch  universities,  which  are  all  substantially  of 
the  same  kind,  with  an  entirely  distinct  name  from 
the  University  of  London,  the  Albert  University,  for 
instance,  in  London,  students  for  such  a  university 
would  go  on  and  get  instruction  and  take  degrees 
without  interfering  more  with  the  University  of 
London  than  do  the  Scottish  universities  ? — I  do  ;  but 
my  real  objection  to  it  is  not  that  I  think  it  would 
diminish  the  number  of  our  students  so  much  as  that 
I  want  to  see  the  colleges  in  London  giving  us  their 
assistance  and  their  help.  I  want  to  see  them  on  the 
faculties  and  boards  of  studies. 

1115.  Then  would  it  not  be  the  best  way  to  have  a 
teaching  university  for  people  who  find  it  convenient 
to  be  in  London,  and  a  University  of  London  for  the 
world  ;  would  it  be  fair  to  put  the  question  to  candi- 
dates from  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  Loudon 
colleges  should  have  a  preponderating  influence  in  the 
councils  of  a  world-wide  university  ? — Yes,  because 
the  Colleges  of  London  have  no  spite  against  the 
foreign  students  any  more  than  the  Senate  of  the 
university  has. 

1116.  But  there  is  a  very  different  kind  of  idea  and 
knowledge  ? — Already  we  have  different  ideas,  and  we 
shall  be  no  more  different  as  against  the  Scotch  univer- 
sities when  we  have  their  advice  than  we  are  now. 

1117.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  London  university, 
as  attached  for  the  whole  world,  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  from  special  connexion  with  other  universi- 
ties; that  it  should  invite  equal  influence  on  the  part 
of  professors,  teachers,  and  book  writers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  not  merely  the  influence  of  London 
teachers  and  writers  ? —  I  quite  feel  that  we  ought  to 
get  assistance  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

1118.  And  the  world  ? — Practically  we  cannot  in- 
vite habitual  assistance  from  any  part  except  England, 
but  I  agree  that  we  ought  to  do  so,  though  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  it  will  influence  the  university  in  any 
way  against  outside  students. 

1119.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  university  in  London 
giving  degrees  would  have  at  least  an  equal  standing 
with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  degrees  ;  do  you  not 
think  that  many  of  the  graduates  of  such  a  university 
would  also  aim  at  the  higher  scholastic  honour  of  being 
graduates  of  the  University  of  London? — Yes, 
naturally. 

1120.  That  would  not  be  a  healthy  state  of  things 
would  it  ? — No,  for  this  reason  ;  instead  of  having  the 
assistance  of  the  London  teachers,  being  part  of  our 
university  and  aiding  it,  we  should  have  the  assist- 
ance of  a  number  of  professors  who  were  forming  a 
competing  body,  and  who  would  not  be  anxious  that 
the  students  should  graduate  at  the  University  of 
London.  It  would  diminish  the  value  of  their  assist- 
ance to  us. 

1121.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  lead  to  the 
assistance  of  professors  of  Scottish  universities  as 
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Right  Hon  examiners  in  the  University  of  London  ? — Yes,  but 
Lord  Justice    we  do  not  consult  them  except  as  examiners. 

Fry.  1122.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  consult 

  them  ;  might  they  not  be  consulted  as  teachers  in 

7  July  1888.  Jj0ndon  ? — 1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  should 
not  still  derive  some  benefit  from  the  assistance  of  the 
London  colleges,  and  1  do  not  think  that  it  would 
undermine  our  examinations  to  any  extent;  but  I 
tbink  that  a  scheme  which  put  them  in  closer 
connexion  with  us  as  an  integral  part  of  our  body 
would  work  better. 

1123.  The  difficulty  is  to  allow  persons  whose  mis- 
fortune causes  them  to  be  residents  of  London,  to  not 
thereby  find  it  more  difficult  to  get  a  good  university 
teaching,  and  a  good  university  degree,  than  persons 
who  live  in  the  easier  latitudes  ? — The  teaching 
would  be  substantially  the  same  as  it  is. 

1124.  But  then  they  want  the  degree,  there  is 
the  grievance  that  they  come  to  us  to  get  the  degree. 
If  I  wanted  to  bring  everybody  to  us  I  would  say : 
"  Let  things  remain  as  they  are?" — In  other  words 
it  is  competition  for  graduating  that  I  wish  to  check. 

1 125.  Under  proper  regulation  is  not  the  compe- 
tition extremely  good ;  is  it  not  opposed  to  Dutch 
auction ;  does  it  not  calculate  to  get  their  degrees 
more  respected  ? — Some  do,  and  some  take  the  other 
course. 

1126.  {Chairman.')  I  should  like  to  ask  you  some- 
thing about  law.  The  scheme  which  you  proposed  was 
to  introduce  as  constituent  or  associate  colleges,  amongst 
other  things,  the  Council  of  Legal  Education ;  was  that 
well  considered,  because  the  Council  of  Legal  Education 
is  not  a  college  at  all ;  it  is  a  body  appointed  by  four 
other  bodies  ? — That  is  so.  What  we  were  anxious 
to  do  was,  if  possible,  in  some  way  to  get  the  assist- 
ance of  teaching  and  examining  bodies,  such  as  the 
Inns  of  Court,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  us  that  we 
should  ask  for.  the  assistance  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
separately  ;  and  it  did  occur  to  us  that  if  they  were 
willing  to  take  the  position  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty resulting  from  the  fact  that  they  were  incor- 
porated ;  if  it  came  to  an  end  it  would  depart  from  the 
list  like  any  other  constituent  college  which  might  be 
dissolved. 

1127.  Why  should  you  not  be  willing  to  ask  the 
assistance  oi  the  Inns  of  Court  as  you  ask  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ; 
they  might  or  might  not  choose  to  send  represen- 
tatives from  their  Council  of  Legal  Education,  because 
it  would  appear  to  me  that  the  Inns  of  Court  are  real 
bodies  and  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  is  not  ? — 
I  have  not  gone  into  matters  of  detail.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  was  any  desire  not  to  ask  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Inns  of  Court,  but  it  was  rather  thought 
that  we  should  lay  our  hands  on  the  committee  of  the 
inns  of  Court  that  deals  with  education. 

1128.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  You  desired  in  some 
way  to  combine  the  four  Inns  of  Court  ? — Yes,  and 
the  Council  of  Legal  Education  was  the  body  in 
which  the  four  Inns  of  Court  combined  for  educational 
purposes,  having  professors  and  examiners,  and  we 
thought  that  it  was  more  natural  to  lay  hold  of  them 
and  ask  them  to  join  us  than  to  ask  the  Inns  of  Court 
to  do  so. 

1129.  (Chairman.)  That  is  a  point  of  detail  which 
might  easily  be  adjusted  ? — Yes. 

1130.  But,  in  principle,  if  the  association  of  these 
bodies  as  constituent  colleges  were  adopted,  you 
would  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to  bring  in  the  study 
of  law,  and  that  is  represented  by  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  under  them  ? — 
For  myself,  I  think  so.  You  will  observe  that  the 
scheme  which  the  committee  of  the  Senate  approve 
did  not  embody  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  but 
my  own  view  is  in  favour  of  that  being  done. 

1131.  Their  position  with  regard  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession is  to  a  considerable  extent  analogous  to  that 
of  the  two  medical  colleges  to  the  medical  profession  ? 
— Wc  thought  so ;  and  the  idea  which  dictated  the 
selection  of  these  six  bodies  was  this:  University 
College  and  King's  College  have  obvious  claims  from 


their  connexion  with  the  University  of  London  ;  then 
the  two  medical  colleges  from  their  connexion  with 
the  medical  profession,  and  the  two  legal  bodies 
from  their  connexion  with  the  legal  profession. 

1132.  We  hope  at  a  future  day  to  have  some 
opinions  from  the  heads  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and 
you  with  your  connexion  with  the  legal  profession 
may  be  able  perhaps  to  tell  us  whether  you  think 
there  will  be  a  probability  of  the  Inns  of  Court  or 
their  governing  bodies  coming  favourably  into  a  scheme 
of  this  kind,  supposing  that  it  were  adopted  ? — I 
believe  that  you  are  quite  as  able  to  forecast  that  as 
I  am.  Some  consultations  have  taken  place  of  an 
informal  character  with  I  think  a  few  members  of 
the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  and  some  of  their 
professors  and  examiners  (but.  I  think  it  did  not  go 
beyond  that),  seemed  willing  to  consider  it,  and  some 
of  the  examiners,  I  think,  are  rather  anxious  to  join 
in  it.  But  no  furtner  application  was  made  because, 
as  you  see,  this  scheme  has  never  been  matured. 

1133.  The  former  attempt,  to  which  some  reference 
has  been  made  to-day,  to  give  a  more  public  and 
definite  character  to  the  Inns  of  Court  and  to  the 
directosr  of  legal  education  broke  down,  according  to 
my  recollection,  from  two  causes  mainly  ;  perhaps  I 
may  be  wrong  in  my  opinion  about  it,  but  1  mention 
this  to  know  what  you  think  about  the  present  state 
of  feeling  in  that  respect.  The  one  cause  was  that 
it  was  proposed  that  those  who  were  preparing  for 
the  profession  of  solicitors  and  for  that  of  barristers 
should  have  equal  access,  so  far  as  might  be,  to  the 
general  instruction  afforded  by  classes  and  professors  ? 
—Yes. 

1134.  There  was  on  the  part  of  some  members  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  an  apprehension,  whether  reason- 
able or  unreasonable,  that  evil  would  result  from 
that ;  do  you  think  that  the  same  feeling  would  still 
be  found  prevalent  ? — It  would  be  found  existing ; 
whether  it  would  be  predominant  or  not  I  do  not 
know. 

1135.  The  other  cause  was  a  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  University  of  London,  I  may  be  mistaken  about 
that,  but  that  has  always  been  my  impression  ;  that  the 
leading  cause  of  some  very  formidable  opposition  which 
was  offered  to  those  plans  was  a  jealousy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  Perhaps  that  may  have  been  also  par- 
ticipated in  by  University  College;  do  you  think  that 
any  jealousy  of  that  sort  would  exist  at  present  ?  I  sup- 
pose not  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  for  introduc- 
ing the  Council  of  Legal  Education  here  ? — I  think  that 
jealousy  would  exist  if  it  were  proposed  to  constitute 
a  university  to  grant  legal  degrees  only ;  but  not  if 
they  were  brought  in  as  a  part  of  the  general  scheme. 
You  will  gather  from  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the 
first  scheme  was  left  out  by  the  committee  of  the 
Senate,  that  there  were  many  who  objected  to  the 
incorporation  of  those  bodies  with  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  now  given  you  the  history  of  the 
three  schemes  that  have  been  propounded  at  various 
times.  There  is  one  document  which  perhaps  it 
would  be  convenient  that  I  should  hand  in,  and  that 
is  the  report  of  the  committee,  which  states  the  three 
points  which  were  left  more  or  less  open  between 
them  and  the  committee  of  Convocation.  It  is  a  report 
which  was  made  to  the  Senate  on  the  8th  of  June 
1887.  (The  same  was  delivered  in,  see  Appendix 
No.  16.) 

1136.  I  see  on  this  paper  a  note  with  regard  to 
a  subject  about  which  we  have  not  heard  anything 
from  you,  namely,  the  establishment  of  professorships 
in  the  university  ;  is  there  anything  which  you  desire 
to  say  upon  that  point  ? — Yes  ;  1  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  reminding  me  of  it.  Many  members  of  Con- 
vocation, and,  I  think,  some  members  of  the  Senate, 
have  been  very  anxious  that  the  university  should  be 
clothed  with  power  to  receive  endowments  for  pro- 
fessorships aud  lectureships.  Hitherto  the  difficulty 
has  been  that  the  university  has  felt  itself,  1  believe, 
fettered  by  the  tacit  arrangement  which  was  made  in 
the  two  charters  to  which  1  have  already  adverted. 
Therefore,  when  it  was  originally  proposed  there  was 
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a  considerable  fetter  placed  upon  it  to  prevent  any 
professor  ships  interfering  with  existing  professorships, 
or  any  reasonable  prospects  of  professorships  in 
University  College.  Then  when  University  College 
has  departed  from  that  tacit  understanding,  and  has 
claimed  the  right  of  granting  degrees  of  c  ourse  things 
are  altered.  Therefore,  if  the  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion should  be  to  clothe  University  College  and  King's 
College  with  the  power  of  granting  degrees,  I  believe 
the  university  would  be  desirous  to  be  set  free  on  its 
part  from  the  fetter  which  has  hitherto  been  imposed 
upon  it,  and  Avould  seek  power  to  receive  endowments 
for  professorships,  and  to  form  in  that  way,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  teaching  body.  That  is  the  desire  of 
many  of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  this  matter. 


1137.  Supposing  that  the  plan  which  you  advocated 
were  adopted,  would  you  leave  the  professorships  to 
the  colleges  which  might  be  associated  with  the  univer- 
sity ? — I  should  think  upon  the  whole  that  that  is  a 
ssafer  course.  The  only  exception  to  that  suggestion  is 
the  professorships  are  of  a  kind  that  perhaps  no  col- 
leges would  be  willing  to  appoint.  It  has  been  thought 
that  there  might  be  professors  of  some  very  high  and 
intricate  branch  of  knowledge  which  would  not  ho 
suited  to  any  one  college  which  the  university  might 
possibly  be  allowed  to  establish.  There  is  great 
difficulty  in  defining  what  those  professorships  would 
be,  and  for  myself  I  should  be  quite  content  to  leave 
the  whole  of  the  professorships  with  the  colleges  if  the 
combined  scheme  were  adopted. 


Right  Hon. 
Lord  Justice 
Fry. 

7  July  I8S8. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


MEMORANDUM  BY  LORD  JUSTICE  FRY. 


{Sent  to  the  Commission  subsequently  to  his  giving  evidence.) 


On  reflection,  I  should  desire  to  expand  my  answer 
to  question  1045.  I  believe  that  the  machinery  of  the 
university  would  work  best  if  the  whole  power  of 
electing  examiners  were  retained  by  the  Senate,  but  I 
desire  to  see  representatives  of  the  faculties  sitting  on 
the  Senate  who  would,  of  course,  give  much  help  in 
the  selection  of  examiners  ;  and  further,  I  suggest 
that  it  would  be  well  to  make  a  consultation  with  the 
boards'  of  studies  by  the  Senate  (either  directly  or  by 
its  committees),  a  condition  precedent  to  the  action  of 
the  Senate  in  the  choice  of  examiners,  and  in  any 
change  in  the  syllabus  for  any  degree,  or  in  the  regu- 
lations in  force  with  regard  to  any  degree.  Th;s  is, 
in  pait,  suggested  by  the  first  of  the  three  schemes  in 
the  Appendix,  paragraph  34,  subsection  (c).  (See 
Appendix  No.  13.)    If  the  Senate  always  acted  in 


these  matters  after  such  advice,  and  had  on  it  repre- 
sentatives of  the  professors,  I  think  it  would  not  be 
likely  to  go  wrong;  and,  as  if  is,  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  complaint  has  been  made  as  regards  the  choice  of 
examiners. 

In  reference  to  question  1085,  I  desire  to  observe 
that  as  regards  degrees  in  arts,  the  demand  for  greater 
ease  in  obtaining  them  is  a  professorial  and  not  a 
popular  demand.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  students  in  arts  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
present  opportunities  of  graduation;  and  though  I 
entirely  concur  in  the  desire  to  give  the  professors  a 
position  in  the  university,  I  think  that  their  demand 
to  have  the  power  of  granting  degrees  should  be 
regarded  as  one  unsupported  l>y  any  external  evidence 
of  its  necessity. 


Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  examined. 


1138.  (Chairman.)  You  are  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University  of  London  ? — 1  am. 

1139.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Lord  Justice 
Fry  ? — Yes. 

1140.  Do  you  concur,  for  the  most  part,  in  that,  or 
are  there  some  points  on  which  you  differ,  and  on 
which  you  would  wish  to  express  any  difference  of 
opinion  ? — 1  agree  with  all  Lord  Justice  Fry  said 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  scheme  of  change  in  the 
present  University  of  London,  so  as  to  bring  it  into 
closer  relations  with  the  general  body  of  teachers. 
Hitherto,  as  at  the  present  time,  the  teachers  have 
been  consulted  chiefly  while  or  after  holding  ap- 
pointments as  examiners,  and  all  the  various  arrange- 
ments for  examinations  have  been  made  under  their 
advice ;  but  it  would  be  better  if  the  body  to  be 
consulted  were  larger  and  might  have  a  definite  legal 
position  in  which  they  could  communicate  with  the 
Senate  to  express  what  they  think  should  be  the 
methods  and  changes  in  the  examinations.  Still, 
let  me  say  that  for  some  years  past  I  think  I  can 
be  sure  that  no  considerable  change  has  been  made 
in  any  plan  or  syllabus  for  examination,  unless  with 
the  concurrence  either  direct  or  indirect  of  the  ex- 
aminers, and  for  the  most  part  of  those  who  have 
been  examiners  before,  or  of  other  teachers,  or  even 
by  definitely  appointed  interviews  between  the  com- 
mittees of  which  Lord  Justice  Fry  spoke  and  the 
teachers  engaged  in  the  several  faculties.  So  that, 
although  the  final  decision  of  the  Senate  is  required 
for  any  change  that  has  to  be  made  in  examinations 
the  Senate  has  never  of  itself,  within  my  recollection, 
initiated  any  considerable  change,  or  carried  one 
through  without  conference  Avith  those  who  either 
were  or  had  been  teachers,  examiners,  or  both. 

1141.  I  suppose  it  is  hardly  possible  for  such  a 
body  as  the  Senate  to  do  so  ? — They  would  not  think 
of  it ;  there  are  those  on  it  who  may  be  fairly  regarded 
as  final  judges  as  to  what  is  best  among  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  expressed  ;  but  they  would  not  of 
themselves  undertake  the  task. 

I  54490. 


1142.  With  regard  to  medical  examinations  at  the 
LJniversity  of  London,  you  heard  what  was  said,  and 
perhaps  you  have  read  some  of  the  evidence  given  by 
other  witnesses  before  the  Commission  ? — Yes. 

1143.  The  Commission  would  like  to  hear  your 
view  of  that  matter? — I  suppose  that  may  be  chiefly 
summed  up  in  what  are  regarded  as  the  difficulties  by 
which  students  are  hindered  from  taking  the  degree 
of  the  University  of  London  ? 

1144.  Yes  ? — Those  difficulties,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  observe,  are  many.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, there  is  the  matriculation  examination  that 
has  to  be  passed ;  that  examination  is  rather  more 
difficult  than  many  of  the  examinations  which  suffice 
to  justify  a  student  being  registered  by  the  General 
Medical  Council.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  should  explain 
that  before  registration  as  a  medical  student,  there- 
for;, before  beginning  any  part  of  his  medical  studies, 
every  student  must  have  passed  through  a  preliminary 
examination  in  the  same  subjects  as  those  of  the 
matriculation  of  the  University ;  and,  indeed,  in  all 
the  institutions  granting  degrees  or  licenses  to  prac- 
tise there  is  the  same  plan  in  that  they  require  a 
preliminary  examination  through  which  the  students 
must  pass.  In  comparison  with  some  of  those  ex- 
aminations the  examination  of  the  University  of 
London  at  its  matriculation  is  certainly  more  diffi- 
cult. That  which  is  usually  regarded  as  the  most 
easy  is  that  held  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  ;  and 
it  was  chiefly  to  take  the  place  of  examinations 
held  by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  of  Surgeons. 
It  is  required  that  a  student  who  selects  the  ex- 
amination of  the  College  of  Preceptors  should  pass 
in  the  first  or  second  class  before  he  can  be  regis- 
tered as  a  student,  that  is  to  say,  before  he  can  begin  any 
part  of  the  study  of  medicine.  Then  there  is  also  an 
examination  held  in  London  by  the  Apothecaries' 
Society  ;  that  is  certainly  regarded  as  a  lower  exami- 
nation than  the  matriculation  of  the  University  of 
London.  Then  there  are  those  held  in  the  Cambridge, 
Edinburgh,  and  other  universities,  about  the  level  of 
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Sir  J.  Paget,    which  I  am  not  certain  ;  but  I  can  say  that  it  is  only 
Bart.,F.R.S.   the  better  class  of  students  who  think  themselves 
~  justified  in  taking  the  risk,  as  they  would  call  it,  of 

7  u  y  1888.  ^g  London  matriculation  examination,  or  of  some 
of  the  other  university  examinations,  before  being 
registered  as  medical  students.  And  yet  I  find  on 
the  list  of  the  numbers  of  students  registered  last 
year  that  the  matriculation  of  the  University  of 
London  was  passed  by  201  ;  whereas  that  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  which  is  the  largest,  was 
passed  by  only  325.  So  that  although  the  matricu- 
lation may  be  more  difficult  than  the  other,  it  is 
not  so  difficult  but  that,  I  think,  any  well  in- 
structed student  might  very  fairly  be  expected 
to  pass  it  before  being  allowed  to  register  for 
the  study  of  medicine.  I  heard  Lord  Justice  Fry 
ask  a  question  concerning  the  number  of  students 
rejected  at  the  matriculation  examination,  and  Dr. 
Ball  mentioned  that  rather  more  than  half  passed.  It 
may  seem  that  that  was  a  large  proportion  of  rejec- 
tions, but  it  really  is  not  large.  All  the  examinations,  I 
believe,  have  a  greater  proportion,  and,  certainly,  I 
can  speak  for  the  examination  of  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors, which  has  more  than  the  matriculation  of 
the  University  of  London,  if  not  a  larger  proportion 
than  Cambridge  ;  and  that  proportion  of  rejections  in 
all  but  the  highest  examinations  is  so  common  that  I 
do  not  think  it  could  be  an  objection  to  the  university 
matriculation. 

1145.  (Dr.  Ball.)  The  total  number  of  candidates 
is  1,266,  and  the  rejected  number  509  ? — That  is  a 
smaller  proportion  than  you  would  find  in  many 
examinations,  I  think. 

1146.  123  of  the  509  were  rejected  from  their 
failing  in  one  subject  ? — Yes. 

1147.  And  141  for  failing  in  two  subjects? — Yes. 
I  think,  however,  it  will  be  found  (but  the  registrar 
could- speak  more  positively  about  this)  that  though 
rejected  on  one  subject  only,  yet  if  they  had  done 
fairly  in  that  one  subject  and  had  done  well  in  the 
others,  they  would  have  passed.  There  is,  however, 
another  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  matriculation 
examination.  A  large  number  of  students  coming  to 
London  schools  have  not  made  up  their  minds  where 
they  will  obtain  their  diploma  or  degree  ;  they  may  be 
either  modest  or  careless,  or  their  parents  may  be 
more  careless  still ;  but  when  they  come  to  London, 
some  of  them  do  not  know  that  they  must  pass  the 
matriculation  examination  before  they  can  take  any 
degree  at  the  university.  Then  among  the  students 
there  are  seen  to  be  some  who,  if  they  would  only  work 
fairly,  might  do  very  well  in  examinations  at  the  uni- 
versity ;  but  during  or  after  their  first  year's  study 
they  would  have  to  go  back  to  matriculation.  That  is  a 
hindrance  which  they  dislike,  and  they  give  it  up  rather 
than  go  back  to  old  studies  when  they  have  begun  new 
ones.  I  believe  it  is  quite  as  much  from  that  cause  as 
from  the  severity  of  the  examinations  that  so  many 
turn  from  them ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected under  these  conditions  that  the  number  of  those 
who  proceed  to  the  degree  of  the  University  of  London 
will  bear  any  much  larger  proportion  than  it  does  to  the 
number  of  those  who  pass  the  matriculation.  Then, 
if  I  may  speak  of  subsequent  examinations,  there  is 
no  doubt  a  greater  difficulty  at  the  university  in  passing 
the  preliminary  scientific  examination,  which  has  to  be 
passed  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  medical  study, 
than  in  the  similar  examinations  at  the  colleges,  or  so 
far  as  1  know,  at  other  universities  ;  and  the  same  thing 
holds  also  with  the  first  examination  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  medicine  ;  it  is  more  difficult  than  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  corresponding  time  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  at  the  two  Royal  Colleges,  or  some  other 
universities.  And  there  is  what  has  been  fully  spoken 
of,  the  general  difficulty  of  the  later  examinations 
upon  which  degrees  are  granted ;  but  concerning  those 
I  think  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
medicine,  which  gives  the  license  to  practise,  and 
justifies  the  insertion  on  the  register  as  a  medical 
practitioner,  is  very  little  more  difficult,  if  at  all,  than 
the  examination  passed  now  at  the  conjoint  colleges; 


I  think  that  the  examination  now  passed  by  all  those 
who  become  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  licentiates  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  is  within 
a  very  little,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  that  which  is 
passed  by  the  bachelor  of  medicine. 

1148.  (Chairman?)  If  so,  what  is  the  reason,  in 
your  judgment,  that  they  do  not  take  the  degree  of 
the  University  of  London  ? — As  I  have  already  said, 
the  previous  examinations  are  rather  more  difficult ; 
and  some  who  might  go  back  after  finding  themselves 
fit  for  degrees  of  the  higher  kind  do  not  like  to  go 
back  to  previous  studies  for  that  purpose.  And  there  is 
besides  that,  what  has  been  so  much  discussed,  the  fact 
that  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  does  not  give 
a  legal  title  to  be  called  doctor.  I  think  it  may  be 
well  worth  consideration  whether  it  might  not  do  so  ; 
because  already  a  considerable  number  of  persons  are 
called  doctors  and  practise  as  physicians  who  have  taken 
no  higher  degree  than  that  of  bachelor  of  medicine. 
Some  few  of  those  even  who  hold  high  positions  in 
London  are  only  bachelors  of  medicine ;  but  they 
are  always  by  courtesy  or  custom  called  doctors ;  and 
if  it  were  thought  reasonable  that  the  title  of  doctor 
might  legally  be  borne,  or  at  least  legally  assumed, 
though  not  assigned  to  those  who  are  bachelors  of 
medicine,  I  think  that  a  great  part  of  the  difficulty 
would  be  overcome. 

1149.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  those  circum- 
stances in  retaining  the  bachelorship  ;  why  should 
they  not  go  at  once  to  the  doctor's  degree.  In 
other  words,  if  you  allow  a  bachelor  to  call  himself 
a  doctor,  why  should  you  not  make  him  a  doctor  on 
the  same  terms  as  you  make  him  a  bachelor  ? — There 
are  two  ways  in  which  he  is  called  doctor.  First  he 
may  give  himself  the  title  on  his  own  door,  or  he 
may  put  it  on  his  cards ;  and  then  there  is  the  way 
by  which  he  can  be  registered.  The  public,  of  course, 
are  quite  content  with  what  they  see  on  the  doors  ; 
there  is  doctor  this  or  doctor  that.  But  the  profession, 
if  they  wish  to  know  the  real  standing  of  any  one 
of  their  brethren,  look  at  the  medical  register,  or  the 
medical  directory,  and  there  they  see  whether  he  is 
a  doctor  of  medicine  at  all,  or,  if  he  be,  of  what 
university  he  is  doctor;  and  they  judge  of  him 
accordingly.  So  that  it  is  not  favourable  for  any  one 
that  he  should  be  only  bachelor  of  medicine ;  it  is 
very  desirable  for  any  higher  office  that  he  should 
have  the  real  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

1150.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Do  you  not  think 
it  a  good  thing  that  the  character  of  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  should  be  maintained,  so  that  even 
though  you  cannoi  prevent  in  general  a  man  calling 
himself  doctor,  still  to  have  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  of  an  authorised  body  should  yet  be  a  mark 
of  a  higher  qualification  ? — I  quite  think  so ;  but 
it  is  not. 

1151.  Is  it  not  at  present  the  mark  of  a  higher 
qualification  ? — No  ;  not  always. 

1152.  We  have  heard  that  sometimes  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  is  given  by  some  bodies  autho- 
rised to  give  it,  to  men  with  a  lower  standing  than 
that  of  licentiate  ? — The  degree  is  given  by  some  bodies 
for  qualifications  considerably  below  that  for  which 
the  degree  of  the  University  of  London  is  given,  and 
for  which  the  diplomas  of  the  Eoyal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  given. 

1153.  And  you  think  that  is  distinctly  objectionable, 
do  you  not  ?  —  Yes. 

1154.  Supposing  that  that  evil  could  be  done  away 
with,  you  would  still  approve  of  keeping  up  the  cha- 
racter of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  and  allowing 
to  the  public  who  choose  to  take  the  trouble  to  see 
that  there  is  something  higher  than  a  mere  licentiate- 
ship,  and  that  that  higher  qualification  is  marked  by 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  ? — Yes,  that  is  very 
desirable.  1 1  do  not  think  it  need  necessarily  be  higher 
than  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  or  higher  than  the  diplomas  of  the 
two  colleges;  but  it  should  be  a  distinct  indication 
that  the  man  is  thoroughly  and  completely  fitted  for 
practice  in  the  profession. 
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1155.  Then  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  .13 
given  by  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
for  example,  is  perhaps  comparable,  it  may  be  involv- 
ing about  the  same  qualification  as  the  licentiateship 
of  the  London  colleges  ? — Yes. 

1156.  It  is  desirable,  either  that  the  Scottish 
universities  should  not  be  allowed  to  give  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  without  a  still  higher  qualifica- 
tion, or  that  somehow,  in  London,  there  should  be  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  for 
that  qualification  ?- — I  can  say  that  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  also 
Aberdeen. 

1157.  St.  Andrews  is  exceptional,  and  probably 
temporal  ? — Yes,  and  Durham  and  Brussels. 

1158.  We  have  no  command  over  Brussels,  and 
Durham,  I  do  not  know  about.  St.  Andrews  is 
exceptional,  and  I  suppose  will  be  altered  by  the 
impending  legislation  for  the  Scottish  universities  ? — 
That  I  do  not  know. 

1159.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  you  to  say,  that 
the  present  standard  of  examination  for  the  licentiate- 
ship  of  the  two  medical  colleges  is  really  adequate  to 
a  pass  degree? — Pass  degree  for  the  doctorate  do  you 
mean  ? 

1160.  No,  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  ? 
—Yes. 

1161.  May  we  infer  in  consequence  that  you  think 
it  will  be  well  that  the  University  of  London  should 
adapt  its  examinations  to  that  class  of  candidates,  so 
as  not  to  require  a  higher  standard  for  the  pass  degree 
than  that  of  the  two  medical  colleges  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  very  useful,  if  the  arrangements  of  the 
University  of  London  could  be  such,  that  they  could 
grant  a  degree,  giving  the  right  to  the  title  of  doctor 
of  mediciue,  if  at  the  same  time  that  title  could  be 
clearly  and  definitely  distinguished  from  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  which  they  give  at  present,  and  so 
that  it  should  not  be  understood  as  in  any  real  sense 
an  equivalent. 

1162.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Then  there  seem 
to  be  only  two  courses,  one  that  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine  of  a  teaching  university,  such  as  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  should  still  continue  to  be  given, 
which  is  different  from  the  London  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  in  not  implying  such  a  difficult  examination, 
but  implying  something  which  the  London  degree  of 
bachelor  of  medicine  does  not  give ;  or  that  there 
should  be  no  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  given  at  all, 
for  a  less  difficult  examination  than  that  at  present,  of 
the  University  of  London  ? — I  would  not  say  that 
there  are  only  two  courses ;  I  have  heard  so  many 
suggested. 

1163.  If  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  is  to  be 
given  by  the  Scottish  Universities,  it  is  desirable  that 
persons  south  of  Scotland  should  get  an  equally 
honourable  title  with  equally  good  qualifications, 
which  they  cannot  at  present  ? — I  should  say  that 
there  are  two  purposes  at  least  which  a  university 
can  serve.  One  is  to  give  a  degree  which  may 
indicate  to  the  public  such  a  knowlege  of  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine  (I  am  speaking  at  present  only  on 
that)  as  would  show  that  the  man  is  safe  for  the  whole 
practice  of  his  profession.  But  at  the  same  time  a 
university  should  give  a  degree  which  should  indicate 
to  all  those  Avho  are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  or 
will  inquire  into  it,  that  the  holder  is  in  possession  of 
a  very  much  higher  degree  of  knowledge  than  that.  It 
should  be,  in  fact,  a  degree  with  honours,  and  should 
indicate  that  the  person  holding  it  is  not  only  fit  for 
the  proper  practice  of  his  profession,  but  fit  to  be  a 
teacher  or  physician  at  a  great  hospital,  or  to  take  the 
highest  positions  possible  in  his  profession.  A.ncl 
that  is  what  I  believe  the  University  of  London  has 
accomplished,  and  what  I  hope  it  will  always  do. 

1164.  (Chairman?)  But  you  do  not  see  any  objec- 
tion to  putting  that  class  of  degrees  upon  the  footing 
of  honours,  and  allowing  pass  degrees  upon  a  some- 
what lower  standard? — None  at  all,  if  as  I  say  the 
distinction  can  be  thoroughly  well  marked.  And  I 
should  like  to  confirm  what  I  heard  Lord  Justice 


Ery  say ;  that  except  by  some  definite  mark  of  that  sir  J-  Paget, 
kind,  it  would  be  hard  upon  the  present  doctors  of  &are  >  F  R  S- 
medicine  of  the  university  if  a  number  of  persons  were     ^  1%%% 

rapidly  introduced,  bearing  the  same  title,  and  yet  ' 

possessing  a  lower  degree  of  knowledge.  They  have, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  speak  for  them,  a  kind  of 
vested  interest  in  the  value  of  the  name  they  bear. 

1165.  It  does  not  seem  easy"to  follow  that  as  an 
argument  of  more  than  a  sentimental  kind,  because 
that  would  appear  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  power  of 
adaptation  to  circumstances  of  all  universities  ? — T 
should  think  that  might  hold  very  justly  if  the  change 
were  gradual;  but  if  this  change  is  introduced  on  a 
sudden,  it  would  have  a  material  influence  upon  their 
position. 

1166.  Every  change  must  be  sudden  if  it  comes 
into  immediate  operation,  must  it  not  ? — But  changes 
are  of  such  different  kinds.  For  instance,  the  value 
of  the  medical  degree  has  varied  very  much  within 
my  own  memory.  Much  as  we  must  respect  the 
degrees  of  the  Scotch  universities  at  the  present  day,  I 
recollect  the  time  when  they  were  looked  upon  with 
contempt. 

1167.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  There  was  no 
attendance  on  the  Scotch  lectures  required,  only 
paying  the  degree  fees  ? — Yes. 

1168.  (Chairman.)  Hitherto  the  change  in  most 
universities  has  been  upwards,  and  not  downwards  ? — 
Yes. 

1169.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  At  present,  giving 
full  credit  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen 
also,  can  it  be  considered  that  the  qualification 
merely  as  regards  knowledge  is  as  high  for  their 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  as  that  required  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  for  the  University  of 
London  ? — No. 

1170.  Then  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the 
power  of  giving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
at  all  for  a  less  high  standard  of  knowledge  than  that 
of  the  University  of  London  should  be  annulled  ? — 
I  have  never  thought  of  that  question  ;  that  would  be 
a  very  serious  consideration. 

1171.  lint  as  long  as  that  exists,  is  it  fair  that 
English  students,  Londoners,  persons  living  in  London, 
should  not  be  able  to  get  such  an  honourable  title  as 
doctor  of  medicine  as  easily  (I  do  not  mean  laxly) 
and  under  as  favourable  conditions  as  the  students 
of  the  Scottish  universities  ? — Of  the  higher  Scottish 
universities.  That  is  the  whole  source  I  suppose  of 
the  difficulty  with  regard  to  granting  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  in  England  ;  that  the  students  who 
pass  the  examinations  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges  in 
London  t  are  justly  regarded  by  those  who  can  well 
judge  as  equal  in  knowledge  to  those  who  have  the 
doctor's  degree  from  a  Scottish  university. 

1172.  (Chairman.)  Which  do  you  think  would  be 
the  better  way  of  solving  the  difficulty,  if  it  bo  one; 
to  adjust  the  pass  examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  to  the  standard  which  those  capable  of  judging 
think  really  necessary,  or  to  establish  another  univer- 
sity or  another  degree  giving-power  side  by  side 
with  the  University  of  London  in  the  metropolis?  — 
I  think  it  would  be  better  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  University  of  London  should  be  adjusted  to  that 
necessity.  I  may  say  with  regard  to  granting  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  by  another  university 
in  London,  if  the  degrees  are  not  given  on  those  very 
terms,  that  every  one  who  passes  the  conjoint  exami. 
nation  should  receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  they  would  exercise,  not  quite  so  great, 
a  hindering  power  as  our  doctor's  degree,  but  still 
a  serious  amount  of  hindrance  to  all  ordinary  students. 
A  large  number  of  students  proceed  to  the  diplomas  of 
the  two  colleges  at  the  end  of  an  education  which  is 
as  much  as  can  be  afforded  or  they  have  time  for. 
If  another  examination  of  any  severity  were  to  be 
added  (o  that,  it  would  probably  add  another  year 
to  their  study,  and  another  year  to  the  cost  to  their 
fathers,  before  they  could  begin  to  earn  their  own 
living. 
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1173.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Would  it  not  be 
a  good  thing  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  be  made 
doctors  of  medicine,  and  that  the  London  title  of 
doctor  of  medicine  should  stand  as  a  thing  unique  in 
the  word  necessarily  more  difficult  in  respect  of  exa- 
mination ;  and  that  those  who  have  degrees  form 
other  universities  might  still  add  as  an  additional 
qualification  M.D.  Lond.,  as  it  at  present  stands  as 
a  degree  which  can  be  taken  by  graduates  of  other 
universities  as  a  stamp  of  a  higher  qualification  ? — 
Yes. 

1174.  Might  not  that  still  go  on? — That  in  any 
case,  I  think,  should  go  on  ;  and  if  you  grant  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  to  those  who  have  passed 
an  examination  equivalent  to  that  of  the  two  colleges, 
it  would  be  essential  (1  must  repeat)  that  it  should  be 
distinctly  marked  as  separate  and  different  from 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  of  the  University  of 
London. 

1175.  Is  it  not  quite  necessary  that  the  degrees 
both  of  arts  and  medicine  of  the  University  of  London, 
which  are  given  merely  for  examination,  should 
require  much  higher  examination  qualifications  than 
those  of  any  other  university  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very 
useful  thing. 

1176.  Do  yon  thiuk  that  it  is  necessary  in  the 
special  nature  of  a  world-wide  university  ? — Jt  is  very 
desirable. 

1 177.  Because  it  cannot  give  a  degree  to  a  man  in 
Australia  in  arts,  unless  you  know  more  of  the  man 
than  is  necessary  for  a  man  who  has  submitted  to  the 
discipline  of  the  university  ?— There  are  many  reasons 
for  that  contrast  in  the  examinations  for  medicine  and 
the  examinations  for  arts  and  sciences.  The  examina- 
tion for  medicine  requires  regular  courses  of  study, 
at  defined  places  ;  not  only  because  it  is  considered 
wise  by  the  Senate,  but  because  that,  or  the  like  of  it, 
is  absolutely  required  by  the  Medical  Council.  And 
that  marks  the  difference  in  the  degrees  of  medicine 
from  those  of  arts  and  sciences,  because  such  degrees 
entitle  a  man  to  be  registered  as  one  who  may  legally 
practise  his  profession.  There  is  no  such  hindrance 
to  a  man  practising  or  being  a  teacher  of  science, 
arts,  or  law,  unless  he  has  had  a  regular  course  of 
education.  I  may  speak  of  sciences  and  arts,  I  am 
sure.  A  man  could  be  an  electrical  telegraphist  or 
a  teacher  of  chemistry  without  any  definite  course  of 
education  previously.  The  rule  in  medicine  is  not 
one  simply  imposed  by  the  judgmt-nt  of  the  Senate, 
but  by  the  necessity  of  experience  and  of  the  law. 

1 1T8.  It  is  quite  dissimilar  from  degrees  in  arts, 
because  it  implies  the  qualification  to  practise  ? — Not 
only  that,  but  having  passed  examinations  is  essential 
to  the  right  to  practise. 

1179.  In  fact  examination  alone  is  essential  to  give 
the  licentia  practicandi,  or  degrees  implying  that? — ■ 
I  think  so  ;  but  even  that  is  disputed. 

1 180.  A  question  was  asked  this  forenoon,  but  not, 
I  think,  answered,  about  the  medical  degrees  of  the 
University  of  London.  It  was  asset  ted  that  attendance 
is  necessary  at  certain  laboratories,  dissecting-rooms, 
and  hospitals.  Can  a  person  get  a  medical  degree  at 
the  University  of  Lon  lon,  though  his  attendance  in 
laboratories  and  hospitals  is  in  Australia  ? — If  the 
university  or  college  in  Australia  is  recognised  he 
can. 

1181.  Do  you  think  there  are  colleges  recognised  in 
Australia  and  other  distant  places? — Yes. 

1182.  That  is  to  say,  the  old  system  of  affiliated 
colleges  is  not  given  up  with  respect  to  medicine? — 
That  is  the  case  with  all  medical  examinations,  not 
those  of  the  University  of  London  alone,  but  all 
medical  examinations,  I  believe,  allow  it.  1  am 
reminded,  to  make  it  more  clear  still,  that  anyone 
can  come  for  a  degree  in  arts  without  having  had 
any  denned  course  of  education,  but  he  cannot  do  that 
in  medicine. 

1183.  The  practical  aspect  of  medicine  makes  it 
impracticable  to  give  a  degree  without  attendance  on 
instruction  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  it  is  determined  much 
more  by  the  fact  that  it  is  demanded  by  the  Act  of 


Parliament  which  commits  this  power  to  the  Medical 
Council. 

1184.  But  an  Act  of  Parliament  could  reverse  that 
if  it  were  thought  advisable  that  that  Act  should  be 
abolished  ? — I  suppose  so. 

1185.  (Chairman.)  Take  the  medical 
given,  in  your  university,  do  you  require 
of  attendance  at  medical  colleges  ? — Yes. 

1186.  (Sir    William    Thomson.)  But 


degree  as 
certificates 


it 


is 
in 


not 
that 


desirable  that  the  law  shonld  be  changed 
respect? — I  think  not. 

1187.  The  question  of  a  teaching  university  solves 
itself  in  respect  to  medical  studies? — Yes,  it  is  solved 
already. 

1188.  (Chairman?)  I  should  like  to  know  your 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  proposal  of  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  that  they  should  give 
degrees  in  medicine  ? — The  question  with  regard  to 
the  propriety  of  their  doing  that  arose  from  what 
Lord  Justice  Fry  stated :  that  persons  who  have 
passed  the  examinations  of  those  colleges,  and  are 
really  qualified  for  any  ordinary  or  higher  practice, 
find  that  they  go  to  practise  in  places  where,  because  of 
popular  misunderstanding,  it  is  supposed  that  a  "  Dr." 
is  a  wiser  and  more  able  man  than  a  "  Mr.  ;"  it 
really  rests,  so  far  as  I  know,  upon  that.  It  has  been 
expressed  very  fully  by  a  Committee  of  the  Metro- 
politan Counties  Branch  of  the  British  Medical 
Association.  They  have  expressed  the  opinion  of 
a  very  large  number  of  practitioners,  who  say,  if 
not  for  themselves,  yet  for  their  brethren,  that  they 
are  opposed  by  men  with  not  greater,  and  often  with 
inferior,  ability,  who  seem  to  command  the  confidence 
of  the  public  by  the  title  of  doctor  which  they  do  not 
themselves  bear.  This  has  risen  to  so  considerable  a 
point  that  it  leads  to  the  leaving  of  Loudon  by  students, 
that  they  may  gain  their  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
more  easily  elsewhere.  So  that  it  has  been  strongly 
represented  that  by  some  means  there  should  be  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  given  in  London  upon 
terms  not  inferior  to  those  of  at  least  the  better  class 
of  universities  in  Scotland.  There  is  great  difficulty 
in  doing  it;  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  present 
regulations  of  the  University  of  London  which  would 
almost  practically  forbid  it.  There  is  great  difficulty 
(I  think  a  greater  difficulty,  and  more  mischief) 
in  the  institution  of  another  university  in  London 
which  should  do  it.  And  then  you  fall  back  upon 
this.  May  not  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  of 
Surgeons  have  the  right  to  give  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  or  to  entitle  those  who  have  obtained 
their  diplomas  to  bear  the  name  of  doctor  ?  Lord 
Justice  Fry  said  that  in  the  consideration  of  the 
question  by  the  Senate  of  the  university  it  was 
carried  by  a  casting  vote,  that  the  petition  of  those 
colleges  should  not  be  opposed;  and  as  that  vote  was 
mine,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  on  the  whole  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would 
be  to  consider  whether,  by  some  means,  the  diplomas 
of  the  two  colleges  might  give  the  right  to  those  who 
hold  them  to  be  called  doctor.  Their  examinations 
would  justify  it.  Indeed,  I  thiuk  they  are  in  many 
respects  the  best  examinations  in  medicine  that  are 
held;  certainly  I  hear  of  none  which  are  held  for  the 
ordinary  right  to  practise  that  are  nearly  so  good„ 
Therefore,  upon  what  seemed  the  common  ground  of 
fairness,  they  that  are  equal  to  most  of  those  who 
bear  the  title  of  doctor  of  medicine  should  be  justified 
in  bearing  it.  1  am  aware  of  the  objection  that  this 
would  be  an  invas'on  of  what  have  hitherto  been  the 
rights  of  the  universities :  that  they  alone  have  been 
justified  in  giving  degrees  with  titles,  including  that  of 
doctor  of  medicine.  I  heard  it  said  that  that  was  the 
ideal  of  the  universities  ;  and  my  own  impression  is 
that  it  is  ideal  only.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  educa- 
tion for  the  medical  profession  is  as  little  different  in 
universities  from  what  it  is  in  London  as  could  possibly 
be  expressed.  It  is  supposed  that  the  students  are 
more  under  the  influence  of  general  cultivation;  but 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  medical  classes  at  universities 
are  widely  distinct  from  the  others ;  the  students  may 
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mingle  together  at  cricket,  football,  and  other  amuse- 
ments ;  but  in  respect  of  learning  I  do  not  hear  that 
the  one  group  of  students  materially  affects  the  other 
in  the  medical  schools,  the  science  schools,  or  the  art 
schools;  and  whether  they  are  in  universities  or  in 
London,  their  education  is  practically  in  each  place 
appropriate,  It  is,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  considerably 
better  that  it  should  be  so.  Mr.  Huxley's  memo- 
randum was  read,  in  which  he  exgresses  himself 
very  strongly,  and  I  feel  exactly  with  him  in  nearly 
the  whole  of  what  he  says  :  that  the  education  for 
medicine  or  any  other  science  now  is  so  thorough  and 
large,  and  involves  so  large  an  amount  of  knowledge, 
that  it  serves  as  a  perfectly  good  mental  discipline,  as 
well  as  a  method  of  acquiring  knowledge.  I  would 
even  venture  to  say  that  I  agree  with  him  that  on  the 
whole  the  mental  education  in  science  is  the  best 
of  all ;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain 
to  my  mind  that  the  education  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  now  so  thorough  and  so  large  that  it  is  not 
advisable  it  should  be  disturbed  by  an  intermingling  of 
other  subjects  with  it.  The  period  allowed  for  it  is 
necessarily  small  ;  it  must  often  be  determined  by 
the  cost  of  it ;  and  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
cost  is  not  merely  the  cost  of  payment  for  lectures,  but, 
what  is  much  more  important,  the  cost  of  living  away 
from  home,  and  deferring  the  time  when  men  may  earn 
money  for  themselves.  And  really  if  one  looks  at  the 
whole  of  the  subjects  which  a  medical  student  has  now 
to  acquire,  they  are  at  least  as  much  as  a  man  of  even 
more  than  average  ability  can  master.  I  feel  very 
strongly,  therefore,  that  the  objection  that  medical 
students  are  not  under  the  influence  of  the  general 
cultivation  of  a  uuiversity  is  a  fallacious  one,  and 
will  be  more  and  more  so  every  ten  years,  as  science 
advances  in  its  extent  and  completeness. 

1189.  Have  you  in  the  University  of  London  any 
such  thing  as  the  admission  to  an  ad  eundem  degree 
wiihout  examination  ? — No ;  we  have  the  power,  I  am 
told,  but  it  has  never  been  exercised, — indeed  I  did 
not  know  that  we  had  it. 

1190.  It  had  occurred  to  me  to  ask  you,  after  what 
you  have  just  now  said,  if  it  is  really  and  truly 
desirable  that  those  who  get  the  diplomas  of  these 
medical  colleges  should  be  put  upon  the  footing  of 
those  who  have  got  the  doctorate,  -whether  it  might  be 
better  done  by  admitting  them  upon  that  diploma 
to  what  it  may  be  convenient  to  call  an — ad  eundem 
degree  in  your  university,  rather  than  by  saying  that 
they  should  call  themselves  what  they  are  not? — I 
have  not  thought  of  that.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult 
thing,  I  think. 

1191.  I  did  not  suggest  that  it  should  be  a  matter 
of  necessity  that  you  should  be  compelled  to  admit 
anyone  to  an  ad  eundem  degree  whom  you  were  un- 
willing to  admit,  but  that  arrangements  might  possibly 
be  made,  reserving  to  you  the  power  of  rejecting  for 
any  cause  which  you  thought  sufficient,  which  would 
ordinarily  admit  those  gentlemen  to  a  degree,  by  the 
degree-giving  power,  and  make  it  unnecessary  to 
confer  that  power  upon  these  colleges  which  are 
not  a  university  ? — That  is  another  method  of  doing- 
it,  which  I  have  not  before  considered  ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  should  hardly  like  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it. 
It  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  setting  aside  altogether 
the  method  of  education  which  the  university  has 
adopted  by  requiring  the  passing  through  definite 
stages  of  examination  before  arriving  even  at  the 
lowest  degree  ;  for  example,  the  matriculation,  and 
then  the  preliminary  scientific,  and  then  the  inter- 
mediate examination,  all  of  which  serve,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate,  to  ensure  a  rather  higher 
amount  of  study  than  is  required  by  the  two  Royal 
Colleges.  Still,  I  feel  that  your  suggestion  should 
be  considered  as  an  alter  native. 

1192.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  wish  to 
add  ? — There  are  one  or  two  points  in  Lord  Justice 
Fry's  statement  which  I  thought  I  might  make 
clearer.  There  was  a  question  which  your  Lordship 
put  more  than  once  about  examination  in  moral 
philosophy. 


1193.  We  were  told  that  in  one  particular  case  which    s"'  J-  Pa^l't,' 
was  mentioned,  that  a  man  who  was  perfectly  well  Saii '"'  ^' 
qualified  to  pass  for  the  highest  medical  examination  had     7  jujy  18g8 

failed,  and,  as  we  understood,  in  bis  examination  for  the  

medical  degree,  because  he  did  not  give  an  answer 

to  some  question  in  moral  philosophy?  —  That.  I 
believe,  did  occur,  and  I  may  state  that  that  is  an 
example  of  the  extreme  difficulty  which  the  university 
has  in  adjusting  its  examinations  after  a  method 
which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  teachers.  The  examina- 
tion used  to  be  in  logic  and  moral  philosophy  ;  it  was 
introduced,  I  have  heard,  by  Mr.  Grote,  and  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  that  he  was  vice-chancellor  of 
the  university  he  maintained  it  strongly.  It  had 
occurred  to  many,  and  to  myself  amongst  them,  that  it 
was  inappropriate  to  have  such  an  examination  as  that 
at  the  last  stage  of  the  examinations  for  the  medical 
degrees,  and  we  suggested  a  change  repeatedly  ;  but  the 
teachers  of  those  subjects  were,  with  others,  opposed 
to  us,  and  we  only  carried  it  at  last  after  repeated 
discussions  about  three  years  ago,  The  examination 
in  logic  and  moral  philosophy  is  now  abandoned,  and 
an  examination  in  mental  physiology  is  put  in  its 
place.  I  think  the  change  was  completely  right,  and 
I  believe  that  the  case  to  which  your  Lordship  alludes 
is  one  that  had  considerable  weight  in  compelling  the 
change  at  last,  but  it  was  ouly  with  great  difficulty 
that  it  could  be  accomplished.  It  was  felt  by  many 
teachers  to  be  important  that  these  things  should  be 
examined  in  even  at  the  last. 

1194.  It  does  not  seem  at  first  sight  obvious  why  a 
degree  in  medicine  should  signify  anything  but  pro- 
ficiency in  medicine? — I  quite  agree  in  that.  Mental 
physiology,  of  course,  is  a  necessity. 

1195.  It  maybe  an  important  department,  perhaps, 
of  medicine,  though,  I  suppose,  by  no  means  the  most 
determinate  and  scientifically  ascertained,  is  it.  ? — 
No ;  but  it  is  advisable  that  anyone  should  be  able  to 
state  that  he  has  studied  it,  because  all  medical  prac- 
titioners may  sign  certificates  of  insanity,  and  it  is 
reasonable,  therefore,  that  they  should  at  least  seem 
to  know  something  about  it. 

1 196.  There  was  something  more,  I  believe,  you 
were  going  to  tell  us  ? — With  regard  to  the  previous 
examinations  in  the  universities,  there  seems  to  be  a 
supposition  that  before  entering  on  a  course  of  medical 
studies  it  is  usual  for  students  in  a  university  to  take 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  or  to  proceed  to  some 
degree  in  arts.  That  I  find  is  erroneous,  I  have 
looked  through  the  register  of  medical  students  which 
was  published  last  year.  Every  student  now,  before 
beginning  the  study  of  medicine,  must  have  passed 
an  examination  in  classics  and  mathematics,  physics, 
and  chemistry.  Of  those  in  Cambridge,  out  of  133 
who  were  registered  last  year  as  medical  students,  only 
10  had  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  in  Edinburgh, 
out  of  207  who  were  registered  as  medical  students, 
only  13  held  arts  degrees  ;  and  in  Glasgow  out  of  172 
only  nine.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
the  students  of  medicine  in  the  universities  have 
previously  graduated  in  any  degree  in  arts. 

1197.  (Dr.  Ball  )  You  do  not  require  more  than 
the  matriculation  examination  from  them  ?  —  No, 
nothing  but  the  matriculation.  Not  a  few  students  go 
on  in  two  faculties;  but  the  matriculation  is  nearly 
the  same  for  all. 

1198.  I  meant  as  coercive? — No.  Among  the 
students  of  the  University  of  London  not  a  few  go  on 
in  the  faculties  of  science  and  of  medicine,  so  that  they 
become  either  doctors  of  medicine  and  science,  or 
bachelors  of  the  one  and  doctors  of  the  other. 

1199.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  preliminary 
examination,  if  students  were  permitted  to  enter  for  u 
particular  faculty,  say  for  the  medical  faculty,  would 
it  be  necessary  to  examine  them  in  all  the  subjects  for 
which  you  have  now  a  preliminary  examination  ? — I 
think  not.  Only  quite  lately  a  change  was  made  in 
that  respect,  so  that  students,  if  they  will  declare  to 
which  faculty  they  intend  to  proceed,  may  make  choice 
among  the  subjects  for  matriculation. 
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Sir  J.  Paget,  1200.  I  suppose  they  would  all  have  to  know  some- 

Bart.,  F.E.S.  thing  of  Latin  ?— Yes. 

' —  1201.  But  not  necessarily  of  Greek.    I  presume 

7   ay  1888.  ^  gju(jy  Qf  Q.aien  atl(i  Hippocrates  is  rather  an 

intellectual  luxury  now  than  of  use  ? — Yes. 

1202.  So  with  regard  to  pure  mathematics,  is  that 
necessary  ? — I  think  that  is  an  optional  subject. 

1203.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Are  physics  necessary  ? — Yes. 

1204.  (Professoi-  Stokes.)  Elementary  pure  mathe- 
matics must  be  acquired,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

1205.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  more  that 
you  would  like  to  say  to  the  Commission  ? — I  should 
like  to  speak  about  the  suggested  larger  influence  of 
teachers  in  examinations.  I  want  to  do  that  because, 
as  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
for  many  years  past,  I  have  been  able  to  watch  their 
examinations  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  Uuiver- 
sity  of  London.  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  teachers 
examining  their  own  students,  that  has  been  most 
carefully  guarded  against  at  every  point  in  the  College 
of  Surgeons.  The  number  of  students  they  have  to 
examine  is  so  large  that  they  can  have  a  larger  num- 
ber of  examiners  than  is  possible  in  the  university,  so 
that  for  an  examination  in  anatomy  they  have  eight, 
and  in  surgery  they  have  10 ;  and  so  for  other  sub- 
jects there  is  a  body  of  examiners;  and  one  of  the 
intentions  of  that  is,  that  under  no  conditions 
should  a  teacher  examine  his  own  pupils.  The 
examiners  sit  in  pairs,  and  when  a  student  comes 
from  any  one  school,  and  a  teacher  of  his  own  school 
is  one  of  the  two  examiners,  he  is  not  examined  by 
him,  but  by  the  other,  and  the  teacher  sits  by  as  an 
assessor.  Moreover,  care  is  taken  that  the  examiners 
may  be  chosen  from  many  different  schools,  so  that,  as 
a  rule,  every  student  is  examined  on  each  subject  by 
not  less  than  four  who  have  not  been  his  teachers. 

120G.  That,  of  course,  can  only  apply  to  viva  voce 
examinations  ? — 'Yes  ;  but  then  the  questions  are  all 
set  with  the  general  consent  of  all  the  examiners,  and 
they  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one 
examiner  would  have  a  very  large  influence  upon 
them.  And  I  think,  from  what  I  have  heard  and 
read  also,  that  the  desire  that  teachers  should  examine 
their  own  students  is  founded  on  the  advantage  that 
system  has  in  the  earlier  rather  than  in  the  later 
periods  of  education.  I  could  not  doubt  it  for  a 
moment  with  regard  to  boys'  schools ;  and  I  think  it 
may  be  a  good  thing  in  a  university,  up  to  the  average 
ordinary  degree;  supposing,  for  instance,  that  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  were  such  as  it  used  to  be 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But  when  a  man  has 
settled  what  is  to  be  the  business  of  his  life,  and  has 
to  pursue  a  definite  course  of  study  in  relation  to  that 
busiuess,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  ought  on  no  account 
whatever  to  be  limited  to  the  teaching  of  any  one 
person,  on  any  subject.  So  far  as  I  know,  speak- 
ing generally  of  medical  teaching,  there  is  hardly  a 
person  to  be  named  who,  I  think,  should  be  reason- 
ably trusted  with  the  entire  teaching  of  any  body  of 
students.  I  have  often  heard  Sir  Joseph  Lister 
discuss  this  question,  and  he  entertains  very  strongly 
the  view  that  students  should  be  examined  by  their 
own  teachers.  If  Sir  Joseph  Lister  were  the  teacher, 
]  think  I  would  admit  it.  But  there  are  very  few 
teachers  like  nim,  with  either  the  completeness  of 
work  or  the  completeness  of  knowledge.  And  for 
London,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  limit  a  student  to  what 
his  teacher  can  te;ich  him,  is  altogether  fallacious  in 
any  pursuit  like  medicine.  No  teacher  in  the 
ordinary  course  can  teach  all  that  a  man  should  learn  ; 
nor  is  there  any  teacher  so  infallible  that  a  student 
should  think  all  he  says  is  right,  or  always  the  best 
thing  that  he  can  learn,  or  all  that  he  should  be 
exa  mined  in.  No  student  shoull  be  discouraged 
from  studying  his  professional  subjects  in  any  books 
which  are  deemed  at  the  time  of  most  repute.  More- 
over, in  regard  to  this,  there  is  another  fact.  The 
preparation  I'm'  examinations  is  not.  that  which  is  given 
by  a  course  of  lectures.  All  of  us  who  have  been 
examined  know  that  there  is  a  certain  skill  in  answer- 
ing questions,  and  a  certain  ,~kill  even  in  understanding 


what  the  question  is,  which  make  it  very  advisable 
that  a  student  should  have  gone  through  a  course  of 
examinations,  again  and  again,  by  those  who  are 
carefully  studying  how  to  teach  for  examinations. 
And  this,  I  may  say,  does  not  imply  that  one  would 
always,  if  ever,  encourage  the  system  of  what  is  called 
cramming  ;  but  in  every  well  ordered  medical  school 
there  is  at  this  time  a  system  by  which,  on  every 
subject,  there  are  junior  teachers;  and  while  a  pro- 
fessor gives  all  the  general  principles  and  more 
important  lessons,  the  junior  teachers  are  constantly 
examining  and  preparing  for  examinations,  and  that 
with  very  great  advantage ;  teaching  many  things 
which  are  not  taught  by  the  professors,  and  enabling 
students  to  learn  many  things  taught  by  others,  but 
not  by  the  one  especially  teaching  them. 

1207.  The  way  that  matter  has  been  put  to  us, 
according  to  my  recollection,  is  something  like  this: 
that  if  the  teacher  examines,  or  is  one  of  the  exa- 
miners, that  ensures  great  attention  to  his  instruction 
by  the  pupils  whom  he  teaches  ;  and  that  if  he  is  not, 
then  the  pupils,  knowing  beforehand  the  names  of 
the  examiners,  will  try  to  find  out  what  books  the 
particular  examiners  have  written,  ar  what  are  their 
particular  views ;  so  that  they  have  their  attention 
withdrawn  irom  those  who  are  teaching  them  to  those 
who  are  not  teaching  but  will  examine  them  ? — I  think 
if  a  teacher  is  to  appeal  to  bis  students  that  they  must 
learn  from  him  only,  because  they  are  going  to  be 
examined  by  him,  he  will  teach  on  a  very  narrow  basi3. 

1208.  I  do  not  quite  understand  it  so  ;  but  merely 
that  it  was  a  greater  security  for  their  paying  attention 
to  their  regular  instruction,  and  not  wandering  afield 
to  find  out  what  the  examiners  may  be  likely  to  think 
or  teach  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would  be  felt  by  any 
teacher  who  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  thoroughly 
able  to  teach  his  class ;  he  would,  by  other  means 
than  that,  attract  their  attention  :  especially  by  illus- 
trations, or  by  his  own  earnestness  or  capacity. 

1209.  Another  advantage  is  thought  to  be  derivable 
irom  giving  some  voice  to  the  actual  teachers,  in  this 
way,  that  there  would  be  a  fair  chance  of  finding  out, 
not  merely  what  a  man  does  not  know,  but  what  he 
does  know  ? — I  think  a  good  examiner  would  find 
that  out  very  fairly,  even  though  he  had  not  taught  the 
students ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  seems  to 
me  impossible  that  teachers  of  all  the  students  should 
be  always  present.  If  you  have  students  coming  from 
six,  eight,  or  more  different  schools,  you  cannot  have 
a  teacher  on  each  subject  from  every  school. 

1210.  (Dr.  Ball.)  As  long  as  the  examiner  is  a 
teacher  of  one  college,  and  only  one  college,  the 
university  examination  gives  no  advantage  to  one 
student  over  another;  but  if  you  have  two  or  three 
colleges  in  the  university,  it  is  obvious  that  the  college 
to  which  the  examiner  belongs  has  an  advantage 
over  the  others  ? — Yes. 

1211.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  do  practically  make 
use  of  the  services  of  teachers  of  particular  colleges 
as  your  examiners  ? — But  we  never  have  one  exa- 
miner sitting  alone. 

1212.  No;  but  as  a  fact  among  your  examiners 
there  are  some,  I  do  not  know  how  many,  who  belong, 
we  will  say,  to  the  teaching  staff  of  University  College  ? 
—Yes. 

1213.  So  far  as  that  goes  such  advantage  as  there 
is  in  having  an  examiner  who  has  taught  them  would 
be  obtained  by  the  students  of  University  College, 
but  not  by  the  students  of  King's  College  ? — But  the 
other  examiner  would  not  be  a  University  College 
man  ;  and  if  he  asked  questions  which  the  students 
answered  in  the  University  College  fashion,  and  he 
thought  this  incorrect,  the  University  College  examiner 
sitting  by  him  would  say,  "  I  hold  it  to  be  true."  I 
quite  feel,  although  I  think  it  is  an  error  to  consider 
that  students  should  be  examined  by  their  teachers, 
yet  that  the  influence  of  teachers  should  be  in  the 
university,  I  will  not  say  materially  greater,  but  more 
regularly  formal,  and  carefully  arranged,  than  it  is 
now  ;  so  that  the  Senate,  while  retaining  its  l  ight  of 
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finally  deciding  all  questions,  should  be  more  im- 
mediately in  possession  of  what  is  the  general  feeling 
among  the  teachers  as  to  any  change  in  the  systems 
of  examination. 

1214.  To  introduce  a  perfectly  strange  examiner, 
unless  the  subjects  are  such  as  everybody  teaches 
substantially  in  the  same  way,  might  carry  a  whole 
class  of  students  entirely  off  the  ground  they  are 
accustomed  to,  and  bring  them  into  new  ground, 
might  it  not  ? — That  would  be  the  case  if  there  were 
only  two  colleges,  and  only  one  of  them  had  an 
examiner  on  the  board ;  he  might  reject  all  the 
students  of  the  other  college. 

1215.  It  is  supposed,  for  example,  that  one  examiner 
might  like  to  examine  upon  the  most  novel  theories 
which  Lord  Justice  Fry  thinks  is  not  desirable,  and 
another  might  take  exactly  the  opposite  view ;  the 
students  would  not  have  an  equal  chance  under  each 
of  those  two  examiners  ? — No. 

1216.  But  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
teaching  of  the  one  or  the  other  would  of  course  be 
examined  in  that  which  they  had  been  taught? — The 
other  examiner  than  the  one  examining  in  all  novel 
doctrines  would,  so  far  as  possible,  correct  what  he 
would  deem  errors ;  and  in  the  final  adjudication 
upon  the  examination  each  would  represent  his  view, 
and  they  would  come  to  the  best  conclusion  they 
could.  That,  I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  saying,  has 
been  carefully  guarded  against  in  the  University  of 
London,  by  the  fact  that  the  registrar  is  by  a  byelaw 
required  to  be  present  at  the  decisions  upon  examina- 
tions and  may  therefore,  by  conference  with  the  two 
examiners  who  may  differ,  determine,  or  help  to 
determine,  what  the  result  should  be.  Quite  recently 
there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  a  thesis  on  mathematics  presented  to  the  university ; 
the  examiners  did  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
and  a  third  examiner  was  called  in  to  decide. 

1217.  I  do  not  fully  understand  what  you  said 
about  the  registrar  unless  he  acts  himself  as  a  quasi 
third  examiner  ? — He  is  not  an  examiner,  but  after 
many  years'  experience,  Mr.  Milman  is  himself  a 
person  so  able  to  judge  in  such  matters  that  he  may 
be  safely  entrusted  with  the  duty  ;  he  has  acted  for  so 
many  years,  hearing  the  decision  of  the  examiners  and 
the  grounds  of  decision,  that  he  is  a  competent  judge 
between  any  two  examiners  who  may  differ ;  at  least  he 
may  put  them  on  the  course  of  agreeing. 

1218.  {Sir  William  Thomson.)  Are  all  the  examina- 
tions chiefly  viva,  voce  ? — No,  they  are  both  written 
and  viva  voce. 

1219.  Does  the  registrar  or  anybody  besides  one 
examiner  take  the  responsibility  for  particular  questions 
set  in  the  printed  examination  papers  ? — Both  exami- 
ners take  the  responsibility. 

1220.  Is  each  examiner  responsible  for  one  paper,  or 
is  the  body  of  examiners  responsible  for  all  ? — There 
are  only  two  examiners  on  each  subject,  and  each  is 
equally  responsible  for  all  the  questions. 

1221.  Is  the  greater  part  of  the  examination  written 
or  viva  voce  ? — Much  more  time  is  occupied  in  writing 
than  in  the  viva,  voce  examination  ;  but  I  think  the 
examinations  are  held  of  equal  weight  in  the  final 
summing  up. 

1222.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  else  you  would 
like  to  add  ? — Something  was  said  about  the  value  of 
the  degree  of  the  University  of  London,  and  I  collected 
from  the  medical  directory  the  other  evening  an 
account  of  the  higher  offices  in  London  which  are 
held  by  the  graduates  of  different  universities.  Let  me 
say  at  once  that  I  do  not  profess  that  this  represents 
exactly  in  numbers  the  relative  value  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  degree  and  those  of  others,  because 
most  of  the  University  of  London  graduates  are  men 
who  have  studied  in  London,  and  who  are  therefore 
attached  to  their  several  hospitals  ;  but  there  is  this 
remarkable  fact  in  it.  I  took  out  the  number  of  all 
the  physicians,  assistant  physicians,  and  obstetric 
physicians  in  the  London  hospitals  with  schools  to  see 
irom  what  universities  they  derive  their  degrees ; 
and  this  is  the  result :  out  of  the  total  number,  the 


University  of  London  has  given  58  and  nil  the  other  Sir  J.  Pnget, 
English  and  Scotch  universities  have  given  64,  and  Bart.,F.R.S. 
the  Irish  four  ;  so  that  the  University  of  London  7  j~j  ~8g8 
has  really  provided  58  of  the  leading  physicians  ' 
of  London,  as  against  68  provided  by  all  the  other 
universities.  And  I  should  like  this  also  to  be 
noticed ;  that  Cambridge  out  of  the  total  number 
has  supplied  23,  Oxford  has  supplied  15,  Edin- 
burgh has  supplied  15,  Glasgow  has  supplied  two, 
Aberdeen  has  supplied  five,  Durham  has  supplied 
none,  and  St.  Andrew's  has  supplied  four.  The  fact 
would  be  of  no  great  importance  if  it  were  not  for 
this  by  the  side  of  it  :  I  believe  that  if  the  total 
number  of  physicians  in  London  bearing  the  titles 
of  doctor  of  medicine  and  bachelor  of  medicine 
were  taken,  those  from  Scotland  would  enormously 
outnumber  the  whole  of  those  from  England,  and, 
though  I  would  not  speak  positively,  yet  my  im- 
pression is  that  St.  Andrews  has  in  London  a  larger 
number  of  graduates  than  those  of  any  other  university . 
I  think  it  may  well  be  maintained  that  it  is  absolutely 
advisable  that  the  highest  degree  should  still  be  main- 
tained in  the  University  of  London,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  educating  men  of  high  mental  power,  but 
because  so  many  of  these  become  our  teachers  in  the 
London  schools,  and  upon  them,  therefore,  depends 
in  great  measure  what  shall  be  the  condition  of 
medical  students  in  the  next  generation. 

1223.  I  understand  you  to  concur  in  what  was  said 
by  Lord  Justice  Fry  as  to  the  objections  to  another 
degree-giving  university  concurrently  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  ? — I  think  so,  indeed,  and  I  think  the 
practical  difficulty  would  be,  if  the  university  is  to 
give  a  degree  in  anv  sense  higher  than  the  diplomas 
granted  by  the  two  colleges,  that  we  should  have 
in  London  not  only  four  degrees,  but  four  degrees  of 
degrees.  We  should  have  the  degree  of  the  colleges, 
something  a  little  higher  in  the  degree  of  the  teaching 
university,  and  something  still  higher  in  the  degree 
of  the  University  of  London,  which  I  think  it  would 
be  impossible  to  distinguish  by  any  appropriate  title. 
And  besides  these  we  should  have  the  mere  license  to 
practice  given  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

1224.  {Dr.  Ball.)  Would  having  representation 
of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  on  the 
University  of  London  do  away  with  the  reasonable 
complaints  of  the  medical  profession? — It  has  not 
yet  been  found  possible  to  adjust  the  degrees  of  the 
University  of  London  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
medical  profession,  unless  by  so  lowering  the  standard 
of  doctor  of  medicine  that  it  would  lose  its  characteristic 
of  being  an  honour. 

1225.  In  the  Victoria  University  I  see  there  is 
introduced  a  difference  from  your  charter  and  plan  in 
describing  the  persons  who  have  composed  the  govern- 
ing body  ;  there  is  a  sixth  class  of  persons  representing 
the  several  colleges  in  the  university.  That  would 
introduce,  if  we  connected  University  and  King's 
Colleges,  the  heads  of  those  colleges  who  are  not  at 
present  in  the  Senate.  Would  not  that  be  an  improve- 
ment ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

1226.  {Chairman.)  That  is,  in  effect,  part  of  the 
scheme  that  was  mentioned  to  us  by  Lord  Justice  Fry  ? 
— Tes.  Sir  John  Lubbock  reminds  me  that  we  used 
to  have  them  on  the  Senate. 

1227-  {Dr.  Ball.)  But  they  are  not  there  at  present  ? 
—No. 

1228.  {Chairman.)  And  not  as  representatives  of 
those  bodies  ? — No.  T  think  I  misunderstood  your 
question  about  the  two  colleges  being  included  in  the 
Senate  as  proposed  by  this  scheme  of  Lord  Justice 
Fry.  A  proposal  that  the  heads  of  those  colleges 
should  be  included,  is  not  in  his  scheme. 

1229.  {Dr.  Ball.)  But  you  would  not  object  to 
having  them  on  it  ? — No. 

1230.  Chairmnan.)  What  I  had  in  my  eye  was  the 
proposal  the  Senate  should  consist  of,  amongst  others, 
30  ordinary  members,  of  wbom  six  should,  if  and  when 
the  following  bodies  should  become  constituent 
colleges,  represent  University  College,  King's  College, 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the 
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Council  of  Legal  Education,  or  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  ? — Fes. 

1231.  Eacli  college  would  have  a  certain  number 
of  representatives  on  the  faculty  or  faculties  of  the 
university,  according  to  the  instruction  given  in  the 
college  ? — £es. 

1232.  That  is  the  scheme  of  the  20th  July  1885  ? 
— That  is  the  rejected  scheme. 


1233.  I  did  not  mean  that  it  was  agreed  to  or 
adopted,  but  that  it  was  one  of  the  schemes  under  con- 
sideration ? — Yes.  It  was  not  that  those  colleges 
should  be  under  the  university,  but  that  King's 
College  and  University  College  should  he  entitled  to 
s-end  representative;. 


The  Avitness  withdrew, 


STATEMENT  BY  SIR  JAMES  PAGET,  BART. 
(Sent  to  the  Commission  subsequently  to  his  giving  evidence.) 


In  many  portions  of  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Royal  Commission  there  are  indications  of  error  or 
misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  examinations 
for  medical  degrees  in  the  University  of  London. 
Especially,  the  examinations  are  spoken  of  as  being  too 
severe  and  too  scientific  to  be  passed  by  many  students 
on  whom  an  M.D.  degree  might  justly  be  conferred. 

I.  Beginning  with  the  matriculation  examination, 
it  is  said  that  it  requires  more  knowledge  than  can 
fairly  be  expected  in  a  student  of  17  or  18,  unless  he 
has  been  educated  in  one  of  the  best  schools,  or  be  of 
unusual  ability  ;  that  the  subjects  are  too  numerous, 
and  that  the  requisite  knowledge  is  commonly  attained 
by  "  cramming." 

In  answer  to  these  statements  it  may  be  said — 

T.  a.  There  are  no  indications  of  students  being 
deterred.  The  number  of  candidates  for  matriculation 
has  constantly  increased.  It  has  been  doubled  every 
12  years,  without  any  increase  in  the  proportion 
rejected  ;  and  in  the  last  half-yearly  examination  there 
were  1,779  candidates,  of  whom  1,041  passed. 

I.  6.  In  last  year's  registration  by  the  Medical 
Council  of  students  qualified  to  begin  the  study 
of  medicine  by  having  passed  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation either  in  a  university,  or  in  the  Cambridge 
or  Oxford  local  centres,  or  in  one  of  many  other  places 
sanctioned  by  the  Council,  only  one  of  the  examina- 
tions had  been  passed  by  more  than  that  for  the 
matriculation  of  the  University.  This  one  was  the 
examination  held  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Medical  Council,  and  the  most 
convenient  for  the  majority  of  English  students  in- 
tending to  proceed  in  medicine.  It  was  passed  by 
325  of  the  students,  and  281  passed  the  matricu- 
lation. 

I.  c.  The  subjects  arc  not  more  numerous  than  in 
the  majority  of  the  corresponding  examinations  recog- 
nised by  the  Medical  Council.  They  are  the  same  as 
in  that  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

I.  d.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  exactly  the  degrees 
of  severity  in  different  examinations  on  the  same 
subjects  ;  but  the  proportion  of  candidates  rejected 
at  the  matriculation  is  not  more  than  the  average  ai 
the  other  examinations,  and  is  considerably  less  than 
at  the  examination  by  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
though  this  is  generally  regarded  as  setting  a  lower 
standard,  and  the  candidates  are  generally  drawn  from 
similar  classes  of  students. 

I.  e.  As  to  "  cramming,"  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  is  more  resorted  to  for  the  matriculation  than  for 
any  other  examination  of  the  kind. 

II.  The  examinations  after  matriculation  which 
must  be  passed  for  the  MB.  and  the  M.D.  degrees 
are  also  said  to  be  too  many,  too  difficult,  and  toy 
scientific,  rather  than  practical. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered — 

II.  a.  Tim  subjects  of  study  are  exactly  the  same  as 
for  nearly  all  other  medical  degrees  and  diplomas, 
with  the  exception  of  an  examination  in  elementary 
biology  at  the  very  beginning  of  study. 

11.6.  The  number  and  order  of  the  examinations 
arc  also  the  same,  except  in  that  two  years  instead  of 
one  must  elapse  between  the  first  and  second. 


II.  c.  The  time  required  for  passing  them  all  is  the 
same  as  for  other  degrees  or  diplomas  qualifying  for 
practice.  All  those  required  for  the  M.B.  may  be 
passed  in  four  years,  and  although  many  students  take 
five  years,  this  is  no  more  than  many  do,  who  pass  the 
conjoint  examination  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  is  not  more  than,  I  believe,  would  be 
made  compulsory  on  all  students  if  it  were  not  for  the 
additional  expense  of  a  fifth  year's  study. 

II.  d.  As  for  the  examination  being  what  irs  called 
too  scientific  and  n'ot  practical,  there  is  not  in  the 
University  any  examination  whatever  in  any  of  the 
specially  scientific  subjects  after  the  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year's  study  is  passed  ;  and  the 
examinations  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery, 
are  wholly  practical.  They  are,  for  the  M.B.,  in 
range  and  methods,  similar  to  those  of  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  examiners  are 
always  selected  from  among  physicians  of  high  repute, 
who  are  in  practice,  and  are,  or  recently  have  been, 
teachers ;  they  are  chosen  from  all  schools  indiffer- 
ently :  and  the  examination  differs  in  nothing  from 
otheis  of  which  the  passing  confers  the  right  to  prac- 
tice except  in  being  more  complete  and  more  difficult 
than  some  are.  I  think  it  certain,  both  from  my  own 
observation  and  fiom  the  opinions  of  others,  that  the 
examinations  fur  the  M.B.  degree  of  the  University 
could  be  passed  by  any  of  those  who  pass  creditably 
the  conjoint  examination  of  the  two  royal  colleges. 
Especially,  in  the  final  examinations,  there  is  nothing 
more  scientific,  nothing  less  practical,  in  the  one  than 
in  the  other. 

III.  I  would  say  the  same  of  the  examination  for 
the  M.D.  degree.  It  is  in  the  same  sense  practical, 
whether  in  its  written,  or  oral,  or  clinical  part,  as  is 
the  final  examination  for  the  M.B. ;  there  is  nothing 
in  it  more  theoretical,  or  what  is  called  scientific,  than 
there  is  in  the  difficult  parts  of  any  busy  physician's 
daily  practice.  Only  it  requires,  as  does  the  M.D.  in 
most  other  universities,  two  years'  longer  study  and 
more  and  higher  knowledge  than  does  the  examination 
for  the  M.B. 

In  maintaining  this  standard  much  higher  than  that 
requisite  for  the  mere  right  to  practice,  the  Uni- 
versity is  not  alone,  even  in  London,  as  the  College 
of  Surgeons  admits  members  to  its  fellowship  after 
longer  study  and  a  severe  examination  ;  the  College 
of  Physicians,  by  careful  selection. 

I  mentioned  in  my  evidence  some  facts  in  proof  of 
the  high  positions  occupied  by  doctors  of  medicine  of 
the  London  University.  One  was  that  from  among 
them  have  been  selected  nearly  half  of  the  physicians 
and  of  the  assistant  and  obstetric  physicians  to  the 
principal  hospitals  in  London.  This  may,  at  least, 
show  that  the  studies  and  examinations  necessary  for 
the  degree,  did  not  tend  to  make  them  unpractical. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a  large  number  of  the  lead- 
ing provincial  physicians,  and  of  the  many  surgeons 
of  repute  who  hold  the  M.B.  of  the  University.  And 
a  yet  stronger  evidence  of  the  eminence  in  practice 
of  the  physicians  who  hold  the  University  degree  is 
in  the  list  of  the  fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  They  are  carefully  selected  from  the 
members  of  most  repute,  wherever  they  may  be  in 
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practice.  The  number  elected  in  the  last  20  years, 
among  whom  are  graduates  of  20  universities,  is  205 ; 
and  of  these  64  have  the  degrees  of  the  University  of 
London.  .  ■'■ 

Again,  it  is  observed  that  comparatively  tew  ot 
those  who  take  the  M.B.  in  London  proceed  to  the 
M.D. ;  and  this  is  regarded  as  a  fault  of  the  exami- 
nation'. The  proportion  of  those  who  do  take  the 
higher  decree  is  greater  in  London  than  in  Cam- 
bridge;  anil  in  both  cases  the  diminution  may  be 


explained  without  discredit  to  the  examinations. 
Some  of  the  graduates  after  taking  the  M.B.  become 
surgeons  and  would  rather  not  be  deemed  physicians ; 
some  go  at  once  into  practice,  and  have  no  opportunity 
or  no  inclination  for  continuing  the  studious  clinical 
work  requisite  for  the  higher  degree ;  and  some  are 
content  with  the  M.B.  which,  by  courtesy,  is  regarded 
as  giving  the  title  of  doctor. 

James  Paget. 


Sir  J.  Paget, 
Bart. 

7  July  1888 


Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  examined. 


1234.  (Chairman.)  You  represent  the  University 
of  London  in  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

1234a.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Lord 
Justice  Fry  and  Sir  James  Paget?— Yes;  I  have 
heard  the  evidence,  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  the  previous  evidence  also  which  has  been 
given. 

1235.  May  we  take  it  that  you  agree  generally 
with  their  evidence,  subject  to  any  observations  on 
particular  points  which  you  may  wish  to  make  ? — 
Yes. 

1236.  The  Commission  will  be  glad  to  hear  what 
you  may  wish  to  say  on  any  particular  point  ? — I  may 
mention  that  when  I  had  the  honour  of  being  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  T  was  extremely  anxious 
to  bring  the  different  colleges  into  more  intimate 
association  with  the  Senate ;  but  I  was  at  once  met 
with  the  fact,  which  1  think  has  not  been  quite 
brought  out  by  any  of  the  evidence,  that  the  number 
of  bodies  who  send  their  students  for  examination  is 
so  very  large — there  are  something  like  200  different 
bodies  who  send   up  students   for   examination  — 
and  it  seemed  under  those  circumstances,  that  it 
was  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  take  the  initiative 
in  the   matter,  although   I   was   very  glad  when 
it  was  taken    up    by  others.    I  think,   also,  that 
there  is  some  misapprehension  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the  University  of  London  to  teaching.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  University  is  purely  an  exa- 
mining body,  and  that  it  proceeds  upon  the  principle  • 
that  the  regular  instruction  in  a  teaching  institution 
is  not  of  importance.    I  do  not  think  that  the  Senate 
would  admit  that.  No  doubt  it  does  proceed  upon  the 
principle  that  it  should  not  be  a  sine  qua  non  ;  but  I 
think  that  is  admitted  by  almost  everyone,  at  any  rate 
no  one  has  proposed  to  abolish  the  university,  or  has 
alleged  that  access  to  its  degrees  should  be  confined  to 
those  who  have  studied  in  some  favoured  institutions. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  sense  in  which  the  university  is  a 
purely  examining  body  ;  but  in  that  sense  so  might 
the  Victoria  University  be  said  to  be  a  purely  examin- 
ing body  ;  because  the  teaching  there  is  carried  on,  and 
very  well  carried  on,  by  the  colleges.    And  indeed  even 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  teaching  is  done  mainly 
in  the  colleges.     Of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  overlook 
or  undervalue  the  intercollegiate  lectures,  and  indeed 
if  it  had  not  been  for  our  relations  to  University 
College,  which  have  been  already  several  times  alluded 
to,  I  think  we  should  have  certainly  considered  whether 
it  would  not  be  desirable  that  we  should  institute 
lectures  in  the  metropolis,  which  should  be  open  to  all 
our  undergraduates. 

1237.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  And  confined  to 
them  ? — I  could  not  say  that,  because,  practically,  the 
matter  never  was  considered.  We  thought  we  were  pre- 
cluded from  doing  so  by  the  understanding  which 
always  existed,  and  the  connexion  which  always  existed, 
between  us  and  University  College ;  and,  therefore,  that 
subsequent  point  of  concentration  never  came  before  us. 
The  fact  that  the  colleges  whose  students  we  examine 
are  not  confined  to  metropolitan  colleges,  and  that  we  do 
not  exclude  any  from  our  examinations,  gives  rise  to  the 
statement  that  the  University  of  London  differs  from 
others' in  its  not  beins;  a  teaching  university  ;  but  never- 
theless I  think  the  statement  is  somewhat  misleading 
because  very  many  of  our  graduates  have  studied 
in  some  college,  although  they  have  not  all  done 
I  54490. 


so.    The  proposed  university  is  generally  spoken  of 
by  its  advocates  as  a  teaching   university ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  suggestion  to  admit  medical 
colleges  into  the  proposed  new  university  is  to  a 
certain  extent  an  abandonment  of  the  central  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  advocated.    There  are  a  great 
many  medical  schools,  and  they  do  not  give  general 
university  training  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ; 
and  if  these  schools  are  to  be  admitted,  where  is  the 
line  to  be  drawn,  and  where  would  it  practically 
differ  from  the   constitution  of  the  University  of 
London,  excepting  that  the  medical  colleges  would  in 
that  case  have,  I  presume,  the  right  to  nominate  repre- 
sentatives on  the  central  governing  body  ?  Moreover, 
as  Sir  James  Paget  has  just  said,  until  quite  lately, 
both  University  College  and  King's  College  were 
well  represented  on  the  Senate  of  the  University. 
Not  only  was  the  late  head  of  King's  College,  Dr. 
Barry,  on  it,  but  the  Dean  of  Westminster  was  on  it; 
and  at  the  very  time  when  the  University  College 
decided  to  apply  for  a  new  charter,  five  members  of  the 
governing  body  of  University  College,  were  on  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London.    And  again,  we  are  told 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  infuse  into  the  examining 
body  of  the  University  of  London  some  persons  well 
acquainted  with  the  actual  requirements  of  the  medical 
profession.    I  should  like  to  point  out,  with  reference 
to  that  observation,  that  without  mentioning  all,  we 
have  the  advantage  of  the  presence  of  Sir  James 
Paget,  Dr.  Buchanan,  Sir  William  Gull,  Professor 
Huxley,  Sir  William  Jenner,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Pye- 
Smith,  Dr.  Quain,  and  Dr.  Wilks.  So  that  the  medical 
profession  is  well   and  strongly  represented  in  the 
Senate  of  the  university. 

1238.  You  have  mentioned  very  eminent  names,  but 
is  Professor  Huxley  a  medical  practitioner  ? —Pro- 
fessor Huxley  is  intimately  associated  with  medical 
bodies;  he  is  a  medical  man,  although  he   does  not 
practise.    At  the  same  time  I  think  there  would  be 
a  distinct  advantage  that  we   should  not  only  have 
the  benefit  of  their  presence  on  the  Senate,  but  that 
they  should  to  a  certain  extent  be  there  in  a  repre- 
sentative  character,   as   actually   representing  the 
institutions,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  case 
at  present.    But  that  has  partly  arisen,  no  doubt, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Crown  has  always  bad-very 
many  nominations  on  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London.    Then  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  the  new  university,  which  shall  confer  its 
degrees  on  those  who  have  undergone  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  in  an  efficient  teaching  institu- 
tion.   That  I  would  venture  to  submit  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  already  does,  although  it  is  quite 
true  that  it  does  not  confine  its  degrees  to  such 
students.    It  has  also  been  brought  forward  as  an 
argument  that  the  University  of  London  does  not 
altogether  fulfil  the  demand  for  the  higher  education  in 
London  at  present,  because  the  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  state  of  education  has  been  shown  from  a 
commercial  point   of  view.     But  that  feeling  is  not 
specially  prevalent  in  the  metropolis.    On  the  con- 
trary the  resolutions  which  I  suppose  were  referred 
to  in  that  remark  were  unanimously  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  ; 
I   had   the  honour  of  moving  them ;  and,  so  far 
from  indicating  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  system 
of  examinations  in  the  University  of  London,  the 
resolutions   specially  advocated  great  attention  to 
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SK*         science  and  modern  languages,  on  which  the  univer- 
*j?  ^^MP     S^  ^aS  a^wa78  sPeciaUy  insisted.    I  think,  there- 
a'  '    '  '    fore,  so  far  as  they  indicate  anything,  they  rather 
7  July  )  888.    indicate  the  approval  of  the  system  which  the  Univer- 

 sity  of  London  has  endeavoured  to  support.  Then, 

with  reference  to  the  remark  that  Germany,  with  a 
population  of  45,000,000,  has  24,000  university  stu- 
dents, whereas  England,  with  a  population  of 
26,000,000,  only  has  5,000  students,  I  should  venture 
to  submit  that  that  is  rather  a  misleading  statement, 
because  that  5,000  only  includes  the  students  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,  and  Manchester ;  and  I 
believe  that  at  present,  even  including  only  those 
institutions  the  numbers  would  be  larger ;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  are  many  other  institutions  in  Eng- 
land which  really  correspond  to  the  German  universi- 
ties, and  which  1  think  in  any  reasonable  comparison 
ought  to  be  included,  but  which  are  not  there  taken 
into  account. 

1239.  {Professor  Stokes.)  Institutions  which  give  in- 
struction, but  do  not  give  a  degree,  you  mean  ?--  Quite 
so.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  tlfer^e  should 
be  another  degree-giving  body  in  London,  to  give 
medical  degrees,  I  should  only  like  just  to  say  that  I 
think  there  would  be  an  additional  disadvantage  in 
that  besides  those  which  have  been  mentioned  ;  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  medical  schools  to  adapt 
their  courses  to  both  the  institutions,  and  it  would 
be  better  that  there  should  be  one  institution  giving 
degrees ;  and  if  our  degrees  are  at  present  too 
high  (which  is  a  point  upon  which  I  should  not  of 
course  be  competent  to  express  an  opinion),  still  1 
think  it  would  be  better  in  that  case  that  there  should 
be  some  modification  in  our  degrees,  either  perhaps 
in  the  times  at  which  examinations  are  held,  or 
in  the  subjects  that  might  be  required,  or  in  the 
formation  of  two  classes,  our  present  standard  con- 
stituting the  honours  or  first  division,  rather  than  that 
there  should  be  two  different  bodies  giving  medical 
degrees  in  London.  I  think  those  are  the  remarks 
I  should  like  to  make,  and  on  the  whole  I  concur 
generally  with  the  evidence  which  has  been  given 
by  Sir  James  Paget  and  by  Sir  Edward  Fry. 

The  witnes 


1240.  (Dr.  Ball.)  You  would  not  object  to  have 
the  two  colleges  affiliated  to  you  with  representation 
on  the  governing  body  ? — On  the  contrary,  I  should 
be  extremely  glad.  I  have  been  for  a  long  time 
anxious  for  some  closer  association.  And  I  am  glad 
to  be  reminded  upon  .  that  point.  There  has  been 
a  statement  that  the  University  of  London  at  an 
early  period  of  its  career  abandoned  teaching.  That 
is  not  perfectly  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Senate  never  did  teach  from  the  commencement.  The 
Senate  worked  side  by  side  with  University  College, 
and  never  taught  in  the  sense  of  teaching  separately 
from  the  colleges.  What  happened  afterwards  was 
that  there  was  a  considerable  demand  on  behalf 
of  many  medical  men,  schoolmasters,  and  others  who 
had  not  had  the  advantage  when  young  of  going  to  a 
university  or  college,  but  who  half  taught  themselves, 
and  acquired  knowledge,  and  who  were  anxious  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  degree.  No  doubt  it  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Grote.  I  think  the  opening  of  our 
degrees  to  those  who  were  not  at  any  one  of  the 
associated  colleges  was  rather  pressed  upon  us  from 
outside,  and  we  consented  to  fulfil  what  appeared  to 
be  the  general  desire. 

1241.  The  University  of  London  is  maintained  by 
an  annual  grant,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  When  I  was  Vice- 
Chancellor  the  vote  was  about  1 2,000/.,  and  the  fees 
amounted  to  about  9,000/.,  leaving  the  expense  on  the 
grant  of  about  3,000/. 

1242.  At  all  events  it  has  12,000/.  from  the  State  ? 
— It  has  a  vote  of  about  12,000/.,  but  it  repays  about 
8,000/.  out  of  the  12,000/.  Those  were  the  figures  a 
little  while  ago  :  they  have  been  both  increasing.  Sir 
James  Paget  tells  me  that  last  year  the  grant  was 
13,000/.,  and  we  repaid  11,000/.,  the  difference  being 
therefore  2,000/. 

1243.  (Chairman.)  The  chief  expense,  I  suppose, 
is  in  the  conducting  of  examinations? — Yes.  There 
is  new  an  actual  difference  of  2,000/.  between  receipts 
and  repayments. 

1244.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Do  not  Government  provide  a 
building  ? — Yes. 

1245.  That  is  a  great  expense  saved  ? — Yes. 

withdrew. 


F.  J.  Wood,  Frederick  John  Woo 

Esq.,LL.D. 

  1246.  (Chairman.)  You  are  chairman  of  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  University  of  London  ? — Yes. 

1247.  Having  heard  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given  to-day,  is  there  anything  special  to  which  you 
wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commission  ? — All 
I  wish  is  not  to  give  evidence  so  much  as  by  request 
of  Convocation  to  show  deference  to  your  body,  and 
to  answer  any  questions  if  there  is  any  information  I 
can  give.  They  have  thought  it  advisable  that  I  should 
come,  not  simply  because  I  have  been  for  some  years 
chairman  of  Convocation,  but  also  because  I  am  one  of 
the  oldest  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  University.  I 
have  been  there  from  the  year  1856.  Sir  William 
Gull  and  I  were  put  on  in  that  year  ;  we  were  the 
first  graduate?,  I  believe,  who  were  placed  upon 
the  Senate  and  were  appointed  to  represent  the 
graduates  in  a  contest  that  was  then  going  on 
as  to  the  admission  of  graduates  not  the  corporate 
body  of  the  university.  Besides  that  I  was  about  37 
years  on  the  council  of  University  College,  and  I  only 
left  it  about  two  years  ago  in  consequence  of  questions 
coming  up  which  I  felt  made  it  difficult  for  me,  in  my 
position  as  chairman  of  Convocation,  to  remain  on 
that  body  while  they  were  taking  action  that  was 
rather  opposed  to  the  university.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances I  have  abstained  from  taking  part  in  either 
of  the  schemes  that  have  been  brought  forward, 
because  my  position  as  chairman  of  Convocation  re- 
quired that  I  should  hold  the  balance  evenly  between 
all  the  parties.  As  to  the  old  history  of  the  college  and 
the  university  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge. 
As  a  boy  I  knew  the  actual  founding  of  the  college, 
and  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  graduate  from  it  in  the 
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year  1840 ;  and  the  one  circumstance  that  over  and 
over  again  we  have  had  to  force  upon  the  legislature 
has  been  the  sort  of  contract  that  was  entered  into 
at  the  time  of  the  first  foundation  of  the  University  of 
London.  There  was,  as  I  think  your  Lordship  has 
heard,  at  that  time  a  vote  carried  in  the  House  of 
Commons  adversely  to  the  university  of  the  day  for 
conferring  a  charter  upon  what  is  now  called  Univer- 
sity College,  but  what  was  then  called  the  University 
of  London,  to  enable  them  to  confer  degrees.  When 
it  had  been  carried  the  Government  came  forward 
and  promised  that  if  the  college  would  give  up  the 
sort  of  quasi  claim  it  had  under  the  vote  to  be 
constituted  a  university,  and  would  consent  to  accept 
the  position  of  a  college,  they  would  found  a  sort 
of  imperial  university  with  power  to  confer  degrees, 
and  would  make  University  College  and  King's 
College  colleges  affiliated  to  it.  That  was  contained 
in  a  letter  written  by  the  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Spring- Pice,  to  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord 
John,  Pomilly,  in  which  the  former  expressed  the 
intention  o.f  the  Government  in  founding  the  new 
university  to  give  it  precisely  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  old  universities,  with 
the  exception  of  ecclesiastical  matters.  That  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  University  of  London,  so  consti- 
tuted, began  at  once  to  examine  for  and  to  confer  the 
degrees ;  but  those  degrees  were  merely  honorary 
titles,  and  did  not  confer  certain  legal  rights  possessed 
by  the  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  par- 
ticularly I  mean  with  respect  to  the  practice  of 
medicine.  The  doctors  of  medicine  of  the  University 
of  London  did  not  by  virtue  of  their  degrees  acquire 
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any  legal  right  whatever,  and  on  one  occasion  my 
predecessor  as  chairman  of  Convocation,  the  late  Dr. 
Storrar,  received  a  summons  threatening  him  with 
certain  penalties  for  practising  medicine  in  London 
merely   by    virtue    of    his   degree.     The  conse- 
quence was  that  Dr.  Storrar  came  down  and  saw 
me,  and  one  or   two  more  of  the  legal  members 
of  the  university,  and  consulted  us  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  led  to  the  formaticn  of  what  was 
then  called  the  Graduates  Committee,  of  which  for 
10  years  he  and  I  were  the  two  joint  chairmen. 
The  result  was  that  a  deputation  was   sent  down 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  of  which  I  was  chairman.  We 
represented  to  him  the  position  in  which  we  were ; 
that  any  graduate  of  the  University  of  London  who 
signed  lunacy  certificates,  or  gave  certificates  of  vacci- 
nation, or  did  any  act  of  that  sort,  was  liable  to 
prosecution  for  doing  so.    His  Lordship  agreed  with 
us  as  to  the  hardship,  and  recognised  the  pledge  given 
by  Mr.  Spring-Rice  to  Mr.  Romilly ;  and  the  result 
was  that  I  was  requested  to  draw,  and  did  draw,  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  by  which  the  same  rights  were  con- 
ferred upon  the   graduates   of  the   University  of 
London,  of  practising  medicine  by  virtue  of  their 
degrees,  as  were  enjoyed  by  those  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.    That  has  been  the  great  charter  under 
which  medical  graduates  have  been  able  to  practise 
their  profession  in  London  and  sign  certificates,  and 
so  on,  without  incurring  the  danger  of  any  prose- 
cutions.   It  has  been  just  in  accordance  with  that 
pledge  that  we  have  gone  on  from  time  to  time. 
The  university  has  felt  that  its  duty  was  as  expressed 
in  the  charter  was  to  examine  for  and  confer  degrees. 
It  has  felt  that  the  work  of  education,  teaching  by 
lectures,  and  so  on,  was  not  for  them  to  take  up, 
but  was  the  peculiar  province  of  the  colleges.  Then 
what  happened  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  the 
public  generally  to  the  examinations  was  this : — as 
first  founded  the  two  colleges  that  were  affiliated  were 
University  College  and  King's  College;  but  there 
was  a  power  to  affiliate  other  institutions.    That  was 
done  from  time  to  time,  and  then  I  am  afraid  I  must 
say  that  rather  designedly  (at  least  all  the  graduates 
so  believed  it)  certain  steps  were  taken  so  largely 
to  multiply  the  number  of  affiliated  institutions  that 
at  last  the  guarantee  of  a  man's  having  had  a  liberal 
education  that  was  obtained  by  a  certificate  of  his 
having  passed  through  certain  of  these  institutions 
was  so  small  as  to  be  practically  worthless.  The 
result  was  that  a  resolution  was  proposed  and  carried 
to  throw  the  university  open;  and  it  now,  has  the 
power  of  admitting  persons  who  come  up  and  present 
themselves  for  examination  although  they  have  not 
gone  through  any  of  these  institutions.    That  is  the 


case  1  should  say  with  regard  to  arts  and  laws 
not  medicine.  Men  coming  up  for  medicine  must 
come  from  some  of  the  large  recognised  hospitals  and 
schools ;  hut  with  that  exception  so  far  as  arts, 
science,  and  laws  are  concerned,  any  man  may  come 
up,  and  after  going  through  the  regular  course  of 
examinations  is  entitled  to  a  degree. 

;  1248.  {Dr.  Ball.)  The  Convocation  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  can  veto  any  addition  to  its  charter, 
can  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  it  has  but  few  powers,  but  that  is 
one  of  them. 

1249.  Would  they  accept  the  affiliation  of  the  two 
colleges  ? — They  are  affiliated  now  ;  they  have  never 
been  removed  from  us. 

1250.  Suppose  you  found  that  you  had  to  go  to 
Convocation,  would  they  accept  it  ? — I  can  only  give 
my  own  impression,  of  course ;  I  think  so.  For  the 
most  part  the  graduates  are  men  who  have  been  at 
those  colleges,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  they  would  desire  that  (heir  own  colleges 
should  be  excluded. 

1251.  (Chairman.)  What  you  mean  is,  that  so  far 
as  your* judgment  goes,  you  think  they  would  not 
object  to  enter  into  closer  relations? — No.  I  think 
there  is  a  very  general  feeling  indeed  against  the 
creating  of  further  universities.  I  think  there  is  a 
very  general  feeling  that  that  would  have  a  tendency 
to  create  a  Dutch  auction,  and  to  lower  down  and 
lower  down.  I  know  that  there  is  one  view  that  has 
been  taken  by  many  men  which  has  been  expressed  to 
me  with  regard  to  the  matter,  and  that  is  this ;  that 
while  there  is  a  good  deal  that  they  would  like  to  see 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  improving  the  position  of 
the  university,  aud  bringing  the  teachers  and  govern- 
ing men  of  the  colleges  into  much  closer  relation  with 
the  university,  a  great  many  men  think  it  might 
be  very  well  effected  by  the  present  university  with- 
out obtaining  any  new  charter  at  all ;  that  by  means 
of  regulations  and  byelaws  of  its  own,  it  might  very- 
well  do  it. 

1252.  Supposing  a  new  charier,  <5r  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment were  necessary,  you  do  not  anticipate  that  they 
would  object  to  the  principle  ? — No,  I  do  not,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge.  Of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  say, 
because  although  the  number  of  graduates  is  very 
large,  the  number  attending  the  meetings  of  Convo- 
cation is  not  generally  large ;  200  would  be  a  full 
meeting. 

1253.  What  is  the  total  number  of  graduates  quali- 
fied to  attend  ? — 2,700.  On  such  an  important  question 
as  the  acceptance  of  a  new  charter,  or  the  surrender 
of  the  old  charter,  no  doubt  there  would  be  a  large 
gathering. 


F.J.  Wood, 
Esq.,  LL.D. 

1  July  1888. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Saturday  next  at.  1 1  o'clock. 


SIXTH  DAY. 


Saturday,  14th  July  1888. 


The  Right  Hon. 


Present  : 
che  EARL  OF  SELBORNB,  D.C.L 


LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Hannen,  D.C.L. 
Sir  William  Thomson,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 


Professor  Stokes,  M.A.,  P.R.S.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  MA. 

J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


Mr,  Arthur  Milman,  M.A.,  examined. 


1254.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  Registrar  of  the 
University  of  London  ? — Yes. 

1255.  You  are  prepared  to  give  the  Commission 
information  upon  some  points  relative  to  this  inquiry  ; 
will  you  be  kind  enough  to  do  so  ? — I  have  had  some 


conversation  with  Sir  James  Paget,  and  I  have  also 
seen  the  evidence  of  Sir  James  Paget  and  Lord  Justice 
Fry ;  but  Sir  James  Paget  informed  me  that  certain 
questions  were  asked  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission on  which  I  should  probably  be  able  to  speak. 

PS 


Mr. 
A.  Milman, 
M.A. 

14  July  1888. 
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Mr.  1256.  Before  you  go  into  those  questions,  let  me 

A.  Milman,     ask  you  whether  you  concur  generally  in  the  evidence 

M-A-        of  Lord  Justice  Fry  and  Sir  James  Paget  ?— I  concur 

T~j   TB8„    with  it  in  principle. 
14  Jury  lass.        l25j  yQu  not;ce  any  p0jnta  on  which  you  wish 

to  qualify  that  concurrence  ?— Yes.  I  understood  that 
one  question  that  was  raised  was  as  to  the  actual 
practice  of  the  university  in  its  communication  with 
examiners,  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  our  pro- 
grammes and  syllabuses  were  drawn  out ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  stress  was  laid  by  Professor  Lankester  and 
others  on  the  want  of  communication  between  the 
university  and  its  examiners.  With  regard _  to  that 
point,  although,  as  was  stated  by  Lord  Justice  Fry, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  might  be  done  by 
making  the  communication  more  formal,  and  having 
a  more  recognised  system  of  carrying  it  on,  I  think 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  more  communication 
between  the  examiners  and  the  Senate  than  is  generally 
supposed.  I  have  been  carefully  over  the  minutes  for 
the  last  10  years,  and  I  find  that  no  really  important 
alteration  in  our  programmes  or  our  syllabuses  has 
been  made  without  consultation,  and  very  full  con- 
sultation, with  the  examiners. 

1258.  That  is  to  say,  with  the  examiners  for  the 
time  being? — Yes.  I  do  not  know  whether  tlie 
Commission  would  wish  to  have  a  few  notes  of  what 
has  been  done  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years.  1 
have  simply  taken  the.  most  important  cases  in  which 
we  have  made  alterations  in  our  regulations,  beginning 
with  the  year  1878,  when  we  revised  very  thoroughly 
our  programme  and  our  syllabuses  for  the  bachelor  of 
arts  examination.  I  find  that  letters  were  then  sent  to  a 
very  large  number  of  colleges,  and  to,  I  think,  all  the 
examiners,  and  to  many  past  examiners  in  the  faculty 
of  arts ;  that  we  had  answers  from  24  colleges  and 
from  about  ten  examiners  ;  and  that  it  was  only  after 
careful  consideration  of  those  answers  from  the 
colleges  and  the  examiners  that  the  Senate  by  its 
committee  proceeded  to  frame  new  regulations. 

1259.  What  were  the  colleges  that  you  communi- 
cated with  in  London  ?— They  would  have  been 
University  College  and  King's  College,  and  generally 
the  principal  colleges  that  used  to  stand  on  what  we 
call  our  affiliated  list. 

1260.  Did  you  communicate  with  the  medical 
colleges  ?— We  communicated  with  a  great  many  of 
the  country  colleges,  but  not  with  the  medical 
colleges,  because  it  was  a  matter  in  the  arts  faculty 
only.  Then  I  find  that  in  the  next  year  the  Senate 
took  up  the  consideration  of  the  advisability  of  making 
changes  in  our  examination  for  the  doctorate  of 
science,  and  of  the  propriety  of  recognising  independent 
research  as  part  of  the  qualifications  for  that  degree. 
I  find  that  in  that  case  we  communicated  not  only 
with  all  our  present  examiners,  but  with  a  large 
number  of  our  past  examiners  who  were  conversant 
with  the  matter  under  consideration.  An  objection 
was  raised  by  Professor  Lankester  in  his  evidence 
that  the  examiners  had  to  examine  candidates  on 
syllabuses  of  which  they,  the  examiners,  had  no  pre- 
vious knowledge,  and  over  which  they  had  no  control. 
In  point  of  fact  our  programme  in  zoology  was 
revised  in  1881  upon  a  scheme  suggested  by  the 
examiners,  of  whom  one  was  Professor  Lankester,  the 
other  being  Professor  Milnes  Marshall.  Their  pro- 
posals were  very  carefully  considered  by  a  committee 
of  the  Senate;  other  experts  were  also  consulted; 
and  with  some  modifications  the  programme  suggested 
by  our  examiners  was  adopted.  Then  in  1882  the 
Senate,  more  especially  in  consideration  of  certain 
resolutions  passed  by  Convocation,  began  to  be 
desirous  of  drawing  closer  the  bonds  that  united  us 
with  the  colleges  ;  and  it  was  considered  then  whether 
the  time  had  not  come  for  forming  boards  of 
studies,  and  so  forth.  The  Senate  did  not_  see 
their  way  to  the  formation  of  the  boards  at  that  time, 
but  they  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  expressing  in  a 
general  way  their  views  as  to  the  advisability  of 
closer  communication  with  the  colleges,  and  with  the 
examiners,  and  providing  for  not  informal  but  formal 


meetings  with  the  examiners,  and  for  formal  consulta- 
tion with  the  colleges  whenever  any  large  change  in 
the  regulations  that  were  likely  to  affect  the  colleges 
or  the  examiners  were  under  consideration.  After 
these  general  resolutions  had  been  passed  in  1883  was 
considered  a  scheme  which  did  not  affect  the  princi- 
ples of  examination,  but  which,  nevertheless,  involved 
considerable  administrative  change,  a  change  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  honours  and  pass  examinations 
had  previously  been  conducted.  Previously  we  had 
examined  the  whole  of  the  candidates  for  a  pass,  and 
then  such  of  them  as  wished  it  we  examined  for 
honours  in  special  subjects.  The  examinations  had 
become  very  large,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  labour,  time,  and  expense,  both  to  candidates 
and  to  examiners,  lost  in  the  examination  of  a  candidate 
twice  over,  first  for  a  pass  and  then  for  honours. 
(I  am  only  putting  it  in  quite  a  general  way.)  The 
general  drift  of  the  scheme  was  to  combine  the 
honours  and  the  pass  examination,  and  to  examine 
every  candidate  once  only  in  each  subject,  at  his 
option  either  for  a  pass  or  for  honours.  I  am  only 
instancing  this  to  show  what  means  were  taken  for 
ascertaining  the  opinions  of  the  examiners  and  the 
colleges.  The  committee  of  the  Senate,  having 
adopted  this  scheme  in  principle,  suspended  taking 
any  action  or  making  any  definite  recommendation  to 
the  Senate  upon  it  until  they  had  consulted  the 
examiners.  We  had  a  meeting  of  all  the  examiners 
who  were  concerned  in  any  way  in  the  conduct  of 
those  examinations,  and  the  scheme  was  placed  before 
them,  and  they  were  asked  to  express  their  opinion 
upon  it.  There  was  a  very  large  meeting  held,  at 
which  I  was  in  the  chair.  The  scheme  was  explained 
to  them,  and  they  all,  with  a  certain  reserve,  expressed 
their  general  approval  of  the  scheme,  and  made 
suggestions  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  might  be 
improved.  It  was  thought  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  get  any  very  large  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
the  larger  number  of  colleges  in  the  country,  but  the 
committee  selected  about  eight  of  our  principal  colleges, 
and  they  were  invited  to  send  representatives ;  and  at 
a  second  meeting  the  scheme  was  explained  to  the 
representatives  of  those  colleges,  and  it  was  generally 
approved  by  them.  It  was  only  adopted  by  the 
committee  and  passed  on  to  the  Senate  after  having 
obtained  this  general  approval  from  the  examiners, 
and  from  what  I  may  call,  I  suppose,  the  selected 
colleges,  King's  College  and  University  College  being 
two  of  them.  Then  in  1884  there  was  a  considerable 
change  made  in  the  detail  of  the  scientific  examinations, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  preliminary  scientific  examination 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine.  Previously, 
candidates  at  that  examination  had  been  examined 
first  in  zoology  and  then  in  botany.  It  was  thought 
advisable,  in  the  interests  of  education,  that  in  the 
same  way  as  the  science  candidates,  instead  of  being 
examined  separately  in  the  two  branches,  preliminary 
scientific  candidates  should  have  one  general 
examination  in  biology.  That  again  entailed  some 
little  revision  of  the  programme ;  but  before  adopt- 
ing this  plan  our  four  examiners,  two  in  botany 
and  two  in  zoology,  were  consulted.  They  were 
not  unanimous,  but  three  of  them  were  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  committee  of 
the  Senate,  and  on  the  advice  of  those  three  examiners, 
which  was  strongly  supported  by  Professor  Huxley, 
who  was  on  the  committee,  these  changes  were  made. 
Professor  Lankester  at  that  time  was  out  of  office. 
The  next  occasion  upon  which  1  find  that  there  was 
any  very  large  consultation  with  the  representatives 
of  the  colleges  and  with  the  examiners  was  on  the 
occasion  of  a  proposal  to  hold  the  preliminary  scientific 
examination,  that  is  to  say,  the  preliminary  medical 
examination,  twice  a  year,  it  having  previously  only 
been  held  once  a  year.  We  had  a  very  large  meeting 
of  representatives  from  the  medical  schools,  and  we 
had  also  a  great  deal  of  communication,  direct  and 
indirect,  with  the  examiners. 

1261.  When  you  speak  of  the  medical  schools,  do 
you  include  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ? 


» 
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— No,  I  mean  the  educational  bodies.  Then  in  1886 
we  revised  our  programme  for  the  matriculation 
examination.  In  that  case  the  basis  of  the  discussion 
was  a  scheme  which  had  been  considered  and  proposed 
in  Convocation.  That  scheme  came  before  the  Senate, 
and  before  taking  action  upon  it,  it  was  referred  in  tlie 
usual  way  to  our  committee  on  examinations,  and  we 
consulted  most  fully,  by  letter  and  in  many  personal 
interviews  which  I  had  with  them,  the  examiners  who 
were  concerned  in  conducting  that  examination.  Of 
course,  there  was  a  certain  divergence  of  opinion, 
but  when  we  had  got  all  the  opinions  in,  the  com- 
mittee, as  they  were"  best  able,  tested  the  information 
and  the  recommendations  which  they  had  received,  and 
then  propounded  this  new  scheme,  which,  I  believe, 
has  been  very  well  received.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
need  trouble  the  Commission  with  more  details  than 
that.  I  have  taken  some  of  the  principal  changes 
which  have  been  made  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  I 
have  pointed  out  that,  although  no  doubt  there  was 
no  formal  compulsion  upon  the  Senate  or  its  committees 
to  consult  with  the  colleges  or  teachers,  yet  in  point 
of  fact  no  important  step  was  taken  without  always 
consulting  the  examiners  principally  concerned,  and  in 
important  cases  a  very  large  number  of  examiners,  not 
only  those  actually  on  the  staflF,  but  those  who  had 
been  examiners,  and  who  were  likely  to  know  the 
system  and  the  principal  on  which  the  university  is 
conducted. 

1262.  Does  that  apply  to  all  the  faculties  ? — We 
have  had  very  few  changes  except  in  the  faculties  of 
arts  and  science,  and  in  the  medical  faculty  as  to  this 
question  of  holding  the  preliminary  scientific  examina- 
tion twice  a  year. 

1263.  Does  it  apply  to  the  syllabuses  for  the 
medical  examinations  ?  —  They  have  been  very 
stationary  for  some  time.  There  have  been  slight 
alterations  made,  but  those  have  always  been  made  cn 
the  suggestions  of  the  examiners,  after  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  examination. 

1264.  (Rev.J.E.  C.  Welldon.)  Are  the  examiners 
invited  tc  make  suggestions? — In  changes  in  the  regu- 
lations mostly,  I  might  say  almost  invariably,  come 
from  suggestions  made  by  the  examiners  themselves. 
And  if  we  get  suggestions  made  by  other  thau  the  ex- 
aminers, then  we  very  often,  before  taking  any  action 
upon  them,  consult  the  examiners  in  the  first  instance. 

1265.  But  are  they  invited  to  make  suggestions. 
Is  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  make  suggestions  for 
improving  the  examinations? — There  is  no  formal 
rule  about  it,  but  where  they  see  weak  points  they 
do  in  fact  make  suggestions. 

1266.  {Chairman.)  If  it  is  done  by  them  they 
volunteer  it  ? — They  volunteer  it. 

1267.  It  is  not  understood  to  be  expected  from 
them? — We  should  rather  expect  an  examiner  who 
saw  a  patent  or  flagrant  defect  in  a  syllabus  to  bring 
it  officially  before  the  Senate,  but  there  is  no  kind  of 
compulsion  about  it  at  all. 

1268.  Is  it  a  numerous  or  a  small  body  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  who  practically  do  the  work 
of  settling  the  examinations  ? — We  have  two,  what  I 
may  call  general  examination  committees.  One  may 
be  called  the  committee  on  examinations  in  arts, 
science,  and  laws,  and  the  other  the  committee  on 
examinations  in  medicine. 

1269.  How  many  members  of  the  Senate  are  there 
on  each  of  those  committees  ? — I  should  think  there 
might  be  eighteen  or  more.  They  are  very  large 
committees. 

1270.  Of  those  large  committees,  what  proportion 
do  the  work  ? — The  attendances  are  rather  uncertain, 
but  generally  we  should  fix  the  meetings,  and  so 
arrange  that  those  members  of  the  committee  or 
of  the  Senate  who  were  experts  and  conversant  with 
the  matter  to  be  discussed  might  be  able  to  attend. 

1271.  But  can  you  call  to  mind  instances  which 
would  enable  you  to  say  what  number  have  usually 
taken  part  in  doing  the  work  ? — I  should  say  that 
sometimes  the  committees  are  small ;   the  numbers 
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would  vary  from  four  to  twelve,  or  something  of  that  Mr. 
kind,  but  the  attendance  is  very  uncertain.  A-  Ml^an* 

1272.  Which  is  the  more  usual,  the  smaller  or  the 

larger  number? — I  think  somewhere  between  the  two.    ^4  ju]y  lggg 

I  thirjk  generally  about  six  members  attend,  exclu-  

sive  of  the  vice-chancellor.    I  have  not  worked  that 
out  at  all. 

1273.  You,  yourself,  are  present,  I  presume,  at  all 
these  meetings  ? — I  am  present  at  every  meeting  of 
the  committee,  and  ar,  every  meeting  of  the  Senate. 

1274.  Perhaps  it  is  not  easy  for  you  to  answer  the 
question,  but  I  suppose  that,  in  point  of  fact,  from 
your  experience,  you  necessarily  take  a  considerable 
part  in  the  determination  of  these  matters  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  say  that  I  take  part  in  the  determination 
of  them.  My  main  duty  is  to  collect  the  facts  and 
bring  them  before  the  committee  or  the  Senate,  and 
also  to  point  out,  as  can  only  be  done  by  a  person 
who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  practice  of  the  uni- 
versity, how  a  change  in  one  place  would  affect  other 
examinations. 

1275.  But  you  are  in  fact  the  permanent  member 
of  all  these  committees  ? — I  am  permanently  present 
at  all  the  committees,  and  by  permission  of  the 
committee  or  the  Senate  I  should  be  allowed,  if  I 
thought  fit,  to  offer  an  opinion  ;  but  I  have  no  voice 
except  permissively,  and  insofar  as  1  have  generally 
a  knowledge  of  what  has  gone  before. 

1276.  They  naturally  look  to  you  for  assistance 
and  information  ? — I  think  I  might  say  that  they  do. 

1277.  We  were  told,  either  by  Sir  James  Paget 
or  by  Sir  Edward  Fry,  that  sometimes  there  might 
be  differences  among  the  examiners ;  is  it  your 
duty  to  intervene  and  adjust  those  differences  ? — I 
have  no  power  to  pronounce  any  opinion  as  to  the 
absolute  work  done ;  that  does  not  fall  within  my 
province  at  all.  For  instance,  after  all  our  large 
examinations  the  whole  of  our  examiners  meet  to 
consider  their  report.  I  have  before  me  the  work, 
that  is  to  say,  the  work  as  expressed  in  marks,  ihe 
work  record,  of  each  particular  candidate  ;  and  it  is 
my  duty  to  put  the  case  of  each  particular  candidate 
before  the  examiners  collectively,  as  to  whether  they 
pass  him  or  do  not  pass  him,  and  if  they  do  not  pass 
him,  who  it  is  that  rejects  him. 

J 278.  But  my  impression  is  that  we  were  told  that 
in  cases  which  do  sometimes  arise,  you  are  practically 
a  sort  of  arbitrator  between  examiners  who  differ,  or 
that  you  in  some  may  assist  to  get  rid  of  the  difference  ? 
— I  think  that  is  not  stating  the  case  quite  accurately. 
If  it  were  a  high  examination,  and  two  examiners 
differed,  I  should  very  likely  see  them,  and  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  likelihood  of  their  coming  to 
an  agreement,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable 
that  they  should  go  through  the  papers  again,  and  so 
forth.  But  I  have  no  authority  to  express  an  opinion 
as  between  the  two  examiners  as  to  which  judgment 
should  prevail,  except  so  far  as  this,  (and  that  would 
not  depend  upon  the  actual  performance  of  the  candi- 
date). A_t  the  larger  examination,  if  I  found  that  the 
general  record  of  the  candidate  was  in  his  favour,  but 
that  there  was  one  subject  in  which  he  was  very  weak, 
and  in  which  the  examiners  might  hesitate  as  to  passing 
him,  or  rejecting  him  ;  I  should  then,  without  unduly 
pressing  them,  consider  it  my  duty  to  bring  before 
them  the  remainder  of  the  record  of  the  candidate, 
that  is  to  say,  that  he  had  done  exceedingly  well  in 
everything  else  and  that  if  he  is  to  be  rejected,  the 
whole  responsibility  must  rest  upon  them  ;  and  then 
we  should  require  both  examiners  to  concur  in  the 
rejection. 

1279.  {Rev.  J.  E.  C.  JVelldon.)  This  kind  of 
difference  is  not  very  common  is  it  ? — It  is  very  un- 
common ;  it  rarely  happens.  We  have  recently  had  a 
case,  but  it  was  not  so  much  a  diffei-ence  of  opinion. 
It  was  in  the  case  of  a  very  high  examination.  After 
going  very  fully  into  the  matter,  one  of  our  examiners 
said  that  he  would  prefer  on  the  whole  to  express  no 
opinion.  In  that  case  we  appointed  as  an  assessor  a 
second  examiner,  who  we  thought  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  able  to  decide  the  point. 

P  3 
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Mr.  1280.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  In  those  cases  in  which 

A.  Milman,  applied  to  University  College  and  King's  College 

M  A'        did  you  receive  suggestions  from  them,  and  if  so,  were 
14  m7i888    th°se  suggestions  acted  upon  ?— In  the  cases  that  I 
y       '   have  mentioned,  I  think  there  was  a  general  concur- 
rence in  the  scheme  as  framed  by  the  Senate  and  by 
the  representatives  of  the  colleges. 

1281.  You  mean  that  there  were  no  objections  ? — 
There  were  no  objections.  The  subjects  were  con- 
sidered in  detail  and  the  scheme  was  amended  in  one 
or  two  particulars. 

1282.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  proceed  with  the  next 
point  which  is  upon  your  notes  ?— The  next  point 
that  I  have  to  refer  to  m  this :  Sir  George  Young 
gave  some  evidence  as  to  tf^e  affiliating  of  the  colleges, 
and  as  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  affiliation.  So  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  I  always  understood  that  the 
system  of  affiliating  colleges  all  over  the  country  had, 
so  to  say,  broken  down— that  we  got  ,very  little 
guarantee  of  regular  courses  of  study  from  the 
certificates  that  were  given.  Then  with  regard 
to  some  statistics  which  have  been  put  in,  I  should 
like  in  a  general  way  to  point  out  that  the 
statistics  of  our  examination  require  to  be  very 
minutely  gone  into,  and  without  explanation 
are  very  likely  to  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions, 
because  the  whole  of  the  information  comes  from 
certain  papers  that  are  filled  up  by  the  candidate 
himself;  and  it  constantly  happens  that  a  candidate 
who  enters,  for  instance,  for  a  degree  examination  as 
a  private  student,  has  really  gone  through  his  educa- 
tion at  college.  But  after  a  certain  age,  candidates 
do  not  so  much  care  to  put  in  their  places  of  educa- 
tion. Then,  again,  we  have  many  candidates  whose 
preparation  is  very  various ;  they  attend  some  lectures 
at  one  place  and  some  lectures  at  another  place.  You 
can  get  a  general  idea,  but  without  a  great  deal  of 
explanation  it  is  rather  difficult  to  draw  any  very 
certain  conclusion  from  these  statistics  as  to  the  places 
of  education.  In  the  case  of  a  very  considerable 
number,  of  our  candidates  who  are  entered  as  having 
been  prepared  by  private  study  or  by  private  tuition, 
I  think  if  their  education  could  be  traced  back  and 
accurately  got  at,  it  would  be  found  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  bad  gone  through  college  courses. 

1283.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  Is  it  not  usual  to 
specify  the  college  and  to  add,  "  and  private  tuition  ?  " 
— That  is  very  much  done  in  the  case  of  the  earlier 
examinations.  Very  often  a  candidate  for  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  may  be  25  or  26  years  of 
ase,  and  for  the  last  year  or  two  he  has  prepared 
himself  for  the  examination  by  private  study,  and  he 
enters  himself  as  having  been  prepared  by  private 
study,  sometimes  also  giving  his  college,  and  some- 
times not  giving  it. 

1284.  (Chairman.)  Are  the  names  of  the  gentle- 
men under  whom  the  candidates  have  studied  always 
given ?_No.  "Private  tuition"  covers  anything 
like  private  tutorship  or  coaching.  To  enter  the 
names  of  private  teachers  would  be  rather  to  make 
ourselves  an  advertising  medium.  If  the  education  has 
been  given  at  a  college  or  school,  provided  it  is  a  school 
of  high  class,  we  should  insert  the  name  of  the  college 
or  school ;  but  if  the  candidate  has  gone  to  one  place, 
perhaps,  for  chemistry,  and  to  another  for  mathema- 
tics, we  should  simply  put  "  private  tuition.*' 

1285.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  whether  you  published 
the  names,  but  whether  the  candidate  gives  informa- 
tion as  to  the  place  at  which  his  educaticn  has  been 
received  ?  —  Sometimes  he  does,  but  not  always. 
There  is  no  absolute  rule  on  the  subject. 

1286.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  If  he  is  prepared 
by  correspondence  does  he  still  put  "private  tuition"  ? 
— There  is  a  largeish  college  at  Cambridge  called  the 
Correspondence  College,  and  I  think  that  sometimes 
gets  into  our  list ;  but  I  could  not  make  any  positive 
statement  on  the  subject  without  reference.  All  the 
schedules  are  carefully  gone  through  after  the  exami- 
nations and  we  make  up  the  lists  as  fairly  as  we  can 
upon  them. 
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1287-  ( Chairman.)  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
proceed  to  the  next  point  to  which  you  desire  to 
refer  ? — I  should  like  to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  that  the  larger  number  of  our  students  are  in 
statu,  or  rather  in  cetate  pupillari,  as  regards  their 
age.  I  think  most  of  them  come  from  colleges.  Our 
large  list  of  private  students  is  swollen  by  the  fact  that 
a  great  many  gentlemen,  teachers  and  others,  com- 
paratively late  in  life,  for  some  reason  or  other,  wish 
to  take  a  degree,  and  they  prepare  themselves  for  the 
examination.  I  do  not  quite  know  how  far  your 
Lordship  would  wish  me  to  make  observations  on 
points  which  I  have  noted  in  the  evidence  which  has 
already  been  given  before  the  Commission. 

1288.  The  Commission  will  be  glad  to  hear  any 
remarks  that  you  may  have  to  make  ?  —  I  would 
venture  to  point  out  with  regard  to  a  part  of  Sir 
George  Young's  argument  that,  as  far  as  I  understand 
the  new  scheme,  after  all,  there  would  be  no  more 
teaching  under  that  scheme  than  there  is  now. 
University  College,  King's  College,  and  the  other 
colleges,  would  go  on  teaching  their  students  just  as 
they  do  now ;  but  they  would  create  between  them, 
and  with  a  certain  external  element,  a  new  examining 
body  to  confer  degrees  on  students  who  had  gone 
through  particular  courses. 

1289.  The  opinion  which  was  expressed  was  that 
if  they  had  the  power  of  giving  degrees  it  would 
operate  as  a  stimulus,  and  would  probably  lead  to  a 
considerable  increase  of  numbers,  and  to  an  improve- 
ment of  the  education  given  in  these  colleges  ;  is  it 
your  opinion  that  that  is  a  mistake  ? — That  would  be 
a  mere  matter  of  opinion.  I  think  it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  would  get  more  students  going  through  their 
own  courses ;  but  whether  the  aggregate  of  the 
students  who  went  through  the  courses  would  be 
increased  I  cannot  undertake  to  say. 

1290.  Then  it  was  suggested  that  many  students  at 
present  go  elsewhere,  where  they  can  get  degrees 
more  easily  than  at  the  University  of  London,  and 
that  they  are  in  that  way  withdrawn  from  instruction 
which  might  be  advantageously  given  to  them  in 
these  London  colleges  if  they  could  get  degrees  there ; 
what  have  you  to  say  upon  that  point  ? — Independently 
of  the  medical  question,  I  think  that  out  of  the  very 
large  number  of  students  who  come  to  us,  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion,  I  may  say  the  majority,  do  go 
through  a  college  course,  only  we  do  not  make  a 
college  course  compulsory.  We  think  that  if  so 
much  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  the  college 
course,  they  would  naturally,  if  they  can,  go  through 
that  course.  But  we  do  nothing  to  discourage 
collegiate  training  ;  on  the  contrary,  taking  our 
scientific  examinations,  and  medical  examinations,  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  a  student  to  pass  them 
without  having  been  through  a  college  course. 

1291.  You  said  just  now  "independently  of  the 
medical  question  " ;  that  is  an  important  branch  of 
the  whole  question,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  for  the 
medical  examinations  we  do  require,  and  are  obliged 
to  require,  courses.  We  do  not  examine  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  or  doctor  of 
medicine,  unless  he  has  gone  through  certain  courses 
in  medical  schools.  That  is  an  exception  to  our 
general  rule. 

1292.  But  we  understand  that  your  examination  is 
considered  to  be  so  severe  that  practically  it  does  not 
meet  the  want  that  exists  in  regard  to  medical  examina- 
tions ? — I  should  be  rather  reluctant  to  offer  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  examination  is  too  difficult 
for  the  medical  requirements ;  but  until  recently  these 
questions  have  been  generally  considered  at  the 
university  rather  from  the  academical  than  from  a 
professional  point  of  view. 

1293.  We  understand  from  one  of  the  preceding 
witnesses  on  your  side  that  the  opinion  in  your 
Senate  was  very  evenly  divided  upon  the  question 
whether  your  medical  degrees  were  given  in  such  a 
way  as  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  wants  of  medical 
students  ;  is  it  the  case  that  such  difference  of  opinion 
exists  ? — Ye?,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  of 
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opinion  in  the  Senate  as  to  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  have  a  more  accessible  degree  to  meet  pro- 
fessional rather  than  university  requirements.  > 

1294.  What  is  the  next  point  upon  which  jou 
desire  to  remark  ? — Perhaps  -I  have  sufficiently,  in 
what  I  stated  at  first,  met  the  suggestion  that  our 
examinations  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
examiners,  and  that  examiners  being  once  appointed, 
and  once  having  the  syllabus  put  into  their  hands, 
have  absolute  control.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  in  the  first  place  they  must  examine  upon  the 
syllabuses  which  are  put  into  their  hands,  then  that 
the  examination  papers  are  controlled  by  a  committee 
of  the  Senate,  and  also  that  we  take  great  precautions 
by  never,  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it,  appointing  two 
new  examiners  in  the  same  subject  in  the  same  year. 
In  order,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  preserve  a  uniform 
standard  of  examination  we  take  the  precaution  that  a 
new  examiner  should  always  have  an  experienced 
colleague  by  his  side.  All  the  papers  at  our  larger 
pass  examinations  are  sent  round  to  members  of 
our  committee,  who  go  carefully  through  them,  and 
if  it  strikes  them  that  there  is  anything  in  the  papers 
that  is  not  contained  in  the  syllabus,  or  that  is  too 
difficult  for  the  particular  examination,  the  attention 
of  the  examiners  through  me  would  be  called  to  it. 

1295.  Is  your  syllabus  made  public? — Yes,  it  is 
published  in  the  calendar.  The  calendar  of  the 
current  year,  1888-89,  will  rule  all  the  examinations 
of  this  year. 

1296.  So  that  the  students  would  read  the  syllabus 
before  submitting  themselves  to  the  examinations  ? — 
Always.  The  calendar  contains  the  syllabus,  and 
we  never  introduce  any  considerable  change  without 
giving  at  least  a  year's  notice,  and  sometimes  a  longer 
notice  than  that,  which  is  fully  advertised  in  the 
calendar. 

1297.  Will  you  proceed  to  the  next  point  to  which 
you  wish  to  refer  ? — There  is  another  point  upon 
which,  as  Dr.  Wace  is  here,  I  should  venture  to  speak 
with  great  deference  to  his  superior  judgment;  but  I 
should  doubt  whether  our  examinations  are  really 
above  the  powers  of  an  ordinary  student.  Looking 
at  the  number  of  candidates  who  come  up  from  every 
kind  of  school  and  college,  and  prepared  in  every 
variety  of  way,  and  considering  the  number  that  pass, 
I  think  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  correct  to 
say  that  the  examinations  are  above  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  ordinarily  well  prepared  students. 

1298.  Have  you  any  paper  showing  the  numbers  of 
those  who  have  offered  themselves  in  the  different  facul- 
ties, and  who  have  passed  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  to 
hand  in  our  table  of  examinations,  which  contains  our 
record  since  the  foundation  of  the  university,  showing 
the  number  of  candidates  in  each  faculty,  the  number 
who  passed,  and  their  average  age.  That  table  really 
shows  the  progress  of  the  university  from  its  founda- 
tion in  the  year  1838,  when  it  first  got  to  work,  down 
to  1887,  inclusive. 

1299.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  hand  in  that 
table  ? — Yes.  (The  same  was  delivered  in.  See  Ap- 
pendix No.  17.)  As  I  have  already  stated  with  regard 
to  that,  our  statistics,  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  them,  are  to  some  extent  affected  by  the  special 
causes  which  lead  some  men  to  graduate  late  in  life. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  in  the 
scholastic  profession,  and  a  large  number  of  ministers 
and  others,  to  whom  it  is  an  object  to  take  our  degree, 
and  these  examinations  are  offered  to  them.  That 
throws  a  little  out  of  gear  any  inference  that  might 
be  drawn  from  the  statistics  of  the  examinations,  if 
they  were  purely  confined  to  gentlemen  of  the  average 
age  of  pupilage. 

1300.  What  is  the  next  point  to  which  you  wish 
to  speak  ? — I  should  think  it  would  require  very  great 
courage  to  accept  the  notion  that,  merely  by  attending 
certain  courses  of  lectures,  gentlemen  give  proof  of 
having  passed  through  a  regular  course  of  study ;  and 
I  think  that  that  is  to  some  extent  illustrated  by  the 
way  in  which  our  first  system  of  taking  no  candidates 
except  from  affiliated  colleges  broke  down.    It  was 


found  that  the  connexion  of  a  great  many  of  these  Mr. 
gentlemen  with  their  colleges  in  the  country  was  of  a    4'  4?^"""' 
very  slight  nature  indeed,  that  is  to  say,  that  a  candi- 
date who  went  through  one  course  of  lectures  in  one    14  july  jg88 

subject  at  the  college,  would  get  a  certificate  of  being   .  

a  student  of  the  college. 

1301.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Aslunderstand.it 
was  found  difficult  to  obtain  evidence  that  the  courses 
of  lectures  which  were  given  in  some  of  these  distant 
colleges  were  of  a  really  useful  and  complete  kind  ? — I 
believe  it  was  so.  The  system  dropped  through  before 
I  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  university,  and 
therefore  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  it ;  but  I  always 
understood  from  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Carpenter,  that 
that  was  one  of  the  arguments  against  it.  The  system 
of  affiliated  colleges  was  only  altered  after  very  long 
discussion  and  great  differences  of  opinion  ;  but  it  was 
dropped,  one  of  the  arguments  used  against  it  being 
that  the  affiliation  was  really  nugatory,  that  there  was 
no  security  as  to  what  the  teaching  in  the  colleges 
was,  and  that  there  was  very  little  security  that  a 
candidate  who  brought  a  certificate  from  a  country 
college  really  entitled  himself  to  it,  except  perhaps  in 
a  most  perfunctory  way  by  attending  one  course  of 
lectures. 

1302.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  that  to  be  a  defect 
in  the  system,  would  there  have  been  any  in- 
superable difficulty  in  remedying  it  by  prescribing 
regulations  iutended  to  secure  a  definite  amount  of 
attendance  at  the  college  ? — No  doubt  that  might 
have  been  done.  Assuming  that  there  was  a  system 
of  affiliation,  of  course  we  should  look  to  the  colleges 
to  see  that  the  certificates  were  properly  given.  That 
is  the  case  in  the  medical  faculty.  We  receive  cer- 
tificates from  the  medical  schools  that  such  and  such 
a  student  has  attended  for  two  years  at  the  hospital  as 
a  student,  and  has  attended  such  and  such  courses 
of  lectures. 

1303.  It  has  been  recently  proposed  in  the  case 
of  the  Scotch  universities,  that  some  system  of  affilia- 
tion should  be  adopted  which  would  enable  the 
university  at  any  time  to  dissolve  the  connexion  if  it 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  action;  the  affiliated  college  of 
would  not  that  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  the  ar- 
rangement«being  illusory  ? — Assuming  it  to  be  desirable 
that  university  examinations  should  only  be  confined  to 
students  coming  from  colleges,  I  have  no  doubt  that  rules 
might  be  devised,  as  in  the  case  of  the  medical  faculty, 
which  would  make  the  certificates  of  the  colleges  a 
guarantee  of  attendance.  But,  of  course,  there  is  the 
other  question,  whether  it  is  advisable  to  exclude  the 
large  number  of  meritorious  candidates  who  prepare 
themselves  for  the  examinations  as  they  can. 

1304.  Would  it  necessarily  follow  that  they  should 
be  excluded;  I  suppose  that  they  all  go  through  the 
matriculation  examination  ? — They  all  go  through  the 
matriculation  examination. 

1305.  If  the  collegiate  system  were  introduced,  they 
might  be  like  the  unattached  students  at  the  older 
universities  ? — But  these  unattached  students  are,  so 
to  say,  resident  at  the  university,  and  get  the  benefit 
of  the  university  influences. 

1306.  Their  education  would  no  doubt  be  imper- 
fect; but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  in  the 
nature  of  things  irreconcilable  between  the  collegiate 
system  and  a  system  of  extra-mural  examinations  ? — 
In  the  case  of  these  private  students,  we  do  not 
inquire  how  or  where  they  have  been  educated.  We 
take  them  and  test  them  in  the  same  way  as  we  test 
all  the  others.  Assuming  that  these  college  courses 
turn  out  so  very  much  better  students,  these  students 
must  hold  their  own  in  the  examinations ;  but  these 
schoolmasters  and  other  gentlemen  who  have  most  per- 
severingly  and  meritoriously  been  working  by  them- 
selves could  not  now  in  justice  be  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  a  degree. 

1307.  I  understand  that  they  are  all  matriculated 
members  of  the  university  ? — Yes  ;  in  every  faculty 
they  must  first  matriculate. 

1308.  And  therefore  they  would  be  in  that  sense 
members  of  the  university,  whether  they  had  been  at 
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Mr.         colleges  or  not.    It  does  not  seem  that  there  would  be 
A.  Milman,     any  impossibility  in  working  that  system,  though  you 
M-A.        introduced  the  collegiate  element  to  any  extent  ? — The 
L4  July  1888    two  mi§nt  work  side  by  side. 

 i   1309.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Supposing  that  a 

large  proportion  of  the  students  were  collegiate 
students  who  had  attended  a  definite  course,  and  that 
a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  students  had  not 
attended  any  such  course,  could  the  examinations  be 
so  arranged  as  to  be  fair  and  equal? — If  the  course 
were  adopted  after  full  consideration  by  the  principal 
colleges,  and  accepted  by  the  Senate,  I  do  not  myself 
think  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  framing  a 
programme  which  would  be  fair  to  everybody.  These 
private  students  would  prepare  themselves  in  any  way 
they  were  told.' 

1310.  Supposing  that  a  large  number  of  the 
students  had  attended  in  a  thoroughly  teaching 
university,  should  not  the  examination  for  them  be, 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  all  events,  in  the  special 
subjects  in  which  they  had  been  taught,  leaving  a 
portion  of  the  examination  to  be  quite  general  ? — I 
think  that  in  a  general  way  our  syllabus  is  framed 
with  that  view,  to  meet  the  case  of  students  pre- 
pared at  the  principal  schools. 

1311.  (Chairman.)  If  it  were  considered  desirable 
there  would  be  no  practical  difficulty,  as  I  understand, 
in  making  some  difference  in  the  examination  for 
those  who  had  gone  through  certain  colleges  and 
those  who  had  not.  At  the  Inns  of  Court,  for 
example,  certain  elements  of  the  examination  are 
dispensed  with  in  favour  of  those  who  bring  certifi- 
cates from  the  universities  ;  and  might  it  not  be  that 
if  the  colleges  which  were  associated  with  the  univer- 
sity gave  certificates  in  certain  subjects  those  certifi- 
cates might  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  some  part  of  the 
examination  ? — That  might  be  done.  At  the  same 
time  "great  care  would  have  to  be  taken  that  the 
degree  should  represent  as  it  were  one  value.  It 
would  be  very  unfair  to  the  gentlemen  who  prepare 
themselves  that  they  should  be  stamped  with,  so  to 
say,  an  inferior  mark.  A  scheme  in  that  sense  might 
no  doubt  be  worked  out,  but  I  should  not  like  to 
express  any  opinion  as  to  its  practicability.  t 

1312.  Will  you  proceed  to  the  next  point  to  which 
you  wish  to  refer  ? — I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
students  and  boys  who  come  straight  from  school 
necessarily  come  better  armed  for  our  examinations 
than  the  private  students,  and  therefore  it  might 
naturally  be  expected  that  the  necessity  or  advisabilty, 
wherever  possible,  of  a  university  or  school  training 
would  prove  itself.  Private  students  do  come  very 
much  handicapped. 

1313.  I  believe  that  you  desire  to  refer  to  one  or 
two  points  in  the  evidence  given  by  Professor 
Lankester  ? — Yes.  I  have  by  anticipation  met  one  or 
two  of  Professor  Lankester's  points.  He  laid  very 
great  stress  upon  the  examiners  being  compelled  to 
examine  upon  syllabuses  in  the  settlement  of  which 
they  have  no  voice.  I  have  already  explained  that 
the  syllabuses  are  continually  subject  to  revision,  and 
that  they  are  usually  revised  on  the  representations  of 
the  examiners,  and  generally  after  very  considerable 
consultation  with  experts  and  present  and  past  ex- 
aminers. Then  another  point  which  was  suggested 
by  Professor  Lankester  with  regard  to  the  examiners 
was  as  to  the  impartiality  of  the  system.  He  said 
that  an  examiner  might  recognise  his  pupils  at  the 
viva  voce  examinations.  But  I  should  wish  to  point 
out  to  the  Commission  that  in  order  to  avoid  any 
undue  favour  of  any  kind  we  always  have  two  ex- 
aminers, and  that  an  examiner  probably  would  not 
examine  viva  voce  his  own  pupils,  but  that  if  he  did 
it  would  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  check  of  his 
colleague.  I  should  also  wish  to  point  out  that,  so 
far  as  paper  work  is  concerned,  an  examiner  does  not 
really  know  when  he  has  the  papers  before  him  whose 
papers  they  are,  inasmuch  as  every  candidate  is 
known  for  examination  purposes  not  by  his  name  but 
by  a  number.    Then,  although  it  is  a  mere  bye 


point,  there  was  a  question  as  to  whether  our  ex- 
amination of  private  students  did  not  do  more  harm 
than  good.  It  was  suggested  by  Professor  Lankester, 
for  instance,  that  mercantile  clerks  very  often  wasted 
their  time  in  preparing  for  our  examinations  when 
they  might  be  much  better  employed  in  doing  some- 
thing pise.  That  is  rather  a-  matter  of  opinion  than 
of  individual  experience,  but  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes  from  having  seen  a  very  large  number  of  candi- 
dates, I  should  say  that  the  mere  fact  of  preparing  for 
our  examinations  was  as  good  and  useful  a  way  of 
employing  themselves  as  those  young  men  in  city 
offices  and  other  places  could  have  found.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  believe  that  the  value  of  our  examinations 
as  an  introduction  and  help  to  a  young  man  in  getting 
on  in  these  big  banks,  and  so  forth,  is  very  consider- 
able ;  I  have  myself  known  one  or  two  instances  of 
the  kind. 

1314.  What  was  said  on  that  subject,  I  think,  re- 
ferred chiefly  to  the  medical  examinations? — I  did 
not  understand  that.  It  was  the  class  of  mercantile 
clerks  that  was  named,  I  think. 

1315.  There  was  something  said  to  that  effect 
which  I  think  related  chiefly  to  medical  examinations ; 
the  complaint  being  that  the  students,  or  some  of 
them,  were  drawn  away  from  attention  to  the 
instruction  given  to  them  in  the  colleges  by  their 
regular  instructors,  in  order  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  particular  views  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  entertained  by  the  examiners,  and  which 
would  be  learned  either  from  their  books  or  else- 
where ? — I  know  that  the  Senate,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  interference  with  the  more  strictly  professional 
studies,  strongly  advise  the  gentlemen  who  have 
chosen  the  medical  profession  to  take  their  matricula- 
tion examination,  and  their  preliminary  scientific 
examination  before  they  begin  their  medical  studies, 
and  then  their  path  is  clear  before  them.  But  the 
difficulty,  as  I  think  will  be  testified  by  other  gentle- 
men here,  is  that  many  of  the  students  do  not  make 
up  their  minds  to  pursue  their  career  through  the 
university,  as  it  were,  until  after  they  have  started  in 
their  medical  studies,  and  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
that  arise.  If  they  came  straight  from  school  and 
took  our  matriculation  examination  and  then  our 
preliminary  scientific  examination,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded in  regular  course  to  their  medical  studies,  there 
would  be  no  conflict. 

1316.  I  understood  that  the  suggestion  went  a 
little  further  than  that.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
regular  teaching  in  the  colleges  or  schools  where  they 
are  being  taught  would  receive  more  attention,  not 
only  in  the  preliminary  subjects,  but  in  all  the 
subjects,  but  for  the  fact  that  they  have  to  go  for  their 
degrees  somewhere  else,  where  the  examiners  have 
views  of  their  own, — have  written  books  it  might  be, — 
and  it  was  suggested  that  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
views  of  the  examiners  was  of  more  importance  than 
to  attend  to  the  system  of  instruction  Avhich  was  given 
in  their  colleges  ? — With  regard  to  that,  I  should 
point  out  that  it  is  not  the  examiners  who  prescribe 
the  course  of  instruction  ;  and  the  Senate  strictly,  and 
almost  invariably,  except  in  a  few  of  the  higher 
examinations,  refuse  to  recommend  or  even  to  name 
text-books. 

1317.  But  the  suggestion  was  that  if  the  examiners 
are  known  to  have  written  books  on  the  subjects 
which  are  included  in  the  syllabus,  the  students  go  to 
those  books  and  prepare  themselves  from  those  books, 
instead  of  attending  to  what  they  are  taught  in  the 
colleges  ? — I  think  that  that  would  probably  equally 
apply  to  college  teaching  ;  I  do  not  see  how  that  is 
to  be  avoided,  unless  you  choose  your  examiners  with- 
out reference  to  literary  qualifications. 

1318.  The  mode  of  avoiding  it  which  is  suggested 
on  the  part  of  those  who  press  the  objection  seems  to 
be  that  the  teachers  should  form  an  important,  if  not 
a  preponderating,  element  in  the  body  of  examiners  ; 
how  would  you  view  such  a  proposal  as  that  ? — In 
point  of  fact,  in  our  medical  faculty  most  of  our 
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examiners  are  teachers  in  one  or  other  of  the  medical 
schools. 

1319.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  The  difference  is  that 
in  the  one  case  the  student  goes  to  the  book,  and  that 
in  the  other  case  he  goes  to  the  man  himself? — Tn 
one  case  it  would  be  a  double  preparation  ;  if  he 
went  to  the  man  himself  he  would  read  his  book 
as  well.  Necessarily  most  of  our  examiners  in 
medicine  are  men  who  have  been  themselves  engaged 
in  teaching  in  the  medical  schools ;  and  there  is  no 
book  of  any  kind  prescribed,  but  the  questions  are 
settled  jointly  by  two  examiners,  so  that  one  examiner 
would  be  precludad  by  his  colleague  from  running 
any  special  hobby  or  examining  exclusively  from  his 
own  book,  although  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  a 
temptation  to  the  students  to  read  a  book  which  had 
been  written  by  an  examiner. 

1320.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  How  long  does 
one  examiner  continue  in  office  ?  —  It  is  an  annual 
office,  but  they  are  re-eligible  four  times,  so  that  they 
can  hold  office  for  five  years. 

1321.  Is  it  a  frequent  incident  that  the  examiner  is 
appointed  for  five  years  ? — It  may  be  taken  as  usually 
an  office  held  for  five  years,  unless  where  an  examiner 
voluntarily  resigns.  It  would  be  an  extreme  case 
in  which  an  examiner  was  not  re-elected,  because, 
although  there  is  no  obligation  to  re-elect  him,  it  is 
generally  understood  that  he  will  be  re-elected  if  he 
offers  himself. 

1322.  On  the  other  system  which  has  been  sug- 
gested, perhaps  one  half  of  the  whole  number  of 
examiners  would  be  permanent  examiners,  being  the 
teachers,  while  the  other  half  would  hold  office,  as  the 
examiners  at  present  do,  for  a  limited  number  of 
years  ;  do  you  not  think  that  a  mixed  system,  according 
to  which  for  half  the  examination  subjects  candidates 
would  be  well  prepared  by  teachers  who  would  also 
be  examiners  examining  their  students,  and  the  other 
half  would  be  independent  examiners,  would  work 
well  ? — It  could  only  apply,  I  think,  in  a  limited 
area. 

1323.  It  could  only  apply  to  students  educated  in 
one  institution  ? — Or  in  one  or  two  particular  institu- 
tions. 

1324.  (Chairman.)  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
must  be  so.  You  could  not  take  the  examiners  from 
every  place  of  education  ? — I  may  say  that  the  Senate 
in  selecting  examiners,  always  most  carefully  avoid 
taking  two  gentlemen  from  the  same  college  in  the 
same  subject. 

1325.  It  would  not  be  necessary,  if  any  of  the 
teachers  were  on  the  examining  board,  that  any  of 
them  should  be  absolutely  permanent,  but  merely  that 
certain  associated  bodies  should  have  the  right  to 
nominate  from  year  to  year  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
examiners  ;  would  there  be  a  serious  objection  to  that 
if  the  bodies  were  well  qualified  for  the  purpose  ? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  proposed  that  they  should 
appoint  as  independent  bodies,  or  that  they  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  governing  body  of  our  university. 
In  the  latter  case  they  would  have  a  voice  in  these  ap- 
pointments. 

1326.  You  could  hardly  incorporate  such  bodies  as 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ? — No  ;  I 
meant  to  say,  if  they  were  represented  on  the  Senate, 
and  elected  representatives  on  any  boards  of  studies 
or  boards  of  faculties  that  might  be  created. 

1327.  It  might,  of  r  ourse,be  proposed  to  do  that,  and 
it  might  also  be  proposed  to  give  them  a  certain  defi- 
nite voice  in  the  selection  of  the  examiners  ? — -They 
would  have  a  definite  voice  if  they  were  represented 
on  the  Senate. 

1328.  But  in  that  case  they  would  only  be  so  many 
individual  members,  and  they  might  be  out  voted  on 
every  subject? — Your  Lordship  means  giving  them 
a  separate  nomination,  as  it  were  ? 

1329.  I  meant  giving  them  a  definite  voice  in  the 
nomination  of  a  certain  number  of  examiners,  or  at 
least  in  a  recommendation  to  be  received  subject  to 
reasonable  objection  ? — Of  course,  with  the  mass  of 
students  that  we  have  now,  it  might  be  considered 
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perhaps  to  be  putting  a  rather  unfair  power  in  the  Mr. 
hands  of  one  or  two  particular  bodies.  A.  Milman, 

1330.  That  view,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  con-  M.A. 
sidered ;  but  why  should  it  be  more  unfair  than  that    14  j~j  [8g8 

they  should  be  nominated  by  the  Senate,  always  _____  

assuming  the  competency  and  trustworthiness  of  the 

bodies  which  have  the  power  entrusted  to  them  ?  Un- 
fairness surely  is  not  to  be  presumed  if  you  have 
competent  bodies,  whether  the  body  is  called  the 
Senate,  or  by  any  other  name  ? — I  do  not  mean  that 
it  would  be  unfair  in  any  sense  other  than  that,  if  a 
certain  amount  of  power  of  appointing  is  given,  say, 
to  two  colleges,  where  you  are  equally  related  to 
twenty  colleges,  it  might  be  supposed  that  undue 
preference  was  given  to  these  two  colleges. 

1331.  If  the  twenty  colleges  were  all  pari  passu, 
they  might  naturally  expect  to  have  similar  powers; 
but  supposing  that  the  scheme  were  to  give  a  local 
character  to  the  University  of  London  in  respect  of 
the  colleegs  which  are  more  directly  connected  with  it, 
leaving  the  other  colleges  outside  in  a  remoter  degree 
of  connexion,  then  there  would  be  no  such  inequality, 
but  it  would  be  only  a  consequence  of  the  principle 
of  admitting  the  London  colleges  to  a  special  position  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  necessarily  follow  if  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  a  special  position. 

1332.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  At  present  the 
examinations  of  the  University  of  London  are  arranged 
as  carefully  as  skill  can  arrange  them,  so  as  to  be 
equally  fair  to  candidates  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ? 
— That  is  the  intention. 

1333.  And  it  is  the  essential  princiole,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is. 

1334.  If  attached  to  the  University  of  London  there 
was  one,  or  more  than  one,  college  which  would  be 
specially  connected  with  it,  and  for  which,  in  some 
respects,  its  examinations  would  be  specially  adapted, 
could  it  be  arranged  that  the  examinations  should  be 
fair  and  equal  for  the  whole  world  ;  or  would  it  not  be 
rather  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  University 
of  London,  which  is  world-wide  equality  ? — I  think 
that  to  give  one  college  a  preponderating  voice  in  the 
matter  would  be  inconsistent. 

1335.  So  that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
principle  of  the  University  of  London  to  have  tacked 
to  it  a  teaching  institution  in  London  ? — That  would 
depend  very  much  upon  the  constitution.  I  can  quite 
imagine  that  in  the  interests  of  education  a  scheme 
might  be  devised  which  would  be  fair  to  all,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  gave  a  preponderance  to  the  colleges 
close  at  hand.  In  the  scheme  that  has  been  pro- 
visionally adopted  by  the  Senate  that  was  provided 
for.  Whilst  we  did  not  propose  to  exclude  other 
principal  colleges  from  affiliating  themselves  and 
having  a  voice  in  electing  the  faculties  and  boards  of 
studies,  and  so  forth,  it  was  still  felt  that  from  their 
propinquity  and  from  the  distinction  of  their  teachers, 
and  so  forth,  in  the  natural  order  of  things  those 
colleges  which  are  near  at  hand  would  really  get  a  pre- 
ponderating voice.  At  present  the  wish  of  the  Senate, 
and  their  object  in  framing  the  regulations,  is  to  make 
as  fair  a  system  of  examination  as  possible,  which 
shall  be  applicable  as  widely  as  possible,  and  which 
shall  not  depend  upon  special  preparation  at  any 
particular  place,  so  that  all  candidates  who  come  shall 
meet  on  equal  terms. 

1336.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  point  to  which 
you  wish  to  refer  ? — Notwithstanding  all  the  great 
stress  that  has  been  laid  upon  the  number  of  private 
students  and  of  gentlemen  prepared  by  private  tuition, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  majority  of  our  candidates  do 
come  either  from  school  or  from  college,  and  therefore 
have  been  through  distinct  courses.  The  exceptional 
cases  would  be  cases  in  which,  as  I  have  already  said, 
gentlemen  later  in  life  desire  to  obtain  degrees ;  and 
especially  as  we  now  confer  degrees  upon  women,  a 
great  number  of  them  come  and  take  our  degrees  as 
subserving  strictly  professional  purposes  ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  an  immense  help  to  them  if  they  are  starting  in 
the  career  of  teaching  to  hold  a  degree.  With  regard 
to  another  point,  as  to  the  size  of  our  examinations, 
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Mr.         Professor   Lankester   spoke   of  their  uuwieldiness. 

A-  Oilman,  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  become  extremely 
large,  but  they  are  only  unwieldy  in  that  sense,  and 
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 and  so  forth,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 

difficulty  in  dealing  with  them.  Then  I  believe  that 
something  was  said  as  to  the  organisation  of  the 
Senate.  With  the  leave  of  the  Commission  I  would 
lay  on  the  table  the  list  of  the  present  Senate,  or 
Fellows,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  university,  and  of 
the  examiners.  ( The  same  ivere  delivered  in,  see 
Appendix,  JVos.  18  and  19.)  I  think  it  may  be  said 
that  on  our  Senate,  not  all,  but  most,  branches  of 
learning  are  in  some  form  or  another  represented. 

1337.  There  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  on  the 
Senate  whose  other  duties  must,  I  presume,  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  attend  regularly.  About  how 
many  are  the  working  members  of  the  Senate? — ■ 
There  are,  no  doubt,  a  certain  number  of  the  Senate 
who  only  attend  on  very  important  occasions,  and 
there  are  others  who  do  not  attend  very  frequentty, 
but  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  always  perfectly  willing 
to  be  consulted. 

1338.  Can  you  give  us  any  approximation  to  the 
number  of  those  who  may  be  fairly  called  the  working 
members  of  the  Senate? — Perhaps  18  or  20.  The 
average  attendance  would  probably  be  lower  than 
that,  but  at  a  certain  number  of  our  sittings  it  is 
understood  that  the  business  will  be  mainly  formal. 
When  we  have  any  large  question  for  consideration 
we  might  have  18  or  20  members  present.  The 
attendance  is,  of  course,  rather  intermittent.  We 
have  on  the  Senate  a  good  many  gentlemen  who  are 
engaged  in  official  life,  and  when  they  are  in  office 
they  have  not  time  to  attend,  though  when  they  are 
not  in  office  they  do  attend. 

1339.  Will  you  proceed  to  the  next  point  ? — I 
suppose  it  would  be  scarcely  right  that  I  should 
express  any  opinion  as  to  the  schemes  which  have 
been  put  before  the  Commission.  Of  course  I  should 
do  that  with  the  greatest  diffidence.  The  only  general 
consideration  that  I  should  like  to  point  out  is  that 
any  scheme,  to  be  workable  in  London,  must  be  of 
rather  a  simple  nature.  Those  who  are  employed  in 
university  work  are  very  deeply  engaged  in  many 
cases,  and  it  would  be  advisable  in  any  scheme  of 
reconstitution  to  make  the  working  apparatus  as 
simple  as  possible.  The  distances  in  London  are  so 
great  that  you  cannot  argue  anything  from  what  is 
done  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  where  the  area  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  so  limited.  The  difficulty  in 
London  of  getting  bodies  of  gentlemen  together  once 
or  twice  a  week  to  deal  with  matters  of  detail  outside 
their  own  actual  work  is  very  considerable.  Then 
another  point,  to  which  I  think  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission,  as  showing 
that  our  system  is  generally,  so  to  say,  aimed  at 
young  men  and  lads  in  statu  pupillari,  and  of  that 
age,  is  this  :  that  our  prizes  are  strictly  limited  to 
those  who  come  within  what  may  be  called  school  and 
college  ages,  and  although  any  schoolmaster  or  other 
person  of  more  advanced  age  is  at  liberty  to  go  in  for 
the  examination,  he  would  be. disqualified  by  age  from 
getting  a  prize. 

1340.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  What  is  the  age 
beyond  which  he  would  not  get  a  prize  ? — At  the 
matriculation  examination  he  must  not  bo  more  than 
20  years  of  age ;  at  the  intermediate  examination  he 
must  not  be  more  than  22  years  of  age,  and  at  the 
decree  examination  he  must  not  be  more  than  23 
years  of  age  ;  so  that  the  age  is  intended  to  correspond 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  ordinary  university  age. 
That  applies  to  prizes,  scholarships,  and  exhibitions. 

1341.  (Sir  fVilliam  Thomson.)  No  scholarships 
are  given  to  the  older  men  ? — No. 

1342.  (Chairman.)  How  many  scholarships  and 
exhibitions  have  you  ? — We  have  three  exhibitions 
and  three  prizes  at  each  matriculation  examination  ; 
one  exhibition  in  Latin,  one  in  English,  and  one  in 
mathematics,  at  the  intermediate  examination ;  and 
at  the  decree  examination  scholarships  in  classics, 


mathematics,  and  mental  and  moral  science,  and 
prizes  in  French,  German,  and  English. 

1343.  Are  the  scholarships  and  exhibitions  held  for 
more  than  one  year  ?— They  are  held  for  two  years, 
and  any  gentleman  who  takes  an  exhibition  at  the 
matriculation  examination  or  at  the  intermediate 
examination  has,  on  receipt  of  each  of  his  quarterly 
payments,  to  make  a  declaration  that  he  intends  to 
come  up  for  his  degree  within  a  certain  limited  time. 

1344.  What  is  the  value  of  those  exhibitions  and 
scholarships  ? — At  the  matriculation  examination  the 
first  candidate  has  an  exhibition  of  30/. for  two  years; 
the  second  20/.  for  two  years,  and  the  third  15/.  for 
two  years;  at  the  intermediate  examination  the 
exhibitions  are  of  the  value  of  40/.;  at  the  degree 
examinations  the  scholarships  are  of  the  value  of  50/. 

1345.  How  long  are  they  held  ? — For  two  years. 

1346.  You  spoke  of  prizes  also ;  are  they  prizes  of 
books  ? — The  prizes  may  be  taken  in  books  or  in 
money,  but  they  are  generally  taken  in  money.  The 
prizes  are  only  given  at  matriculation.  The  three 
candidates  who  come  next  after  the  exhibitioners  take 
the  prizes;  the  first  of  them  gets  10/.  in  books,  philo- 
sophical instruments,  or  money ;  and  the  fifth  and 
sixth  candidates  get  57.  each.  In  some  of  the  higher 
examinations  medals  are  given. 

1347.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Do  those  who  get 
scholarships  on  taking  their  degree  hold  them  for  two 
years  without  conditions  ? — Yes. 

1348.  How  many  scholarships  are  given  on  taking 
degrees  ? — The  scholarships  are  not  necessarily 
awarded,  and  very  often  they  are  not  awarded, 
because  the  candidates  are  not  of  sufficient  merit.  It 
is  upon  a  distinct  recommendation  of  the  examiner 
that  the  scholarships  are  given ;  but  generally  in  each 
branch  of  the  examination  there  is  a  scholarship  or 
exhibition. 

1349.  It  generally  marks  the  first  place  in  the 
examination? — Yes,  it  would  be  the  first  place  unless 
the  candidate  was  disqualified  by  reason  of  age. 

1350.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  further  point  to 
which  you  desire  to  refer  ? — I  should  like  to  suggest 
to  the  Commission  whether,  assuming  that  it  was  ad- 
visable to  create  a  teaching  university,  our  own 
mechanism  and  our  own  constitution,  with  certain 
modifications,  would  not  meet  all  the  reasonable  re- 
quirements of  the  colleges.  It  is  admitted  that  they 
would  require  an  external  element  if  they  do  not 
propose  to  examine  exclusively  their  own  candidates. 
We  are  an  external  element,  so  to  say,  ready  mado, 
and  we  have  an  extensive  experience  in  examina- 
tions. Then  I  think  something  was  said,  and  possibly 
more  will  be  said  by  the  members  who  represent 
Convocation,  as  to  the  name,  assuming  that  a  second 
university  was  started.  I  sent  down,  yesterday,  the 
general  register  of  the  university  to  show  the 
enormous  mass  of  interest,  which  would  be  effected  by 
the  setting  up  of  any  institution  by  the  side  of  the 
University  of  London  which  could  in  any  way  be 
confounded  with  it,  or  which  could  lead  to  any  kind 
of  confusion.  Our  graduates  now  number  many 
thousands  ;  the  degree  of  the  university  has  a  distinct 
value  ;  and  anything  that  would  tend  to  confusion  or 
mixing  up  of  the  two  degrees  would  be  a  very  serious 
injustice  to  them. 

1351.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  easy  or  difficult 
to  avoid  such  confusion,  always  remembering  that 
whichever  degree  had  the  higher  reputation,  those 
who  had  attained  the  other  degree  would  like  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  reputation  ? — I  myself  think  that  it 
would  be.  extremely  difficult.  Even  as  it  is,  1  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  anybody  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  University  of  London,  and 
how  often  it  is  confeunded  with  University  College, 
and  vice  versa ;  and  I  think  that  the  mere  fact  that 
there  was  a  secoud  degree-giving  institution  in 
London  would  impart  and  element  of  confusion 
which  would,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  our  graduates. 

1352.  That  opinion  rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  eecond  institution  would,  with  whatever  addition 
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be  called  "The  University  of  London"  ? — It  would 
at  any  rate  be  a  university  in  London. 

1353.  Supposing  that  London  were  not  mentioned 
in  its  name,  would  your  objection  bold  ? — It  would 
be  diminished  ;  but  it  would  hold  to  a  certain  extent, 
because  I  know  from  experience  how  very  difficult  it 
is  to  get  people  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  two  bodies 
which  already  exist. 

1354.  But  if  the  name  of  "London"  were  given 
to  both  would  that  increase  the  objection  ? — I  think 
it  would  increase  it  most  strongly.  I  venture  to  say 
that  it  would  be  a  very  great  injustice  to  all  the 
thousands  of  gentlemen  who  have  taken  our  degree, 
and  who  attach  special  value  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
unmistakable  London  degree,  carrying  with  it  a  value 
of  its  own.  I  should  also  point  out  that  in  the  case 
of  our  higher  degrees,  as  well  as  of  the  earlier  ones, 
we  give  no  degree  except  on  a  most  stringent  ex- 
amination, which  is  not  the  case  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. Therefore  a  master  of  arts  of  London  is 
something  quite  different  from  a  master  of  arts  of 
Oxford,  where  it  is  merely  a  question  of  paying  fees 
and  getting  a  certain  standing. 

1355.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  they  do  not 
examine  for  what  I  may  call  the  progressive  degrees  ? 
— No ;  but  we  examine  for  all ;  and  each  degree 
represents  a  distinct  value  to  the  holder  of  it. 

1356.  (Mr  William  Thompson.)  In  some  respects 
the  University  of  London  degree  is  of  higher  credit 
than  the  degree  of  any  university  in  the  world  ? — I 
think  that  is  so,  for  the  reason  which  I  have  given. 

1 357.  Would  there  be  any  danger  of  confounding 
its  degree,  as  a  standard,  with  the  degree  of,  let  us 
say  for  example,  the  "Albert  University  of  Mid- 
"  dlesex ;  "  would  there  be  more  difficulty  in  keeping 
clear  of  confusion  there  than  there  is  in  keeping  clear 
of  confusion  with  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow? — Of  course 
I  can,  only  express  an  opinion,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  there  would.  The  mere  fact  that  those 
gentlemen  had  to  come  to  London,  and  pursued  their 
studies  in  London,  I  think,  would  cause  it  to  be  said, 
that  they  had  taken  Londou  degrees. 

1358.  If  such  a  university  were  useful  for  the  in- 
habitants of  this  part  of  England  and  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  would  it  not  be  rather  too  much  to  deprive 
the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  the  benefits  of  a  university  like  Edinburgh  or  Glas- 
gow, because  of  that  possibility  of  confusing  what 
they  did  with  what  the  University  of  London  does  ? — 
I  should  not  like  to  be  misunderstood  ;  I  should  not, 
think  of  putting  this  question  of  names  as  one  in  the 
front  rank,  or  as  being  of  supreme  importance,  because 
the  view  I  believe  of  the  Senate  (and  I  humbly  ven- 
ture to  say  my  own  view)  is,  that  in  the  interest  of 
education  in  London  it  would  be  far  better,  and  quite 
within  the  region  of  possibility,  to  have  but  one 
university,  with  a  good  deal  of  modification  and 
re-organisation  of  our  present  constitution. 

1359.  You  think  that  something  might  be  done  in 
that  direction  without  injuring  the  world-wide  character 
of  the  University  of  London  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  something 
should  be  done  in  that  way. 

1360.  There  need  be  no  clashing  with  the  present 
University  cf  Loudon  if  there  was  another  University 
in  Middlesex,  provided  the  name  was  absolutely  dis- 
tinct ? — Even  there,  I  think,  there  is  always  a  risk  of 
confusion.  Nothing  could  be  more  distinct  than  the 
University  of  London  and  University  College,  and  yet 
there  is  very  great  ignorance  as  to  the  work  of  each. 

1361.  There  is  no  doubt  confusion  between  the 
University  of  London  and  University  College,  London, 
but  might  not  an  absolutely  distinct  name  and  distinct 
bodies  avoid  confusion  ? — I  think  there  would  still  be 
a  risk  of  confusion. 

1362.  {Chairman.')  Is  there  any  other  point  to 
which  you  would  wish  to  refer  ? — There  were  one  or 
two  little  corrections  in  some  of  the  other  evidence  to 
which  I  might  perhaps  as  well  call  the  attention  of 
the  Commission.    Something  was  said  as  to  the  small 


number  of  our  higher  degrees  that  were  taken,  and  as  Mr. 
to  the  fact  that  those  who  did  take  them  do  not  usually     A-  ^'^"a"' 

appeal'  to  come  from  colleges.    That,  is  met  by  what  I   _' 

said  before,  that  after  a  certain  time  of  life  candidates    j4  juiv  1888. 

do  not  refer  back  to  their  colleges  as  the  places  where   

they  prepared  themselves,  and  indeed  very  probably 
they  did  not  prepare  themselves  at  colleges.  The 
reason  of  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  these  higher 
degrees  is  the  very  stringent  conditions  upon  which 
they  are  given.  After  a  gentleman  has  gone  through 
his  ordinary  academical  course,  which  ends  in  a 
bachelorship,  he  eventually,  after  a  certain  number  of 
years  standing,  becomes  a  member  of  Convocation,  and, 
unless  for  some  special  purpose,  he  does  not  care  to 
take  the  higher  degrees ;  and  therefore  they  must 
nece.-sarily  be  limited  in  number.  Then  I  think  it 
was  stated  that  Convocation  consisted  of  all  our 
graduates ;  but  the  fact  is  that  they  must  all  be  of  a 
certain  standing  before  ihey  become  members  of  Con- 
vocation. Then  with  regard  to  the  colonial  exami- 
nations, it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  it  should  be  clearly 
explained  that  the  Senate  never  sends  out  examination 
papers  to  a  colony  except  upon  the  application  of  the 
colonial  governor.  It  is  understood  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  colony,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
apply  for  it.  But  in  point  of  fact  we  send  out  very 
few  papers.  Occasionally  gentlemen  matriculate  here 
and  afterwards  go  out  to  a  colony,  and  they  are  very 
glad,  if,  for  instance,  they  are  clergymen,  to  get  a 
degree,  and  in  such  cases  we  send  papers  out.  Then 
again  for  a  certain  time  and  in  some  places  the  Gil- 
christ trustees,  who  have  large  funds  at  their  disposal, 
gave  scholarships  in  the  colonies,  in  the  awarding  of 
which  they  were  very  glad  to  make  use  of  our  exami- 
nations as  being  absolutely  impartial  and  independent, 
and  then  on  the  application  of  the  governor  of  the 
colony  the  Senate  agreed  to  send  out  our  papers. 

1363.  Who  acts  as  examiner  in  these  cases  ? — The 
papers  are  treated  exactly  as  the  papers  of  the  candi- 
dates here  are  treated.  The  papers  are  sent  home 
under  sealed  covers  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  they 
come  to  me  and  I  distribute  them  to  the  examiners, 
and  they  report  upon  them  just  as  they  would  if  the 
examination  was  held  in  England. 

136L  There  is  no  viva  voce  examination  ? — In  all 
the  ordinary  examinations  there  is  no  viva  voce. 

1365.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Are  the  times  at 
which  the  examinations  are  held  in  England  and  in 
the  colonies  simultaneous  ? — They  are  meant  to  be 
simultaneous. 

1366.  So  that  practically  the  papers  would  have  to 
be  sent  out  from  London  several  months  beforehand  ? 
— We  have  to  send  them  out  several  weeks  before- 
hand. We  cannot  always  guarantee  that  the  exami- 
nations are  held  on  the  same  day,  but  practically  they 
are,  as  nearly  as  possibly. 

1367.  Do  you  succeed  in  getting  the  examination 
papers  prepared  a  month  or  two  in  advance  ? — We 
send  out  a  notice  to  the  examiners  asking  them  to 
prepare  the  papers  in  anticipation. 

1368.  (Chairman.)  Which  are  the  examinations  in 
which  you  say  there  is  no  viva  voce? — I  think  I  majr 
say  generally  that  in  all  the  arts  examinations  there 
is  no  viva,  voce,  nor  is  there  in  the  matriculation 
examination.  In  the  science  examinations  there  is  a 
great  deal  done  by  paper  work  and  a  good  deal  by 
practical  work  ;  and  on  that  practical  work  no  doubt 
the  examiner  would  be  at  liberty  to  put  questions  to 
the  candidates.  In  all  the  medical  examinations  there 
are  special  hours  and  times  for  viva  voce  examinations 
and  for  practical  examinations. 

1369.  To  these  science  and  medical  examinations 
do  you  or  do  you  not  admit  colonial  students  ? — We 
never  allow  an  examination  to  be  held  outside  of 
London  unless  the  whole  of  the  examination  can  be 
held  there.  If  any  practical  work  has  to  be  done  it 
must  be  done  on  the  spot.  Therefore  the  only  exami- 
nations held  out  of  London  are  the  matriculation 
examination  and  the  examinations  in  arts  and  some- 
times in  laws. 
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M?-  1370.  Then  are  your  colonial  students  only  admitted 

A'  ma"'     to  tbe  arts  examinatlons  ?— There  are  a  few  in  the  ex- 

'  animations  in  laws. 
14  July  1888.       1371.  And  they  are  all  matriculated  ? — They  must 
 matriculate.    The  first  thing  is  matriculation.  Some- 
times they  matriculate  out  in  the  colonies ;  but  very 
often  they  have  already  matriculated  and  want  to  take 
their  degree  without  coming  home. 

1372.  What  is  the  next  point  to  which  you  wish  to 
refer  ? — One  or  two  facts  were  stated  by  Lord 
Justice  Fry,  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  like  to 
have  corrected,  with  regard  to  the  filling  up  of 
vacancies  and  the  present  constitution  of  the  Senate. 
Every  fourth  vacancy  falls  to  Convocation.  Con- 
vocation sends  up  a  list  of  those  names  which  is  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  as  a  rule,  the 
one  who  has  the  highest  number  of  votes,  is  taken. 
As  1  have  already  stated,  the  examiners  hold  office 
for  five  years  ;  Lord  Justice  Fry  said  he  thought  that 
they  held  office  for  four  years.  With  regard  to  the 
selection  of  examiners,  they  are  selected  by  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  Senate.  At  a  particular 
date  in  each  year  we  advertise  the  examinerships, 
marking  those  which  are  really  as  well  as  nominally 
vacant ;  and  when  we  have  got  all  the  applications  in 
they  are  placed  before  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate 
place  them  before  certain  special  committees. 

1373.  What  are  the  numbers  of  those  committees  ? 
— There  are  four  committees. 

1374.  How  many  members  are  there  on  each 
committee? — The  first  committee  is  appointed  with 
reference  to  examinerships  in  languages,  and  it  con- 
sisted last  year  of  fourteen  members  of  the  Senate. 
The  second  committee  is  appointed  with  reference  to 
examinerships  in  mental  and  moral  science,  political 
economy,  and  so  forth.  The  third  committee  is 
appointed  with  reference  to  examinerships  in  science  ; 
and  the  fourth  with  reference  to  examinerships  in 
medicine.  The  numbers  are  not  quite  the  same  in  all 
of  them  ;  the  medical  committee  is  not  quite  so  large 
as  the  others,  because  the  number  of  the  medical 
members  of  the  Senate  is  limited,  and  the  appointment 
of  the  examiners  in  medicine  is  generally  left  to 
them. 

1375.  Do  most  of  the  members  generally  attend 
each  meeting  of  the  committee  ?— No,  I  should  not 
say  that  most  of  them  do  so. 

1376.  Would  it  not  be  a  better  system  to  have 
smaller  committees,  consisting  only  of  those  who  would 
engage  to  attend  ? — There  is  the  difficulty  in  London, 
where  there  is  so  much  else  going  on,  that  if  you 
have  too  small  a  committee  there  is  always  the  risk  of 
not  getting  a  quorum. 

1377.  You  attend  all  the  committees  ? — I  attend 
them  all. 

1378.  And  probably  it  is  part  of  your  duty  to  look 
through  the  applications  of  the  candidates,  and  to 
make  some  report  upon  them  ? — I  make  it  my  duty 
to  look  through  a  large  number  of  them,  at  any  rate. 

1379.  May  we  ask  whether  the  committees  rely  a 
good  deal  upon  your  reports  ? — No,  I  do  not  make  a 

Sir  Sir  Philip  Magnus, 

P.  Magnus, 

B.A.,  B.Sc.        1385.  You  are  a  member   of  Convocation  of  the 
  University  of  London  ? — I  am. 

1386.  Do  you  fill  any  special  office  at  present  in  Con- 
vocation, or  are  you  only  an  ordinary  member  of  Con- 
vocation ? — I  am  a  member  of  the  annual  committee  of 
Convocation,  and  I  was  chairman  of  a  special  committee, 
which  drew  up  one  of  the  schemes  for  the  re-organ- 
isation of  the  university  that  will  be  laid  before  the 
Commission. 

1387.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given,  you  have  been  in  the  room,  do  you  concur 
generally  in  what  has  been  said  by  witnesses  on  the 
part  of  the  University  of  London  or  not  ? — Generally 
I  concur  in  their  evidence. 

1388.  But  there  are  some  special  points  on  which 
you  desire  to  give  information  to  the  Commission,  T 
understand  ? — Yes. 


formal  report.  The  way  in  which  it  is '  done  is  prac- 
tically this :  The  committee  being  formed,  the  list, 
which  is  usually  a  long  one,  is  placed  before  them. 
They  sift  the  list  in  the  first  instance,  and  generally  it 
is  found  that  there  are,  perhaps,  four  or  five  gentlemen 
of  very  great  distinction  in  whatever  the  subject  may 
be  ;  others  of  less  distinction  ;  and  others  again  with 
no  special  title  to  distinction  at  all.  The  committee, 
as  it  were,  weed  the  list,  leaving  about  five  names, 
from  amongst  which  the  examiner  is  chosen. 

1380.  I  suppose,  practically,  to  some  extent  you 
weed  the  list  for  the  committee,  that  is  1o  say,  you 
assist  them  by  mentioning  that  such  and  such  candi- 
dates are  very  well  recommended,  and  that  others  have, 
comparatively  speaking,  no  qualifications  for  the 
appointment? — When  the  committee  have  picked  out 
those  who  are  prima  facie  the  best  qualified,  and 
whose  claims  deserve  full  consideration,  I  should 
then  place  any  special  certificates  and  recommendations 
in  the  hands  of  the  vice-chancellor  if  he  was  in  the 
chair,  as  he  probably  would  be,  or  at  any  rate  I  should 
take  care  that  any  special  certificates  and  recom- 
mendations in  each  case  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee.  Of  course  in  many  of  these  cases 
gentlemen  have  already  reputations  as  examiners,  or 
they  may  have  served  the  university  in  the  office 
before,  and  in  that  case,  I  should  no  doubt  be  ques- 
tioned as  to  how  the  work  had  gone  on  with  them, 
and  so  on. 

1381.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  desire  to 
mention  to  us  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  need  trouble 
the  Commission  any  further.  The  general  question  I 
should  not  think  it  right  to  enter  into,  because  we  have 
the  scheme  of  the  Senate. 

1382.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  Do  the  statistics  with 
which  you  have  supplied  us  show  the  proportion  of 
those  who  have  failed  in  your  examinations  to  those 
who  have  succeeded  ? — They  do. 

1383.  Do  they  also  show  the  places  where  those 
who  have  failed  and  those  who  have  succeeded  were 
educated  ? — They  are  not  shown  on  the  table  which  I 
have  handed  in. 

1384.  Would  it  be  possible  to  furnish  that  informa- 
tion if  it  were  thought  desirable  ? — It  would  be  very 
difficult,  because  the  number  of  candidates  is  so  enor- 
mous, and  the  mixed  nature  of  their  preparation  com- 
plicates it  so  much.  For  instance,  at  the  last 
matriculation  examination  we  examined  nearly  1,800 
candidates.  Probably  on  the  honours  list,  when  we 
get  it  printed,  we  may  find  that  one  of  the  candidates 
has  been  at  two  schools,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
divide  the  preparation  between  the  two  schools.  There 
has  been  an  enormous  difficulty  in  getting  satisfactory 
information  on  that  point,  because  the  candidates  come 
from  such  a  large  number  of  places.  The  last  list  is 
not  out  yet  ;  but,  of  course,  if  your  Lordship  thinks  it 
would  be  useful  it  would  be  possible,  taking  one  exa- 
mination, the  matriculation  examination,  to  separate 
those  who  profess  to  come  from  some  school,  and 
those  who  profess  to  come  from  private  tuition. 

l.A.j  B.Sc,  examined. 

1389.  Perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough  to  do  so  ? 
— I  appear  here  as  one  of  the  representatives  who  have 
been  selected  by  Convocation  to  place  the  views  of 
Convocation  before  the  Commission.  I  hope  the  Com- 
mission will  be  able  to  hear  the  other  witnesses,  Mr. 
Anstie  and  Dr.  Collins,  who  have  been  also  selected, 
and  have  been  asked  to  follow  me.  We  have  endea- 
voured to  divide  among  us  the  evidence  which  we  wish 
to  give  in  order  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  repetition. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  if  I  inform  the  Commission 
what  are  the  functions  of  Convocation. 

1390.  And  how  often  they  meet  ?—Yes.  They  are 
referred  to  in  article  21  of  the  charter,  which  says, 
"  That  the  Convocation  of  the  university  shall  have  the 
"  powers  following  (that  is  to  say).  The  power  of 
"  nominating  three  persons  for  every  fellow  to  be 
"  appointed  in  the  manner  herein-before  mentioned 
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"  from  a  list  nominated  by  the  Convocation,  as  pro- 
"  vided  by  this  our  charter-  with  power  to  the  Con- 
"  vocation,  if  it  shall  think  fit,  to  enable  absent 
"  members   of  the  Convocation   to  vote  on  such 
"  nominations  of  lists  by  voting  papers  in  such  form" 
(as  laid  down),  "  The  power  of  discussing  any  matter 
"  whatsoever  relating  to  the  university,  and  of  de- 
"  claring  the  opinion  of  Convocation  in  any  such 
"  matter.    The  power  of  deciding  as  to  the  recog- 
"  nition,  upon  such  terms  as  the  Senate  shall  pro- 
"  pose  of  any  degree  to  be  hereafter  conferred  under 
"  this  our  charter,  other  than  the  said  degrees  in  arts, 
"  laws,  medicine,  and  science,  as  a  qualification  for 
"  admission  to  Convocation.    The  power  of  accepting 
"  any  new  or  supplementary  charter  for  the  univer- 
"  sity  or  consenting  to  the  surrender  of  this  our 
"  charter,  or  of  any  new  charter  or  supplemental 
"  charter"  and  with   certain  provisions  which  I 
need  not   relate   to  the  Commission.  Convocation 
meets  once  a  year,  in  May ;  and  latterly  a  second 
annual  meetipg  has  taken  place  in  January,  and  there 
are  occasionally  extraordinary  meetings  of  Convoca- 
tion   when  any  particular  measure  has  to  be  con- 
sidered.   At  the  May  meeting  Convocation  appoints 
an  annual  committee  of  32  of  its  members,  16  of  whom 
are  selected  as  being  graduates  in  the  Faculties  of 
Arts  and  Laws,  and  16  as  being  graduates  in  the 
Faculties  of  Medicine  and  Science.    To  this  annual 
Committee,  which  also  contains  those  members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  graduates  of  the  University,  and 
members  of  Convocation  ex-ojfficio,  are  referred  ques- 
tions which  are  initiated  in  Convocation,  and  which 
require    further    consideration,    and    report ;  and 
on  those   references    the  annual  committee  brings 
up  reports  which  are  generally  prepared   by  sub- 
committees which  the  general  committee  appoints. 
The  evidence,  which  I  propose  to  place  before  the 
Commission,  will  serve  as  the  answer  of  Convoca- 
tion to  those  members  of  the  Commission  who  have 
already  asked  whether  Convocation  would  be  likely  to 
receive  favourably  any  well  considered  scheme  for 
fusing  into  one  body  the  teachers  of  London  who  are 
engaged  in  giving  university  education,  for  granting  to 
the  examiners  and  teachers  a  voice  in  the  government 
of  the  university,  and  for  making  the  university,  by 
associating  it  more  intimately  than  it  has  been  at 
present  associated,  with  the  teaching   bodies  into 
what  we  are  disposed  to  regard  would  be  a  real 
teaching  university.    Of  course  I  can  only  undertake 
to  express  the  views  of  Convocation,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  referred  to  in  their  own  acts,  and  by  their  own 
resolutions  ;   therefore,  with  your   Lordship's  per- 
mission, I  propose  to  refer  to  some  of  those  resolutions 
which  have  already  been  passed  by  Convocation,  as 
indicating  the  views  which  Convocation,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  university,  holds  upon  the  question  which 
is  under  inquiry.    For  this  purpose,  I  should  like  to 
take  the  Commission  back  a  little  further  than  Sir 
Edward  Fry  took  them.    Sir  Edward  Fry  referred  to 
the  history  of  this  movement  since  the  year  1884 ;  I 
would  like  to  go  back  so  far  as  the  year  1877.    In  the 
year  1877  the  question  of  granting  degrees  to  women 
was  under  consideration,  and  it  was  agreed,  both  by 
the  Senate  and  by  Convocation,  that  the  degrees 
should  be  open  to  women.    For  that  purpose  a  new 
charter  of  the  university  was  necessary;  and  Con- 
vocation,  by   the  powers  conferred  upon  it,  was 
required    to   give  its  assent  to  the   new  charter. 
Convocation  was  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  a  new  charter  would  have  to  be  conferred  upon 
the  university  to  obtain  the  introduction  into  that 
charter  of  certain  clauses  which  would  have  that 
uniting  the  university  more  closely  with  the  colleges  ; 
and  at  a  meeting  of  Convocation  held  on  January  15 
1878,  it  was  resolved  "  That  the  questions  of  consti- 
"  tutional  changes  other  than  those  determined  by  the 
"  draft  charter  be  adjourned  until  the  next  meeting 
"  of  Convocation,  and  that  the  subject  of  such  changes 
"  be  referred  to  the  early  consideration  of  the  annua  I 
"  committee."    The  object  was,  in  the  first  place,  to 
limit  the  changes  in  the  constitution  to  those  that 
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charter  ;  and  in  the  report  to  Convocation  in  January  

1878,  occur  these  words,  "Immediately  the  intention 
"  of  the  Senate  to  apply  for  a  new  supplemental 
"  charter  became  known,  your  committee,  bearing  in 
"  mind  the  resolutions  that  were  adopted  by  Convo- 
"  cation  in  the  years  1874  and  1875  (by  which  certain 
"  constitutional  changes  were  declared  to  be  desirable 
"  in  the  event  of  any  new  or  supplemental  charter 
"  being  applied  for),  considered  it  their  duty  to  enter 
"  upon  the  question  whether  the  present  opportunity 
"  should  or  should  not  be  taken  to  endeavour  to 
"  introduce  any  needful  changes.  At  an  early  meet- 
"  ing  this  subject  was,  therefore,  referred  to  a  sub- 
"  committee,  who  carefully  considered,  1st,  by  what 
"  measures  (not  all  necessarily  involving  a  new 
"  charter)  the  objects  of  the  university  in  the  pro- 
"  motion  of  sound  learning  and  liberal  education 
"  might  be  more  efficiently  attained,  and  also  what 
"  constitutional  changes  were  desirable  ;  and  2nd, 
"  whether  the  present  was  or  was  not  a  suitable  time 
"  for  seeking  the  adoption  of  such  measures,  and  the 
"  introduction  of  such  changes."  In  the  following 
May  meeting  the  annual  committee  of  Convocation 
presented  to  the  general  body  a  report  which  had 
been  carefully  prepared  by  the  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Anstie  and  myself  were  members,  in  which  many 
of  the  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  university, 
which  it  is  now  suggested  should  be  made,  were 
anticipated.  This  report,  when  first  presented,  was 
not  adopted  ;  and  the  consideration  of  it  was  only 
temporarily  adjourned. 

1391.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  ? — I  have. 

1392.  Perhaps  you  can  hand  it  in  to  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix? — I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so.  At  the 
meeting  held  in  May  1878,  at  which  this  report 
was  presented,  certain  resolutions  were  passed 
to  which  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  call  atten- 
tion.  It  was   resolved,   "  That  while  Convocation 

recognises  the  advantage  of  examinations  con- 
"  ducted  by  a  body  independent  of  the  teachers  of 
"  the  candidates  for  degrees,  it  also  recognises  the 
"  fact  that  examinations  exercise  an  important  influence 
"  on  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  institutions 
"  where  the  candidates  for  degrees  are  chiefly  educated, 
"  and  that,  with  the  view  of  creating  and  preserving 
"  a  harmony  between  the  requirements  of  the  univer- 
"  sity  and  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  those 
"  institutions,  it  is  expedient  that  they  should  be 
'*  brought  into  closer  connexion  with  the  Senate." 
The  Convocation  on  that  report  further  resolved, 
"  That  with  this  object  it  is  desirable  for  the  Senate 
"  to  exercise  its  powers  under  the  present  charter 
"  of  revising  the  list  of  affiliated  colleges,  and  from 
"  time  to  time  of  admitting  to  or  excluding  from  this 
"  list  according  to  the  position  taken  by  these  colleges 
"  at  the  university  examinations  for  degrees,  and  on 
"  such  other  grounds  as  the  Senate  may  in  each  case 
"  determine."  It  was  further  resolved,  f  That  it 
"  would  be  desirable  that  the  educating  bodies  in- 
"  eluded  in  the  revised  list  should  be  invited  to 
"  communicate,  by  delegates  or  in  writing,  with  the 
"  Senate,  and  that  facilities  should  be  afforded  to 
"  such  delegates  for  deliberating  together,  and  for 
"  communicating  with  the  Senate  especially  on  the 
"  subject  of  examinations,"  and  further,  "  That  it  is 
"  desirable  for  the  examiners  of  the  university,  either 
"  in  faculties  or  collectively,  to  form  a  board,  one  of 
"  whose  functions  would  be  to  consider  and  report 
"  upon  any  subject  connected  with  the  examinations 
"  which  they  might  deem  of  importance  to  the 
"  university."  And  lastly  it  was  resolved,  "  That  it 
"  is  desirable  that  the  university  should  take  advan- 
"  tage  of  such  opportunities  as  may  present  themselves) 
<{  of  promoting,  by  the  institution  of  university  chairs 
"  or  otherwise,  the  cultivation  of  such  higher  cr  less 
"  usual  branches  of  study  as  can  be  more  conveniently , 
"  or  more  efficiently,  taught  by  a  central  body."  The 
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report,  the  result  of  which  was  the  adoption  of  these 
resolutions,  pointed  out  the  advantages  which  the  uni- 
versity itself  would  gain  hy  so  re-organising  itself  as 
to  strengthen  its  affiliation  to  the  colleges  in  which 
instruction  was  being  given,  and  also  by  affording 
facilities  for,  and  encouraging  higher  education  than 
was  given  in  the  colleges  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
students  for  the  ordinary  degrees. 

1393.  That  higher  education  was  to  be  given  by 
professors  ? — That  higher  education  was  to  be  given 
by  university  professors.     Instances  of  the  kind  of 
subjects  which  might  be  treated  by  these  university 
professors,  as  distinguisled  from  college  professors,  are 
given  in  the  report  tc  which  I  particularly  desire  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Commission.    In  January 
1881  the  annual  committee  reported  to  Convocation, 
that  no  action  had  been  taken  by  the  Senate  in 
the  direction    indicated  by    those    resolutions,  and 
that  recent  events   had  strengthened  them  in  the 
opinion  that  some  medium  of  communication  between 
the  Senate,  the  examiners,  and  the  teaching  bodies, 
was  desirable.    They  therefore  again  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  their  previous  recommenda- 
tions, and  they  further  recommended  that  Convocation 
should  respectfully  request  the  Senate  "  to  consider 
"  the  advantage  of  constituting  boards  of  studies,  one 
"  for  each  faculty,  to  advise  the  Senate  on  matters 
"  connected  with  the  detail  of  examinations,  and  to 
"  form  a  medium  of   communication  between  the 
"  Senate,  the  examiners,  and  the  teachers  of  candi- 
"  dates  for  degrees  ;  the  members  to  be  nominated  by 
"  the  Senate  from  their  own  body  (either  in  addition 
"  to  or  including  the  present  committees  on  examina- 
"  tions)  from  professors  in  the  affiliated  colleges  and 
"  medical  schools,  and  from  present  or  past  exami- 
"  ntrs."    This  recommendation  of  the  annual  com- 
mittee of  Convocation  was  practically  adopted  by  the 
general  body  of  Convocation  on  January  17th,  1882, 
when  the  terms   of  the   recommendation    which  I 
have  read  were  agreed  to  by  the  general  body  of 
Convocation.    It  was  in  the  following  month,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1882,  that  the  Senate,  to  whom  these  recommen- 
dations were  sent  up,  referred  the  matter  to  a  special 
committee,  and  they  reported  shortly  afterwards ;  and 
extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  special  committee  of 
the  Senate,  as  adopted  by  the  Senate,  were  reported  to 
Convocation  at  the  meeting  in  May  1883.    The  regis- 
trar has  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  adopted 
measures  for  giving  further  and  more  formal  opportu- 
nties  to  the  examiners  to  communicate  with  the 
Seuate,  and  this  was  done  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  resolutions  that  were  adopted  by  Convocation. 
The  recommendations  which  the  special  Committee 
of  the  Senate  made  went  in  that  direction.    I  do  not 
think  I  need  take  up  the  time  of  the  Commission  by 
reading  them  in  full ;  but  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
place  them  in  evidence.    I  am  not  myself  aware  to 
what  extent  these  resolutions  have  been  acted  upon  ; 
but,  as  the  registrar  has  told  you,  the  Senate  did  not 
feel  that  it  was  practicable  or  expedient  to  form  a 
representative  body  elected  by  the  colleges  and  schools 
sending  certain  candidates  to  the  examinations  of  the 
university;  nor  did  they  deem.it  desirable  to  establish 
the  boards  of  studies  which  Convocation  considered 
necessary  if  the   legitimate  wishes  of  the  teachers 
of  the  outside  colleges  were  to  be  acceded  to.  Some 
of  the  members  of  Convocation  are  inclined  to  think 
that  if  the  recommendations  in  the  Report  of  Convo- 
cation  for  the  year  1878    had    been  adopted  by 
the    Senate,   all    the    legitimate    requirements  of 
University  College  and  King's  College  would  have 
been  granted,    and  that    the   necessity    for  this 
inquiry  might  possibly  have  been  obviated.  Nothing 
further   took   place    until   the   year    1881,  when 
there  was  an  international  educationcal  conference 
held  at  the  City  Guilds  Institute  at  South  Kensington, 
and    papers  were  read  on  university  questions  by 
Professor  Morley,  by  Sir  George  Young,  and  Lord 
Keay,  who  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  discussion  of 
these  questions.    These  papers  with  the  discussions 
have  been  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  transac- 


tions of  the  conference.  A  few  months  after  that,  in 
November  1884,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  at  which  propositions  were  made  for  forming 
what  was. then  called  a  teaching  university  for  London 
and  many  graduates  ol"  the  University  of  London' 
including  members  of  the  Senate,  and  of  Convo- 
cation, became  members  of  the  association,  hopino- 
that  it  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  those 
reforms  in  the  constitution  of  the  university  which 
of  Convocation  had  for  many  years  urged  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  At  a  meeting- 
Convocation  held  very  shortly  afterwards,  on 
January  6th,  1685,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Anstie, 
seconded  by  Dr.  I'ye-Smith,  it  was  resolved,  "  That  a 
"  special  committee  of  40  members  be  appointed  to 
"  consider  the  proposals  lately  published  by  the 
"  association  for  promoting  the  establishment  of  a 
"  teaching  university  for  London,  and  to  report  to 
"  Convocation"  on  the  question.  That  committee 
got  very  quickly  to  work,  and  in  February  1885  a 
report  was  received,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Anstie 
and  myself,  it  was  resolved  "  That,  in  "the  opinion 
"  of  this  committee,  the  objects  of  the  association  for 
"  promoting  a  teaching  university  for  London  would, 
"  if  carried  into  effect  by  this  university,  add  to  its 
"  usefulness  and  importance."  The  special  committee 
was  thereupon  re-appointed,  with  the  view  of 
elaborating  in  detail  the  scheme  by  which  the  objects 
of  the  association  for  promoting  a  teaching  university 
for  London,  might  be  carried  into  effect  by  the 
University  of  London  itself. 

I  have  been  desirous  of  briefly  sketching  this  history 
of  the  action  of  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
London  in  order  to  point  out  that,  since  the  year  1875, 
Couvocation  has  been  desirous  of  giving  effect  to  many 
of  the  objects  which  the  association  for  promoting 
a  teaching  university  for  London  has  had  in  view, 
and  that  all  its  actions  and  resolutions  have  uniformly 
led  up  to  the  opinion  that  it  would   be  desirable 
that  the  university  of  London  should  be  so  reconsti- 
tuted as  to  enable  it  to  take  into  its  fold  the  teaching 
colleges  and  to  give  to  the  representatives  of  these  bodies 
a  very  important  share  in  the  government  of  the 
university,  and  a  very  considerable  influence  in  the 
settling  of  the  programmes  of  examination.    I  might 
also  point  out   that    many    members  of  Convoca- 
tion  have    considered    that  there  was  something 
misleading  in  the  cry  and  agitation  that  was  being 
made  for  a  teaching  university  for  London.  They 
believed  that  we  already  possessed  in  the  teaching 
bodies  of  London,  and  in  the  central  examining  body, 
what  might  be  regarded  as  a  teaching  university, 
provided  that  the  necessary  organisation  was  completed 
by  which  the  teaching  bodies  should  be  more  closely 
associated  than  they  had  hitherto   been   with  the 
exainit  ing  body.    It  seemed  to  many  of  us  that  what 
was  being  asked  for  was  really  not  so  much  a  teacbhi" 
university  as  degree  conferring  colleges,  and  it  was 
this  claim,  which  was  disapproved  of  by  Convocation. 
To  continue  the  historical  part  of  my  statement,  I 
would  refer  to  the  scheme  which  was  prepared  by  the 
special  committee  of  40  members,  which  Lord  Justice 
Fry  has  already  placed  before  the  Commission.  The 
only  remark  I  desire  to  make  upon  that  is  this  :  That 
the  scheme  came  up  originally  at  a  meeting  of  Convoca- 
tion held  in  July  ls85,  and  that  the  House  then  ad- 
journed, with  a  view,  I  assume,  of  further  consider- 
ing the  question.     On   November  3rd,   1885,  the 
scheme  was  again  brought  up,  and  was  received, 
but  as  there  were  certain  j'oints  of  detail  to  which 
Convocation  was  not  then  prepared  to  assent,  they 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect :  That  the  report 
should  be  referred  back  to  the  committee,  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  other  members,  for  further 
consideration.    There    was   a   difficulty   in  finding 
gentlemen  who  were  willing  to  give  the  time  necessary 
for  the  further  consideration  of  the  report,  and  conse- 
quently, technically,  that  motion  was  ruled  as  having 
been   lost,   by   the   Chairman.    I   wish,  however, 
distinctly  to  point  out  that  the  scheme  that  was 
prepared    by    the    committee    over    which  Lord 
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Justice  Fry  presided  was  never  rejected  by  Convo- 
cation, it  was  simply  referred  back  to  the  committee 
for  further  consideration.  On  December  8th, 
1885.  a  fresh  committee  was  appointed — a  smaller 
committee  of  25,  not  to  draw  up  a  new  scheme 
for  the  reorganisation  of  the  university,  but  to 
consider  the  scheme  that  had  been  prepared  by 
Lord  Justice  Fry's  committee,  and  to  report  to  Con- 
vocation concerning  it.  That  committee  held  several 
meetings,  and  on  May  25th,  1886,  the  revised  scheme, 
that  is  to  say,  really  the  scheme  of  Lord  Justice  Fry, 
which  had  been  revised  by  the  special  committee  of 
25,  was  received,  and  several  of  its  provisions  were 
adopted  ;  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  on  June 
29th,  1886,  the  remaining  provisions  of  the  scheme 
were  adopted,  and  the  following  resolution  was  then 
passed : — "  That  the  report  of  the  scheme  be  adopted 
"  as  a  basis  of  conference  with  the  Senate,  and  that 
"  the  special  committee  be  re-appointed  with  power 
"  to  confer  with  the  Senate  thereon."  1  should  like 
to  be  allowed  briefly  to  refer  to  some  of  the  more 
important  provisions  of  the  scheme,  and  if  your  Lord- 
ship will  allow  me  I  will  leave  the  entire  scheme  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commission  {handing  in  the  same). 

In  their  report  to  Convocation  the  committee  re- 
ferred to  the  action  of  Convocation  since  the  year 
1875  as  indicating  a  desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
colleges,  and  the  scheme  itself  provided  that  the 
constituent  colleges  should  be  part  of  the  university 
that  the  Senate  should  be  re-organised  in  the  manner 
which  is  stated  under  section  2  of  the  scheme,  that 
University  College  and  King's  College  should  each 
send  a  representative  to  the  Senate  itself,  aud  that  the 
Senate  should  also  receive  representatives  from  other 
learned  bodies,  including  the  Royal  Society.  It  was 
also  proposed  that  the  university  should  consist  of 
constituent  or  affiliated  colleges,  and  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  college  might  expect  to  be 
recognised  as  a  constituent  college  should  be  deter- 
mined by  a  committee,  consisting  partly  of  members 
of  the  Senate  and  partly  of  members  of  Convocation. 
A  constituent  college  might  consist  of  a  teaching 
body  with  only  one  faculty  ;  but  it  was  essential  that 
the  teaching  should  be  of  a  grade  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  word  to  define  it,  was  called  "univer- 
sity rank  ;  "  that  is  to  say,  it  was  distinctly  understood 
that  of  the  various  teaching  bodies  in  London,  and 
out  of  London,  those  giving  what  may  be  called  ordi- 
nary secondary  education  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
position,  with  the  privileges  attached  to  it,  of  consti- 
tuent colleges  ol  the  university.  It  was  thought  very 
desirable  that  institutions  having  only  one  faculty 
should  be  represented,  provided  that  the  education 
afforded  was  of  a  high  order,  and  that  such  institution 
should  be  regarded  as  constituent  colleges  of  the  uni- 
versity. Having  regard  to  the  instruction  given  in  the 
medical  schools  which  consist  mainly  of  one  faculty, 
and  also  to  the  fact,  which  has  not  been  mentioned, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  any  of  the  witnesses  who 
have  preceded  me,  that  some  of  the  very  best  science 
teaching  in  London  is  that  given  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington schools,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  these 
institutions  should  rank  as  colleges  of  the  new  univer- 
sity. I  refer  to  the  Government  science  schools,  with 
a  staff  of  eminent  professors,  including  Professor 
Huxley,  who  is  still  an  honorary  professor,  Professor 
Eucker,  and  many  other  distinguished  men,  whom  it 
is  not  necessary  that  1  should  mention  ;  and  I  also 
refer  to  the  school  of  applied  science  which  has 
recently  been  established  in  South  Kensington,  on  the 
staff  of  Avhich  are  many  equally  eminent  professors, 
giving  scientific  instruction  of  a  very  high  order,  which 
ought  not  to  be  altogether  omitted  from  any  scheme 
for  the  re- organisation  of  the  University  of  London. 

1394-5.  You  mean  the  Central  Institution  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  Institute  ?— Yes.  It  was  with  the  view 
of  including,  if  they  wished  to  be  so  included  (it  must 
be  voluntary  on  their  part),  bodies  of  that  kind,  that 
the  definition  of  a  constituent  college  given  in  section 
four  of  the  scheme  was  adopted. 


1396.  And  I  suppose  the  same  principle  would  ex-  Sir 
tend  to  the  legal  bodies  ? — Yes,  it  would  extend  to  them  2?^4^Z?Sc' 
also.  Then  as  a  means  of  uniting  the  teachers  together,       '  J? 
and  of  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  discussing  ecLuca-    14  juiy  iggy, 

tional  questions,  and  of  enabling  their  views  to  be  

heard  and  felt  in  the  councils  of  the  Senate,  it  was 
proposed  that  there  should  be   a  body,  which  is 
here  called  a  Council  of  Education.    This  Council  of 
Education  differed  in  some  respects  from  the  faculties 
which  were  proposed  in  the  preceding  scheme.  The 
Council  of  Education  would  consist  of  representatives 
of  Convocation,  all  of  whom  are  necessarily  graduates 
of  the  university,  representatives  of  the  constituent 
colleges,  and  of  the  examiners  of  the  university.  The 
qualifications  for  becoming  a  member  of  this  Council 
of  Education  are  fairly  well  defined.    It  was  felt  that 
the  qualifications  for  becoming  a  member  of  a  faculty 
were  rather  indefinite  ;  because  the  faculties  were 
supposed  to  include  nearly  all  the  persons  engaged  in 
teaching  in  London;  and  seeing  that  such  institutions 
as  the  Birkbeck  and  other  institutions  giving  only 
evening  instruction  were  also  included  in  the  scheme,  it 
was  thought  that  the  faculties  would  consist  of  bodies 
rather  heterogeneously  composed,  in  which  lengthy 
discussions   on    educational    questions    that  might 
take  place  would  not  be   of   that   service  to  the 
Senate  which   they   would  be  if  the   members  of 
these  bodies  were  more  carefully  selected.    It  was 
suggested  that  this  Council  of  Education   so  con- 
stituted should  itself  appoint  from  among  its  own 
members,  boards  of  studies  which  would  be  standing 
committees  in  each  of  the  four  faculties,  medicine, 
laws,  science,   and   arts ;   but  it  was  also  thought 
desirable  that  there  should  be  other  smaller  boards  ol 
studies,  dealing  with  special  branches  of  any  one  of 
these  particular  areas  of  knowledge.  Take  the  subject 
of  science  for  instance  ;  it  would  not  be  of  very  great 
use  to  refer  a  question  dealing  with  the  teaching  of 
experimental  physics,  or  chemistry,  to  a  board  of 
studies  consisting  mainly  of  men  engaged  in  the  teach- 
ing of  biology  or  natural  history.    For  this,  reason  it 
was  thought  that  there  should  be  other  boards  of 
studies  than  those  of  the  four  distinct  faculties.  The 
four  boards  of  studies  would,  however,  form  standing 
committees,  which  might  appoint  sub-committees  to 
advise   upon  any    particular  point.  Opportunities 
would  be  given  to  these  boards  of  studies  to  com- 
municate directly  with  the  Senate,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  to  send  their  recommendations  to  the  council,  to 
be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Senate  ;  or,  in  certain  cases, 
where  a  co-ordination  of  studies  in  different  subjects 
had  to  be  considered  with  a  view  of  settling  the  pro- 
gramme of  study    for  a  degree,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  board  would  be  considered  by  the  council, 
and  would  then  go  to  the  Senate,  with  that  further 
authority  which  the  vote  of  so  large  and  influential 
a  body  would  give  to  them.    It  was  v\so  felt  that 
having  regard  to  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
passed  by  Convocation  in  the  year  1878,  no  solution 
of  the  university  question  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  graduates,  unless  provision  were  made,  which  had 
not  been  made  in  the  scheme  to  which  Convocation  did 
not  give  its  full  assent,   for  establishing  university 
chairs  in  subjects  of  higher  learning.    It  was  thought 
that  the  establishment  of  these  higher  professorships 
would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  good  teach- 
ing work  which  was  being  done  by  the  two  large 
colleges  in  London,  by  the  science  and  medical  and 
legal  schools.    It  was  considered  that  the  university 
might  have  authority  to   select  possibly  from  the 
professors  who  were  engaged  in  some  of  these  teach- 
ing institutions,  men  who  seemed  to  possess  special 
knowledge  of  their  own  subject,  and  that  they  might 
hold  a  university  chair,  in  addition  to  their  collegiate 
chair.    Instances,  of  course,  came  into  one's  mind 
of  the  names  of  men  sufficiently  well  known  in  the 
scientific  world,  to  justify  the  Senate,  if  they  thought 
fit  so  to  do,  in  appointing  such  men  as  university 
professors,  in  addition  to  the  collegiate  professorships, 
which  they  might  at  the  same  time  hold.    By  these 
means,   the   cause  of  higher   education   would  be 
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Sir  advanced  in  a  manner  in  which  it  had  not  been 
r ¥agoV'  hitherto  advanced  in  London.  It  was  believed  that 
3.  A.,  B.Sc.  numDers  Qf  graduates  who  had  already  taken 
l  July  1888    tne  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science 

 '    would  be  glad  of  having  an  opportunity  of  pursuing 

their  studies  in  some  special  branch  of  knowledge,  if 
such  professorial  chairs  were  established.  Moreover 
the  establishment  of  such  chairs  would  go  a  long 
way  towards  satisfying  that  demand  for  the  endow- 
ment of  research  which  has  been  one  of  the  crying 
demands  for  the  last  few  years,  and  the  experience 
which  the  university  has  gained  in  connexion  with 
the  Brown  Institution,  a  trust  which  they  have  taken 
in  hand,  and  the  funds  of  which  they  are  administer- 
ing, led  the  graduates  to  believe  that  laboratories 
of  vesearch  might  be  connected  with  the  univer- 
sity, and  that  higher  learning  might  be  advanced  in 
special  branches  of  knowledge.  For  this  reason  they 
recommended  that  the  Senate  should  have  power 
to  hold  real  property,  to  accept  gifts,  devises,  and 
legacies  for  the  purposes  of  the  university,  and 
should  take  steps  to  secure  to  the  university  a  fixed 
endowment  from  the  State  in  lieu  of  the  present 
annual  grant,  witli  power  of  exclusive  control  over 
its  application  and  expenditure.  The  Commission  is 
aware  that  under  the  existing  conditions  of  the  univer- 
sity the  deficit  in  its  working  expenses  is  made  up  by  a 
grant  from  the  State.  Consequently  there  is  no  in- 
ducement to  anyone  who  might  wish  to  endow  a 
chair,  or  togive  funds  towards  the  university,  devote  his 
money  to  such  a  purpose,  inasmuch  as  by  so  doing  he 
would  simply  diminish  the  amount  of  grant  which  the 
university  at  present  receives  from  the  State.  The 
Scheme  suggests  that  the  Senate  should  have  power  to 
appoint  professors,  lecturers,  and  examiners  in  any 
branch  of  knowledge,  to  subsidise  or  endow  labora- 
tories, libraries,  and  museums,  to  make  grants  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  university  for  the  purpose  of  research, 
and  to  assist  by  any  other  means  in  promoting  higher 
education.  The  scheme  embodying  those  provisions 
has  been  practically  adopted  by  Convocation,  and,  there- 
fore, is  the  only  scheme  to  which  any  part  of  the  uni- 
versity has  really  given  its  assent.  Conferences  were 
held  between  Convocation  and  the  Senate  with  a  view 
of  reconciling  such  differences  as  might  exist  between 
the  views  of  the  Senate  and  the  views  of  Convocation  ; 
and  those  conferences  have  been  interrupted  by  the 
appointment  of  this  Commission,  to  which  the  whole 
subject  is  now  referred.  I  should  point  out  that  Con- 
vocation, so  far  as  I  am  able  to  speak  in  their  name, 
and  I  can  only  do  so  by  reference  to  their  resolutions, 
felt  itself  by  no  means  pledged  to  every  detail  in  this 
scheme,  but  adopted  this  scheme  only  as  a  basis  of 
conference  with  the  Senate,  and  are  quite  prepared, 
therefore,  to  accept  any  modifications  in  it  which 
would  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  views  put 
forth  "by  Convocation,  and  which  might  satisfy  the 
Senate,  and  the  constituent  colleges.  The  only  other 
matter  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  the  Commission,  is 
a  resolution  passed  on  January  17th  of  the  present  year, 
by  which  Convocation  approves  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  opposing  the  petitions  of  University  College 
and  King's  College ;  and  so  far,  therefore,  Convocation 
is  absolutely  at  one  with  the  Senate  in  believing  that  it 
is  not  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  metropolis,  that  the  petitions  of  University 
College  and  King's  College  should  be  granted.  1 1  is, 
however,  only  fair  to  say  that  Convocation  went 
one  step  further  than  the  Senate,  by  resolving : — 
"  That  Convocation  desires  respectfully  to  express  its 
"  regret  that  the  Senate  has  not  seen  fit  (o  take  active 
"  steps  in  opposition  to  the  petition  to  the  Crown  of 
"  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  and  the 
"  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  for  a  charter 
"  enabling  them  to  confer  degiees  in  medicine." 
That  is  the  main  evidence  which,  on  behalf  of  Convo- 
cation, I  wish  to  place  before  the  Commission,  as  ex- 
pressing their  views,  through  their  resolutions,  on  the 
matter  now  under  inquiry. 

1397.  (Professor  Stokes.)  You  spoke  of  a  proposal 
to  make  certain  eminent  professors,  already  existing  in 


certain  of  the  colleges,  university  professors ;  did  you 
mean  to  take  them  away  from  where  they  are  at  pre- 
sent teaching,  and  to  establish  them  elsewhere,  or  to 
give  them  an  additional  salary,  and  let  them  have  the 
title  of  university  professors  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can 
say  definitely  what  are  the  views  of  Convocation  on 
that  matter.  My  own  opinion  is  that  their  duties  as 
college  professors  should  be  lightened  by  their  receiving 
an  additional  salary,  and  that  they  should  give  their 
university  lectures  either  at  the  college  at  which  they 
are  already  lecturing,  or  such  other  places  as  the  uni- 
versity might  determine.  The  lectures,  being  university 
lectures,  would  be  open  to  the  whole  university. 

1398.  {Chairman.)  That  would  be  very  much  the 
principle  of  the  inter-collegiate  lectures  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  with  a  slight  modification  of  their  position 
relative  to  the  university  ? — Quite  so. 

1399.  {Professor  Stokes.)  But  is  it  contemplated 
that  these  university  professors  should  give  lectures 
elsewhere  than  in  London ;  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  for  instance  ? — No. 

1400.  And  if  they  gave  lectures  in  London  and 
were  not  already  professors  at  one  of  the  colleges,  the 
university  would  have  to  find  some  place  for  them  to 
lecture  in  ? — Quite  so. 

1401.  And  how  would  they  manage  if  their  lectures 
were  such  as  to  require  them  to  use  apparatus  ? — The 
university,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted 
by  Convocation,  would  have  power,  if  it  had  the  funds, 
1o  establish  laboratories  in  which  experimental  work 
requiring  apparatus,  might  be  carried  on  ;  and  that 
apparatus  might  be  used  to  illustrate  the  lectures. 

1402.  That  is  to  a  certain  extent  duplicating 
laboratories,  which  already  exist  in  various  parts  of 
the  metropolis  ? — You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  a 
large  number  of  laboratories  already  exist  in  London. 
It  would  scarcely  be  duplicating;  it  might  be 
dding  one  to  the  number.  But  there  would  be  no 
reason,  if  any  laboratory  in  an  existing  teaching  insti- 
tution were  available  why  it  should  not  be  used  for 
university  purposes  as  well  as  for  college  purposes. 

1403.  By  mutual  agreement  ? — Yes. 

1404.  {Chairman.)  And  if  there  was  sufficient 
space  for  a  lecture  to  be  given  in  that  building  ? — 
Quite  so.  May  I  be  allowed  to  point  out  for  one 
moment  the  difference  that  exists  between  London 
and  many  other  cities  in  which  a  so-called  teaching 
university  exists  ?  Take  the  case  of  even  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow;  I  think  the  difference  results  mainly 
from  the  very  great  size  of  London  as  compared  with 
any  other  city  where  a  university  exists.  At  the 
present  moment  in  London  it  is  not  a  question  of 
converting  any  central  body  into  a  university  of  the 
type  of  the  Scotch  universities,  or  of  the  foreign  uni- 
versities ;  for  there  exist  a  number  of  teaching  bodies 
in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  each  of  which 
might  claim  to  be  a  separate  university,  unles  they  can 
be  joined  together  and  connected  in  some  central  organi- 
sation, which  should  be  common  to  them  all,  and  should 
be  the  university.  The  very  fact  that  it  would  be  incon- 
venient that  there  should  be  one  teaching  body  in 
London  points  to  the  difference  between  London  and 
other  cities.  These  teaching  bodies  have  grown  up 
naturally  to  supply  a  want  that  exists  for  centres  of 
instruction  in  different  parts  of  London.  That  is  not 
the  case  in  a  small  town,  or  comparatively  small  city, 
where  all  the  students  have  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
instruction  at  one  central  institution. 

1405.  Does  that  apply  even  to  Glasgow  when  you 
speak  of  a  comparatively  small  city  ? — It  would  apply 
to  Glasgow,  certainly. 

1406.  Glasgow  is,  no  doubt,  very  much  smaller 
than  London,  but  it  is  an  extremely  large  city  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  I  would  say  that  it  applies  to  Glasgow 
also,  because  university  teaching  is  there  centred  in 
one  institution. 

1407.  {Sir  William  Thomson.)  You  spoke  of  the 
demand  being  rather  for  degree-conferring  colleges 
than  for  a  teaching  university;  would  not  a  degrees 
conferring  college  be  simply  a  teaching  university; 
ihcre  is  no  inherent  distinction,  is  there,  between  a 
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college  and  a  university  ? — I  am  not  desirous  of 
making  a  distinction.  If  you  are  willing  to  admit 
that  tbere  should  be  a  number  of  degree-conferring 
colleges  in  London  I  assume,  you  are  wiling  to 
admit  that  there  should  be  a  number  of  universities  in 
London.  The  demand,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  the 
teaching  body  shall  have  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees.  I,  for  my  part,  assert  that  we  have  in 
London  a  university  which,  through  its  colleges, 
teaches. 

1408.  Yes ;  but  if  any  one  teaching  college  has  the 
privilege  given  to  it  to  confer  degrees,  that  con- 
stitutes it  a  university? — I  do  not  know  that  the 
power  of  conferring  degrees  alone  constitutes  a  body 
a  university.  One  would  want  a  definition  of  a 
university.  Some  authorities  would  tell  us,  I  think, 
that  a  university  must  necessarily  have  its  four 
faculties.  In  olden  times  a  university  was  not  con- 
sidered one  unless  it  had  a  faculty  of  law,  medicine, 
theology,  and  arts. 

1409.  Is  not  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  the 
characteristic  of  a  university  ? — I  think  all  univer- 
sities have  tbe  power  of  conferring  degrees.  But 
you  were  told  by  Lord  Justice  Fry  that  the  Itoyal 
College  of  Music  have  obtained  the  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees,  and  I  do  not  think  that  power 
constituted  it  a  university. 

1410.  {Chairman.)  You  are  probably  aware  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  the  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees  ? — Yes. 

1411.  And  he  is  not  a  university  ? — No.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  a 
university. 

1412.  {Sir  William  Thomson.)  But  a  teaching 
body  which  has  tbe  power  of  conferring  degrees  would 
approach  very  nearly  to  a  university? — It  would  possess 
some  of  the  powers  of  a  university. 

1413.  The  question  of  granting  separately  and  in- 
dependently in  different  colleges  in  London,  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees  has,  perhaps,  scarely  been  pro- 
posed ;  but  if  you  were  to  make  a  powerful  teaching 
body  founded  on  existing  teaching  bodies,  and  in 
union  with  existing  teaching  bodies,  might  not  that 
give  a  great  impulse  to  higher  teaching  in  London, 
and  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  special  functions  of 
the  University  of  London  ? — I  think  that  the  pro- 
positions contained  in  the  scheme  suggest  that  there 
should  be  this  union,  of  which  you  speak,  between  the 
teaching  bodies.  What  we  want  to  avoid,  so  far  as 
I  understand  the  position,  is  that  the  teaching  bodies 
shall  as  teaching  bodies,  have  the  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees  upon  their  own  students,  because 
we  feel  that  if  they  do  so,  it  is  not  on  University  College 
and  King's  Colleges  alone  that  these  powers  should 
be  conferred,  but  likewise  upon  each  of  the  medical 
schools  in  London;  and  also  upon  the  science  schools 
of  Kensington,  to  which  I  have  referred. 

1414.  But  that  objection  would  be  done  away  with, 
would  it  not,  provided  that  all  the  teaching  institu- 
tions in  London,  which  have  what  you  call  university 
rank,  are  admitted  fairly  to  equal  privileges  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  teaching  university  ? — That  is 
what  Ave  propose  in  the  scheme  which  has  been 
adopted. 

1415.  Would  not  that  essentially  involve  a  different 
kind  of  degree  from  the  present  degree  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lon'don,  a  degree  more  similar  to  the 
degree  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Glasgow  or  Edin- 
burgh, than  to  the  unique  degree  of  the  University 
of  London  ? — I  think  that  is  a  question  that  might 
be  considered ;  but  it  is  a  detail  into  which  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  enter.  I  am  not 
prepared  now  to  enter  upon  it.  It  would  be 
quite  possible  under  the  scheme  here  suggested.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  main  propositions : 
one  is,  that  there  shall  be  a  central  body,  such  as  we 
have  at  present,  which  shall  determine  the  curriculum 
of  study  for  all  persons  going  in  for  degrees,  and 
impose  that  curriculum  upon  the  teachers  of  colleges 
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and  schools  ;  the  other  is  that  each  teaching  insti- 

tution  shall  have  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  by  b'jl'IbSc 

ercaminations  conducted  by  its  own  teachers.  '  ' 

1416.  Partially  its  own  teachers? — There  is  a  third    14  juiy  1888. 

and  intermediate  course,  it  seems  to  me,  namely,  that  

the  teachers  of  colleges  (using  the  word  "  college  " 

as  a  teaching  institution)  should  be  associated  with 
examiners  appointed  by  some  other  body,  in  the  exa- 
mination for  degrees.  If  that  shculd  seem  the  right 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  no  body  so  competent  to  appoint  the 
external  examiners,  who  should  be  associated  with 
the  teachers  of  these  colleges,  at  the  existing  University 
of  London. 

1417.  {Chairman.)  As  I  understand  you, you  think 
the  plan  which  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
London  has  recommended,  in  its  principle,  at  least, 
would  constitute  a  teaching  university  as  much  as  if 
King's  College  and  University  College  were  associated 
together,  and  the  university  of  which  they  were  mem- 
bers had  the  degree-giving  power.  Neither  college 
would  have  the  power  ;  but  the  abstract  body  called 
the  university,  founded  upon  their  union,  would  have 
it ;  in  principle,  do  you  think  there  is  any  differ- 
ence between  that  and  the  proposal  of  your  own 
body,  except  that  you  avoid  a  double  university  and 
you  create  one  ? — Quite  so. 

1418.  {Sir  William  Thomson.)  Then  there  will  be 
necessarily  two  kinds  of  degrees,  the  present  Uni- 
versity of  London  degree,  the  most  difficult  degree 
in  the  world,  and  a  degree,  more  easy  in  some  respects, 
more  valuable  in  other  respects,  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  other  universities  ? — I  think  the  difficulty  of 
the  University  of  London  degree  is  very  much  exag- 
gerated, if  I  may  venture  to  say  so.  If  we  take  the 
number  of  candidates  that  come  up  for  the  examination 
for  degrees,  and  the  per-centage  of  passes,  we  shall 
see  that,  although  this  might  be  given  on  better  or 
other  conditions,  the  degree  ought  not  to  be  made  very 
much  easier  than  it  is. 

1419.  If  the  degree  is  given  for  nothing  but  exa- 
mination, must  there  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
a  more  difficult  examination  for  the  degree,  than  for 
that  given  at  a  university  for  which  the  student 
graduates  by  previously  having  attended  three  years, 
with  university  discipline.  If  there  is  nothing  but 
examination,  must  not  the  degree,  to  make  it  valuable, 
be  more  difficult  than  any  other  in  the  world  ? — I  am 
not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  need  be.  I 
should  think  that  the  examination  which  might  be 
given  by  a  professor  to  students  of  his  own  class 
would  probably,  as  an  examination,  be  more  difficult 
for  anybody  to  pass  (except  those  who  had  attended 
the  class)  than  the  existing  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London. 

1420.  {Chairman.)  We  have  heard  something  about 
possible  injustice  that  might  be  done  to  the  existing 
graduates  of  the  University  of  London  if  any  modifi- 
cation were  made  which  admitted  to  the  same 
degrees  persons  who  might  not  have  passed 
through  quite  so  difficult  an  examination.  The  body 
you  represent  includes  all  the  existing  graduates,  does 
it  not  ;  I  mean  Convocation  ? — No  ;  none  but  graduates 
are  members  of  Convocation  ;  but  there  are  a  great 
many  graduates  who  are  not  members  of  Convocation. 

1421.  I  thought  that  every  one  who  had  taken  a 
bachelor's  degree  was  entitled  to  be  a  member  of 
Convocation  ? — No ;  he  has  to  pay  a  fee.  The  number 
of  graduates  is  much  larger  than  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  Convocation. 

1422.  It  would  be  at  their  option  to  be  members  of 
Convocation,  if  they  thought  it  worth  while  to  pay 
the  fee  ? — Yes. 

1423.  Then  at  least  I  may  assume  that  your  body  is 
a  representative  body,  sufficiently  representing  the 
higher  class  of  the  existiug  graduates  ? — Yes. 

1424.  And  I  may  also  infer  from  the  recommenda- 
tions you  have  made  that  they  are  not  alarmed  at  the 
idea  of  any  injustice  being  inflicted  upon  them  by 
such  a  modification  as  they  have  recommended  ? — I 
must  point  out  that  in  the  scheme  which  I  have  laid 
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tfiF  before  the  Commission  there  is  no  suggestion  with 

B A^bIsc     re?ar<i  t0  a  modification  in  the  degrees. 

'  _2  '    '        1425.  No,  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  change  in  the 

14  July  1888.    constitution  of  the  university,  involving  new  powers 

 with  regard  to  the   examiners,  may  involve  some 

difference  in  the  method  of  examination,  and  it  may 
affect  the  standard  of  examination  in  particular 
faculties,  may  it  not  ? — Quite  so. 

1426.  But  the  apprehension  of  any  degradation  of 
the  existing  degrees  from  that  cause  has  not  been 
felt  in  such  a  way  as  to  influence  the  judgment  of 
Convocation  on  the  point? — I  should  not  like  to 
answer  that  question  categorically.  The  question  has 
been  mainly  raised  with  regard  to  medical  degrees,  and 
although  I  am  not  certain  about  it,  Dr.  Collins  will  be 
able  to  inform  you  better,  whether  any  resolution  of 
Convocation  has  been  passed  on  that  subject.  I  must 
own  that  there  is  a  general  opinion  among  members  of 
Convocation  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  difficulty 
of  the  medical  degree  should  be  diminished.    I  am 

The  witne 


speaking  now  for  Convocation,  and  not  for  myself, 
That  opinion  has  existed. 

1427.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  supposing  it 
were  thought  expedient  that  the  degree  should  be 
made  accessible  to  a  greater  number,  in  what 
way  the  superior  qualities  of  existing  degrees  might 
be  marked,  by  any  addition  to  the  figures  or  letters 
which  signify  the  degree  or  to  the  word  "  London  "  ? 
— Are  you  referring  to  medical  degrees  ? 

1428.  Yes;  you  said  that,  as  to  the  medical 
degrees,  a  feeling  of  that  sort  existed  ? — A  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  the  present  medical  degree  should 
be  regarded  as  an  honors  degree. 

1429.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  expect  .the 
graduates,  you  think,  to  write  the  word  "  honors " 
after  the  word  "  London  ; "  they  do  so  now  when 
they  take  honors? — Yes,  very  frequently.  Dr.  Wood 
reminds  me  that  only  bachelors  of  arts  of  three  years, 
standing  are  allowed  to  be  members  of  Convocation. 

withdrew. 


Mr.  J.  Anstie,  Mr.  James  Anstie, 

Q.C.,  B.A. 

  1430.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  which  has  been 

given  both  by  Sir  Edward  Fry  and  Sir  James  Paget, 
and  also  this  morning  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus  ? — 
Yes. 

1431.  May  we  take  it  that  you  concur  for  the  most 
part  in  what  they  have  said  ? — I  so  entirely  concur  in 
what  they  have  said,  and  especially  in  what  Sir 
Philip  Magnus  has  said  this  morning,  that  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  make  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  Commis- 
sion very  brief. 

1432.  Will  you  kindly  state  what  you  wish  to  say 
in  addition  ? — I  should  like  to  emphasise  a  little,  by 
going  to  some  extent  into  detail,  the  narrative  which 
Sir  Philip  Magnus  has  given  to  your  Lordship  with 
respect  to  the  action  of  Convocation.  The  importance 
of  the  question  of  the  action  and  views  of  Convocation 
of  course  depends  entirely  upon  the  degree  of  influence 
which  it  has  upon  the  action  of  the  University,  and  it 
may  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  Commission  if  I  am 
able  to  point  out  that  not  only  in  this  matter,  but  in  a 
number  of  other  matters,  Convocation  acting  in  the 
way  described  to  your  Lordship  this  morning  by  its 
committees  and  sub-committees,  in  a  number  of 
instances  initiated  action  which  the  Senate  has  after- 
wards adopted.  I  would  refer  particularly  then  to 
these  points.  The  matriculation  examination  has  on 
several  occasions  been  very  fully  reported  upon  by 
sub-committees  of  the  annual  committee  ;  and  I  may 
add  that  the  last  report  which  went  into  the  whole 
matter  with  very  great  detail  most  carefully  elabo- 
rated was  made  by  a  committee  presided  over  by  a 
gentleman  who  held  the  post  of  teacher  at  that 
time  at  King's  College,  and  who  has  since  accepted 
a  post  in  one  the  New  Zealand  Universities, 
Mr.  Belcher.  On  the  degrees  in  arts  several  times 
also  Convocation  has  reported,  and  that  action  has 
been  followed  by  action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
With  respect  to  degrees  in  laws,  I  am  able  to  speak 
with  some  greater  precision  and  fulness,  because  in 
18(36  the  question  of  the  degrees  in  laws  had  fallen 
into  a  condition  which  was  entirely  out  of  corre- 
spondence with  any  serious  teaching  of  law,  and 
the  whole  matter  was  investigated  by  a  committee  of 
Convocation  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  Waley  was 
chairman ;  Mr.  Cozens-Hardy,  and  Mr.  Ebcnezer 
Charles,  whose  early  death  we  all  so  much  lamented, 
were  upon  that  committee,  and  others ;  and  they 
made  a  full  and  reasoned  report  upon  which  the 
Senate  afterwards  acted,  carrying  out  substantially 
almost  the  whole  of  its  recommendations,  and 
most  of  the  details  of  the  recommendations.  With 
respect  to  degrees  in  science  also,  they  have  been 
several  times  reported  upon  to  Convocation,  and 
by  Convocation  to  the  Senate.  I  would  rather  not 
touch  upon  the  subject  of  medicine,  because  Dr. 
Collins  is  more  competent  to  speak  upon  that ;  but 
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I  should  like  to  mention  that  one  matter,  which 
has  been  perhaps  more  than  any  other  a  bone  of  con- 
tention with  regard  to  medical  degrees,  namely,  the 
preliminary  scientific  examination  has  been  reported 
upon  no  less  than  three  times  by  Convocation,  and 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  Senate  in  conformity 
with  those  reports  although  no  doubt  after  an  interval 
of  time.  Degrees  in  music  were  founded  by  the 
Senate  in  consequence  of  a  report  made  by  Convoca- 
tion in  favour  of  them.  I  find  also  reports  on  degrees 
in  literature.  The  giving  degrees  to  women  was 
entirely  initiated  by  Convocation,  which  passed  votes 
in  favour  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  university 
to  them  as  early  as  1867,  and  definitely  proposed  their 
admission  to  degrees  in  1874.  That  was  completed  by 
a  new  charter  in  1878.  There  have  been  also  full  and 
elaborate  reports  on  examinations  in  the  ait  and  science 
of  teaching,  on  junior  local  examinations,  and  on  exami- 
nations of  schools,  all  of  which  have  more  or  less  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate.  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  point 
out  to  the  Commission  how  it  is  that  in  these  matters 
Convocation  has  been  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
Senate.  Convocation  consists,  as  your  Lordship  has 
heard,  of  the  graduates  of  the  University,  and  to  a  large 
extent  of  teachers.  The  members  are  themselves  to  a 
large  extent,  teachers  and  they  stand  otherwise  in  much 
closer  relation  to  teachers  than  the  body  of  the  Senate 
itself.  Therefore  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that 
their  action  is  in  advance  of  the  action  of  the  Senate.  But 
I  desire  to  point  out  this :  that  their  action  has  been  uni- 
formly, I  think  I  may  say,  exercised  by  means  of  careful 
investigation  in  committees  and  sub-committees,  and 
that  the  results  of  that  action  have  been  almost  uni- 
formly, though  perhaps  after  a  lapse  of  time,  followed 
by  the  Senate.  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  as  to  the 
view,  as  I  understand  it  (and  I  may  say  that  I  have 
communicated  with  friends  also,  like  myself,  deputed  to 
give  evidence  with  respect  to  Convocation),  which  so 
far  as  we  know  and  can  ascertain,  judging  from  re- 
marks and  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  our 
hearing  in  Convocation,  has  governed  the  action  which 
the  graduates  have  taken.  I  think  I  might  express  it  in 
this  way.  Their  view  is  that  teachers  ought  to  have 
a  weighty  influence  in  directing  the  course  of  study, 
and  the  mode  of  conducting  examinations,  but  that 
they  ought  not,  as  a  body,  to  have  the  final  decision  on 
these  matters,  or  the  power  of  determining  the  results 
of  examinations.  The  grounds  on  which  they  enter- 
tain that  view  might  be  stated,  I  think,  somewhat  as 
follows :  Firstly,  that  it  is  impossible,  without  the 
advice  of  teachers,  to  determine  what  level  can,  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  education,  be  attained  by 
the  candidate,  or  provided  for  by  the  teacher,  and 
what  may  therefore  be  reasonably  required  by  the 
examining  body  ;  secondly,  that  without  the  advice  of 
teachers  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  sound  judgment  on 
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the  question  how  the  curriculum  should  be  adjusted 
from  time  to  time,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  or  what  are 
the  limits  within  which  it  is  desirable  to  give  it  a 
uniform  direction  in  any  branch  of  education  ;  and, 
thirdly,  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examination, 
the  experience  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  conduct 
examinations  should  be  consulted,  and,  where  possible, 
deferred  to.  But  upon  the  other  hand,  they  think  that 
the  teachers  should  not  in  relation  to  the  degree 
have  the  final  decision  of  any  of  these  matters,  on 
the  ground  that  a  high  level  is  only  maintained 
with  difficulty ;  that  teachers,  like  any  other  profes- 
sional body,  are  subject  to  a  natural  tendency  to 
decay  and  relaxation  in  their  efforts;  that  different 
modes  of  examining,  as  of  teaching,  prevail  in 
difierent  institutions,  and  even  in  the  same  institu- 
tions among  different  teachers,  and  that  the  alternative 
being  either  that  each  institution,  or  even  that  each 
teacher  should  give  his  own  diploma,  or  that  some 
common  standard  and  method  should  be  adopted, 
this  would  be  best  regulated  by  an  impartial  and 
independent  tribunal.  And  generally,  that  in  dealing 
with  educational  que.-tions,  on  which  differences  of 
opinion  and  of  practice  do  and  must  necessarily  arise, 
a  body  closely  connected  with  teachers,  and  acting  with 
their  advice,  but  not  in  dependence  upon  them,  will 
act  with  more  equity  among  the  different  bodies  of 
teachers  with  more  regard  to  the  general  ends  of  educa- 
tion, less  under  the  influence  of  temporary  and  casual 
impulses,  and  generally  on  broader  and  therefore,  on 
steadier  and  more  useful  lines,  than  a  body  composed 
of  teachers  or  of  those  whose  interests  are  identified 
with  teachers.  Lastlv,  that  in  determining  the  results 
of  examinations  the  authority  of  an  idependent  body 
affords  the  best  security,  first  for  maintaining  the  level 
of  examinations,  and  secondly,  for  impartiality  in  the 
award. 

1433.  Is  that  all  that  you  propose  to  say? — I  should 
like  to  say  also  that  the  view  has  presented  itself,  and 
has  been  strongly  expressed  in  Convocation,  that  the 
objects,  so  far  as  they  understand  them,  of  the  new 
body,  the  Association,  are  objects  which  on  the  one 
hand  are  accepted  by  them,  and  in  their  judgment 
can  be  well  carried  out  in  the  mode  pointed  out  by 
Sir  Philip  Magnus,  or  on  the  other  hand  have  in  them 
some  slight  taint  of  doubtfulness.  They  think,  that 
if  what  is  desired  is  to  tell  the  world  that  a  man  has 
without  disgrace  frequented  for  a  certain  period  of 
time  a  particular  college,  that  can  be  done  by  any 
institution  for  its  own  pupils,  and  is  done.  If  it  is 
desired  to  add  to  the  value  cf  the  certificate  of 
any  particular  institution,  some  lustre  derived  from 
its  union  with  a  group  of  other  institutions,  and  to 
affix  that  stamp  to  its  pnpils,  the  stamp  becomes  in 
this  sense  a  false  stamp :  that  a  man  comes  with  the 
joint  credit  of  institutions,  some  of  which  are  good,  and 
some  are  less  good, — because  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
for  a  man  to  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  great  colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  to  be  a  member  of  a 
very  small  college,  or  I  will  not  say  a  small  college, 
because  some  of  these  are  the  most  distinguished,  but 
of  one  of  the  less  distinguished  colleges, — and  that  tho 
attempt  is  not  quite  a  legitimate  one,  to  allow  a  man, 
simply  because  he  has  been  at  the  University  of 
London,  to  attribute  to  himself  all  the  credit  and  the 
lustre  that  would  attach  to  the  most  important  of 
the  institutions  that  make  it  up.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  desired  that  there  should  be  two  tests  of 
merit  and  attainment,  the  one  collegiate,  the  other  that 
of  an  independent  examination,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  these  two  being  indicated  by  apt  descriptions. 
But  if  it  is  desired  to  harmonise  those  tests,  we  are 
then  brought  to  the  real  question,  how  they  can  be 
best  harmonised  so  as  on  the  one  hand  not  to  disor- 
ganise the  college  teaching,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  preserve  the  standard  of  attainment.  That  is  the 
problem  which  Convocation  has  set  itself  to  solve,  and 
lias  endeavoured  to  solve  in  the  mode  which  has  been 
pointed  out.  There  is  one  thing  which  I  should  like 
to  say  with  respect  to  the  suggestion  which  has  been 
made  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  University  of  London 


of  establishing  another  metropolitan   degree-giving  Mr.  J.  Anstie, 
body.    It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  this  can     Q-C.,  B.A. 
be  done  without  injury  to  the  University  of  London.         ~  ~8gg 
I  think  that  speaking  of  the  graduates  of  the  Univer-         u  I 
sity  of  London,  who  care  at  all  for  the  university  dis- 
charging its  true  functions  of  maintaining  and  advanc- 
ing knowledge,  they  conceive  that  the  establishment  of 
such  a  university  would  be  practically  equivalent  to 
the  entire  ruin  of  the  University  of  London  ;  and  for 
this  reason  :  a  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  old 
University  of  London  might  still  retain  the  position 
of  a  university,  giving  exceptionally  high  degrees, 
with  another  university  by  its  side,  which  would  give 
what  may  be  called  low  or  ordinary  degrees.    In  the 
first  place,  to  restrict  such  a  university  to  give  only 
degress  of  a  lower  level  would  be  practically  im- 
possible, as  one  cannot  help  seeing ;  in  the  next  place, 
a  position  of  inferiority  is  not  demanded  on  theiv 
behalf  at  all  ;  and  in  the  third  place,  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  they  would  ever  consent,  or  that 
they  ought  to  consent,  to  restrict  themselves  in  that 
way.  •  The  consequence,  then,  of  a  new  university 
being  established  on  this  footing  would  be  that  it 
would  give  both  ordinary  degrees  anil  degrees  of  the 
highest  rank,  however  the  distinction  might  be  in- 
dicated between  the  two  kinds  ;  and  that,  having  all 
the  material  resources,  all  the  educational  apparatus, 
and  all  the  teaching  power  of  the  metropolis,  it  would 
necessarily  absorb  all  the  best  candidates.    The  result 
must  necessarily  be  to  reduce  the  existing  university 
to  complete  insignificance  and  uselessness;  and  to 
decorate  the  caput  mortunm  by  the  name  of  the  Impe- 
rial University  would  really  only  be  to  gild  a  mummy. 
The  whole  value  and  use  of  the  university  would  be 
entirely  gone  ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of 
those  who  having  degrees  desire  to  retain  their  value, 
but  in  the  interest  of  a  great  public  institution  which  has 
been  built  up  with  much  labour  and  public  expense,  that 
they  think  they  are  entitled  to  enter  their  plea  against 
the  rival  institution  which  is  proposed.    I  should  like 
to  say  one  or  two  words  upon  a  question  which  has 
been  raised  (and  on  this  point  I  generally  and  entirely 
agree  with  what  Sir  Philip  Magnus  has  said), about  what 
has  been  called  the  unique  London  degree  ;  I  do  not 
think  that  the  London  degree  is  regarded  by  its  holders 
quite  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  has  been  repre- 
sented, in  an  exaggerated  form,  I  think,  before  the 
Commission.    It  is  true,  I  have  no  doubt,  I  accept 
it  because  everybody  tells  me  so,  that  the  medical  degree 
stands  higher  than  all  others ;  and  I,  for  my  own  part, 
see  no  difficulty  at  all,  if  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  university  to  alter  its  standard  to  some  extent,  to 
indicate  the  possession  of  the  old  degree  by  some  ap- 
propriate sign.  With  respect  to  the  degrees  in  general 
of  the  University  of  London,  although  the  effort  has 
always  been  to  make  them  real  degrees,  the  effort  has 
has  not  been  to  make  them  unattainable  degrees  or 
degrees  extremely  difficult  to  attain  ;  the  object,  I 
think,  I  am  justified  in  saying  (I  sat  upon  some  of 
these  committees  appointed  by   Convocation,  and 
I  have  watched  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  the  matter) 
has  been  to  make  the  degree  a  real  degree  ;  and  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  law  degrees,  I  may  say, 
with  some  confidence,  that  the  footing  on  which  it  has 
been  sought  to  put  them,  and  on  which  they  have 
been,  in  fact,  put,  is  not  that  of  making  an  unattain- 
able and  impossible  degree,  but  a  real  degree  indicating 
substantial  attainments  in  law.  Then  with  respect  to  the 
point  whether  it  is  possible  to  combine  collegiate  and 
non-collegiate  degrees,  I  confess  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  even  what  the  difficulty  is  in  the 
matter.     No  one  contends  that  a  collegiate  degree 
should  be  allowed  on  anything  but  the  passing  of  a 
satisfactory  test,  proving  the  possession  of  knowledge, 
and  the  use  of  opportunities.     It  is  suggested,  no 
doubt,  that  the   college  course  to  some  extent  is 
disorganised  by  this.     If  it  is  desired  to  work  in 
the  college  course  with  the  university  course,  I  do 
not  suppose  any  difficulty  would  be  found  in  pro- 
viding that  those  who  have  not  had  a  college  course 
should  have  in  the  course  of  their  examination  something 
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  '    they  would  have  done  at  a  college.    I  will  illustrate 

that  by  a  division  of  the  degree  into  two  parts.  There 
are  degrees  for  which  there  is  an  intermediate  exa- 
mination and  a  final  examination.  I  do  not  desire  to 
be  understood  as  expressing  any  opinion  but  my 
own  ;  I  am  making  a  suggestion  to  meet  a  suggestion 
which  has  been  thrown  out.  If  the  point  is  that  in  a 
college  it  is  desired  to  have  examinations  suited  pecu- 
liarly to  the  kind  of  instruction  that  is  given  there,  I 
do  not  see  how  it  would  be  any  infraction  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  university  or  any  possible  injury  to  any 
person  whatever  if,  to  the  extent  of  this  intermediate 
examination,  the  college  test  were  allowed  wholly  or 
partially  to  operate  instead  of  the  university  test ; 
provided  always  (and  that  I  have  no  doubt  would  be 
universally  felt  by  the  graduates)  that  the  final  and 
ultimate  test  that  allowed  a  man  to  take  the  degree 
was  one  that  was  imposed  by  an  unimpeachable  and 
independent  authority.  Those  are  all  the  observations 
with  which  I  think  I  ought  to  trouble  you. 

1434.  {Sir  William  Thomson.)  I  think  you  assumed 
that  a  teaching  university  would  injure  the  University 
of  London  ;  would  it  do  so  more  than  any  other  teach- 
ing university  in  the  kingdom  does  at  present  ? — 
Yes.  for  the  reasons  I  mentioned  ;  that  it  would  with- 
draw from  the  University  of  London  the  whole  of  the 
teaching  apparatus  and  teaching  power,  and  resources 
of  the  metropolis. 

1435.  But  those  teaching  resources  are  at  present 
no  more  connected  with  the  University  of  London 
than  they  are  with  any  other  university  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ? — In  this  sense  they  are,  that  those  who 
have  been  educated  at  those  institutions,  to  a 
large  extent  naturally,  come  for  the  Loudon  degree. 
Some  go  elsewhere ;  some  go  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, where  they  have  vastly  greater  emoluments, 
and  to  a  large  extent  greater  opportunities ;  but 
apart  from  that,  those  who  have  the  advantage  of  the 
teaching  of  those  institutions  become  in  fact  the  gra- 
duates of  the  University  of  London ;  and,  speaking  as 
a  graduate,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  University  of 
London  reduced  to  non-collegiate  graduates. 

1436.  Would  those  who  take  their  degree  in  any 
other  university  not  still,  as  they  do  at  present,  wish 
to  have  the  University  of  London  degree  in  addition  ? 
— I  cannot  see  why  they  should.  That,  of  course, 
principally  applies  to  the  medical  degree ;  but  if  this 
university  were  established,  if  a  new  medical  uni- 
versity were  established  in  London  (and  I  do  not  see 
how  it  could  be  possibly  avoided  if  any  teaching  uni- 
versity is  established  in  London),  it  would  have  itself 
possession  of  all  those  resources  and  means  and  appli- 
ances necessary  to  a  medical  education ;  and  on  the 
ordinary  principles  of  human  nature  it  would  un- 
doubtedly give  a  degree  of  the  very  highest  kind  and 
that  could  not  be  outstripped  by  any  university;  so  that 
there  would  no  longer  he  any  motive  for  taking  the 
University  of  London  degree.  And  such  a  university 
would  no  doubt  give  ordinary  degrees,  too. 

1437.  Do  you  anticipate  that  a  degree  which  implies 
a  three  years'  course  of  attendance  at  collegiate 
instruction  would  be  more  valued  than  a  mere  exa- 
minational degree? — I  did  not  put  it  in  that  way; 
my  mind  was  directed  to  another  point :  the  value 
the  degree  as  a  test  of  the  higher  attainments  judged  by 
examination.  The  examinations  of  the  new  univer- 
sity, though  they  might  not  be  as  rigorous  and 
strained  for  a  pass  degree,  would,  I  cannot  have  any 
doubt,  be  as  rigorous  and  strained  as  possible  for  the 
highest  honours  ;  and  in  the  case  of  those  who  would 
have  opportunities  of  attaining  that  degree  and 
distinction  by  means  of  the  new  body,  I  cannot  see 
any  reason  why  they  should  come  to  the  University  of 
London. 

1438.  Do  you  anticipate  that  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  respect  to  the  examination  being  adapted 
specially  to  the  teaching  of  the  teachers  in  the 
supposed  new    university,   while  in  the  existing 


University  of  London  the  examinations  are  adapted 
to  those  who  have  learned  in  any  part  of  the  world  or 
merely  by  private  reading  ? — Do  I  rightly  understand 
you  as  putting  the  question,  whether  there  Avould  be 
a  difficulty  in  the  existing  university  adapting  itself  to 
the  Metropolitan  College  examinations? 

1439.  Would  there  be  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
two  clashing,  if  there  was  a  teaching  university 
founded  in  which  examinations  were  conducted  by 
the  teachers  with  additional  examiners  and  were 
expressly  carried  out  as  adjuncts  to  the  teaching ; 
would  not  that  be  a  perfectly  suitable  working  body 
even  for  the  whole  of  Middlesex,  and  one  that  should 
not  at  all  interfere  with  the  present  function  of  the 
University  of  London  ? — I  should  have  thought,  for 
the  reasons  which  I  have  mentioned,  that  it  would  and 
must  necessarily  annihilate  the  University  of  London. 

1440.  Ts  not  that  a  matter  of  natural  selection  ;  if 
it  proved  to  be  the  best  and  most  adapted,  it  would 
annihilate  the  University  of  London  ;  but  if  it  did  not 
it  would  not  ? — The  natural  selection  would  consist  in 
attaching  a  degree-giving  power  to  those  institutions 
which  have  already  the  whole  of  the  material  re- 
sources, the  whole  teaching  apparatus,  and  the 
whole  of  the  professional  staff.  How  any  other  body 
could  contend  with  a  body  so  constituted,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand. 

1441.  The  main  object  of  promoting  higher  educa- 
tion, and  the  efficiency  of  university  teaching,  would 
surely  be  ensured  by  making  the  examination  part  of 
the  teaching,  and  giving  less  weight  to  the  final 
examination  instead  of  making  the  final  examina- 
tion everything  ? — That  is  the  principle  which  to  a 
large  extent  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 
They  have  met  the  difficulty  to  which  you  allude  to 
some  extent  by  breaking  the  examinations  into  inter- 
mediate and  finals.  If  the  college  system  could  be 
established  and  made  part  of  the  university.  1  can 
quite  see  the  possibility  that  the  college  examination 
should  come  iu,  provided  only  that  the  ultimate 
test  were  one  that  was  held  in  independent  hands. 

1442.  In  the  collegiate  system  would  there  be  exami- 
nations daily  or  weekly,  the  results  of  all  of  which  would 
be  summed  up  as  part  of  the  qualifications  which  the 
candidate  must  show  for  the  degree,  leaving  the  final 
examination  as  comparatively  a  small  part  of  the 
whole  qualification  ? — That  is  hardly  a  system  that 
one  is  familiar  with  at  present.  It  is  not  a  system  in 
existence  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  hitherto  in 
London.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  be  competent 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  whether  that  was  the 
right  course  to  take. 

1443.  It  is  the  system  in  the  Scotch  universities  and 
to  a  large  extent  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  also,  is  it 
not  ? — The  stringency  of  the  final  examination  so  far 
as  I  understand,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  in  no  way 
relaxed  by  the  consideration  cf  what  the  candidates 
may  Lave  at  some  previous  period  achieved ;  they  have 
still  to  go  through  that  last  gate,  and  that  last  gate  is 
one  of  extreme  rigour. 

14 14.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a  disadvantage, 
in  respect  to  higher  education,  in  teachers  being 
obliged  to  teach  for  an  examination,  to  prepare  their 
pupils  for  an  examination  conducted  by  different 
examiners,  rather  than  encouraging  the  teachers  to 
teach  their  very  best,  and  to  have  a  large  part  in  the 
examimtion  ? — I  entirely  agree  that  that  is  a  difficulty 
which  I  am  afraid  is  inherent  in  all  systems  of 
examination,  that  can  fairly  be  called  such.  Even 
with  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  teachers 
themselves,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  would  be 
always  the  case,  tbat  the  man  who  profited  most  by 
the  instruction  he  received  would  be  the  highest  upon 
the  list. 

1445.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  danger  of  a  rivalry  which  might  be  destructive  of 
the  University  of  London,  so  far  as  relates  to  metro- 
politan students,  would  be  this :  not  that  they  would 
be  so  much  affected  by  the  pass  degrees  which  the 
new  concurrent  university  might  grant,  but  that  the 
honour  degrees  of  that  university  would  aim  at  as  high 
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a  standard  as  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  London 
and  that  in  this  way  the  same  distinctions  as  are 
conferred  now  by  the  University  of  London  would  l>e 
conferred  equally  by  the  new  university  ? — It  would 
take  away  inevitably  that  which  has  been  suggested  as 
the  only  function  that  would  remain  for  the  present 
University  of  London  ;  the  other  functions  would  of 
course  go  so  far  as  the  metropolis  is  concerned. 

1446.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Would  it  not  be  still 
a  large  function  of  the  University  of  London  to  give 
degrees  for  the  whole  world  to  those  who  proved  them- 
selves able  to  pass  the  examinations  ? — That  would 
remain. 

1447.  (Chairman.)  It  would  be  reduced  to  an 
institution  for  provincial  or  extra-metropolitan 
students  ? — Yes,  and  that  would  be  of  a  certain  amount 
of  value ;  but  a  university  Avhich  was  entirely  cut  off 
from  association  with  the  influences  of  teaching  and 
teachers,  would,  if  I  may  venture  to  express  the 
opinion,  not  be  a  university  of  a  very  high  degree  of 
value. 

1448.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Would  it  not  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  teachers  of  the  whole  world, 
instead  of  merely  under  the  influence  of  King's 
College  and  University  College  ? — I  can  scarcely  fnime 
to  my  imagination  what  the  influence  of  the  teachers 
of  the  whole  world  would  be. 

1449.  Is  not  that  the  effect  of  the  present  position 
of  the  University  of  London  that  the  teaching  of  the 
whole  world  is  provided  for  by  the  final  stamp  of  the 
University  of  London  ? — No.  I  do  not  think  I  could 
assent  to  that ;  it  is  not  really  that  the  teaching  of  the 
whole  world  is  provided  for  by  the  stamp  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  ;  it  is  the  possession  by  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen  who  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  prepare  for  it  of  a  qualification  having  the  academical 
sanction  of  the  university. 

1450.  (Chairman.)  Even  with  regard  to  that 
function,  the  institution  of  the  Victoria  University 
might  interfere  very  considerably  with  what  has 
hitherto  been  done  by  the  University  of  London, 
might  it  not  ? — Yes ;  and  of  course  also  the  new  Irish 
university ;  and  as  we  may  perhaps  look  forward  to 
the  establishment  of  other  universities,  even  that 
function  would  continually  decrease.  And  really  the 
shortest  thing  would  be  at  once  to  abolish  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  I  would  far  rather  see  the 
University  of  London  abolished  at  once  than  left  with 
this  meagre  remnant  of  a  supposed  function,  which  it 
never  could  adequately  discharge. 

1451.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Does  not  your 
University  of  London  supply  a  want  in  conferring  a 
degree  upon  those  whose  circumstances  have  not 
allowed  them  to  take  a  collegiate  university 
education  ? — Certainly  ;  and  I  think  that  a  very 
valuable  function  ;  but  I  should  think  that  function 
not  very  valuable  if  it  were  cut  off"  from  all  association 
with  teaching  influences.  It  is  precisely  the  want  of 
such  communication,  and  the  small  degree  of  commu- 
nication that  exists  that  we  in  Convocation  have 
constantly  deplored  and  endeavoured  to  rectify,  and 
which  we  still  hope  to  see  rectified. 

1452.  Seeing  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
examination  for  the  degree  of  the  University  of  London 
must  be  greater  than  that  in  teaching  universities,  do 
you  not  think  that  that  fact  would  attract  a  great 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  graduates  of  all 
other  universities  to  get  the  honour  of  the  University 
of  London  degree  added  to  their  previous  degrees? — 
With  the  greatest  submission  I  could  not  accept  the 
position  that  the  examination  must  be  greater.  I  do 
not  know  why  it  must  be.  With  regard  to  the  ordi- 
nary degrees  they  are  probably  rather  higher ;  but  it 
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to  the  highest  degrees,  excepting  the  faculty  of  medi-     Q  C..  B.A. 

cine,  I  do  not  know  that  anyone  has  ever  claimed  for  the    , ,  T~,  ~QO 

London  degrees  that  they  are  superior  to  the  degrees 

of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    What  they  have  asserted, 

and  in  that  I  think  they  are  probably  correct,  is,  that 

every  degree  in  the  University  of  London  represents 

a  reality ;  whereas  degrees  in  other  universities  very 

often  do  not  represent  a  reality,  but  merely  attendance. 

With  respect  to  medical  degrees,  it  is  perfectly  true 

that  they  are  of  a  higher  standard  ;  everybody  tells 

me  so,  and  I  am  bound  to  believe  it ;  and  it  is  true 

also  that  with  respect  to  the  master  of  arts  degree  of 

the  London  University  it  represents  more  than  that 

of  other  universities,  because  it  is  a  distinct  degree 

with  a  distinct  examination  of  a  very  high  kind. 

1453.  Is  not  attendance  as  much  a  reality  as  writing 
down  answers  in  an  examination  ? — Attendance  is  a 
reality;  but  it  may  mean  very  little;  at  least,  that  is 
my  experience. 

1454.  Do  you  not  think  that  attendance  at  drill  for  a 
half  year  might  really  mean  as  much  in  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  soldier  as  the  passing  of  an  examination 
without  any  drill  ? — No  doubt  it  might ;  but,  if  you 
will  excuse  my  saying  so,  it  might  not.  The  whole 
point  is,  that  attendance  by  itself  is  no  guarantee.  A 
man  may  go  into  a  room  and  sit  under  the  lectures  of 
a  most  distinguished  teacher,  and  he  may  come  away 
as  he  went ;  and  very  often  he  does. 

1455.  You  cannot  guarantee  that  any  ideas  have 
taken  root  in  his  mind  ? — No,  nor  hardly  even  that 
they  have  come  upon  his  notebook. 

1456.  That  might  not  be  of  so  much  importance  if 
you  got  them  into  his  mind  ? — To  that  I  agree. 

1457.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  to 
sit  every  day  without  imbibing  some  of  the  ideas 
floating  round  him,  especially  when  he  is  being  exa- 
mined daily  and  obliged  to  answer  questions,  or  to 
answer  weekly  examinations,  as  at  all  well  conducted 
universities  ? — I  do  not  venture  to  speak  with  the 
knowledge  of  these  matters  that  you  do ;  but  I  should 
have  thought  it  hardly  true  with  respect  to  other 
teaching  universities  that  they  have  daily  and  weekly 
examinations.  That  may  be  the  case  in  the  Scottish 
universities,  but  it  is  not  the  case  in  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

1458.  In  the  natural  philosophy  department  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow  a  part  of  the  qualification  for 
the  degree  is  having  passed  about  16  writing  examina- 
tions, plus  three  ;  16  weekly  sittings,  plus  three  final 
sittings  ;  and  the  primary  qualification  is  that  those 
16  have  been  passed. — Am  I  right  in  thinking  that 
the  University  of  Glasgow  consists  of  a  single 
college  ? 

1459.  The  college  and  the  university  are  the  same? 
— Then  all  this  shows  how  extremely  difficult  it  would 
be  when  you  came  to  have  a  union  of  several  colleges, 
to  guarantee  the  efficiency  of  their  particular  and 
local  examinations,  without  interfering  in  a  most 
serious  way  with  the  freedom  of  action  which  every 
college  ought  to  possess.  That  is  the  essential  diffi- 
culty with  the  university  which  it  is  sought  to 
establish.  I  think  it  is  not  contemplated  that  Univer- 
sity College  and  King's  College  should  be  the  only 
colleges  in  the  metropolis  ;  but  even  if  you  took 
those  two,  it  would  be  an  extremely  inconvenient 
thing  that  their  regulations  should  be  subject  to  this 
kind  of  inquisition.  It  would  surely  very  seriously 
limit  the  freedom  of  teachers ;  and,  as  we  have  al 
heard  so  often,  it  is  very  desirable  that  each  teacher 
should  so  far  as  possible  pursue  his  own  modes  and 
way  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  test  ing  the  possession 
of  it  by  his  hearers. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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Mr.  William  Job  Collins,  M.D.,  M.S.,  B.Sc,  F.R.C.S.,  examined. 


1460.  {Chairman.)  You  have  heard  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given  before  the  Commission  to-day  ? 
—Yes. 

1461.  May  we  assume  that  you  concur  in  it  gene- 
rally, but  that  you  have  something  specially  to  add  ? 
— I  cordially  agree  with  nearly  everything  said  by 
Sir  Pbilip  Magnus  and  Mr.  Anstie,  and  also  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  what  was  said  by  Sir  James 
Paget  last  week. 

1462.  You  have  something  to  add,  I  understand, 
specially  on  the  medical  question  ? — -Yes ;  it  is  my 
duty  to  amplify  the  medical  evidence  by  referring  to 
the  recommendations  of  Convocation.    I  may  say  that 
I  have  had  personal  experience  of  all  the  medical  and 
surgical  examinations  of  the  University  of  London, 
having  undergone  them  all.    I  am  also  a  member  of 
the  annual  committee  and  of  the  special  committee 
presided  over  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus ;  and  as  a  teacher 
I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  different  examinn!ions 
of  the  corporations  and  of  the  universities.     1  wish 
also  to  point  to  the  action  of  Convocation  in  the  past, 
more  especially  with  regard  to  the  medical  exami- 
nations.   As  long  ago  as  May  the  14th,  1878,  the 
annual   committee's   report   contained  observations 
pointing  out  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the 
medical  schools,  and  also  to  the  university,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  a  consultative  body  bringing  the  teachers 
and  examiners  into  closer  relationship  ;  it  also  pointed 
out  the  effect  this  would  have  in  improving  instruction 
in  preliminary  science,  more  especially  for  the  Prelimi- 
nary Scientific  examination;  it  also  suggested  that  chairs 
should  be  founded  in  the  history  of  medicine,  public 
health,  forensic  medicine,  comparative  anatomy,  patho- 
logy, and  so  on  ;  and  it  finally  drew  attention  to  the  work 
being  done  at  the  Brown  Institution,  and  suggested 
the  possibility  of  an  extension  of  that  work,  parti- 
cularly in  the  direction  of  original  research.  Convoca- 
tion adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  then  prepared 
upon  the  strength  of  that  report  as  the  Commission 
has  been  informed  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus.  With 
regard  to  the  medical  examinations,  I  would  venture 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  a  very 
important  report  prepared  by  the  annual  committee  in 
1885,  which  embodied  resolutions  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  annual  committee,  and  also  by  many 
sub-committees   of  the  annual  committee,  since  the 
year  1879.    In  that  year  the  attention  of  the  annual 
committee  was  drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  Preliminary 
Scientific  examination,  and  certain  difficulties  that  were 
said  to  exist  in  connexion  with  it.    A  sub-committee 
was  then  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and 
on  January  13th,  1880,  the  report  of  that  sub-committee 
was  adopted  by  the  annual  committee  and  presented  to 
Convocation.  That  report  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  candidates  at  the  Preliminary  Scientific 
examination,  and  the  first  bachelor  of  medicine  exami- 
nation, had  been  gradually  increasing;  that  there  was 
a  large  per-centage  of  rejected  candidates  in  one  or 
two  subjects;  then  that  there  was  "every  reason  to 
"  believe  that  the  long  interval  between  the  examina- 
"  lions  deters  many  good  students  from  beginning, 
"  and  others  from  continuing,  the  course  of  medical 
"  study  required  by  this  university.     Apart  from 
"  the  question  of  time  there  is  that  of  expense.    It  is 
"  obvious  that  preparation  for  these  examinations 
"  involves  a  large  expenditure,  entailing,  as  it  does, 
•*  an  attendance  in  colleges  or  schools,  where  the 
"  student  can  have  access  to  laboratories  and  disecting 
"  rooms."    Then,  again,  it  drew  attention   to  the 
length  of  the  curriculum,  which  pressed  hardly  upon 
those  candidates  who  failed  in  certain  subjects,  and 
said,  "  It  is  most  desirable  that  as  many  students  as 
"  possible  should  be  induced  to  enter  for  their  medical 
"  degrees  in  this  university,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
"  your  committee  this  should  be  done  by  offering  every 
"  reasonable  facility,  but  without  in  any  way  changing 
"  the  character  of  the  examinations.   It  has  been  sug- 
"  gested  that  it  might  be  sufficient,  at  least  for  a 
"  time,  if  the  scientific  examination  alone  were  held 


"  twice  in  the  year,  as  it  is  at  that  examination  that 
"  the  proportion  of  failures  is  greatest.     But  it  is 
"  evident  that  this  would  be  of  comparatively  little 
"  advantage,  since  candidates  who  might  pass  that  ex- 
"  amination  in  the  winter  would  still  be  unable  to 
"  pass  the  first  M.B.  examination  until  18  months 
"  later.     Your    committee    accordingly  recommend 
"  Convocation  to  adopt  the  following  resolution : — 
"  That  the  Senate  be  requested  to  consider  whether 
"  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  in  future  the  prelimi- 
"  nary  science  and  first  M.B.  examinations  should  be 
"  held  twice  annually."    At  the  meeting  of  Convoca- 
tion on  January   13th,  1880,   that  resolution  was 
adopted,  and  on  the  14th  of  March  1881,  a  further  sub- 
committee was  appointed  by  the  annual  committee  to  re- 
consider the  question,  and  to  report  upon  the  objections 
which  had  been  raised  to  the  scheme,  specially  by  cer- 
tain science  teachers.    That  committee  also  had  before 
them  letters  from  15  of  the  medical  schools  which'had 
been  addressed  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  Preliminary  Scientific  examination  should  be  held 
twice  annually  ;  13  of  those  replies  were  favourable  to 
holding  the  examination  twice  a  year.    The  objections 
raised  were  chiefly  that  it  would  disorganise  the  course 
of  study,  it  would  increase  the  difficulties  of  examiners, 
and  that  the  abandonment  of  the  honours  examination 
suggested,  in  favour  of  the  plan  adopted  at  matricula- 
tion of  having  only  one  examination,  would  discourage 
the  development  of  the  scientific  tastes  of  medical 
students.    Those  objections  were  discussed,  and  to  a 
great  extent  disposed  of,  and  this  important  passage 
occurs  in  the  report.    It  says,  "  If,  without  lowering 
"  the  examination  standard,  more  medical  students  can 
"  be  induced  to  become  candidates  for  the  degrees  of 
e<  the  university,  a  great  good  would  be  done  (1)  to 
"  the  students  by  compelling  them  to  greater  industry 
"  in  their  studies  ;  (2)  to  the  medical  profession  at  large 
"  by  increasing  the  sum  of  knowledge  possessed  by  its 
"  members ;  (3)  to  the  university  by  increasing  the 
"  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  public  and  the 
"  medical  profession  ;    and  (4)  to  London  science 
"  teachers  by  increasing  the  number  attending  their 
"  courses  of  instruction."     And  the  sub-committee 
were,  therefore,  "  unanimous  in  thinking  it  desirable 
"  that  every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  medical 
"  students  for  obtaining  the  degrees  of  the  university 
"  without  lowering  the  'present  examination  standard?' 
That  has  really  been  the  consistent  position  of  Con- 
vocation ever  since  1886.      This  was  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Senate ;  the  Senate  did  not  then 
take  any  action  in  the  matter,  and  on  May  10th,  1881, 
Convocation  adopted  these  resolutions,  (1 .)  "  That  it  is 
"  desirable   that  the  Preliminary  Scientific  (M.B.) 
"  examination  be  held  twice  in  the  year,  viz.,  in 
"  March  and  August.    (2.)  That  instead  of  honours 
"  in  special  subjects,  a  general  list  be  made  at  each 
"  examination  as  at  matriculation."    These  resolu- 
tions were  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate 
did  not  then  feel  disposed  to  make  the  necessary 
alterations.    But  on  November  the  23rd,  1881,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  Senate  "  That  any  candidate  shall  be 
"  allowed,  if  he  so  prefer  it,  to  postpone  his  examina- 
"  tion  in  any  one  of  the  four  subjects  of  the  exami- 
"  natiou  from  the  Preliminary  Scientific  examination  at 
"  which  he  presents  himself  for  examination  in  the 
"  remaining  subjects  until  the  Preliminary  Scientific 
"  examination  in  the  next  or  following  year."  That 
was  adopted.    That  privilege,  however,  was  rescinded 
in  1884,  on  January  30th,   and   then  botany  and 
zoology  were    combined   in   a  single  subject,  viz., 
biology,  reducing   the  number   of   subjects  in  the 
Preliminary    Scientific  examination   from   four  to 
three.    Finally  on  February  25th,  1885,  the  Senate 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  Convocation,  to  hold 
two  Preliminary  Scientific  examinations  in  the  year. 
Convocation  has  always  drawn  a  distinction  between 
facilities  for  passing  an  examination,  and  facilities  in 
passing,  and  has  endeavoured,  with  reference  to  the 
medical  examinations,special  the  Preliminary  Scientific, 
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in  every  possible  way  to  increase  the  facility  for  passing 
the  examination,  whilst  preserving  the  standard  at  the 
same  height.  With  regard  to  the  standard  of  exa- 
minations I  might  say  that  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  resolution  by  Convocation.  On  the  7th  of  July 
1885,  this  resolution  was  adopted,  "  That  this  House 
"  desires  to  express  its  approval  of  the  resolve  of  the 
"  Senate,  as  intimated  by  the  Vice-chancellor,  to 
"  maintain  the  standard  and  scientific  character  of  the 
«  medical  degrees  of  this  University."  I  think  with 
Sir  Philip  Magnus  that  the  severity  of  the  examina- 
tions has  been  somewhat  over  stated ;  and  by  turning 
to  the  statistical  tables  in  the  calendar,  I  have  found 
that  the  medical  examinations  do  not  appear  to  present 
any  greater  difficulty,  or  any  exceptional  difficulty 
compared  with  the  other  faculties.  For  instance,  I 
find  that  of  the  four  doctorates  that  are  conferred  by 
the  university  ;  the  doctor  of  literature,  the  doctor  of 
laws,  the  doctor  of  science,  and  the  doctor  of  medicine, 
no  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  that  pre- 
sented themselves  for  the  examination  of  doctor  of 
medicine  passed  ;  that  is  speaking  of  the  candidates 
between  the  years  1838  and  1886  inclusive. 

1463.  {Chairman.)  But  a  small  number  only  offer 
themselves? — There  were  685  candidates,  of  whom 
547  passed. 

1464.  That  is  in  a  long  period  of  time  ? — Yes.  I 
was  simply  comparing  the  results  with  those  of  the  other 
doctorates.  I  find  that  the  per-centage  of  passes  is,for 
the  doctor  of  literature,  15  ;  and  for  the  doctor  of  laws, 
44.  Out  of  99  candidates  there  were  44  who  passed; 
that  is  practically  44  per  cent.  For  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  science  there  were  170  candidates,  of  whom 
78  passed,  being  46  per  cent. 

1465.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  And  those  who  do 
not  pass  may  come  forward  again  ? — Certainly. 

1466.  And  do  they  often  come  forward  again  ? — 
Certainly,  in  the  medical  faculty,  of  which  I  can 
speak  with  more  particular  experience.  The  same 
obtains  also  in  the  intermediate  and  pass  examinations 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine,  as  compared 
with  most  of  the  other  faculties.  I  find  that  at  the 
pass  examination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medi- 
cine, out  of  1,420  candidates,  1,108  passed,  or  78  per 
cent;  The  pass  examination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  laws,  shows  a  per-centage  of  64  ;  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science,  56  ;  and  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  59.  At  the  intermediate  examination  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  the  per-centage  of 
passes  was  65  ;  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  53;  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  was  50  ;  and 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  it  was  59.  Then, 
of  course,  there  is  the  preliminary  scientific  examina- 
tion, which  has  been  the  chief  difficulty  ;  and  the  per- 
centage of  successes  there  is  51  per  cent.  I  may  say 
with  regard  to  the  preliminary  scientific  examination 
that  there  have  been  more  changes  in  it  than  in  almost 
any  other  examination,  with  a  view  to  increase  the 
facilities  for  passing  it.  It  can  now  be  taken  in  parts, 
that  is  to  say,  the  candidates  may  postpone  a  portion 
of  the  examination  and  take  it  up  at  a  subsequent  exa- 
mination. There  are  also  special  facilities  in  the  faculty 
of  medicine,  in  the  case  of  the  intermediate  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine,  in  the  power 
which  the  candidate  possesses  of  postponing  his  examina- 
tion in  physiology  to  a  subsequent  examination.  The 
question  of  moral  philosophy  was  alluded  to  before  the 
Commission  last  Saturday  ;  that  has  been  rescinded  in 
favour  of  mental  physiology.  I  might  say  that  the  moral 
[philosophy  consisted  more  of  logic  and  psychology, 
jbeing  an  examination  in  the  rudiments  of  formal 
logic,  and  psychology  which  has  a  distinct  bearing 


upon  the  question  of  mental  physiology  and  mental 
disease.  It  was  said  that  there  was  a  desire  to  lower 
the  standard  of  medical  degrees.  I  notice  in  the 
petition  sent  in  on  behalf  of  the  medical  teachers 
that  they  express  a  wish  to  raise  the  standard  of 
knowledge;  and  also,  in  the  petition  on  behalf  of  the 
royal  colleges  I  notice  that  they  express  a  wish  to 
encourage  proficiency  in  medicine  and  surgery.  How 
this  will  be  secured  by  lowering  the  standard  of 
degrees  I  fail  to  see.  With  regard  to  the  influence 
of  medical  teachers  in  the  university,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  there  are  nine  medical  members  of  the 
Senate;  that  half  of  the  annual  committee  is  chosen 
from  medical  and  scientific  graduates,  and  that  of  the 
14  present  examiners  in  the  seven  purely  medical 
subjects,  seven  represent  University  College  and  King's 
College,  and  five  of  the  other  nine  medical  schools 
are  represented ;  and  that  of  41  past  examiners  in 
the  purely  medical  subjects,  15  were  from  University 
College  and  King's  College. 

1467.  When  you  speak  of  those  from  University 
College  and  King's  College  do  you  mean  that  they 
are  at  present  teachers  in  those  colleges  ? — Some  of 
them  are  dead,  and  others  have  ceased  to  teach  ;  but 
they  are,  or  were,  professors  of  University  College 
and  King's  College.  As  regards  the  number  of 
medical  degrees  given  by  the  University  of  London 
compared  with  the  other  English  universities,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  from  1876  to  1880,  I  find  that  of 
402  degrees  in  medicine  conferred  by  the  four  English 
universities,  198  were  conferred  by  the  University  of 
London. 

1468.  (Chaiman.)  The  four  English  universities 
being  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham  ? — 
Yes.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  feel  with  Sir  Philip 
Magnus,  and  with  Mr.  Anstie,  that  the  scheme 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Convocation  will  meet,  to 
a  large  extent,  if  not  completely,  all  the  legitimate 
claims  which  have  been  urged  upon  the  university  by 
the  medical  teachers ;  and  that  by  giving  certain 
facilities  for  passing  the  examinations,  I  believe  we 
shall  largely  increase  the  number  of  medical  students 
who  will  graduate  in  London,  without  necessarily 
lowering  the  standard  of  the  degree. 

1469.  Half  your  Senate  was  of  opinion,  apparently, 
that  the  standard  of  the  medical  colleges  was  suffi- 
cient for  a  pass  degree.  As  I  understand  from  what 
Sir  Edward  Fry  told  us,  upon  the  vote  being  put,  the 
numbers  were  equally  divided,  and  the  vice-chancel- 
lor's casting  vote  turned  the  scale  ? — With  regard  to 
that,  I  only  feel  justified  in  saying  that  Convocation 
regretted  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  the  matter,  as 
stated  in  a  special  resolution  of  Convocation. 

1470.  Still  you  would  feel,  though  perhaps  differing 
from  the  opinion  of  Professor  Huxley,  and  those  who 
agreed  with  him,  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  mass  of  opinion  upon  that  point  in  the  Senate, 
musi  have  considerable  practical  weight  ? — That  was 
only  on  the  question  of  the  vote  as  to  whether  the 
petition  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  should  be  opposed  or  not ;  I  do  not_know 
that  it  necessarily  implied  the  affirmation  of  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  the  utility  of  the  examinations 
of  the  corporations  as  the  ground  for  a  degree. 

1471.  Certainly,  I  inferred  from  the  evidence 
given  that  it  was  understood  to  be  the  opinion  of  those 
who  were  placed  in  the  minority  by  the  vice-chan- 
cellor's vote,  that  the  standard  of  the  medical  colleges 
was  high  enough  for  the  pass  degree  ? — It  is  difficult 
to  give  any  opinion  upon  a  vote  of  the  Seriate. 

1472.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add  ? — 
No,  thank  you. 


Mr.  W,  J, 
Collins,  M.D., 
M.S.  B.Sc, 
Fji.C.S. 

14  July  1888. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  William  Henry  Allchin,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.  examined. 


1473.  (Chairman.*)  You  have  been  deputed,  I 
believe,  to  represent  before  us  certain  of  the  medical 
schools  ? — I  have. 

1474.  Which  are  they  ? — I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
much  obliged  for  the  permission  given  me  to  be  present 


at  the  previous  meetings  of  the  Commission,  as  it  has 
afforded  me  great  facilities  in  arranging  what  I  have  to 
say  andjwill  enable  me  tobe  briefer  than  I  otherwise  could 
be.  I  submitted  your  Lordship's  suggestion,  made  to  me 
on  the  first  occasion  that  I  was  present,  to  the  delegates 
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Mr.  W.  H.  from  the  various  schools,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
Allrhin,M.B.,  meeting,  that  one  should  be  elected  to  represent  them 

MEC  S      see'ng  ,nat  14  was  y°ur  0pin'011  tnat  tne  interests 
'      of  the  various  schools  in  this  matter  would  be  practically 
14  July  1888.    identical,  that  is  to  say,  schools  other  than  University 

 College  and  King's  College.    I  would  say  that  I  am 

authorised  to  represent  the  views  of  five  of  the  Metro- 
politan schools,  namely :  Charing  Cross,  Middlesex, 
St.  George's,  St.  Mary's,  a,nd  Westminster — five,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  nine.  I  would  also  say  that  four  of  these 
five  various  schools  have  deputed  different  gentlemen 
from  each  of  them,  namely,  Dr.  Mitchell  Bruce  from 
Charing  Cross ;  Dr.  Coupland  from  Middlesex  ;  Mr. 
Malcolm  Morris  from  St.  Mary's,  and  Mr.  William  Ben- 
nett from  St.  George's,of  whom  I  would  respectfully  ask 
your  Lordship  to  inquire  when  I  have  finished  whether 
they  concur  in  what  1  am  saying  in  their  behalf.  I  my- 
self represent  the  Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School. 
I  am  very  anxious  at  the  outset,  in  accordance  with  my 
instructions,  to  represent  to  the  Commission  that 
whereas  the  evidence  that  has  been  brought  before  you 
during  your  previous  meetings,  has  entirely  been  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  examining  bodies,  tins 
evidence  that  I  propose  to  lay  before  you  is,  I  believe, 
the  first  evidence  that  you  will  receive  from  what  might 
be  called  the  other  side  of  the  question,  namely,  the 
teachers  and  the  teaching  institutions. 

1475.  When  you  speak  of  examining  bodies,  do  you 
include  University  College  and  King's  College  ? — Yes ; 
because  I  understand  that  their  argument  is  from  the 
point  of  view  of  becoming  an  examining  body.  As 
representing  the  teaching  for  the  first  time,  it  is  my 
duty  to  point  out  from  the  very  first  that  I  am  not  here 
on  behalf  of  these  various  schools  to  advocate  any  one 
of  the  schemes  which  have  been  placed  before  the 
Commission.  It  is  my  duty  to  put  before  you,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  medical  schools,  that  is  to  say, 
places  of  education,  what  we  conceive  to  be,  first 
of  all,  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  present 
condition  of  affairs,  so  far  as  the  granting  of  a  degree 
is  concerned,  and,  secondly,  to  indicate  to  the  Com- 
mission what  we  think  are  the  points  that  should  be 
kept  distinctly  in  view  in  any  remedy  which  you  may 
be  pleased  to  recommend.  I  should  like  also  to  be 
allowed  to  say,  in  the  course  of  introduction,  that 
although  it  may  be  true,  as  Dr.  Wace  pointed  out  in 
his  evidence,  that  the  question  which  now  engages 
your  attention  is  not  one  that  perhaps  has  been 
immediately  caused  by  a  crying  want  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  profession,  still  I  venture  to  remind  you, 
from  the  evidence  of  Sir  Henry  Pitman  on  the  part  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  that  this  requirement 
for  a  degree  in  London  is  one  of  very  considerable  anti- 
quity on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession,  it  having 
been  considered  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1834.  It  is  a  subject  which,  although  it  may 
be  said  not  to  have  given  immediate  rise  to  this 
inquiry,  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
medical  profession,  and  I  am  scarcely  exaggerating 
when  I  say  that  it  more  intimately  concerns  us  than 
any  other  of  the  different  faculties  of  the  university, 
for  the  reason  which  I  shall  point  out  presently.  I 
think  we  may  also  say,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
experience  of  the  University  of  London,  that  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  graduates  in  any  future 
university,  of  which  you  may  be  pleased  to  recommend 
the  foundation,  will  not  be  the  least  distinguished 
of  those  who  may  establish  the  reputation  of  such  an 
institution.  I  venture  to  think  it.  will  be  of  use  to  the 
Commission,  more  especially  since  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  listening  to  what  has  been  said  by  the 
various  witnesses  from  the  different  bodies,  if  I 
preface  what  I  have  to  say  with  regard  to  these  two 
main  points  by  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the 
medical  schools  as  regards  their  nature  and  the  scope 
of  their  work,  and  more  particularly  also  with  reference 
to  the  five  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent.  I 
would  remind  you  that  there  are  1 1  metropolitan 
medical  schools,  each  one  associated  with  its  own 
hospital.  These,  for  my  present  purpose,  would  fall 
into  three  groups.    There  are,  first  of  all,  the  medical 


schools  of  University  College  and  King's  College, 
whose  ca^e  has  already  been  considered  and  their 
claims  brought  before  you.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
group  of  five,  the  names  of  which  I  have  given 
you,  that  I  am  representing;  and,  thirdly,  there  are 
the  four  other  schools,  which,  I  believe,  have  preferred 
to  solicit  individual  representation.  I  would  beg  to 
point  out,  first  of  all,  what  is  the  character  of  the  work 
which  is  carried  out  in  a  medical  school  in  London, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  elsewhere.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  a  higher  education  of  a  specific  character;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  an  education  that  is  designed  for  the  practice 
of  a  particular  profession.  Secondly,  the  educa- 
tion that  is  given  at  these  medical  schools  deals  with 
matters  of  assured  knowledge,  as  well  as  matters  which 
are  on  the  border  land  between  what  is  positively 
known  and  that  which  is  merely  speculative.  I 
mention  that,  because  the  question  has  been  raised  by 
one  or  more  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before 
you,  as  to  the  kind  of  subjects  that  are  taught  in  the 
medical  schools.  It  is  true  that  the  medical  teachers 
keep  themselves  up  to  the  more  modern,  indeed,  the 
most  modern,  views,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
judgment,  put  so  much  of  those  modern  views  as  they 
deem  desirable  before  their  students ;  but  the  students 
not  only  learn  what  may  he  taken  as  positive  know- 
ledge actually  known,  but  also  are  initiated  into  the 
lines  of  inquiry  by  means  of  which  that  assured 
knowledge  may  be  extended.  And,  thirdly,  another 
and  most  important  aspect  of  the  medical  schools  is 
that  they  offer  opportunities  for  the  extension  of 
medical  knowledge  ;  it  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  at  the 
medical  schools,  and  by  the  work  done  at  them,  that 
the  limits  of  our  science  and  art  are  extended.  The 
teachers  are  spurred  on  by  the  conditions  in  which  they 
work  in  relationship  to  the  students  ;  whilst  investiga- 
tions are  carried  out,  and  researches  are  made  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  course  of  disease,  by  means  of 
which  our  knowledge  is  advanced.  Those  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  work  that  is  done  at  the  medical 
schools,  which  gives  them  a  fair  claim  to  be  considered  in 
any  arrangement  which  the  Commission  may  recom- 
mend. I  would  further  say  to  you  that  the  students  who 
attend  our  schools  are  invariably  above  16  years  of  age  ; 
and  that  previously  to  entering  at  the  medical  school  they 
have  all  passed  some  test  of  general  education.  The 
period  of  study  for  the  medical  profession,  as  defined  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  is  practically  a  minimum  of  four 
years  ;  and  the  greater  number  of  students  take  a  longer 
time  than  that.  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  say,  on 
the  part  of  what  I  know  to  be  the  views  of  very  many 
teachers  in  the  London  schools,  that  we  should 
cordially  agree  with  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Savory 
in  feeling  that  the  period  of  time  is  all  too  short.  The 
kind  of  work  that  is  done  b}'  medical  students  and 
those  who  are  concerned  in  instructing  them,  subse- 
quent to  having  passed  this  test  of  general  education, 
may  for  my  present  purpose  be  somewhat  arbitrarily 
divided  into  (1)  what  may  be  called  strictly 
scientific  work,  such  as  chemistry,  biology,  physics, 
and  so  on  ;  (2)  what  may  be  called  preliminary 
medical  science  of  the  character  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  ;  and  (3)  the  clinical  or  practical  work  of 
the  profession.  Those  are  the  three  kinds  of  instruc- 
tion which  we,  in  the  medical  schools,  offer  to 
students.  I  now  come  to  a  point  that  bears  very  im- 
portantly upon  the  case  of  the  five  schools  that  I  am 
representing.  We  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  in 
order  to  carry  out  work  of  the  character  which  I  have 
defined,  and  to  teach  students  in  the  kinds  of  know- 
ledge that  I  have  mentioned,  each  school  must,  in 
itself,  be  complete,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  is 
complete  for  that  purpose.  We  have  at  each  one  of 
these  medical  schools,  laboratories  for  chemical  pur- 
poses, laboratories  for  physiological  purposes,  and 
laboratories  for  pathological  purposes ;  there  are 
dissecting  rooms,  there  are  museums  containing  many 
thousands  of  preparations  ;  there  are  libraries  that 
contain  many  thousands  of  volumes  ;  there  are  lecture 
theatres  and  class-rooms;  and  from  the  hospital  side 
there  are  wards,  out-patients'  rooms,  and  operating 
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theatres,  all  of  which  constitute  the  plant  of  each 
individual  medical  school.    I  may  say  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
General  Medical  Council,  which  can  exercise  a  certain 
supervision  indirectly  over  each  school,  that  each  must 
be  complete  ;  and  that  under  circumstances  in  which 
any  one  of  these  requirements  which  I  have  mentioned 
should  fall  below  the  standard  which  they  have  im- 
posed, such  school  would  cease,  for  the  time  being, 
to  be  recognised;   did  it  not,  for  example,  contain  so 
many  beds,  or  did  it  not  contain  so  much  apparatus 
for  teaching  such  as  I  have  mentioned.    I  may  also 
add  that  each  one  of  the  schools  for  which  I  am 
speaking,  has  quite  recently,  within  the  last  very  few 
years  indeed,  gone  to  an  expense,  individually  and 
separately,  of  many  thousands  of  pounds,  in  re-building 
theatres,  schools,  and  so  on,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
themselves  up  to    the   requirements    of   the  times. 
Consequently    there    is    a   very    large    interest  at 
stake,  I  may  say,  with  regard  to  the  plant  of  the 
medical     schools.      All     the     schools,  therefore, 
must  be  necessarily  identical  in  their  character ;  and 
although  I  am  speaking  for  the  moment  ol  five  only, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  any  witnesses  speaking  on  behalf 
cf  the  other  four  would  say  the  same  ;  and  I  may  say 
positively  that  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  Uni- 
versity College,  of  which  I  was  a  student.    It  is 
applicable  to  each  and  all  of  them.    The  only  differ- 
ence that  there  may  be  with  regard  to  the  schools 
amongst  themselves  is  in  the  question  of  size ;  some 
are  larger  than  others ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  size  varies  somewhat  from  time  to 
time;  there  are  schools  which  do  fluctuate  no  doubt 
in  the  number  of  their  students,  and  some  are  larger 
at  times  than  they  are  at  others.     Another  point  I 
am  bound  to  refer  to  (on  which  1  would  ask  to 
be  allowed  •  to  make  a  remark  upon  the  evidence 
of  Lord  Justice  Fry  on  the  last  occasion)  as  a  point 
of  difference  between  the  medical  schools,  concerning 
the  extent  to  which  that  first  division  of  the  subject 
of  teaching,  namely,  the  strictly  scientific,  is  taught 
in  the  medical  schools.    No  doubt  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difference,  and  no  doubt  University  College 
has  the  largest  share  in.  that  strictly  scientific  teach- 
ing.   I  mention  that  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  to  you  that  Lord  .Justice  Fry,  in  remarking  upon 
the  character  of  the  preliminary  scientific  examination, 
which  has  been  already  referred  to  more  than  once, 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  difficulty  of  the  ex- 
amination was  to  a  very   great  extent  dependant 
upon  the  fact  that  the  facilities  for  teaching  these 
strictly  scientific  subjects   at  the  different  medical 
schools  were,  in  many  of  them,  inadequate  or  prac- 
tically insufficient.    I  would  respectfully  beg  to  urge 
on  the  other  hand  that  there  is  another  explanation 
of  that,  which  is  that  the  demand  for  such  teaching 
is  excessively  small,  as  the  figures  which  I  thall  point 
out  presently  in  respect  to  the  University  of  London 
will,  I  think,  show.    The  demand  for  that  teaching 
is  small ;  but  were  it  the  case  that  there  was  a 
.  considerable  demand,  or  did  it  come  about  in  any 
conditions  that  may  be  arrived  at  subsequently  that 
the  curriculum  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
include  a  larger  amount  of  strictly  scientific  educa- 
tion than  is  at  present  imposed  by  the  Royal  Colleges, 
and  something  similar  to  that  which  is  called  for 
by  the  University  of  London,  the  different  medical 
schools  would  be  perfectly  in  a  position  to  adapt 
themselves  to  such  a  .*-tate  of  things,  or  at  all  events  it 
would  be  open  to  them  to  do  so.  The  medical  schools, 
therefore,  with  such  a  character  of  the  work,  that  they 
pursue,  and  with  such  apparatus  and  plant,  I  venture  to 
think  may  fairly  and  strictly,  so  far  as  education  goes  * 
be  called  colleges  of  one  or  two  faculties  as  the 
case  may  be  ;  and  that  as  places  of  higher  educa- 
tion   they   are   fairly   entitled  to    that  distinction. 
So  far  as  regards  any  additional  definition  which  may 
be  necessary  to    constitute    a    college    beyond  its 
mere  educational  aspect,  such  as  the  extent  of  iis 
foundations,    or   any    charter    of   incorporation  or 
so  on,  that  I  venture  to  think  is  another  matter. 
I  58874. 


And  in  connexion  with  that  I  would  only  say  that     Mr.  W.  H. 
the  medical  schools  are   connected   with,   and  are  Allchin,  M.B., 
virtually  integral  parts  of,  the  hospitals  which  possess  M^R^cfs 
charters  of  incorporation.  ' 

1476.  But   they    have    no    separate  organisation    14  July  1888- 

of    their    own    apart    from    that  of  the  hospitals   

with  which    they    are    connected? — No,  they  are 
very  differently  connected,  the  relationship  between 
the   several    hospitals   and  schools    differ   in  each 
case.     Keeping  to  the  five  special  schools,  I  should 
ask    to    be    allowed    on    their  behalf  to  place  on 
ihe  table  for  your  reference,  should  you  desire  the 
prospectuses  of  those  five  schools,  showing  you  the 
curricula  carried  out,  and  the  way  in  which,  and 
by  whom,  the  lectures  and  so  forth  are  delivered.  I 
would  also  add  these  few  facts  :  that  each  one  of 
these  schools,  possesses  a  staff  of  from  at  least  30  to 
40,  who  are  engaged  in  teaching ;  that  some  of  these 
individuals  at  each  of  the  schools  are  engaged  wholly 
and  solely  in  the  subjects  which  they  teach  ;  that  the 
number   of   students   taught   at  these   five  schools 
amounts,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  present  year,  to 
975  ;  that  the  aggregate  number  of  beds  in  the  five 
hospitals  that  I  am  speaking  for  is  1,367  ;  that  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  distributed  in  the  form  of 
scholarships,  prizes,  and  so  on,  at  these  five  different 
schools,  amounts  in   the    aggregate  to  2,15*2/.  per 
annum  ;  and  in  addition  to  that  there  are  58  resident 
appointments  annually  made  in  those    hospitals,  of 
house  surgeons,  house  physicians,  and  so  on,  which 
are  practically  prizes  in  addition,  insomuch  as  the 
holders  of  these  offices  do  not  pay  for  them,  but 
obtain  board  and  lodging,  and  in  that  way  they  are 
practically  indirectly  paid  appointments.    Those  are 
the  facts  which  I  think  it  desirable  to  acquaint  you 
with,  as  regards  the  character  of  the  medical  schools 
to  begin  with.    Now,  I  would  pass  to  the  two  main 
propositions  which  1  mentioned,  and  upon  which  I 
am  here  to  give  you  evidence.    First  of  all  there  is 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  present  excessively  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  the   case  as  regards  the 
granting  of  degree--  to  London  medical  students.  We 
recognise    this    unsatisfactory    condition     first  of 
all  in    the  character   and  conditions    of  examina- 
tions such  as  those  of  the  University  of  London ; 
secondly  we  look  upon  it  as  unsatisfactory  that  the 
title  only  of  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or 
licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  should  be 
given  to  individuals  who  have  passed  examinations 
.  which  we,  in  our  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  consider  to  be  of  equivalent  value  to  those 
of   other  university  examinations,  except   those  of 
London ;   and  thirdly,  we  look    upon   the  present 
condition  as  eminently  unsatisfactory  as  regards  the 
relation  of  the  teaching  and  examining  bodies.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  teachers  I  beg  to  make  some 
remarks  upon  this  head.    I  would  first  of  all  remind 
ycu  that  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  practise,  a  medical 
man  who  has  passed  examinations  must  get  upon  the 
register  as  it  is  termed ;  and  that  he  may  do  so  by 
having  passed  the  examinations  of,  or  holding  the 
qualifications  derived  from  certain  licensing  bodies  in 
the  kingdom,  or  after  obtaining  a  degree  in  medicine 
at  one  of  the  universities.    It  is  not  uninteresting  to 
remind   you,    as  giving  some   completeness  to  the 
historical  aspect  of  the  question,  that  it  is  only  com- 
paratively recently  that  the  universities,  of  themselves, 
have  had  the  power  to  giant  the  qualitication  to  prac- 
tice, that  the  holders  of  the  degrees  of  those  universities 
were  formerly  bound  to  have  licenses  from  some  of  the 
corporations  as  well.     That  restriction  is  done  away 
with  at  the  present  time.  A  degree  under  those  circum- 
stances, therefore,  must  necessarily  mean  a  good  deal 
to  its  holder,  to  tin1  medical  man.    It  means,  first  of 
all,  a  license  to  practise  his  profession,  and  I  believe 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  that  is  not  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  specific  value  of  a  degree  in  the  case  of  other 
profession  r.     It   of   itself,  confers    the   license  to 
practice.       But  beyond  that   (and    as  lying  at  the 
root  of  much  of  the  present  difficulty)  it  is  also  a 
distinction,  and  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  possessor, 
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Mr.  W.  H.     The  holder' of  a  degree  has  advantages  in  the  practice 
Allchm,  M.B.,  0f  j,;s  profession  which  the  holder  of  a  simple  qualifica- 
M^lf'c's      tl0n  to  PraG*ice  derived  from  the  r.oyal  colleges,  or 
'      from  the  Apothecaries  Hall  does  not  possess.   I  need 

It  July  1888.    simply  refer  the  Commission  to  the  evidence  that 

-  was  given   by  Sir  Andrew  Clark  on    the   part  of 

the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  respect  of  that ; 
the  distinct  advantage  which  the  holder  of  a 
degree  possesses  in  that  respect,  was  dealt  with  so 
fully  by  him,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  my  repeating 
it.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bear  it  in  mind  in 
seeing  the  point  of  view  from  which  this  question  of 
giving  a  degree  in  medicine  interests  us  as  teachers. 
Practically  speaking,  this  degree  is  not  supplied  in 
London,  except  on  very  restrictive  terms,  which  con- 
cern both  the  standard  of  the  examination  and  the 
nature  of  the  curriculum.  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  fact  that  Convocation  itself  of  the  University  of 
London  (and  I  may  mention  that  I  am  a  graduate 
of  the  university),  by  the  very  fact  of  the  evidence 
placed  before  you  to-day  of  the  various  changes  that 
it  itself  has  initiated,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
preliminary  scientific  examination,  has  shown,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  its  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  character  and  standard  of  the  examinations 
are  excessively  hard.  And  more  than  that ;  it  was 
admitted  most  distinctly  by  Lord  Justice  Fry  on  the 
last  occasion,  that  the  character  of  the  examination 
was  certainly,  so  far  as  the  medical  profession  was 
concerned,  an  honours  examination  ;  and  I  believe 
also  it  was  mentioned  to  you  on  a  previous  occasion, 
that  that  view  had  been  accepted  by  Sir  James  Paget. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  whilst  Dr.  Collins, 
who  is  a  distinguished  graduate  of  the  university,  has 
expressed  to  you  his  conviction  that  the  degrees  in 
medicine  of  the  University  of  London  are  not  unduly 
hard,  I  must  say  myself,  as  a  graduate  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  as  a  scholar  in  medicine,  of  the 
university,  I  as  strongly  express  my  opinion  as  a 
teacher  of  very  many  years,,  that,  the  standards  of  the 
examination  in  the  University  of  London  are  exceed- 
ingly high  and  unduly  hard ;  and  further  that  the 
nature  of  the  curriculum  imposed  upon  the  students  is 
one  in  its  way  exceedingly  restrictive  ;  and  if  you 
required  more  evidence  of  that,  one  might  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  University  of  London,  even  within  the 
last  few  weeks  (I  think  I  should  be  correct  in  saying 
within  the  last  few  days  only)  published  in  the  medical 
journals,  certain  alterations  in  the  regulations  of  the 
examination,  all  of  which  tend  materially  towards 
lessening  the  severity  of  its  examinations  in  medicine 
For  instance,  to  go  no  further,  instead  of  the  ex- 
cessively severe  examination  in  medicine  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  consisting  of  clinical 
examination,  writing  a  commentary  01.  a  case, 
and  answering  two  papers,  they  suggest  doing 
away  with  that,  and  merely  substituting  the 
writing  of  a  thesis.  That,  I  submit,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  university  itself,  is  distinct  evidence 
that  they  regard  the  character  of  that  examination,  so 
far  as  the  curriculum  and  the  conditions  for  obtaining 
the  degree  are  concerned,  as  having  been  unduly 
severe.  But  it  is  not,  I  venture  to  think,  a  mere 
question  of  setting  up  one  opinion  against  another.  I 
would  appeal  to  the  actual  figures  of  the  case 
(handing  in  a  statement).  I  would  mention,  first 
of  all,  that  taking  the  figures  as  derived  from  a 
consideration  of  the  medical  register,  which  is  the 
authorised  list  of  qualified  medical  men,  and  from  the 
medical  councils'  list  of  registered  students  that 
annually  enter  the  different  medical  schools,  I  find 
the  following  result.  From  a  table  showing  the  num- 
ber of  qualified  medical  practitioners,  registered  in  the 
United  Kingdom  holding  a  degree,  and  those  who  did 
int  hold  a  degree,  in  the  year  1884  (the  returns  have 
not,  J  think,  been  made  up  since  that  year)  of  a  total 
number  of  practitioners  in  England  alone,  of  16,192, 
only  5,219  held  degrees  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  per-centage 
of  32  2. 

1477.  A  little  less  than  one-third  ?— Yes.  In 
Scotland,  the  number  of  practitioners  being  2,206, 
1,557  held  degrees,  or  70*6  per  cent. 
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1478.  Not  quite  three  -fourths  ? — Yes.  In  Ireland 
of  2,430  practitioners  925  held  degrees,  or  38  per  cent. 
Another  table  shows  the  per-centage  of  students  who 
obtain  degrees  in  medicine  in  each  of  the  three  king- 
doms. In  the  years  1871  to  1875,  taking  the  period 
of  time  which  the  medical  education  extends  over, 
there  were,  in  the  English  medical  schools,  3,143 
medical  students  ;  of  these  only  402  obtained  degrees 
in  those  five  years,  that  is  to  say,  a  per-centage  of 
12  "4.  In  Scotland,  during  the  same  period  of  time, 
there  were  1,765  students,  but  the  number  obtaining 
degrees  was  1,536,  or  a  per-centage  of  86  •  9  ;  and  in 
Ireland  during  the  same  period  there  were  1,557 
students,  of  whom  517  obtained  degrees,  giving  a  per- 
centage of  33 -2.  Then  there  is  a  third  table  which 
shows  the  number  of  graduates  in  medicine  admitted 
during  the  five  years  from  1876  to  1880  as  compared 
with  the  number  qualified  in  England ;  the  number 
qualified  was  3,083,  and  of  those  only  402  obtained 
degrees;  that  is  to  say,  a  per-centage  of  13*3.  In 
Scotland  the  total  number  qualified  was  1,059,  the 
number  who  obtained  degrees  was  1,536,  giving  a  per- 
centage of  145  per  cent. 

1479.  What  is  the  explanation  of  that,  there  being 
more  graduates  than  persons  qualified  ? — Because  the 
greater  number  of  the  Scotch  students  take  degrees, 
and  very  few  proportionally  obtain  the  qualifications 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow. 

1480.  (Sir  James  Hanne?i.)  Is  that  because  they 
fail  to  pass  those  examinations  ;  is  there  any  evidence 
that  they  try  for  them  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of 
that. 

1481.  (Sir  William,  Thomson.)  They  could  not 
think  of  applying ;  it  does  not  come  in  their  way  to 
apply  for  the  qualification  ? — No,  they  take  the  degree 
instead. 

1482.  (Chairman.)  Because  that  in  itself  con- 
stitutes a  qualification  ? — Yes. 

1483.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  The  qualification 
that  you  refer  to  is  the  qualification  of  the  faculties  of 
London  ? — Yes. 

1484.  (Chairman.)  The  word  "qualified"  I  under- 
stand to  mean  qualified  by  law  to  practice  medicine  ? 
— Yes,  but  the  word  "  qualification  "  is  used  by  us  in 
contradistinction  to  a  degree. 

1485.  Other  qualifications  you  mean,  then  ? — Yes. 

1486.  It  seems,  then,  as  if  the  1,059  were  included 
in  the  1,536,  does  it  not? — Those  figures  were  pre- 
pared by  the  late  Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  and  were  men- 
tioned to  you  by  Dr.  Bastian  in  the  evidence  which 
he  gave  to  you.  I  have  another  table  showing  the 
average  number  of  candidates  passed  at  the  University 
of  London  in  the  years  1880  to  1886,  inclusive,  which 
shows  for  the  preliminary  scientific  the  average 
number  annually  passed  was  218;  for  the  intermediate 
examination  in  medicine,  122;  for  the  examination  of 
bachelor  of  medicine  examination  there  were  62,  and 
lor  the  doctor  of  medicine  examination  there  were  31. 
I  venture  to  think  that  those  figures  distinctly  show, 
in  the  face  of  the  large  number  of  medical  students, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  large  number  of  qualifications 
granted  annually,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  that 
the  degree  of  the  University  of  London  is,  practically 
speaking,  unattainable.  Tf  it  only  makes  31  doctors 
of  medicine,  or  62  bachelors  of  medicine,  per  annum 
out  of  the  large  number  of  men  qualified  from  the 
London  medical  schools,  I  say  that  that  is  exactly  the 
explanation  of  the  degree  being  practically  unattain- 
able by  the  great  majority.  Yet  we  would  claim  that 
the  education  given  in  these  medical  schools  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  character  I  have  iudicated  to  you, 
is  sufficiently  complete,  and  is  of  itself  of  such  a 
standard  as  to  make  it  both  reasonable  and  just  that 
the  students  of  the  metropolitan  schools  should  expect 
a  degree  in  London  on  such  terms  as  are  enjoyed  by 
the  vast  majority  of  students  at  other  universities. 
This  grievance  (because  grievance  it  is)  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  students  of  the  London  medical  schools 
has  been  admitted  by  all  who  have  given  evidence 
before  you.     It  is  rather,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  the 
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way  in  which  this  grievance  should  be  met  that  any 
difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  ;  and  I  shall  venture 
to  point  out  presently  that  so  far  as  the  teachers  of  the 
metropolitan  medical  schools  are  concerned,  not  even 
excepting  the  others,  besides  the  five  that  I  am  repre- 
senting, there  is  very  considerable  unanimity  in  regard 
to  the  way  in  which  that  grievance  should  be  met. 
In  respect  to  one  of  the  most  important  points  which 
we  recognise  as  teachers,  namely,  leaving  our  students 
to  go  elsewhere  for  a  degree,  a  condition  of  things  I 
may  say  which  is  increasing,  we  look  upon  that  as 
one  of  the  most  serious  questions.  It  is  a  fact  that 
these  gentlemen  go  for  a  degree  mainly  to  Scotland 
and  the  University  of  Durham,  which  proceeding  on 
their  part  compels  a  certain  residence  away  from 
Loudon.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  does  not 
grant  its  degrees  except  wilh  the  minimum  of  two 
years'  residence  ;  nor  does  the  University  of  Durham 
except  with  a  minimum  of  one  year's  residence.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  our  London  student  )  may  get  a 
degree  (and  the  fact  that  they  go  noi  th  to  g«t  a 
degree  shows  that  they  wish  for  one,  and  that  they 
would  remain  in  London  as  I  maintain,  if  the 
degree  were  reasonably  attainable),  they  go  away 
almost  entirely  for  the  latter  pare  of  their  four 
years'  course  or  five  years'  course  ;  they  go  away 
for  a  year  or  two  years  during  the  time  at  which 
London  offer?,  without  doubt,  the  best  opportunities 
for  their  instruction  ;  they  go  away  for  their  clinical 
work  from  London,  where  the  best  clinical  work  is 
obtainable,  where  the  largest  amount  of  it  is,  to  places 
where  there  is  not  so  much  of  it,  and  where  the 
opportunities  for  seeing  clinical  practice  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  be  so  great.  And  also  they  go 
where  the  number  of  resident  appointments  is  not  so 
great  as  in  London,  and  where  there  are  many  more 
to  obtain  them,  and  where  such  appointments  even  as 
clerkships  and  dresserships,  signifying  work  in  close 
relations  to  patients  in  wards,  they  are  not  able  to 
hold  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  they  could  in 
London.  We  recognise  as  a  crying  evil  this  removal 
of  students  from  London  during  the  period  of  their 
clinical  studies,  and  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  quote 
a  statement  in  the  memorandum  of  Lord  Justice 
Fry  to  the  University  of  London,  which  he  quoted 
in  his  evidence,  as  one  that  most  admirably  ex- 
presses our  views.  Lord  Justice  Fry  said :  — 
"  There  is,  however,  another  motive  determining 
"  the  action  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges  which 
"  is  entitled  to  more  consideration.  For  it  is 
"  doubtless  true  that  large  numbers. of  students  leave 
"  London  where  they  can  obtain  the  best  clinical  and 
"  professional  teaching  with  ease,  but  a  degree  with 
"  difficulty,  for  places  where  they  can  obtain  a  degree 
"  with  ease  and  real  knowledge  with  difficulty,  and  in 
"  a  lesser  degree  ;  and  so  greatly  do  men  prefer  the  ap- 
"  pearance  of  knowledge  to  its  possession,  that  this  will 
"  probably  be  the  case  for  years  to  come,  and  that  to 
"  the  injury  of  medical  education  as  a  whole." 
I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  say  that  that  exactly 
represents  our  views  with  regard  to  this  very  serious 
matter.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  notice  that  con- 
versely to  this  departure  of  London  students  north- 
wards in  search  of  a  degree  there  is  a  considerable 
influx  into  London  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men, 
who  come  to  London  for  the  clinical  work,  and  sub- 
sequently return  to  their  own  universities  there  to 
obtain  degrees ;  the  preparation  for  obtaining  which 
degrees  has  been  largely  i  ontributed  by  the  schools  of 
the  metropolis,  showing  at  once  therefore  that  in  the 
judgment  of  those  gentlemen  London  is  the  place  to 
come  to  for  their  clinical  work.  We  do  not  hear  of 
their  going  northwards  for  the  sake  of  clinical  work 
in  the  same  way  that  our  students  go  northwards,  not 
necessarily  for  their  clinical  work,  but  which  they  are 
bound  to  take  in  order  to  obtain  their  degree.  I  am 
instructed  most  emphatically  to  lay  it  before  the 
Commission  that  we  have  in  view  no  desire  whatever 
to  obtain  a  degree  on  easy  terms  for  the  London 
medical  students,  nor  have  we  a  desire  even  that  it 
should  be  simply  and  only  such  a  degree  as  is  granted 


by  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  Colleges  which  at     lV^r\  W.  H. 
present   confer   the   qualifications   to   practise,  we  ^p^'^p^' 
would  rather  that  it  should  be  an  examination  more      M  R  c  S 

comprehensive  than  that,  and  at  a  higher  level ;  we   
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make  it  easy.    We  consider  that  we  might  obtain  a  

degree,  and  a  worthy  degree,  without  going  to  any- 
thing like  the  standard  which  I  maintain  that  the 
figures  I  put  in  show  to  be  the  character  of  the  stan- 
dard of  the  degree  of  the  University  of  Loudon.  It 
is  rather  on  reasonably  accessible  terms  that  we  would 
wish  for  the  degree  than  on  easy  terms.  Referiing 
for  a  moment  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Bastian,  who 
mentioned  to  you  his  experience  as  an  examiner  in 
the  University  of  Dublin,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
add  to  add  to  that  my  own  experience  as  an  examiner 
for  five  years  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  also 
as  having  been  an  examiner  in  Durham,  and  doing 
now  the  second  period  of  five  years  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  my  view  is  -exactly  the  same  as 
Dr.  Bastian ;  and  I  know  the  same  to  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  my  colleagues,  that  the  character  of 
the  examination  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  for  their  diplomas  is  quite  as  high  as 
the  examinations  of  the  Universities  of  Durham, 
Glasgow,  and  Dublin,  of  which  Dr.  Bastian  spoke, 
and  of  which  I  speak  from  experience.    The  next 
point  of  dissatisfaction  which  we  feel  with  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  things  concerns  the  relationships  of 
the  metropolitan  medical  schools  to  the,  examining 
bodies.    First  of  all,  referring  to  the  University  of 
London  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  per- 
fectly true,  that  so  far  as  the  University  of  London 
is  concerned,  certain  places  of  education  are  scheduled, 
and  similarly  with  reference  to  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.    It  is  also  true  that  some 
attendance  is  required  on  the  lectures  at  these  various 
schools ;  and  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  express 
an  individual  opinion  in  respect  to  a  remark  made  by 
Mr.  Anstie  just  now,  in  regard  to  the  value  of  attend- 
ance on  lectures.    I  take  it  that  in  respect  to  medical 
education,  insomuch  as  we  are  obliged  to  sign  for 
attendance,  and  know  pretty  well  what  it  means,  I 
hardly  look  upon  attendance  or  lectures  in  the  manner 
that  Mr.  Anstie  represented  it  to  you.    I  think  it  is 
far  more  valuable  than  he  would  appear  to  think  ;  and 
I  should  go  further  and  say  that  any  lack  of  value  that 
the  attendance  on    lectures   itself  as    a    means  of 
education  may  possess  at  the  present  time,  is  largely 
due  to  the  influence  cf  the  system  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  in    disregarding  the  places  where 
the  students  are  taught.    And  also  with  respect  to 
the  University  of  London,  the  relationship  of  which 
to  the  teaching  bodies  was  mentioned  as  being  repre- 
sented by  nine  members  of  the  Senate  who  are  medical 
men,  I  should  like  to  say  that  of  those  nine  members, 
two  only   are    at    the   present   time    engaged  in 
teaching ;  and  at  least  two  of  them  have  never  been 
connected  with  medical  schools  as  teachers  at  all. 
In  respect  to  the  Royal  Colleges  and  the  relationship 
of  the  medical  schools  to  those  corporations,  it  was 
claimed  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark  on  their  behalf,  that 
virtually  the  position  of  affairs  in  London  at  the 
present  time  was,  that  the  medical  schools  constituted 
colleges  of  a  university,  the  examining  factors  of 
which  were  the  combined  Royal  Colleges  themselves  ; 
and  that,  as  he  stated,  the  relationship  between  the 
teaching  and  the  examining  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Royal  Colleges,  was  indefinite  but  equally  certain  ; 
and  he  considered  that  the  Royal  Colleges  did  exe?  t 
an  influence  upon  the  schools,  not  directly  perhaps 
ponu  the  teachers,  or  upon  the  staffs  of  the  schools, 
but  influenced  the  schools  by  determining,  to  some 
extent,  the  curriculum.    I  would  venture  to  say  that 
we  ourselves  are  inclined  to  regard  that  as  being  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  statement  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  affairs.    We  do  not  recognise  that  the  Royal 
Colleges  exercise  any  influence  of  such  a  kind  as  he 
suggested,  by  endeavouring  to  compare  the  medical 
schools  and  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
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Surgeons  with  a  university,    The  influence  that  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the 
University  of  London  exert  upon  the  medical  schools 
is  entirely  indirect,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  it 
is  not  from  a  teaching  point,  of  view  that  they  exert 
their  influence,  but  from  an  examination  point  of 
view,  they  influence  the  course  of  study  to  lead  up  to 
certain  examinations,  and  they  do  not  influence  the 
course  of  teaching,  as  teaching,  but  only  as  destined 
towards  these  examinations  in  question  ;  and  in  that 
way  they  encourage  most  distinctly  the  establishments 
of  education  to  look  to  examination  as  the  end  of  their 
work;  so  that  necessarily  the  teaching  in  the  medical 
schools  has  to  be  designed  specially  to  meet  these 
examinational  requirements  of  these  examining  bodies. 
It  is  from  the  examination  point  of  view,  and  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  actual  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  as  we  would    maintain,  that  the  colleges 
exercise  the   influence  that  they  do.      It    is  true, 
no  doubt,  that  most  of  the  examiners  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  on  the  examin- 
ing boards,  are  fellows  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
or  Surgeons;  most  of  my  colleagues,  whom  I  am  repre- 
senting, are  in  that  position— all  of  us  at  all  events  here, 
who  are  examiners,  are  fellows  of  those  bodies.  But 
this     practically    gives    no    opportunity    of  repre- 
senting the  matter  from  a  teaching  point  of  view 
to  the  colleges.    You  have  been  informed  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  that 
the  management  of  it  was  practically  in  the  hands  of 
its   300  fellows ;  bur.  I    scarcely  think  you  were 
as  adequately  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Royal 
College   of   Surgeons,    where    with    a    number  of 
fellows,  of  upwards  of  1,200  the  management  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  council  of  24,  which  is  a  different 
thing  from  the  arrangement  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians;  and,  although  it  is  conceivably  possible, 
and  no  doubl  might  be  the  case,  that  I,  as  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  could  make  any 
representation  in  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
respect  of  examination  matters,  there  are  very  few,  if 
any,  of  the  examiners,  who  act  for  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  who  can  do  the  same  in  their  own  College. 
The  relationship,  therefore,  of  these  colleges  to  the 
teachers,  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case  so  far  as  one  of 


these  bodies  is  concerned,  very  restricted.    Again,  at 
the  Royal  Colleges,  it  is  matters  which  chiefly  concern 
the  members  of  these  colleges  as  qualified  individuals, 
the  members,  licentiates,  fellows,  and  so  on,  that  are 
chiefly  debated  in  the  colleges;    and    nowhere  do 
any  of  us  appear  in  the  college  as  teachers,  necessariiy 
as  such ;  we  are  not  deputed  from  the  schools  in  any 
way  to  do  that.    I  do  not  think  I  can  emphasise  that 
more  than  by  giving  the  Commission  certain  illustra- 
tions of  the  action  upon  the  part  of  the  Royal  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  upon  the  part  of  the 
University  of  London,  showing  that  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  they  utterly  disregard  the  medical  schools  as 
schools,  or  the  teachers  as  teachers.  For  instance,  in  the 
course  of  study  for  the  examinations  for  the  qualification 
of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the 
subject  of  botany  was  struck  out  by  the  Royal  Colleges 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  teachers  m  the 
medical  schools.  The  subject  of  chemistry  is  no  longer 
necessarily  taught  in  any  recognised  place,  such  as  the 
medical  schools  ;  the  students  may  obtain  their  infor- 
mation and  knowledge  in  chemistry  necessary  for  the 
license  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  or  member- 
ship of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  from  anywhere  ; 
they  are  not  necessarily  obliged  to  go  to  the  medical 
schools,  or  even  any  recognised  place  of  instruction  for 
the  purpose.  That  alteration,  which  we  in  the  medical 
schools  look  upon  as  a  very  serious  one,  was  carried 
out  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  medical 
schools,    it  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  re- 
lationship of  the  examining  board  to  the  medical 
schools  is  intimate,  when  such  important  steps  as  that 
are  taken  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  schools 
as  bodies  of  teachers.    I  might  add  that  Lord  Justice 
Fry  himself  mentioned,  as  an  illustration  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  University  of  London  to  medical  teaching, 
that  recently  some  changes  in  the  curriculum  have 
been  considered  by  the  Senate,  and  that  the  medical 
schools  were  appealed   to  on  the  subject.    I  may  say 
for  the  five  I  am  now  representing,  that  to  not  one  of 
those  schools  \\  as  any  representation  made  whatever. 
I  am  not  aware  Avhich  schools  were  consulted  ;  but 
these  five  at  least  had  no  opportunity  of  expressing 
an  opinion  upon  the  proposed  changes,  doubtless  those 
to  which  I  have  previously  referred. 


The  wituess  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Saturday  next  at  11  o'clock. 


SEVENTH  DAY. 


Saturday,  21st  July  1888. 


Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  SELBORNE,  D.C  L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 


!1  July  1883. 


The  Right  Hon  Sir  James  Hannen,  D.C.L. 
,bm  William  Thomson,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Allchin, 

1487.  (Chairman.)  When  we  last  met  you  had 
"one  up  to  a  certain  point  into  that  which  you  desired 
to  sav  on  the  present  unsatisfactory  position  of  the 
medical  schools? — I  had  finished  what  1  had  to  say 
as  to  our  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  present  position. 

1488.  The  next  point  in  your  note  was  as  to  those 
things  which  the  medical  schools  wished  particularly 
to  have  kept  in  view  in  any  measure  that  may  be 
taken  ;  will  you  be  good  enough  to  proceed  ? — Having 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  my  former  evidence,  I 
should  like  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  remark  of  a  very 


Puofessor  Stokes,  P.R.S.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  M.A. 

J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 

M.B.,  F.R.C.P.,   further  examined. 

brief  character  on  two  or  three  points.  It  has  been 
considered  desirable  by  my  colleagues  whom  I  repre- 
sent, with  regard  to  my  statement  that  these  medical 
schools  have  quite  recently  gone  to  an  expenditure 
of  several  thousands  of  pounds  in  completing  and 
improving  their  condition,  that  I  should  specialise 
a  little  more.  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  say  that 
with  regard  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  within  the 
past  seven  years  at  that  school,  the  sum  of  12,000/. 
has  been  expended  ;  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  within 
the  last  five  years,  a  sum  of  15,000/.  has  been  expended ; 
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at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  within  the  past  year, 
14,000/.  has  been  expended  ■  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 
within  the  past  20  years,  18,000/.  has  been  expended  ; 
and  at  Westminster  Hospital,  within  the  past  three 
years,  15,500/.  has  been  spent.    I  should  also  like  to 
be  allowed  to  offer  an  explanation  which  you  wished 
for  in  reference  to  those  figures  which  I  put  in  with 
regard  to  the  table  of  per-centages  on  the  previous 
occasion.  I  have  re-copied  it  for  your  Lordship,  and  I 
will  explain  where  that  apparent  discrepancy  appears 
with  regard  to  the  per-oentages.    (The   Table  was 
handed  in.    See  Appendix  No.  20.)    The  figures  re- 
presenting the  number  qualified  are  obtained  from  the 
medical  register,  and  1  may  say  that  it  is  open  to 
qualified  practitioners  to  register  in  either  one  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  London,  Edinburgh, 
or  Dublin.    The  figures  representing  the  number  of 
all  degrees  are  obtained  from  the  returns  of  the  different 
universities  themselves,  in  the  different  divisions  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  so  far  as  that  number  in  reference 
to  Scotland  is  concerned  it  is  explained  in  this  way  : 
in  those  five  years  from  1876  to  1880,  1,059  were 
registered  as  qualified ;  but  during  the  same  time 
1,536  obtained  degrees,  showing  that  that  excess 
number  must  have  registered  elsewhere,  which  we 
explain  by  considering  that  the  greater  number  of 
them  were  London  students  who  had  gone  north 
for  obtaining  their  degrees   and  come  back  again 
for  the  purpose  of  registration  in  England  and  else- 
where.    I  have  also   been  desired  to  say  a  word 
with  reference  to  that  point  which  we  regarded  as 
unsatisfactory  in  connexion  with  the  present  character 
of  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London 
I  am  desired  to  express  myself  a  little  more  clearly 
to  the  Commission,  namely,  that  ihe  points  in  which 
we  regard  the  university  degrees  in  London  as  falling 
short,  refer  both  to  the  standard  of  the  examination 
and  to  the  character  of  the  curriculum  itself.  With 
regard  to  the  standard  of  examination  it  is  probable 
that  very  much  difference  of  opinion  would  exist ;  an 
opinion  was  expressed  here  last  time  by  Dr.  Collins, 
and  I  took  the  liberty  of  expressing  my  own  indi- 
vidual opinion,  which  was  of  a  contrary  character. 
But  with  regard  to  the  restrictive  character  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  conditions  attached  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  degree,  there  is  far  more  general  agreement; 
and  we  think,  as  I  mentioned  last  time,  that  the  recent 
concessions  of  a  very  considerable  character  on  the 
part  of  the  University  of  London  show  that  the  Senate 
themselves  are  conscious  that  the  character  of  the 
curriculum  is  extremely  restrictive.    The  infrequency 
of  examinations  and  the  length  of  time  between  them, 
the  necessity  for  having  passed  certain  examinations 
before  certain  other  courses  of  lectures  are  attended, 
have  all  contributed  to  act  very  detrimentally  towards 
the  students  in   London  obtaining   their  degrees, 
although  not  a  few  of  those  restrictions  have  lately  been 
removed,  or  are  in  process  of  being  removed,  by  the 
University  of  London.    We  also  desire  to  point  out 
another  way  in  which  the  University  of  London  acts 
prejudicially  in  regard  to  the  London  students.  It 
is  a  fact,  as  I  told  you,  that  the  medical  students  on 
starting  on  their  medical  education  in  the  schools 
have  passed  a  preliminary  examination  in  arts.  A 
very  large   number  of   students  who  come  to  us 
having  passed  such  an  examination  are  practically 
unaware  of  the  existence  of,  or  of  the  advantages  of, 
the  University  of  London ;  they  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  of  medical  education  till  they  are 
actually  in  process  of  it  themselves,  and  they  do  not 
see  the  advantage  of  the  possession  of  a  degree.  It 
is  then  in  a  large  number  of  cases  too  late  for  them  to 
go  back  and  begin  again  at  the  University  of  London  ; 
it  is  too  late,  so  far  as  the  period  of  time  that  is 
necessary  goes,  and  also  for  the  accompanying  expense. 
But  making  all  allowance  for  such  as  that,  I  still 
would  contend  that  the  figures  which  I  put  in  last 
time,  derived  from  the  University  of  London  Calendar, 
indicating  the  average  number  that  passed  at  the 
different  examinations  within  the  oast  seven  years  (to 
repeat  them   for  one   moment),   do  point  out  the 


inference  I  wish  drawn  for  them  ;  that  beyond  the  ma-     Mr.  W.  II. 
triculation  examination  the  average  number  that  passed  ^^^'^^P' 
the  preliminary  scientific  examinations  in  the  past  seven  ' 
years  has  been  218.    Those  individuals   have  got    21  July  1888. 

over  a  very  considerable  and  a  very  difficult  part  of  

the  course,  and  therefore  one  would  imagine  that  in 
the  next  examination,  the  number  would  be  pretty 
well  equally  maintained;  but  we  find  that  at  the  inter- 
mediate bachelor  of  medicme  examination  the  average 
during  the  past  seven  years  has  been  only  122.  Seeing 
that  those  122  have  only  one  more  examination  on 
which  to  obtain  their  degree,  one  would  still  think 
that  they  would  go  on ;  on  the  contrary  we  find  that 
the  average  number  in  the  period  of  time  that  have 
taken  the  degree  is  62,  and  only  31  obtained  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  average  of  seven 
years.  I  venture  therefore  to  think  that  such  figures 
as  those  show  that  the  decree  so  far  as  the  London ' 
medical  student  is  concerned,  is  practically  unattain- 
able, and  they,  recognising  the  importance  of  the 
possession  of  such  a  degree,  go  elsewhere  to  obtain  it, 
with  the  disadvantages  which  I  pointed  out  to  you 
last  time. 

1489.  Is  that  all  the  supplement  you  wish  to  add  to 
your  former  evidence  ? — Yes. 

1490.  Then  perhaps  you  will  go  to  those  points 
which  the  medical  schools  wish  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
any  measures  that  may  be  taken  ? — As  I  said  before, 
I  am  not  here  instructed  or  desired  to  advocate  or 
support  any  one  of  the  three  proposals  before  the 
Commission  tit  present,  neither  that  which  the  Koyal 
Colleges  propose,  nor  any  modification  of  the  University 
of  London,  nor  that  proposed  by  the  associated  King's 
and  University  Colleges;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
would  urge  certain  points  that,  in  our  judgment,  it  is 
desirable  should  he  kept  in  view  in  the  establishment 
of  any  remedy  that  you  may  be  pleased  to  propose.  Our 
experience  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  teachers 
in  these  schools,  that  we  deal  with  the  students,  we 
know  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  under  which 
they  labour,  and  we  know  what  it  is  that  they  actually 
require  ;  and  T  also  wish  to  point  out  that  whilst  we 
are  teachers  in  the  schools  (and  it  is  from  that  point 
of  view  I  speak  now  I  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to 
remember),  at  the  same  time  we  are  mostly  graduates 
of  a  university,  many  of  us  of  the  University  of  London, 
and  that  we  are,  a  large  number  of  us,  fellows  of  one 
the  Eoyal  Colleges.    Therefore  we  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject  from  an  examination  point  of  view, 
and  we  are  equally  interested  in  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  those  examining  bodies,  of  which  we  are 
members,  in  addition  to  our  interests  as  teachers  in  the 
sehools.   The  main  points  which  I  am  instructed  to  lay 
before  you  would  almost  necessarily  follow  from  the 
mere  statement  of  what  has  been  called,  and  may  well 
have  been  called,  our  present  grievance  that  I  have 
placed  before  you.    The  three  points  are,  first  of  all, 
that  there  should  be  an  examination  for  the  degree 
which  is  reasonably  attainable,  both  as  regards  its 
standard  and  the  character  of  its  regulations ;  secondly, 
that  there  should  be  a  direct  representation  of  the 
sehools  as  such  on  the  governing  body  of  any  pro- 
posed  university ;    and,  thirdly,  that  each    of  the 
metropolitan  medical  schools  should  be  so  represented. 
T  am  fortunate  in  being  able  to  say  that,  although 
I  am  speaking  for   five   schools   only,  I  believe  I 
am  representing  what  is  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
nine   schools,   that   is    to   say,  those   other  than 
University  College  and  King's  College,  because  some- 
what earlier  in  the  year,  before  the  present  Commis- 
sion was  appointed,  the  schools  themselves  presented 
to  the  Privy  Council  a  petition,  in  which  these  points 
were  mainly  kept  in  view,  and  they  are  desirous  that  a 
copy  of  that  petition  should  be  allowed  to  be  put  in 
in  evidence  (handing  in  the  same.     See  Appendix, 
No.  21.).     I  am  informed  that  the  petition  itself 
is  available  for  you  to  refer  to,  and  we  particularly 
wish,  if  I  may  ask  it,  that  you  should  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
signed.      I  would  point  out    that  in  the  petition, 
those    paragraphs    that   I    have   marked   as  more 
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Mr.  W.  H.      particularly  bearing  upon  the  point,  you  would  see 
Allchin,  M.B.,  t]iat  wnat  wf>  particularly  wish  for   is  that  in  any 
'  '      proposed  university  the  medical  schools,  other  than 
21  July  1888.    University  College  and  King's  College,  should  be 

 directly  represented  upon  it ;  and  that  we  feel  that 

the  character  of  the  body  to  give  such  degrees  should 
be  such  as  is  represented  by  this  paragraph  :  "  That 
"  your  petitioners  recognise  that  there  is  a  great  need 
"  in  Loudon  of  some  body  of  academic  constitution 
"  which  shall  have  the  power  of  granting  degrees  in 
"  medicine,  after  proper  examination,  to  students  who 
"  have  studied  in  London,  and  which  shall  not  merely 
"  possess  the  function  of  bestowing  such  degrees,  but 
"  shall  directly  concern  itself  with  the  educational 
"  affairs  of  the  faculty  or  faculties  it  represents."  It 
is  really  only  an  amplification  of  that  which  constitutes 
what  I  have  to  say  on  these  points  which  we  would 
urge  in  remedy.  I  may  mention  that  this  petition 
was  signed  by  21  members  of  the  staff  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  by  21  members  of  the  staff  of  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  and  medical  school. 

1491.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  What  is  the  total 
number  of  members  of  the  staff? — They  vary  between 
30  and  40.     The  number  at  Guy's  Hospital  who 
signed  the  petition  is  34  ;  at  the  London  Hospital, 
26;   at  Middlesex  Hospital,   19;   at   St.  George's 
Hospital,   1 1 ;  at  St.  Mary's,  25  ;  at  St.  Thomas's, 
24 ;    and  at   Westminster  Hospital,  20.  Amongst 
those  names  I  am  anxious  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Commission  to  one  or  two,  as  showing,  amongst 
these  distinguished  members  of  the  profession,  the  view 
they  take  of  it.    I  would  especially  mention  the  names 
of  Dr.  Andrew,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Dr.  Pavy,  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson,  Dr.   Broadbent,  Dr.  Ord,  Dr. 
Sturges,  Dr.  Whipham,  Dr.  Bristowe,  Dr.  Norman 
Moore,  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  Dr.  Payne,  Dr.  Gervis, 
Messrs.  Langton,  Willett,  Durham,  Treves,  Lawson, 
Malcolm  Morris,  Croft,  Cowell,  and  especially  those  of 
Sir  Andrew  Clark  and  Mr.  Bryant,  who  have  given, 
as  you  are  aware,  evidence  in  support  of  a  proposal 
which  in  several  respects  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the   terms  of   the    petition,   and   is  even  contrary 
to  its   provisions.      Speaking    somewhat   in  detail 
now  on  these  three  points  that  we  would  wish  to 
urge,    the    fact    that    the    examination    should  be 
reasonably  attainable  both  as  regards  its  standard  and 
its  regulations,  I  think  that  sufficiently  follows  from 
what  1  said  just  now  by  way  of  supplement  to  my 
remarks  upon  the  last  occasion.    I  have  pointed  out 
to  you  by  figures,  apart  from  our  expression  of  opinion, 
merely  that  the  present  University  of  London  degree 
is  unattainable  except  to  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
London  medical  students,  and  that  it  is  unattainable 
chiefly  as  regards  the  character  of  its  regulations,  but 
also,  as  some  of  us  think,  in  regard  to  the  standard 
itself.    On  the  next  point  I  shall  have  rather  more  to 
say,  namely,  that  there  should  be  a  direct  representa- 
tion of  the  schools  as  such  on  the  governing  body 
of  any  proposed  university.    We  feel  that  such  a 
position  very  seriously  affects  the  question  of  educa- 
tion, for  by  such  means  only  do  we  conceive  can  be 
ensured  what  we  regard  as  the  proper  position  that 
the  examination  should  take  in  the  entire  curriculum, 
namely  (and  I  cannot  do  better  here  than  quqte  from 
what  the  Bishop  of  London  said  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  examinations  to  education),  that  the  exami- 
nation ia  but  a  step  in  the  process  of  education,  and 
not  an  end  in  itself,  as  it  now  undoubtedly  tends  to  be 
under  present  circumstances.    Th  is  is  the  more  the 
case  in  that  no  examination  can  possibly  be  a  complete 
test  of  a  man's  knowledge,  and  still  less  can  it  be  so 
in  a  subject  that  embraces  so  many  branches  and  work 
of  so  diverse  a  character  as  that  which  is  included  in 
our  branch  of  education.    It  is  practically  impossible 
to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  how  much  a  candi- 
date knows  in  such  subjects  as  med'ciue,  surgery, 
midwifery,  and  the  practical  branches  of  his  knowledge 
in  the  necessarily  limited  time  which  the  examinations 
have  to  take  to  meet  the  numbers  that.  come.  Some 
reliance,  therefore,  has  to  be  placed  on  the  process  of 
education  itself,  and  in  that  way  i be  examination 


would  come  to  take  its  proper  place,  not  to  be  an  end 
only,  but  to  be  a  step  in  the  process  of  education.  By 
this  abolition,  as  it  would  be,  of  teaching  for  special 
examinations,  and  teaching   for  special  examiners, 
"  cram  "  would  be  largely  diminished.    It  is  an  admis- 
sion to  make,  but  I  believe  I  shall  be  unanimously 
supported  by  any  teachers  from  the  medical  schools  in 
London,  that  in  our  branches  of  knowledge  it  is  singu- 
larly open  to  students  to  be  crammed,  in  that  the 
knowledge  may  be  put  before  them  in  a  condensed 
form,  compressed  into  a  very  brief  period  of  time. 
The  students  do  not  retain  it ;  they  work  up  for  the 
purpose  of  examination  only,  and  it  is  rapidly  for- 
gotten.   The  great  importance  of  time  in  the  process 
of  education  was  pointed  out  so  well  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  who  showed  that  anything  that  would 
tend  to  diminish  the  periods  of  study  unfairly  would 
necessarily  result  in  the  production  of  education  by 
cram.    We  believe  that  by  associating  teachers  with 
the  governing  body  of  any  proposed  university  we 
should  diminish  that  very  considerably,  because  the 
character  of  the  examinations  would  then  be  based 
upon  the  views  of  the  teachsrs  as  well,]and  if  so-called 
independent  authorities  and  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
itself  would  be  kept  in  view  rather  than  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  particular  examination.    When  exami- 
nation becomes  subordinate  to  teaching  these  two 
phases  of  the  whole  proceeding  would  harmonise 
rather  than  be  so  much  at  variance  as  they  frequently 
are  now.    In  this  way,  by  the  position  the  teachers 
would  come  to  occupy  on  the  direct  governing  body 
of  the  institution,  the  teachers  themselves  would  be 
consulted  on  the  range  and  the  extent  of  the  subjects  ; 
they  would  be  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
schedules  of  the  different  subjects ;  and  also,  which  is 
of  very  great  importance,  oa  their  relative  value  in 
the  curriculum  and  the  time  at  which  they  may 
most  advantageously  be  taken  ;  and  not  as  it  is  now, 
at  the  University  of  London  and  elsewhere,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  examination  is  laid  clown  by  the 
governing  bodies,  who,  to  a  very  great  extent,  are 
out  of  touch  with  the  teaching  bodies.    The  evidence 
that  has  been  placed  before  you  from  different  sources, 
I  think,  has  gone  to  show  that  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  the  teachers,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
teaching,  are  members  of  the  profession  which  their 
students  are  about  to  enter,  and  know  exactly  what  is 
required  quite  as  well  from  that  point  of  view  as  the 
governing  bodies  of  institutions  themselves.  Opinions 
may  differ,  no  doubt,  as  to  the  desirability  of  teachers 
being  immediately  associated  in  the  actual  examination, 
as,  for  instance,  is  very  general  in  the  Scotch,  university 
schools  so  far  as  the  medical  faculty  is  concerned  (of 
which  only  I  can  speak),  where  the  teacher  is  con- 
nected with  some  external  examiner.     I  say  that 
opinions  may  differ  in  that  or  as  to  whether  the 
examiners  should  wholly  and  solely  consist  of  the 
teachers  of  the  particular  schools  under  examination. 
But  however  that  may  be,  the  fact  that  the  scope  of 
the  examination  itself  would  be  largely  determined  by 
the  teachers,  or  largely  influenced  in  its  character  by 
the  teacher.-,  would  be  far  more  satisfactory,  we  believe, 
to  us  as  teachers  and  to  students.    Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  presence  of  teachers  in 
the  Senate  and  councils  of  the  present  examining 
bodies,  and  I  touched  upon  that  in  speaking  of  the 
relationship  that  exists  between  the  two  royal  colleges 
and  the  medical  schools  in  London.    It  may  be  said 
that  the  teachers  are  on  these  bodies.    I  have  already 
pointed  out  to  your  Lordship  (hat  among  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London  there  are  only  two  medical 
teachers  at  present  who  are  teachers,  and  I  have  told  you 
that  so  far  as  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  perfectly  true  that  we  as  teachers  are  also 
thercas  Fellows:  but  opportunities  do  not  arise,  or  do  not 
conveniently  arise,  at  all  events,  in  a  body  of  the  nature 
of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians,  when  such  subjects 
can  be  discr.ssed  from  the  teachers'  point  of  view,  and 
it  is  not  as  teachers  that  we  go  to  meetings  of  our  own 
college  ;  whilst  the  extremely  limited  body  that  repre- 
sent the  government  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgconi 
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offers  still  less  opportunity  for  tln>  sin-eons  who  are 
teachers  in  the  metropolis  representing  their  views  as 
teachers  at  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons.    The  third 
point  is  that  we  consider  that  each  one  of  the  metro- 
politan medical  schools  should  be  represented  on  the 
governing  body  of  the  university  which  is  to  grant  the 
degrees.    We  venture  to  claim  it  on  the  grounds  of 
what  I  described  last  time  as  the  individual  com- 
pleteness of  each  medical  school,  and  that  the  actual 
education  afforded  by  each  of  the  medical  schools  is 
necessarily  the  same.    I  would  say  that  on  this  point  we 
are  much  satisfied  with  the  evidence  that  Dr.  Bastian 
gave,  who  expressed  it  as  his  desire  and  the  desire  of 
his  colleagues  at  University  College  that  the  medical 
schools  of  London  should  be  put  upon  a  perfect  equality 
with  those  of  University  College  and  King's  College. 
At  the  same  time  we  desire  to  protest  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner  against  the  proposal  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Bay  Lankester  to  the  effect  that  anew  university 
should  be  constituted  by  University  and  King's  Colleges 
only,  leaving  the  nine  remaining  medical  schools  out 
of  the  scheme  as  constituent  colleges,  and  assigning  to 
them  a  position  of  places  of  clinical  instruction  only. 
The  age  and  size  of  the  other  medical  schools  (several 
exceeding  in    both  points    University   and  King's 
Colleges),  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  their  teaching  as 
shown  by  the  success  of  their  studants  at  the  exami- 
nations, and  the    complete   means   for  instruction 
possessed  by  all,  furnish  ample  grounds  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  wholly  unjustifiable  position  claimed  for 
the  two  colleges  by  Mr.  Lankester.    I  am  desirous 
of  making  a  statement  in  regard  to  this,  so  that  it 
should  not  be  misunderstood.    We  desire  that  we 
should  be  represented  just  as  King's  College  and 
University  College  are,  as  colleges,  not  as  the  separate 
medical  faculties  in  those  colleges  are,  because  from 
the  grounds  which  I  brought  forward  last  time  we 
claim,  from  our  completeness  and  the  character  of 
our  work,  from  the  extent  of  our  vested  interests  as 
represented  by  the  figure  I  gave  just  now,  that  we  are 
places  of  higher  education  equally  with  University 
College  and  King's  College ;  and  we  claim  to  be 
colleges  in  exactly  the  same  sense.     If  on  other 
grounds,  grounds  other  than  educational,  it  be  con- 
sidered that  such  places  as  the  medical  schools  are 
Dot  colleges  in  any  proper  legal  sense  of  the  term, 
holding  that  they  have  no  charter  of  incorporation 
similar  to  that  of  University  College  and  King's  Col- 
lege, we  would  urge  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  become 
so  ou  fairly  reason  able  terms,  in  virtue  of  the  character 
of  the  educational  work  that  we  do,  it  being  identically 
the  same  as  that  of  University  College  and  King's  Col- 
lege.   That  applies  to  the  medical  schools  if  they  be 
looked  upon  as  colleges  of  one  faculty,  namely,  the 
medical  faculty  only.    It  applies  with  still  greater 
force  to  those  of  the  medical  schools  of  London  which 
either  are  at  the  present  moment  or  easily  could  become 
(should  the  demand  be  sufficient  to  determine  it)  as 
colleges  of  two  faculties,  of  science  as  well  as  of  medi- 
cine.   I  would  ask  for  a  few  moments  to' point  out  in 
what  way  the  present  three  proposals  that  are  before 
the  Commission  meet  these  three  requirements  that 
I  have  urged.    First  of  all,  there  is  the  scheme  of  the 
University  of  London.     I  can  mention  that  first, 
because  without  doubt  it  is  due  to  the  restrictive 
character  of  those  examinations,  either  as  regards  its 
standards  or  its  regulations,  and  the  consequent  few- 
ness of  students  who  graduate  there  ;  it  is  to  that 
position  which  the  University  of  London,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  it  is  not  for  me  to  express  an 
opinion,  has  maintained,  that  the  whole  of  the  present 
difficulty  has  arisen  so  far  as  the  medical  profession  is 
concerned.    I  would  say  that  at  the  present  time  what  is 
before  us  from  the  University  of  London,  or  what  we 
can  found  an  opinion  upon  as  meeting  what  we  wish,  is 
too  vague.    Notwithstanding  that  there  are  and  have 
been  lately  undoubted  concessions  in  what  we  conceive 
to  be  the  right  direction  to  render  the  examination  more 
attainable,  at  the  same  time  I  may  draw  attention  to 
one  point  in  two  of  the  schemes  which  have  been  laid 
before  the  Commission  by  the  University  of  London. 


I  refer  to  the  proposal  of  Sir  Philip  Magnus  and  to 
the  proposal  that  has  now  received  with  "  the  general 
"  approval  of  the  Senate,"  to  quote  the  terms  of  their 
registrar.    The  position  that  the  University  College 
and  King's  College  take  in  those  two  schools  is 
wholly  different,  and  with  such  a  difference  existing 
in  respect  to  University  College  and  King's  College 
the  difference  is  likely  to  be  much  greater  in  regard 
to  the  medical  schools  which  are  not  mentioned  at 
all.     In  fact,  I  may  say  that,  so  far  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  proposals  exist  at  the  present 
time  before  us,  they  entirely  fall  short  of  what  we 
look  upon  as  one  of  our  necessary  points,  namely,  the 
representation  of  each  of  the  medical  schools  on  the 
governing  body,  inasmuch  as  the  mere  association  of 
the  teaching  with  the  examination  even  apart  from  the 
institutions  themselves  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  met  by  even 
the  most  complete  of  the  concessions  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  has  granted.    It  has  not  met  that 
point  to  which  we  attach,  as  I  have  just  described  to 
you,  very  considerable  importance,  and  for  the  grounds 
which  I  have  stated.    In  other  words,  the  teachers  as 
such  in  the  University  of  London  have  little  or  no 
power  in  determining  in  any  way  the  range  or  charac- 
ter of  the  examination  which  we  consider  is  so  desir- 
able to  be  kept  in  view  in  any  remedy  that  you  may 
propose.     It  is  very  doubtful  how  far  (and  as  a 
graduate  of  the  university  one  cannot  help  thinking 
so)  the  University  of  London  with  what  it  has  aimed 
at,  and  has  done,  is  capable  of  being  altered  without  a 
complete  revolution  in  it,  whether  it  has  not  prevented 
itself  from  becoming  local  in  its  character  and  appli- 
cation.   And  very  probably  the  divergence  of  opinion 
which  undoubtedly  exists  between  the  Convocation 
and  the  Senate,  as  to  how  the  question  should  be  met, 
shows  the  essential  nature  of  this  difficulty.  Secondly, 
with  regard  to  the  royal  colleges,  where  we  conceive 
that  they  fall  short  in  their  proposal,  of  meeting  what 
we  require  is  this :    They  fall  short  in  this  direction 
not  so  much  as  to  the  character  of  the  examination 
which  we  are  satisfied  with,  and  which,  as  I  said  in  my 
previous  examination,  I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to 
see  increased  in  various  directions  by  the  addition  of 
more  scientific  work,  or  by  the  addition  of  more 
clinical  work,  or  even  by  the  addition  of  more  pre- 
liminary education ;  it  is  not  with  the  examination  of 
those  bodies,  but  it  is  with  the  relationship  of  the 
teachers  to  the  examiniug  bodies  that  we  are  not  satis- 
fied.   The  royal  colleges  practically  disregard  the 
position  of  the  teachers  as  such,  although,  as  I  have 
explained  to  you,  we  are  fellows  of  these  colleges,  still, 
the  medical  schools  as  such  are  not  consulted.    At  the 
end  of  my  previous  evidence,  I  brought  forward  several 
illustrations  of  the  important  changes  that  have  been 
made  by  the  royal  colleges  in  the  whole  of  the  medical 
curriculum,  without  any  reference  to  the  medical 
schools  as  teaching  bodies.    And  this  position,  which 
we  regard  with  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  royal 
colleges,  and  their  relation  to  the  question  is  wholly 
apart  from  the  question  how  far  it  may  be  considered 
suitable  or  desirable  that  such  corporations  as  the 
royal  colleges  should  be  entrusted  with  the  discharge, 
of  university  functions,  and  I  may  say  that  is  a  point 
upon  which  some  of  us  entertain  very  strongly  adverse 
views.    The  details  of  the  proposal  I  am  not  justified  in 
touching  upon ;  but  as  applying  to  the  teaching  bodies, 
we  consider  that  the  proposal  before  you  on  the  part  of 
the  royal  colleges  falls  short  in  the  fact  that  the  position 
of  the  teachers  as  such  is  not  sufficiently,  or  properly, 
or  practically  indeed  at  all  recognised.    But  in  speak- 
ing with  regard  to  the  position  which  the  royal 
colleges  take,  I  am  instructed  most  emphatically  to 
say  that  it  is  of  course  our  wish  and  desire  to  see 
that  the  royal  colleges  in  any  future  scheme  that  you 
may  be  pleased  to  determine  upon  should  exercise,  so 
far  as  the  medical  faculty  is  concerned,  an  important 
or  even  a  predominant  influence.    As  fellows  of  the 
colleges,  we  are  fully  conversant  with,  of  course,  and 
excessively  jealous  of  the  honour  of  these  colleges ; 
we  recognise  the  great  work  that  they  have  done  for 
centuries,  and  that,  practically,  they  have  been  the 
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Mr.  W.  H.  important  licensing  bodies  of  the  kingdom  or  of  England 
Allchin,  M.B.,  at  ajj  events,  as,  indeed,  they  are  now  ;  and  we  should 
wish  distinctly  to  see  them  occupy  an  important  posi- 
21  July  1888    ^on  m  imY  scheme;  but  that,  in  association  with  that 

 '    position  the  teachers  as  such  representing  at  the  places 

of  education,  the  schools,  should  also  be  directly  allied. 
And  at  the  same  time  I  would  venture  to  remind  you 
that  whatever  position  the  royal  colleges  might  after- 
wards come  to  occupy  in  regard  to  a  question  of  this 
kind,  they  would  still  retain  the  greatest  of  their 
privileges,  namely,  the  conferring  of  the  fellowship  of 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  respectively, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  special  qualification 
in  those  two  branches,  higher  than  any  degree  which 
w«  possess  in  one  branch,  either  surgery  or  medicine. 
That  power  would  still  be  open  to  them,  whatever 
position  they  might  lake  with  regard  to  any  proposed 
university,  or  any  modification  of  the  existing  one. 
The  third  proposal,  namely,  that  of  University  College 
and  King's  College  combined,  does  not  meet  with  our 
approval,  on  this  ground,  that  it  does  not  put  all  the 
medical  schools  in  an  equal  position.  It  gives,  as  we  con- 
ceive, an  undue  advantage  to  two;  and  it  is  specially  in 
reference  to  rhat  difference  to  which  that  petition  which 
I  have  put  before  your  Lordship's  refers,  that  we,  as 
I  said  before,  claim  on  the  grounds  of  the  completeness 
of  our  education  and  the  character  of  the  work  that  is 
done,  equality  of  representation  on  the  governing  body. 
Lastly,  we  feel  that  if  any  fresh  university  should  be 
established,  or  any  modification^!'  the  present  university 
should  be  made  which  should  meet  these  requirements 
that  we  have  put  forward,  we  conceive  that  these 
advantages  would  follow  :  That,  to  use  the  expression 
of  Dr.  Wace,  it  would  organise  the  higher  teaching  in 
tQe  metropolis,  so  far  as  medicine  is  concerned,  which 
is  distinctly  the  function  of  a  university.  At  present 
that  medical  education  lacks  such  organisation  ;  and 
the  character  and  extent  of  it  would  improve  un- 
doubtedly, were  it  so  organised.  Further  than  that, 
we  conceive  that  there  would  be  a  bond  of  a  satisfac- 
tory character  existing  between  the  different  metropo- 
litan medical  schools,  a  bond  which  would  be  based 
on  education,  and  not,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  on 
mere  examinational  results.  We  feci  also  that  the 
students  would  benefit  in  their  position  as  students,  if 
they  were  students  of  colleges  of  university  rank,  if 
the  medical  schools  occupied  that  position.  Looking 
at  the  prestige  which  attaches  to  a  qualified  medical 
man  by  the  position  of  a  degree,  a  minor  degree  of 
that  prestige  would  attach  to  a  student  if  he  were  a 
student  of  a  university,  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
for  esprit  de  corps,  which  at  the  present  time  is  wholly 
and  absolutely  lacking  in  London,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  university  which  should  consider  that  the 
medical  schools  so  far  as  regards  the  medical  faculty 
were  associated  colleges  ;  the  students  would  come  to 
occupy  a  better  position ;  whilst,  what  is  more  tangi- 
ble and  perhaps  more  material  and  important,  is  the 
very  distinct  improvement  that  would  necessarily 
follow  in  the  character  of  the  medical  education  by 
the  keeping  of  the  students  in  Loudon  during  the 
period  of  their  clinical  work,  which  I  pointed  out  to 
you  in  the  course  of  my  previous  examination  was  the 
time  at  which  most  of  them  left  London,  very  much 
as  we  believe  to  their  detriment,  for  places  where  they 
cannot  enjoy  the  advantages  that  are  undoubtedly 
offered  to  them  in  London.  That  would  be  avoided, 
as  they  would  stop  here,  and  in  that  respect  we  believe 
that  they  would  be  more  capable  and  better  educated 
practitioners.  And  lastly,  if  such  were  to  be  the  case, 
undoubtedly  in  the  end  the  public  would  obtain  a 
distinct  benefit. 

145)2.  The  number  of  medical  schools  we  heard  was 
13,  I  think  ? — There  are  11  medical  schools. 

1493.  (Sir  William  Thompson.')  Including  King's 
College  and  University  College  ? — Yes. 

1404.  (Chairman.)  Your  proposal  is  that  they 
should  have  11  representatives  upon  any  body  that 
might  be  constituted  ? — Yes,  in  effect  that  is  so. 

1495.  Supposing  that  were  not  though  I  reason- 
able or  convenient,  could  they  not,  if  a  less  number 


were  appointed,  meet  together  and  elect  amongst 
themselves  those  who  should  represent  the  medical 
schools  in  the  aggregate? — Certainly. 

149G.  A  (juestion  might  arise  whether  each  should 
have  an  equal  voice  or  not;  would  there  be  any  objec- 
tion, if  that  were  so,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
number  of  professors  and  students  in  each  medical 
school  ? — I  think  that  could  be  perfectly  met  in  that 
way,  so  long  as  the  principle  were  admited  that  the 
teachers,  as  such,  were  represented  on  the  governing 
body. 

1497.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  that 
part  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  on  behalf 
of  the  proposal  of  University  College  and  King's 
College,  which  relates  to  medical  schools  ? — Unfor- 
tunately I  had  not  permission  to  attend  when  Sir 
George  Young  was  examined. 

1498.  Then  I  may  mention  that  the  Commission 
understood  some  of  the  witnesses  in  support  of 
that  proposal  to  contemplate  the  association  of  the 
medical  schools  with  the  university  which  they  desire 
to  see  established,  and  some  direct  or  indirect  power 
over  the  courses  of  instruction,  or  some  parts  of 
the  courses  of  instruction,  given  in  the  medical 
schools,  to  be  conferred  upon  the  authorities  of  that 
new  university.  What  would  the  other  medical  schools 
say  to  such  a  power  being  exercised  over  the  instruc- 
tion, or  any  part  of  the  instruction  given  by  them, 
provided  that  those  who  exercised  the  power  were 
authorities  of  the  proposed  new  university,  who  should 
in  some  way,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  have  some 
control  over  the  instruction  given  in  the  medical 
schools,  or  over  some  parts  ol  it  ? — We  should 
recognise  that,  I  believe,  provided  that  the  medical 
schools  were  directly  represented  on  the  governing 
body  of  such  proposed  university. 

1499.  Whatever  new  university  might  be  constituted 
with  which  you  were  associated,  you  would  recognise 
that,  as  a  proper  thing  ? — Certainly. 

1500.  At  present,  we  were  told,  1  think  by 
witnesses  from  the  two  medical  colleges,  that  they  have 
the  power  to  exercise  some  control  of  that  kind  ? — I 
really  fail  to  see  how  they  possess  that  power. 

1501.  In  practice  is  it  exercised?  Do  they  inter- 
fere with  the  curriculum  of  the  medical  schools  ? — 
Only  by  making  alterations  of  their  own  in  the 
character  of  examinations. 

1502.  That  is  an  indirect  way  ? — Yes. 

1503.  But  I  understood  that  they  considered  them- 
selves to  possess  a  more  direct  power  ? — Yes,  I  know 
that  that  was  stated  by  Sir  Andrew  Ciark  ;  but  I 
cannot  say  that  I  quite  see  how  that  is  exercised ;  and 
I  know  that  many  others  fail  also  to  see  that. 

1504.  Practically,  according  to  your  experience  it 
has  not  been  exercised? — Certainly  not. 

1505.  One  mode,  perhaps,  of  exercising  it  might  be 
to  withdraw  from  any  medical  school  which  did  not 
satisfy  their  requirements  (if  they  made  any)  the 
recognition  which  they  now  possess.  Is  it  in  the 
power  of  the  colleges  to  do  that  ? — I  speak  under  cor- 
rection, but  I  doubt  whether  they  have  the  power.  It 
might  be  managed  through  the  medical  council,  but  I 
am  not  sure  on  that  point.  I  doubt  whether  the 
colleges  have  such  power,  but  I  think  the  medical 
council  may  have  it.  [Since  giviug  my  evidence  I 
have  ascertained  that  the  Royal  colleges  have  the 
power  of  withholding  recognition  from  such  schools 
as  do  not  conform  to  their  requirements]. 

1500.  On  that  subject  we  certainly  have  had  con- 
flicting statements  from  the  witnesses  for  the  colleges 
and  from  some  other  witnesses  ? — I  cannot  be  sure 
about  it. 

1507.  (Sir  James  Haiinen.)  You  say  that  a  fellow- 
ship of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  stands,  in 
your  judgment,  higher  than  any  medical  degree? — As 
a  special  qualification.  I  mean  specially  for  the 
practice  of  physic. 

1508.  1  think  you  also  associated  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  someway  in  that  statement? — For  the 
special  practice  of  surgery. 
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1509.  Why  do  not  medical  students  then  proceed  to 
take  the  fellowship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians ? — Because  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  is  made  by  election  from  the  members. 
The  character  of  the  membership  examination  is  a 
high  one.  and  it  is  extremely  restrictive  in  the  con- 
ditions on  which  it  is  granted.  No  one  who  is  a 
member  or  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
may  go  into  partnership  ;  he  may  not  practice  in  many 
ways;  he  may  not  make  up  his  own  medicine,  and  he 
may  not  sue  to  recover  his  fees.  It  is  very  restrictive 
in  its  application. 

1510.  As  distinguished  from  the  licentiateship  ? — 
Yes. 

1511.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Is  there  any 
examination  connected  with  the  appointment  to  the 
fellowships  of  the  two  colleges  ?• — In  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  there  are  examinations,  the  result  of 
which  is  to  confer  membership  of  the  college,  which 
the  majority  of  medical  practitioners  in  England  take. 

1512.  That  is  superior  to  a  mere  licentiate  ?  — 
There  are  no  licentiates  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  there  are  only  members  ;  by  further  exami- 
nations, of  a  more  severe  character,  the  fellows 
are  made.  In  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  it 
is  different;  there  there  are  three  qualifications,  the 
licentiateship,  which  practically  corresponds  to  the 
membership  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons:  mem- 
bership of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  which,  as 
I  have  just  mentioned  in  reply  to  Sir  James  Hannen, 
is  restrictive  in  its  character. 

1513.  Even  the  membership? — Yes;  membership 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  is  passed  by  ex- 
amination ;  and  from  the  members  the  fellows  are 
annually  selected,  not  by  examination ;  so  that  really 
the  fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  cor- 
responds, so  far  as  examination  is  concerned,  with 
members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

1514.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand you  that  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  ceases  to  be  able  to  practice  as  a  general 
practitioner  ? — Certainly. 

1515.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  So  that  even  the 
members  are  under  the  same  restriction  as  fellows  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ? — -Yes. 

1516.  (Chairman.)  Is  the  number  of  fellows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  limited  ? — It  is  not 
actually  limited,  it  practically  remains  at  about  the 
same  number,  about  300. 

1517.  I  may  ask  the  same  question  with  regard  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ? — There  is  no  limit, 
but  they  are  a  very  much  greater  number. 

1518.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Supposing  that 
there  was  a  teaching  university  granting  degrees,  we 
might  expect  still,  might  we  not,  that  the  membership 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  fellowship 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  would  be  kept 
on  the  same  footing  as  it  is  ? — Perfectly.  But,  and 
here  I  speak  only  for  myself,  I  am  distinctly  of  opinion 
that  if  the  power  to  grant  degrees  were  given  to  the 
Royal  colleges  the  value  of  their  fellowships  or  special 
marks  of  distinction  would  be  very  considerably 
degraded  thereby. 

1519.  Is  it  considered  desirable  that  there  should 
be  a  university  which  would  have  the  privilege  of 
granting  degrees  to  those  who  had  given  definite 
attendance  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  grant  degrees  except  on 
attendance  ? — Certainly,  so  far  as  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  concerned. 

1520.  It  has  been  alleged,  and  it  is  obviously  the 
fact,  that  the  University  of  London  degree  is  prac- 
tically given,  to  a  large  extent,  to  those  who  have 
studied  in  some  of  the  London  colleges ;  but  it  is  con- 
sidered desirable  that  there  should  be  something 
more  than  the  London  degree  given  by  another  body°, 
namely,  a  degree  that  would  imply  besides  examina- 
tion something  more,  that  is  to  say,  attendance ;  what 
is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  that  ? — I  can  hardly 
answer  that  question  directly,  because  there  is  neces- 
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sarily  attendance  for  the  University  of  London  degree     j^ri  jp_  gt 
in  the  medical  faculty.  Allchin,  M.B., 

1521.  But  not  during  a  definite  course  for  a  definite  F.Jt.C.P. 
number  of  years  ? — Yes,  there  must  be.   

1522.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  I  understand  that  21julyl888. 
you  think  that  it  is  practically  impossible  so  to  alter 

the  conditions  of  the  medical  degree  in  the  present 
University  of  London  as  to  satisfy  the  medical 
schools  ? — No  ;  I  did  not  intend  to  imply  that.  I 
should  like  to  say,  expressing  my  own  individual 
opinion,  now,  that  I  conceive  that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly possible,  so  far  as  medical  degrees  only  are  con- 
cerned; but  my  remark  applied  to  the  University  as 
a  university  of  all  faculties ;  but  I  think  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  the  University  of  London  might  be 
so  altered  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  medical 
faculty. 

1523.  Then  so  far  as  the  medical  schools  are  con- 
cerned, that  is  a  proposal  which  does  not  seem  to  you 
to  be  out  of  the  question  ?— No,  so  long  as  i  t  keeps  in 
view  the  requirements  that  I  have  mentioned,  viz.,  the 

1524.  Again,  supposing  that  a  new  teaching 
university  were  established,  you  think  that  the  royal 
colleges  and  medical  schools  should  be  represented 
upon  the  governing  body  of  that  institution  ? — I  do, 
most  distinctly. 

1525.  Would  you  assign  a  preponderating  influence 
to  the  royal  colleges ?over  the  medical  schools  in  the 
relation  of  those  two  representative  bodies  ? — I  have 
not  thought  of  that.  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  express 
an  opinion  on  it  off-hand. 

1526.  You  have  spoken  of  the  completeness  of  the 
education  given  in  the  medical  schools  as  being  equal 
to  that  given  in  King's  College  and  University  College, 
have  you  not  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1527.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  There  are  11 
teaching  bodies  at  present  for  medicine,  I  think  ? — 
There  are. 

1528.  The  professorships  and  lectureships  of  those 
11  bodies  include  many  of  the  ablest  men,  no  doubt,  in 
their  departments  ? — Certainly. 

1529.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  safe  to  trust 
those  men  with  a  preponderating  influence  in  those 
examinntions,  either  as  conducting  the  examinations 
or  as  regulating  the  examinations? — I  think  they 
should  have  a  preponderating  influence. 

1530.  Preponderating  over  that  of  external  ex- 
aminers ? — Yes,  I  understand  you  to  say  in  laying 
down  the  scope  and  character  of  the  examination,  I  do 
not  mean  necessarily  in  the  individual  examination. 

1531.  Do  you  think  that,  even  as  individual 
examiners  there  could  be  any  abuse  if,  to  take  what 
might  be  considered  the  extreme  view,  the  11  pro- 
fessors of  anatomy  should  be  the  examiners  in  anatomy 
of  the  proposed  new  university,  not  all  examining  at 
once,  but  by  rotation  under  proper  arrangements  ? — I 
cannot  conceive  that  there  would  be  any  harm  in  that. 

1532.  There  could  be  no  abuse  in  the  way  of  brand- 
ing their  own  herrings  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  such  abuse. 

1533.  Similarly  in  the  other  departments,  you  think 
that  the  11  professors  of  chemistry  might  safely  be 
entrusted  even  to  be  examiners  ? — I  think  so. 

1534.  Without  in  any  way  tending  to  lower  the 
quality  of  the  education  given  or  of  the  final  stamp  of 
the  degree? — No,  not  when  there  were  different 
medical  schools ;  the  number  would  be  an  advantage. 

1535.  Do  you  think  that  an  examination  performed 
by  teachers,  whether  without  additional  examiners  or 
with,  plus  a  certificate  of  definite  attendance  for  a  three 
years'  course,  implies  more  knowledge  than  the  mere 
answering  of  questions  in  an  examination? —  Personally, 
my  own  opinion  is  that  it  undoubtedly  does. 

1536.  If  a  student  answers  well  in  that  necessarily 
small  part  of  his  whole  course,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  examination,  may  there  be  a  presumption  that  he 
would  probably  have  answered  fairly  well  in  the  parts 
which  he  has  not  chanced  to  be  examined  in  ? — Pro- 
vided that  the  character  of  the  examination  were 
largely  determined  by  teachers  as  teachers. 
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Mr.  W.  13.         1537.  You  think  that  if  the  examination  is  deter-     examination  which  is  not  adapted    directly  to  the 

Alldiw,MB.,  minejd  by  teachers  as  teachers,  the  result  of  the     teaching  ?— -Undoubtedly,  that  is  my  opinion. 

'_J  \  '  examination  implies  more  than  in  the  case  of  an 

21  July  1888.  Tne  witness  withdrew. 
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F.R.C.P., 
Mr.  M.  Morris, 
F.R.C.S., 
Mr. 
W.H.  Bennett, 
F.R.C.S. 


Mr.  J.  Mitchell  Bruce,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Mr.  S.  Coupland,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Morris,  F.R.C.S.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bennett,  F.R.C.S.,  examined. 


Mr.  Malcolm 


1538.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Bruce.*)  You  appear  before 
the  Commission  as  representing  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 
I  believe  ? — I  do. 

1539.  Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  which  has 
just  been  given  by  Dr.  Allchin  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  trouble  the  Commission  with  anything 
further. 

1540.  (To  Mr.  Coupland.)  You  represent  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  I  think  ? — I  do. 


1541.  Do  you  concur  in  Dr.  Allchin's  evidence  ? — 
I  do,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  his  evidence. 

1542.  (To  Mr.  Morris.)  On  behalf  of  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Allchin's  evidence? — 
Yes,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  it. 

1543.  (To  Mr.  Bennett.)  And  on  behalf  of  St. 
George's  Hospital,  do  you  also  agree  with  the  evidence 
which  you  have  just  heard? — I  do.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther remarks  to  offer  to  the  Commission. 


The  witnesses  withdrew. 


Mr 


N.  Moore, 
M.D., 
F.R.  CP. 


Norman  Moore,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  examined. 


1543c.  (Chairman.)  You  represent  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  as  regards  its 
medical  school. 

1544.  I  will  ask  you  first  of  all  whether  you  have 
heard  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Allchin  ? — I  have. 

1545.  I  do  not  mean  to  preclude  you  from  going 
into  any  particular  points  which  you  desire  to  bring 
before  the  Commission,  but  do  you  generally  concur, 
or  do  you  not,  in  Dr.  Allchin's  evidence,  po  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  medical  schools  generally  ? — I  agree  wilh 
a  great  deal  of  what  Dr.  Allchin  has  said,  but  I  differ 
from  him  on  so  many  small  points,  that  I  would  rather 
not  express  a  general  concurrence  without  having 
read  the  whole  of  his  evidence,  which  I  have  not  had 
an  oppoitunity  of  doing. 

1546.  The  first  point  on  which  you  desire  to  speak 
to  the  Commission  is,  as  to  the  position  which  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  ought  to  hold,  if  a  new  univer- 
sity or  a  remodelled  university  is  constituted  ?  — I  desire 
first  of  all  to  point  out  that  an  analogy  which  might 
easily  be  drawn  between  a  small  college  and  a  large 
college  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  which  1 
am  a  graduate,  would  not  apply  quite  in  the  same 
way  to  a  small  and  a  large  medical  school ;  the  two 
cases  are  on  a  somewhat  different  footing.  In  the 
university,  of  course,  each  college  has  its  own  founda- 
tion ;  but  the  small  hospitals  in  London  are  supported 
mainly  by  private  subscription,  and  it  is  clear  that  that 
point  must  come  in  in  any  consideration  of  their  effi- 
ciency. So  that  without  saying  one  word  about  the 
efficiency  of  any  particular  school,  we  feel  that  our 
own  hospital,  which  is  a  very  ancient  foundation,  and 
is  wholly  independent  of  public  subscription,  is  an 
altogether  different  institution  from  those  which  are 
supported  by  public  subscription. 

1547.  What  you  mean  is,  I  suppose,  that  its  per- 
manence is  more  secure  ? — That  is  so. 

1548.  And  that  it  is  not  liable  to  be  crippled  from 
any  accidental  deficiency  of  funds? — Yes. 

1549.  I  also  infer  that  the  endowments  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  are  not  in  land  in  the 
country  ? — Not  entirely  ;  they  are  largely  in  property 
in  and  about  the  City  of  London.  This  (handing  in 
the  same)  is  the  calendar  which  is  published  annually 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Medical  School  It  contains  a 
map  of  the  hospital  and  school  buildings,  which, 
together,  cover  between  four  and  five  acres. 

1550.  Perhaps  you  will  now  say  what  you 
desire  to  state  as  to  the  position  which,  in  your 
opinion,  the  hospital  ought  to  occupy  in  any  such 
scheme  as  is  now  before  the  Commission? — The 
school  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  is  a  part  of  that 
foundation :  it  has  no  existence  separate  from  the 
hospital ;  so  that  any  objections  to  it  as  not  being  a 
( orporate  body  do  not  come  in,  because  it  is  actually  a 
part  of  the  corporation  of  the  hospital.  The  hospital, 
as  you  know,  is  a  very  ancient  one.  It  was  founded 
in  the  year  1123,  and  was  put  upon  its  present  basis 


in  the  last  year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  The 
precise  date  of  the  formation  of  a  medical  school  is 
not  on  record,  but  the  first  signs  of  a  medical  school 
appear  soon  after  1660.    We  know  that  before  that 
time  medical  researches  were  made  in  the  hospital 
and  medical  books  written.    One  of  the  four  first 
great  treatises  on  .  medicine  written  in  England  is  the 
Breviarium  Bartholomsei,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in 
the  library  of  Pembroke   College,  Oxford,  which  was 
written  about  the  year  1387,  and  contains  observations 
made  actually  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Then, 
after  that  time,  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  was  made  by  Sir  William  Harvey,  one  of  our 
physicians,  within  a  few  years  of  his  election  to  the 
hospital,  in  1609.   Soon  after  the  Restoration,  students 
used  to  come  to  the  hospital  chiefly  from  the  universi- 
ties.   For  example,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Dr.  Edward  Browne,  makes  mention  of  his  studies. 
These  students  came  and  attended  the  physicians  in 
the  wards  and  received  instruction.    That  was  really 
the  first  commencement  of  a  medical  school  in  our 
sense  of  the  term.    Since  that  time  the  medical  school 
has  steadily  improved,  and  buildings  have  been  built 
according  as  the  school  required  them.    The  lectures 
of  the  late  Mr.  Abernethey,  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  attracted  a  great  number  of  students,  and 
the  medical  school  was  rebuilt  in  his  time.    Since  that 
time  the  buildings  have  steadily  increased,  and  in  1877 
the  present  buildings  were  undertaken.    I  lay  on  the 
table  plans  of  the  school  building,  showing  what  is  the 
size  of  the  several  theatres  and  rooms,  drawn  accu- 
rately to  scale  (handing  in  the  same).    These  buildings 
were  begun  in  the  year  1877,  and  completed  in  1879, 
at  a  cost  of  about  54,000/.    The  subjects  that  are 
taught  are,  as  in  other  medical  schools,  advanced 
medical  subjects,  meaning  medicine  in  all  its  branches, 
elementary  medical  subjects,  such  as  anatomy  and 
physiology  and  other  sciences  connected  with  medicine, 
and  I  beg  to  hand  in  a  tabular  list  of  the  teachers 
in  these  subjects,  arranged  under  these  three  head- 
ings (handing  in  the  same,  see  Appendix,  No.  22), 
showing  that  the  total  number  of  teachers  is  48,  and 
showing  the  exact  standing  of  each  teacher.    I  have 
stated  in  that  list  whether  each  particular  teacher  is  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  or  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  what  his  university 
degree  is,  where  he  has  one.    Your  Lordship  is  aware 
that  it  is  not  customary  among  surgeons  to  take  a 
university  degree,  nor  generally  to  have  received  a 
university  education  ;  therefore,  on  the  surgical  side, 
the  number  of  degrees  is  small.    On  the  medical  side 
all  the  teachers  are  fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  without  exception,  and  on  the  surgical  side 
all  but  four,  of  whom  three  are  dentists,  are  fellows  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.    I  ought  to  add,  with 
regard  to  that  list,  that  all  the  48  teachers  now  receive 
a  definite  payment  for  teaching  in  proportion  to  the 
work  that  they  do  and  to  their  seniority.  This 
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{handing  in  the  same)  is  the  catalogue  of  the  museum, 
which  I  put  in  to  show  the  completeness  of  the  collec- 
tion and  the  thorough  way  in  which  it  is  made  useful 
for  references,  both  for  persons  engaged  in  research 
and  for  students. 

1551.  Two  thick  octavo  volumes? — Yes;  the 
museum  has  been  gradually  formed.  It  was  begun  in 
1726,  and  the  earliest  specimens  now  preserved  were 
collected  about  the  year  1750,  and  the  museum  has 
been  steadily  developed  to  this  day.  An  exhibition 
is  held  every  October  of  all  the  specimens  that  are 
added  to  it,  with  an  accurate  description  of  them, 
and  they  are  then  added  to  the  catalogue",  which 
is  reprinted  from  time  to  time.  There  is  a  library, 
which  is  a  spacious  and  comfortable  room,  not  at  all 
inferior  to  many  of  the  college  libraries  at  Gambridgc, 
containing  about  13,000  volumes,  which  is  open  in  the 
same  way  ;  the  catalogue  is  reprinting,  so  that  J.  am 
unable  to  lay  it  upon  the  table. 

1552.  Does  the  library  chiefly  consist  of  works  on 
medical  science  or  on  allied  branches  of  knowledge  ? — 
There  is  one  class  of  standard  English  literature,  but, 
with  that  exception,  they  are  works  of  medicine  or 
of  the  allied  sciences.  I  have  to  lay  before  you  a  list 
of  the  students  who  began  study  in  the  present  year 
{handing  in  the  same),  beginning  last  October,  show- 
in°-  that  there  were  165  such  students.  Some  students 
have  begun  their  studies  since  then,  and  the  actual 
number  in  attendance  at  the  present  day  at  the  hospital 
is  536.  For  the  last  10  years  the  average  number  of 
students  in  attendance  has  been  529 ;  and  I  have  to 
lay  before  you  a  table  of  the  students  in  each  year  of 
the  last  10  years  {handing  in  the  same.  See  Appen- 
dix, No.  23).  The  table  shows  that  the  number  has 
slowly  increased,  but  it  has  fluctuated  a  little  in  its 
advance. 

1553.  I  see  that  the  maximum  number  is  560  in 
the  year  1881  and  1882,  and  that  the  lowest  number  is 
344  in  the  year  1871  and  1872? — Yes.  These  students, 
for  their  encouragement,  have  a  variety  of  scholarships 
and  prizes  lo  compete  for,  which  amount  lo  more  than 
710/.  per  annum.  They  are  21  in  number,  a  id  I 
have  here  to  lay  before  you  a  summary  of  the 
subjects,  value,  examiners,  conditions  and  method 
of  endowment  of  the  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and 
prizes  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  {handing  in 
the.  same.  See  Appendix,  No.  24).  Your  Lordship 
will  observe  that  many  of  Ihese  have  been  founded 
by  people  who  themselves  or  their  friends  have 
had  a  life-long  connexion  with  the  hospital,  such 
as  the  late  Sir  George  Burrows  and  the  late  Sir 
William  Lawrence.  There  is  also  a  prize,  you  will 
see  there,  given  by  a  Mr.  Skynner,  whose  brother 
was  a  student,  and  by  a  Miss  Shuter,  whose  brother 
wn?.  one  of  the  staff  of'  the  hospital.  And  thert>  is  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  these  foundations 
from  time  to  time.  All  of  them  are  properly  examined 
for  on  a  definite  fixed  scheme.  The,  students  are 
preserved  under  thorough  discipline  ;  some  of  them 
reside  in  rooms  at  the  hospital,  that  is  a  very  small 
number  at  present,  only  28.  I  mention  that  as  part 
of  the  discipline,  because  it  has  a  most  important 
effect  on  the  school  in  tending  to  promote  the  feeling 
which  one  knows  exists  in  the  college  of  a  university. 
These  are  the  rules  to  which  the  students  who  reside 
in  the  college  conform  {handing  in  the  same.  See 
Appendix,  No.  2-)). 

1554.  Is  there  competition  for  this  residence?  — 
There  are  always  about  twice  as  many  applications  for 
admission  as  there  are  room.-. 

1555.  On  what  principle  are  the  residents  selected  ? 
— On  the  principle  of  choosing  students  from  certain 
years,  so  that  everyone  shall  have  a  fair  advantage  ; 
and  any  student  who  has  distinguished  himself  and 
wishes  to  reside  is  chosen,  and  a  certain  number  of 
students  who  are  coming  to  London  for  the  first  time, 
and  who  have  no  other  means  of  supervision.  It  has 
sometimes  been  said  that  although  there  are  a  large 
number  of  students  at  the  medical  schools  they  do  not  all 
qualify,  that  of  course  is  true ;  but  I  thought  it  would 


bo  worth  while  to  take  the  number  for  5  years.    I  Mr.  N.Moore, 
began  with  the  year  1870,  taking  a  year  some  distance         M.D  , 
back,  because  it  is  easier  to  work  out.    I  have  known  F.a.C.P. 
all  these  students  myself.   These  are  the  figures  {hand-        j~j  ]  ]8gg 

ing  the  same).    In  1876  there  were  140  students,  of  "   

whom  20  did  not  qualify,  three  died  during  their 
course  of  study,  and  1 17  qualified.  Of  those  who  were 
not  qualified  I  ought  to  say  that  some  were  idle,  and 
some  were  men  who  found  that  they  had  mistaken 
their  profession,  and  took  to  some  other  profession. 
Then  in  1877  there  were  159  students,  23  did  not 
qualify,  one  died,  one  is  still  studying,  and  134  are 
qualified.  I  will  tell  you  something  more  in  reference 
to  the  one  who  is  still  studying  in  a  moment.  In  1878 
there  were»156  students,  22  did  not  qualify,  four  died 
during  their  course  of  study,  one  is  still  studying,  and 
129  have  qualified.  In  1879  there  were  169  students, 
33  of  whom  did  not  qualify,  four  died  during  their 
period  of  study,  2  are  now  studying,  and  130  have 
qualified.  In  1880  the  number  of  students  was  161, 
of  these  three  died  during  their  course  of  study,  16 
ceased  to  attend,  seven  still  attend,  and  135  have 
qualified.  With  regard  to  those  who  are  still  pursuing 
their  studies,  though  these  were  begun  at  so  remote  a 
period  as  1877,  they  are  generally  students  who  went 
away  for  a  time  from  ill-health,  and  were  obliged  to 
go  to  other  climates,  but  afterwards  recovered  and 
came  back.  We  never  allow  a  student  to  continue  at 
his  studies  unless  he  is  working.  If  he  has  attended 
the  usual  time,  and  has  not  passed  his  examinations,  he 
is  sent  for  by  a  special  committee  and  asked  how  long 
it  will  take  him  to  pass.  He  is  given  a  fair  period  of 
time,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  has  not  passed 
he  is  not  allowed  to  attend  further  (his  friends  of 
course  have  been  consulted)  until  he  has  passed  his 
examination.  So  that  there  is  no  residuum  of  idle 
students  remaining  over  from  past  years. 

1556.  These  men  who  have  been  qualified  for  10 
years  I  suppose  were  delayed  by  reasons  which  the 
hospital  authorities  thought  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  delay  ? — All  these  are  cases  which  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  committee,  and  they  have  been  allowed 
to  return  on  what  were  thought  to  be  sufficient 
grounds.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  maintained 
by  a  special  committee,  which  meets  every  three 
months,  and  oftener  if  necessary,  consisting  of  all  the 
lecturers  actually  engaged  in  lecturing  in  that  three 
months  and  certain  other  teachers.  The  committee 
has  a  secretary ;  they  regularly  keep  minutes  and 
make  reports  to  the  general  committee  of  the 
school.  The  arrangements  of  the  school  itself  are 
made  by  a  committee,  which  consists  of  all  the 
teachers,  who  are  individually  responsible  for  their 
teaching.  Some  of  the  junior  teachers  are  not  upon 
that  committee,  but  every  teacher  who  is  responsible 
in  himself  for  his  teaching  is  a  member  of  it  and  has  an 
equal  vote  upon  it.  I  ought  to  explain  how  the  teachers 
who  form  the  school  committee  are  appointed.  All 
the  teachers  of  medicine  and  surgery,  every  lecturer, 
every  physician  and  surgeon  is  appointed  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  hospital.  The  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  assistant  physicians  and  assistant  sur- 
geons, are  appointed  by  the  whole  body  of  governors 
of  the  hospital.  The  lecturers  are  appointed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  about  50  members  chosen  from  the  governors. 
With  regard  to  both  these  kinds  of  appointment, 
a  body  called  the  Medical  council,  which  consists  of 
the  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  assistant  physicians 
and  assistant  surgeons,  is  consulted.  The  applications 
are  laid  before  the  council,  and  the  question  is  put 
whether  the  candidates  are  eligible  for  the  office. 
The  eligibility  for  the  post  of  physician  and  surgeon, 
assistant  physician  and  assistant  surgeon,  is  determined 
according  to  certain  fixed  rules.  The  council  has 
no  power  to  do  more  than  to  say  whether  the 
candidates  come  under  those  rules.  With  regard  to 
the.  lecturers,  they  have  the  power  of  saying  whether 
such  a  candidate  is  likely  to  fill  the  post  with  credit 
according  to  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he 
has  to  teach.  Although  theoretically  the  governors 
of  the  hospital  could  appoint  whom  they  pleased,  as  a 
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Mr.  N.  Moore,  matter  of  fact  no  person  has  been  appointed  to  a 
F^R^c'p       lectureship  who  was  not  approved  of  by  the  school. 

1557.  The  governors  of  the  hospital  are  in  a  great 
21  July  1888.    measure  the  city  authorities,  are  they  not  ? — All  the 

  aldermen  are  governors  of  the  hospital,  and  twelve 

members  of  the  Court  ot  Common  Council  are  go- 
vernors of  the  hospital,  but  the  whole  of  the.  other 
governors  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  city 
in  any  way.  The  governing  body  is  a  body  of  about 
300.  With  regard  to  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  no 
one  has  ever  been  elected  who  was  not  obviously  a  fit 
candidate.  Almost  invariably  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  council  is  asked  unofficially  and  is  conveyed 
p'-ivately  through  the  junior  member,  and  the  governors 
of  the  hospital  have  always  either  followed  that  sug- 
gestion or  they  have  elected  the  person  who,  if  the 
other  candidate  had  not  been  there,  would  have  been 
equally  fit  for  the  post.  There  is,  therefore,  no  instance 
of  an  unfit  person  or  of  any  but  a  distinguished  person 
having  ever  been  elected  to  the  post.  The  teachers 
in  the  school  have  absolute  control  of  all  the  moneys 
paid  by  students,  and  in  that  way  they  can,  of  course, 
entirely  control  the  lecturers,  because  by  a  vote  they 
could  deprive  any  lectureship  of  its  emoluments.  They 
could  not,  of  course,  deprive  any  existing  lecturer  of 
the  emolument  secured  to  him,  but  on  a  vacancy  they 
always  consider  what  change,  if  any,  ought  to  be 
made;  so  that  they  have  the  entire  money  control  of 
the  school,  and  they  appoint  a  finance  committee  of  10 
of  themselves,  which  exercises  a  certain  control  over 
the  whole  expenditure  of  the  school.  No  fresh  ex- 
penditure can  be  entered  into  without  its  consideration 
by  this  finance  committee.  In  the  same  way  there  is 
a  special  committee  to  manage  the  library,  which  com- 
mittee nas  to  deal  with  all  the  funds  relating  to  it  ; 
and  a  special  committee  to  manage  the  museum  in  the 
same  way.  One  member  of  the  staff  is  always  chosen 
as  honorary  secretary  to  each  of  the  commkleej,  and 
one  member  as  honorary  secretary  to  the  general 
school  committee.  I  hold  that  office  at  present,  and  I 
can  state  that  the  school  committees  are  always  fully 
attended  and  that  the  greatest  possible  attention  is 
given  to  business.  With  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
the  sciences  which  are  related  to  medicine,  I  have  to 
hand  in  a  table  referring  to  the  preliminary  scientific 
examination  of  the  University  of  London,  which  will 
show  you  that  that  part,  which  is  the  part  outside 
medicine  which  we  teach,  is  efficiently  carried  out 
{handing  in  the  same.  See  Appendix,  No.  26).  It 
shows  that  the  per-centage  of  students  who  pass  that 
examination  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  those  other  schools  in 
London  which  send  in  a  considerable  number  of 
candidates. 

1558.  I  see  that  in  some  cases  all  your  students  have 
been  successful  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  Besides  the  proper 
organisation  and  teaching  of  the  students,  it  seems  to 
me  that  one  essential  in  an  efficient  teaching  insti- 
tution is  that  it  should  be  able  to  produce  its  own 
teachers,  and  that  it  should  add  to  knowledge.  With 
regard  to  additions  to  knowledge,  the  different  teachers 
in  the  schools  make  many  contributions,  outside  any- 
thing that  is  published  in  the  hospital ;  but  every 
year  a  volume  of  this  description  (handing  in  a, 
volume  of  472  pages)  is  published,  containing  papers 
by  the  different  members  of  the  school  or  by  former 
pupils.  Now  and  then,  but  very  rarely,  a  paper  by 
a  writer  unconnected  with  the  school  is  put  in. 

1559.  Are  these  papers  reports  of  cases  that  have 
occurred  in  the  hospital,  or  essays  on  independent 
subjects? — 1  hey  are  Loth;  ihcy  embrace  medical 
investigations  of  all  kinds,  and  are  also  actual  reports 
of  particular  cases,  they  are  not  merely  statistical 
reports,  they  are  actual  pieces  of  scientific  work. 

1560.  Are  these  papers  published  otherwise  in 
journals  and  proceedings  of  learned  societies? — They 
are  never  published  anywhere  else.  And  the  whole 
expense  is  supplied  by  the  teachers  every  year.  With 
regard  to  the  school  producing  its  own  teachers,  I 
ought  to  say  that  there  is  no  prejudice  against  electing 
teachers  from  the  outside,  and  I,  having  attended  all 


the  elections  of  teachers  for  a  long  period  of  years, 
can  assert  that  I  never  heard  any  other  question 
raised  but  whether  the  candidate  was  likely  to  be  the 
best  teacher.  Distinguished  persons  who  have  not 
been  educated  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  have 
been  elected  on  some  occasions,  but  the  general  body 
of  the  teachers  were  educated  in  the  school,  and  most 
of  the  people  who  have  been  concerned  in  teaching  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  have  spent  their  lives  in 
teaching  there,  sj  that  there  is  the  strongest  possible 
esprit  de  corps  in  the  place  ;  and  we  feel  that  to 
transfer  that  feeling  (for  it  would  exist  in  all  its 
present  -strength,  and  would  only  be  increased)  to  a 
university  would  be  an  advantage,  not  only  to  us,  but 
to  the  university  also.  We  also  feel  a  university 
beginning  fresh  would  have  a  considerable  addition  to 
its  interest  and  dignity  in  having  so  historical  an 
association  as  that  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
included  in  its  body. 

1561.  You  think  that  whatever  might  be  done 
in  the  matter  of  representation  as  regards  other 
medical  schools,  at  all  events  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  from  the  circumstances  which  you  have 
mentioned,  would  be  entitled  to  a  direct  representa- 
tion ? — We  quite  think  that. 

1562.  That,  probably,  is  the  substance  of  what  you 
wish  to  say  about  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  You 
propose  also,  I  think,  to  say  something  on  the  public 
advantage  which  would  be  derived  by  giving  medicine 
a  large  share  of  influence  in  any  new  university  which 
may  be  founded  ? — Upon  that  point  I  only  wish  to 
say  that  medicine  is  the  subject  in  London  which  is 
at  present  most  organised.  There  is  no  other  subject 
of  which  it  can  be  said  that  so  large  a  collection  of 
the  most  distinguished  teachers  are  in  the  place,  as  can 
be  said  of  medicine.  It  is  not  saying  anything  against 
other  universities  to  say  that  the  largest  number  of 
the  most  distinguished  authorities  in  medicine  are  to 
be  found  in  London  ;  and  here  they  will  always  be 
found  because  they  do  not  depend  on  any  particular 
endowments,  but  upon  the  fact  that  here  is  the 
greatest  centre  of  the  profession,  and  therefore  its 
greatest  rewards  must  always  be  here. 

1563.  In  that  respect,  and  in  respect  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  clinical  instruction,  London  has  advantages 
with  regard  to  medicine,  which  perhaps  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  that  it  possesses  in  an  equal  degree  with 
regard  to  anything  else  ?--Unquestionally. 

1564.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  the  same  as  to 
law,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  legal  studies 
have  been  prosecuted  as  zealously  and  scientifically 
as  the  medical  studies  have  r — That  is  very  true. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  given  a.  great 
deal  of  attention  to  this  subject,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
regard  it  wholly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  advantage 
of  learning.  I  thi  ik  it  would  be  a  most  useful  thins 
to  have  a  university  in  which,  at  its  commencement, 
medicine  was  given  that  supremacy  which  divinity 
formerly  had  in  older  universities.  I  think  it  would 
materially  improve  the  status  of  the  university  to  have 
one  subject,  which  is  so  thoroughly  organised,  given 
that  position  at  the  foundation  of  the  university  ;  and 
therefore  I  should  view  with  satisfaction  a  supremacy 
of  the  medical  faculty  on  the  governing  body  at  the 
commencement,  and  only  at  the  commencement;  the 
other  faculties  to  take  their  place  as  they  developed. 

1565.  That  would  only  be  following  the  analogy 
of  the  history  of  universities  in  general  ? — Yes,  it 
would  be  following  the  history  of  the  University  of 
Moiupelier. 

1566.  Soma  of  U*e  universities  in  Italy  are  specially 
law  universities.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  you 
have  said  that  Oxford  may  have  been  specially  a 
theoolgical  university  at  some  time,  and  Cambridge 
has  been  specially  a  mathematical  university  ? — That 
is  so.  With  regard  to  the  question  whether  all  medical 
schools  could  be  represented  on  the  governing  body 
it  has  been  felt  that  without  all  the  medical  schools 
being  represented,  the  study  of  medicine  might  still 
be  sullicieutly  represented  if  those  medical  schools 
were  allowed  independent  representation  which  had 
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more  than  a  certain  number  of  students,  say  300  or 
400,  and  if  the  others  were  allowed  representation  in 
agglutination,  fastened  together.  With  regard  to  the 
two  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  could  not  agree  with  what 
Dr.  Allchin  has  said  about  them,  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  I 
believe  that  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  has  shown 
every  possible  desire  to  consult  the  teachers  in  every 
possible  way,  and  the  fact  that  all  our  teachers  of 
medicine  at  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital  are  fellows 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  shows  that  it  is 
quite  possible  for  teachers  to  discuss  subjects  in  that 
body.  No  obstacle  whatever  is  put  in  their  way,  and 
every  fellow  has  absolutely  equal  power.  The  whole 
governing  body  of  the  college  is  300  fellows. 

1567.  When  you  say  300  fellows,  do  you  mean  that 
the  governing  body  is  limited  to  300  ? — There  is  no 
rule  limiting  the  number  of  fellows,  but  it  generally 
ranges  a  few  above  or  a  few  below  that  number. 

1568.  Is  that  from  indisposition  to  increase  the 
number,  or  that  more  candidates  do  not  offer  them- 
selves ? —  There  are  about  te^i  follows  elected  each 
year,  and  it  is  uncommon  to  have  more  than  that 
number  of  persons  who  would  be  suitably  elected.  I 
ought  to  say  that,  although  the  fellows  are  not  elected 
as  teachers,  it  has  always  been  cons-idered  a  very  im- 
portant recommendation  for  a  person  to  be  elected  a 
fellow,  that  he  should  be  a  teacher  in  a  medical  school, 
and  that  many  persons  have  been  elected  on  the 
ground  of  the  appointments  which  they  held.  With 
regard  to  petitions,  Dr.  Allchin  laid  before  you  a 
petition,  and  he  laid  great  stress  on  the  signatures  to 
it.  I  think  that  loo  much  stress  ought  not  to  be  laid 
upon  the  particular  details  of  these  petitions.  This 
subject  has  agitated  the  medical  teachers  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  and  there  has  been  a  great  desire  that 
something  should  be  done.  I  know  something  with 
regard  to  the  names,  which  Dr.  Allchin  read  out,  of 
teachers  belonging  to  St.  Bartholomew's  who  signed 
the  petition.  Some  of  them  I  may  say,  objected  to 
particular  details  in  the  petition,  but  they  were 
anxious  that  all  those  points  at  least,  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Privy  Council,  if  the  matter  should 
come  before  it;  and  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that 
they  are  opposed  to  every  plan  which  does  not  actually 
appear  in  that  petition. 

1569.  Y"ou  have  something  to  state,  with  regard 
to  what  you  think  unsatisfactory  in  the  existing 
influence  of  the  University  of  London  ? — In  regard 
to  that,  I  agree  very  much  with  Dr.  Allchin,  that  the 
Senate  of  the  University  cf  London  is  not  a  body 
which  can  command  the  respect  of  persons  engaged 
in  teaching  medicine  as  controlling  medical  teaching, 
because  it  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  it.  There 
are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  upon  it  actually 
in  relation  to  the  present  teaching  of  the  day,  and  a 
retired  teacher,  however  distinguished  he  may  be, 
medicine  being  a  subject  in  which  the  methods  of 
teaching  are  improving  from  day  to  day,  very  soon 
ceases  to  be  useful  in  that  way. 

1570.  Would  you  say  the  same  with  regard  to 
surgery  also  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  so  in  surgery, 
but  1  am  not  a  surgeon. 

1571.  For  instance,  the  vice  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  London  was  formerly,  one  of  your  most 
distinguished  professors  and  teachers  ? — The  whole 
state  of  things  has  altere  1  since  Sir  James  Paget  was 
a  teacher ;  and  therefore,  although  on  certain  points 
his  advice  would  be  invaluable,  there  are  other  points 
on  which  he  would  not  be  competent  to  know  what  the 
state  of  things  is. 


1572.  No  man,  I  suppose,  in  any  branch  of  knowledge 
is  likely  to  keep  up  with  all  the  advances  made  in  it 
unless  he  is  obliged  to  do  so  ? — -Quite  so.  I  heard  some 
evidence  given  by  the  representatives  of  the  University 
of  London  about  the  degrees  being  exceeding  valuable, 
and  very  much  prized.  I  should  like  to  say,  that 
having  seen  people  connected  with  a  great  many- 
universities  in  medicine  for  a  long  time,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  think  that  is  a  universal  opinion.  I  have 
frequently  heard  it  urged  against  a  man  when  he  has 
been  a  candidate  for  an  appointment,  that  he  was  a 
graduate  in  medicine  of  the  University  of  London, 
and  I  have  heard  it  frequently  said,  "  We  must  be  very 
"  careful  to  see  that  he  really  knows  something." 

1573.  Would  that  be  inapplicable  to  other  uni- 
versities ? — I  have  never  heard  that  point  raised  with 
regard  to  other  universities  in  quite  the  same  way. 
In  a  candidate's  application  he  frequently  states  that 
he  has  taken  gold  medals,  and  so  on,  and  that  question 
has  been  constantly  raised.  I  believe  the  reason  of 
that  is  that  the  examinations  are  so  separated  from  the 
teaching  that  a  man  may  cram  for  them  with  greater 
ease  than  he  can  in  almost  any  other  university. 

1574.  You  must  admit  that  cramming  is  possible 
under  anyr  conditions  ? — Of  course. 

1575.  And  that  wherever  there  are  examinations 
there  will  be  a  stimulus  to  prepare  for  them  in  what 
may  be  thought  the  way  most  likely  to  succeed  ? — 
But  1  think  that  there  are  opportunities  of  preventing 
that.  For  instance,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
I  think  very  great  precautions  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  cramming  for  the  medical  degrees,  and  to 
prevent  men  who  have  been  crammed  from  getting 
through.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that 
there  is  one  point  in  which  the  University  of  London 
is  thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  only  one,  and  that  is 
in  its  name.  My  colleagues  have  a  very  strong 
feeling  that  any  new  university  ought  to  have  a  title 
popularly  connecting  it  with  the  place  in  which  it  is 
situated,  and  that  while  the  best  title  would  be  the 
University  of  London,  no  title  ought  to  be  adopted 
which  in  the  slightest  degree  would  indicate  a  second 
position.  We  feel  sure  that  the  university  would 
soon  rise  to  a  position  worthy  of  London. 

1576.  The  existing  University  of  London  having 
already  got  the  name,  does  that  appear  to  you  a 
reason  why  this  object  might  be  obtained  by  some 
modification  of  the  existing  university,  better  than  by 
establishing  a  second  ?---I  can  hardly  imagine  that 
any  modification  of  the  existing  University  of  London 
would  be  sufficient  ;  nearly  everything  would  have  to 
altered,  except  the  name. 

1577.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Would  the  name 
"  Albert  University  of  Middlesex  "  be  a  satisfactory 
name? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

1578.  Can  you  suggest  a  satisfactory  name  ?  If 
there  is  to  be  a  new  university  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  a  name,  and  that  is  cne  of  the  difficulties  ? — It 
should  be  a  name  with  some  historical  association. 
u<  University  of  Westminster  "  would  be  a  respectable 
title. 

1579.  Not  Middlesex? — Certainly  not;  it  would 
have  no  relation  to  Middlesex. 

1580.  {Chairman.)  But  even  "Westminster" 
would  hardly  be  applicable  to  St.  Bartholomew's  ? — 
That  is  true,  no  doubt. 

1581.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  What  would  you  say 
to  the  "  University  of  St.  Bartholomew's  "  ?—  I  believe 
we  could  rise  to  that. 


Mr  N.Moore, 
M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 

21  July  1888. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Dr.  John  Syer  Bristowe,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  examined. 


1 582.  (  Chairman.)  You  appear  before  us,  I  think, 
to  represent  the  views  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  ? — I  do. 

1582a.  You  have  been  in  the  room  while  Dr.  Allchin 
gave  his  evidence  ?  —I  have. 


Dr.  J.  S. 

Bristowe 

1583.  Do  you  concur  in  the  general  views  expressed  M.D.,  LL.D  , 
as  to  the  medical  schools  in  the  aggregate  ? — I  concur       F.R.S  , 
as  to  his  account  of  the  schools,  but  I  am  not  prepared  [F.R.C.P. 
to  concur  wholly  in  his  evidence  or  in  his  views. 
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Dr.  J.  S.  1584.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Norman 

Bristowe,      Moore  ? — Yes. 

1 [ DFR^  L ?'       15^5'  ^  tkat'  part  whicn  relates  specially  to  St. 
F  R  C  /'       Bartholomew's  Hospital  you  would   probably  have 

  nothing  to  say  ;  but  as  to  his  general  view  so  far  as 

21  July  1888.    it  was  expressed,  do  you  agree  in  that? — I  agree 

 with  a  good  deal  that  he  said.    I  would  say  much  the 

same  with  regard  to  the  other  schools  as  he  said  with 
regard  to  St.  Bartholomew's. 

1586.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  you  wish  to  say, 
in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
and  afterwards  as  to  the  general  question  ? — I  have 
not  a  great  deal  to  say  about  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
itself.  T  come  here  to  express,  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  generally,  their  wish  that  the  scheme 
proposed  by  the  united  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  should  be  adopted;  and  in  the  next  place, 
failing  that,  that  in  any  university  scheme  that  may 
be  adopted  the  hospitals  should  have  an  equal  share 
with  all  other  colleges  in  the  privileges  which  it 
confers. 

1587.  By  hospitals  you  mean  the  medical  schools, 
I  presume? — Yes,  they  are  so  associated  together  that 
one  naturally  speaks  of  them  as  being  identical. 

1588.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  Do  you  mean  that 
they  should  be  equal  one  with  another  ? — That  is  a 
matter  of  detail.  To  take  University  College  and 
King's  College,  St.  Thomas's  and  St.  Bartholomew's, 
and  some  of  the  larger  schools,  their  position  should 
be  equal,  but  with  respect  to  some  of  the  smaller 
schools  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion. 

1589.  (Chairman.)  The  proportionate  representa- 
tion might  be  open  to  consideration  ? — Yes.  If  I  may 
venture  to  say  so,  apart  from  the  fact  that  I  represent 
St..  Thomas's  Hospital,  I  have  some  personal  claim 
to  give  evidence  on  this  occasion.  I  have  had  very 
large  experience  in  examinations,  and  have  taken  a 
great  interest  in  medical  education  'for  many  years. 
I  may  state  that  I  have  been  examiner  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
for  the  University  of  Durham,  and  I  have  also  examined 
for  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  for  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  I  have  been  visitor  for  the 
General  Medical  Council  at  examinations  in  Glasgow 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  In  addition  to  that,  in  1879, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  position  which  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  held  in  relation  to  medical  examinations 
and  degrees,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  which  was  printed  and  distributed  among 
the  Senate,  in  which  I  called  attention  to  the  short- 
comings of  the  university,  and  pointed  out  how  I  thought 
the  university  might  be  made  more  largely  useful  to 
the  medical  profession.  I  may  state  further  that  about 
four  years  ago  the  metropolitan  branch  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  numbering  nearly  2,000  medical 
men  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood,  took  the 
question  of  degrees  for  medical  men  into  consideration, 
and,  recognising  the  need  for  increased  facilities  for 
obtaining  them  in  England,  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  approach  the  University  of  London  with  the 
object  of  getting  them  to  relax  some  of  their  conditions, 
and  a  deputation  was  appointed,  of  which  I  was  one, 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  Senate  upon  the  subject. 
We  were  met  with  a  sort  of  non  possumus ;  they  felt 
unable  to  do  anything  apparently.  Having  failed  so 
far  as  the  university  was  concerned,  the  board  then 
applied  to  the  two  colleges,  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  to  urge 
them  to  endeavour  to  obtain  university  powers.  Still 
more  recently  nearly  all  the  teachers  in  the  medical 
schools  of  London,  including  myself,  petitioned  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  under- 
take the  same  duty.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that 
these  colleges,  in  attempting  to  establish  a  university, 
have  been  largely  determined  in  their  course  of  action 
by  the  independent  wishes  of  a  very  large  represen- 
tative body  of  medical  men  and  also  of  all  the  medical 
schools  of  London.  I  do  not  say  that  changes  of 
opinion  may  not  have  occurred  of  late,  but  a  very 
short  time  ago  there  was  a  unanimous  wish  on  the 
part  of  all  the   medical  schools  that  these  colleges 


should  combine  with  the  object  of  conferring  degrees. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  endeavour 
to  prove  that  medical  men  in  England  and  in  London 
are  in  need  of  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  degrees 
in  medicine ;  that  point,  I  suppose,  has  been  fully 
argued  before  you. 

1590.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  bear- 
ing upon  that  subject  ? — Perhaps, then,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  a  few 
points.  In  the  first  place,  I  hand  in  this  paper 
(printed  for  private  circulation  among  the  fellows 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London),  on  "  the 
conditions  affecting  the  power  of  medical  men  to 
obtain  in  England  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine " 
{handing  in  the  same).  This  paper  was  written  for 
private  distribution  at  the  time  ;  but  all  need  for  pri- 
vacy has  long  ceased,  and  it  contains  very  important 
information  with  regard  to  the  subject  on  which  I  am 
speaking.  It  is  the  paper  from  which  Dr.  Allchin 
quoted,  and  was  prepared  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Wilson 
Fox. 

1591.  What  is  the  date  of  this  paper? — It  was 
written  about  1883  or  1884,  I  think. 

1592.  Have  you  authority  to  give  us  that  paper-  for 
incorporation  in  the  appendix  ? — Dr.  Wilson  Pox  is 
dead. 

1593.  Will  you  ascertain,  if  you  can,  whether  those 
who,  at  the  present  time,  represent  Dr.  Wilson  Fox 
have  any  objection  to  this  being  printed  ? — I  will 
endeavour  to  do  so.  I  may  say  that  Scotland  and 
Ireland  give  many  more  medical  degrees  in  their 
universities  than  England  gives. 

1594.  (Sir  William  Thomson.')  Ireland  alone 
gives  more  ? — Yes.  And  with  regard  to  foreign 
degrees  in  England,  tho  gentlemen  holding  them  are 
nearly  half  as  many  as  those  holding  English  degrees. 
That  will  show  you  to  how  small  an  extent  compara- 
tively the  English  universities  grant  degrees  in  medi- 
cine. Almost  all  such  degrees  are  obtained  from 
Scotland,  Ireland,  or  abroad. 

1595.  (Chairman.)  To  a  great  extent  that  would 
always  happen,  would  it  not,  if  gentlemen  who  could 
not  take  a  degree  in  the  University  of  London  could 
get  it  upon  easier  terms  somewhere  else  ? — No  doubt 
that  is  the  explanation.  Not  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  degrees  held  by  medical  men  in  England  have 
been  furnished  by  English  universities.  The  facilities 
which  are  afforded  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere  make  a 
large  number  of  the  English  studenls  go  there  in  pre- 
ference to  joining  English  medical  schools  ;  that  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  pamphlet  which  I  have  handed  in. 
The  matter  is  one  which  does  not  admit  of  numerical 
proof,  but  everyone  connected  with  the  London 
medical  schools  knows  that  many  students  belonging 
to  the  families  of  personal  friends,  who  would  other- 
wise come  to  us,  go  to  Scotland,  because  they  are  sure 
of  getting  there  a  degree  in  virtue  of  their  work,  which 
they  would  not  get  in  London.  1  know  many  cases  of 
that  kind. 

1596.  The  figures  which  Dr.  Allchin  put  in  this 
morning  show  that  ? — They  tend  to  show  that.  You 
may,  undoubtedly,  imply  that  from  the  figures 

1597.  When  you  find  that  there  have  been  500  or 
more  medical  degrees  given  in  Scotland  beyond  the 
number  of  practitioners  who  enter  for  practice  in  Scot- 
land, it  seems  necessarily  to  follow  that  these  other 
gentlemen  have  come  from  some  other  part  of  the 
country  ? — Quite  so.  That  will  be  found  in  the  paper 
that  I  have  handed  in.  Then  I  may  say  also  as  Dr. 
Allchin  has  said,  that  many  young  men  who  are 
educated  in  London,  depart  from  London  at  the  time 
when  the  London  teaching  is  most  valuable  for  them 
in  order  to  be  educated  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere,  with 
the  sole  object  of  obtaining  a  degree.  I  got  from  our 
Secretary  the  other  day  a  short  statement  bearing  on 
the  subject.  He  could  not  tell  me  how  many  of  our 
pupils  went  to  Ireland  or  Scotland,  but  he  gave  me  a 
list  showing  that  in  the  three  years  from  1S85  down 
to  the  present,  19  of  our  men  had  gone  to  Durham  for 
their  degree  ;  that  means  that  they  left  our  hospital 
at  a  time  when  the  teaching  to  be  obtained  in  it  was 
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most  valuable,  and  went  to  a  comparatively  small  insti- 
tution for  teaching  they  might  at  least  as  well  have 
obtained  in  London. 

1598.  You  told  us  that  you  have  been  Examiner  at 
Durham  ? — Yes. 

1599.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  standard  there  may 
be  ? — IJthink  that  the  examination  is  a  good  one. 

1600.  I  do  not  mean  only  when  you  conducted  it,  but 
that  is  your  opinion  generally  ? — My  opinion,  generally, 
is  that  the  examination  is  a  very  fair  examination. 

1601.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  And  the  degree  is 
not  laxly  given  ?  —  I  have  only  been  there  at  one 
examination,  and  I  should  not  like,  therefore,  to  give  a 
positive  opinion  on  matters  what  I  have  not  myself 
observed. 

1602.  (Professor  Stokes.)  Is  it  an  examination 
which  a  man  could  pass  simply  by  reading  books*?; — 
No,  it  includes  a  practical  examination  in  medicine  ; 
candidates  are  examined  at  the  bedside  as  they  are  now 
at  most  such'examinations ;  it  is  a  legitimate  exami- 
nation. 

1603.  (  Chairman.)  It  is  conducted  at  Newcastle  ? — 
Yes. 

1604.  Where,  for  a  country  town,  there  are  con- 
siderable opportunities  of  seeing  work  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes. 

1605.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
standard  is  a  sufficiently  high  standard  for  London  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  the  standard  for  that  examination 
is  quite  so  high  as  that  for  the  conjoint  examination 
of  the  two  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
for  their  license  and  membership  respectively.  I 
think  that  the  examination  of  the  London  colleges 
is  an  extremely  good  examination  and  equal  to  that  of 
any  of  the  Scottish  universities,  and  the  Scottish 
universities  I  should  be  inclined  to  place,  in  this  respect, 
if  anything,  above  Durham. 

1606.  (Chairman.)  You  mean  Edinburgh  ;ind 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen? — Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
I  know,  and  the  examinations  there  are  very  good 
examinations  indeed. 

1607.  (Sir  James  Hannen?)  Would  you  be  content 
with  the  standard  that  you  found  existing  at  Durham, 
for  conferring  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in 
London  ? — I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
preliminary  examinations  of  Durham  ;  I  mean  the 
examinations  in  general  knowledge  required  of  stu- 
dents before  they  are  admitted  to  the  special  medical 
examinations.  I  know  nothing  of  the  Durham  exami- 
nations beyond  the  medical.  The  strictly  medical 
examination  I  should  think  is  sufficiently  good. 

1608.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  You  said  that  in 
the  northern  universities  students  can  get  a  degree  in 
virtue  of  their  work  ;  what  do  you_  mean  by  getting 
a  degree  in  virtue  of  tlieir  work? — I  will  endeavour 
to  explain  that  later  on.  The  University  of  London 
has  hitherto  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  English 
students.  That  is  pointed  out  in  the  letter  addressed 
to  the  chancellor.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lord- 
ship would  care  to  have  that  put  in ;  it  is  a  letter  of 
some  length, but  it  contains,  I  think,  important  injtbr- 
uiatinn.  I  point  out  there  that  of  the  candidates 
intending  to  become  medical  men  who  go  in  1or  the 
matriculation  examination  not  more  than  10  per  cent, 
obtain  the.  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  finally.  Further, 
I  show  that  from  the  foundation  of  the  university  up  to 
the  time  when  my  report  was  made,  a  period  of*  40 
years,  the  number  of  students  admitted  to  degrees 
amounted  annually  to  one  student  for  every  medical 
school.  That  will  show  you  in  what  a  very  small 
degree  the  University  of  London  fulfilled  what  most 
of  us  think  should  have  been  the  functions  of  the 
university.  1  will  go  on  to  speak  in  favour  of  the 
scheme  of  the  two  colleges.  First  of  all  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  the  acknow- 
ledged heads  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  England. 
No  other  bodies  can  be  put  in  any  sort  of  comparison 
with  them.  Their  ordinary  licenses,  I  mean  the 
membership  of  the  Rojal  College  of  Surgeons  and 
license  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  are  equal 
professionally  to  the  degrees  of  any  of  the  Scottish 


universities ;  and  their  higher  qualifications,  as  you  h.  ve 
already  had  explained  to  ycui,  namely,  lihe  fellowship 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  membership 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  are  superior  in 
my  opinion  to  any  university  doctorate  of  medicine  or 
mastership  of  surgery.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  doubt  throughout  the  profession  to  which  I  belong 
that  their  higher  qualifications  are  higher  in  rank  and 
importance  than  those  of  any  university  in  Great 
Britain.  Then  these  colleges  are,  at  any  rate  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  is,  of  very  high  antiquity  ; 
they  possess  very  large  powers,  influence,  and  prestige, 
and  are  more  representative  both  of  the  schools  and  of 
the  profession  than  any  other  bodies  are,  or  1  think  are 
likely  to  be  It  is  quite  true  that  it  may  be  said  that 
the  teachers  of  schools  are  not  represented  directly  in 
them,  but  it  is  quite  certain,  nevertheless,  that  teachers 
form  the  chief  part  of  the  governing  bodies  of  these 
corporations.  And  their  examiners  are,  almost  with- 
out exception,  teachers.  Here  is  a  list  of  examiners 
for' the  license  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  there  is 
hardly  a  man  there  who  is  not  a  teacher  at  one  of  the 
London  schools,  in  fact  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
on  principle  adopt  the  practice  of  appointing  as  exa- 
miners those  who  are  teachers. 

1609.  In  one  or  other  of  the  London  schools  ? — It 
might  be  in  schools  in  the  country,  but  generally  in 
schools  in  London. 

1610.  And  there  are  also  examiners  who  are  not 
teachers  ? — There  are  hardly  any ;  I  cannot  say  that 
there  are  none,  but  they  are  nearly  all  teachers. 

1611.  Practically  the  examinations  are  conducted 
by  teachers  ? — Yes. 

1612.  Branding  their  own  herrings  or  the  herrings 
of  other  teachers  with  perfect  fairness  ? — Yes.  Then 
again  the  colleges  already  confer  titles  or  degrees 
which  carry  with  them  important  privileges,  and  it 
seems  to  me  just  in  the  .same  way  as  the  Inns  of  Court 
confer  the  degree  of  barrister-at-law.  I  am  speaking 
subject  to  correction,  but  I  believe  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  are  regarded  as  a  university  and  that  the 
degree  of  barrister-at-law  is  regarded  as  a  university 
degree. 

1613.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  you  must  assume 
that  ? — I  am  quoting  from  great  legal  authorities, 
Coke,  Selden,  and  Blackstone. 

1614.  Perhaps  there  may  have  been  more  ground 
for  that  in  Coke's  time  than  there  is  now  ? — Yet  also 
in  recent  law  books  the  same  view  is  expressed,  I 
merely  quote  it  as  an  analogous  case. 

1615.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  It  has  more  analogy  to 
the  license  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ? — But 
the  legal  litle  is  called  a  degree. 

1616.  (Chairman.)  It  is  not  a  degree,  really  ? —It 
is  called  one.  Then  again  the  colleges  of  physicians 
and  surgeons. have  buildings  which  they  have  erected 
at  great  expense  for  the  purpose  of  holding  examina- 
tions, they  have  every  appliance  for  examinations, 
and  they  have  a  staff  of  examiners  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  examinations.  This  seems  to  me 
a  very  important  matter.  If  any  new  university 
is  established,  it  must  involve  large  expense.  It 
must  provide  examination  halls  and  suitable  appliance, 
and  pay  examiners,  for  which  purposes  the  Univer- 
sity must  obtain  money  from  some  source  or  other, 
either  from  the  Government,  or  from  the  associated 
colleges,  or  from  the  pockets  of  the  candidates.  But 
the  two  Royal  Colleges  have  everything  j>rovided, 
and  would  incur  little  or  no  extra  expense  in  per- 
forming university  functions.  Then  again  the  granting 
of  degrees  by  these  colleges  would  lead  to  a  very  im- 
portant benefit,  namely  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  examinations.  I  thjnk.no  medical  teacher  will 
duubt  that,  the  unfortunate  medical  students  are  over- 
examined.  If  a  medical  student  wishes  to  become  an 
M.D.  anil  M.S.  Lond.,  he  has  to  undergo  seven 
examinations ;  if  he  wishes  to  connect  himself  with 
the  two  colleges,  he  muse,  putting  the  preliminary 
arts  examination  out  of  the  question,  undergo  at  least 
three  examinntions ;  so  that  if  he  aims  at  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
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Br.  J.  S. 

Bristowe, 
M.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S., 
F.R.C.f. 
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Dr.  J.  S.      licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  at  the 
tfj"lTi     wwae   time  at  getting  the  higher  degrees   of  the 
F.R.S.     '   University  of  London,  he  has  to  undergo  no  less 

F.R.C.P.       than  10  examinations.    These  multiplied  examinations 

  are  a  curse  to  the  medical  schools.    The  examinations 

21  July  1888.  occur  at  all  sorts  of  times  ;  they  intefere  with  the 
regular  clinical  and  other  scientific  work  which  students 
have  to  take  part  in,  and  they  take  them  off  from  such 
work  for  long  periods  of  time.  If  the  scheme  of  the 
conjoint  colleges  were  adopted,  the  present  examina- 
tions would,  of  course,  be  utilised  as  part  of  the  final 
examinations.  There  would  be  further  examinations 
of  course,  but  the  present  examinations  would  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  machinery  for  obtaining  degrees. 
That  would  involve  a  very  great  saving  of  valuable 
time  to  the  students  and  to  their  teachers.  Then, 
again,  expense  would  be.  thereby  diminished.  1  have 
already  shown  that  the  Colleges  have  examination 
halls,  and  the  necessary  plant.  Their  examiners  also 
would  be  utilised.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  the 
Royal  Colleges  could  conduct  the  necessary  examina- 
tions and  grant  degrees  on  a  much  lower  scale  of 
remuneration  than  any  new  university  or  even  than 
the  University  of  London.  The  above  all  seem  to 
my  mind  to  be  important  reasons  why  the  scheme  of 
the  Colleges  should  be  adopted.  I  may  repeat  what 
has  already  been  referred  to,  that  the  examiners  would 
be  mainly  teachers  in  the  schools,  as  they  are  in 
Scotland  at  the  present  time.  1  think  it  is  very 
important  that  the  teachers  should  share  in  the 
examinations. 

1617.  I  believe  you  wish  to  say  something  about  the 
representations  which  have  been  made  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  but  before  you  do  so,  as  you  have 
offered  to  put  in  this  pamphlet  which  you  have  handed 
to  me,  1  may  ask  a  question  or  two  about  it.  I  see 
that  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  London  wriiten  in  -December  1879? 
—Yes. 

1618.  Do  you  adhere  generally  to  the  statements 
and  the  arguments  in  that  letter  ? — Entirely. 

1619.  And  nothing  has  happened  since  to  make  them 
in  your  judgment  of  less  importance  ? — The  arguments 
I  think  still  apply  ;  but  I  ought  to  say  that  within  the 
last  few  weeks  the  University  of  London  has  made 
concessions  which  go  a  long  way  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments I  ventured  to  formulate.  I  think  that  ,the 
University  of  London  has  failed,  as  is  pointed  out  in 
my  letter,  from  want  of  touch  with  the  schools  and  the 
medical  profession  generally.  I  point  out  therein  that 
the  Senate  have  very  little  sympathy  with  the  medical 
schools.  No  doubt  there  are  gentlemen  on  the  Senate 
of  very  high  eminence  in  our  profession,  but  they 
were  for  the  most  part  elected  many  years  ago.  And, 
though  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
most  of  them  have  shown  very  little  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  university,  and  have  exerted  very  little 
influence  over  the  medical  functions  of  the  university. 
The  chief  impediments  which  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  university  becoming  a  real  medical  university 
for  London  are  the  vexatious  difficulty  of  the  matri- 
culation and  preliminary  scientific  examinations,  and 
the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  result.  With  regard 
to  this  point,  with  your  Lordship's  permission,  I 
should  just  like  to  reed  an  extract  from  my  letter. 
"Having  first  directed  your  Lordship's  attention  to 
"  the  fact  that  only  a  small  minority  of  the  students 
"  entering  the  medical  profession  in  England  offer 
"  themselves  as  candidates  at  the  matriculation  exami- 
"  nation,  let  me  trace  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
"  minority.  Nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
"  fail  at  matriculation  ;  of  those  who,  having  matricu- 
"  lated,  present  themselves  at  the  preliminary  scientific, 
"  again  nearly  50  percent,  fail ;  of  those  who,  having 
"  passed  the  preliminary  scientific,  present  themselves 
"  at  the  first  M.B.  examination,  nearly  35  per  cent. 
"  fail;  and  of  those  who  finally  become  candidates  for 
"  the  degree  of  M.B.,  1!)  per  cent,  arc  rejected" 
(that  leaves  the  M.D.  out  of  the  question).  "The 
"  collective  result  is  (allowing  for  the  fact  that  no 


"  inconsiderable  number  of  the  candidates  faint  by  the 
"  way,  and  never  proceed  beyond  the  preliminary 
"  scientific  or  first  M.B.  examination)  that  not  10  per 
"  cent,  of  the  young  men  who  enter  at  the  lowest 
"  of  the  series  of  examinations  emerge  successful  from 
"  the  last ;  and  that  at  least  72  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
"  number  are  rejected  at  the  matriculation  and  preli- 
"  minary  scientific  examinations — examinations  in 
"  subjects  which,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  no 
"  direct  bearing  on  medicine.  Surely  the  fact  that 
"  the  examinations  required  of  aspirants  for  the  M.B. 
"  degree  are  so  devised  and  so  conducted,  that  they 
"  involve  the  rejection  of  nearly  three-fourths  of 
"  them  before  they  have  been  afforded  the  slightest 
"  opportunity  of  displaying  their  acquaintance  with 
"  any  of  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  the 
"  almost  exclusive  objects  of  their  study  in  the  medical 
"  schools,  whieli  alone  it  is  essential  that  a  medical 
"  man  should  know,  and  which  ought  to  be  the  real 
"  basis  of  a  degree  in  medicine,  is  sufficient  to  con- 
"  demn  them  as  tests  of  fitness  or  unfitness  for  the 
"  medical  membership  of  the  university."  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  paucity 
of  examiners  at  the  university.  There  are  only  two 
in  medicine  and  two  in  surgery.  The  work  which 
each  of  these  two  men  in  each  Department  has  to 
do  is  excessively  great,  and  is  a  great  tax  upon  them, 
:md  then;  are  very  few  who  care  to  hold  the  appoint- 
ment. The  case  is  very  different  with  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  with  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  and  corres- 
ponding places.  In  the  University  of  London  the 
examiners  have  no  particular  interest  in  their  work, 
beyond  the  fees  that  they  receive.  At  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  and  at  similar  institutions  the  examiners 
are  largely  teachers  who  receive  good  salaries  for 
their  work,  and  with  whom  it  is  a  point  of  honour 
and  to  some  extent  a  labour  of  love  to  conduct  the 
examinations  thoroughly  even  without  payment;  in 
fact  the  examinations,  I  believe,  are  simply  a  part  of 
their  duty  as  professors.  That  sort  of  feeling  cer- 
tainly does  not  exist  at  the  present  time  amongst  the 
examiners  of  the  University  of  London.  At  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  as  I  have  shown, 
there  is  a  large  staff  of  examiners,  and,  although  their 
work  is  very  considerable  still  it  is  divided  amongst 
many,  the  examinations  are  not  competitions,  and  the 
labour  and  strain  thrown  upon  them  are  less  onerous 
than  are  incurred  by  the  University  examiners.  I 
think  a  larger  staff  of  examiners.  Then  with  regard 
to  the  medical  examinations,  although  the  strictly 
medical  examinations  of  the  University  of  London  are 
exceedingly  good,  I  do  not  regard  them  as  superior 
to  those  of  other  bodies  ;  I  do  not  think  they  are 
superior  to  the  strictly  medical  examinations  of  Edin- 
burgh or  Glasgow,  or  to  those  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
or  to  those  of  the  united  colleges  in  London.  In  my 
letter  I  discuss  fully  the  causes  of  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  University  of  London,  and,  here  again,  with 
your  Lordship's  permission,  I  will  read  what  I 
wrote  :  "  The  fault  of  the  regulations  of  the  uni- 
versity in  reference  to  the  matriculation  and  pre- 
"  liminary  scientific  examinations  is  that  exami- 
"  nation  in  too  wide  a  range  of  subjects,  and  too 
"  extensive  a  knowledge  of  them,  are  required  of 
"  candidates,  who,  for  the  most  part  are  fresh  from 
"  school,  or  at  any  rate  have  had  very  little  time  for 
"  serious  study  after  leaving  school.  The  mere 
"  enumeration  of  the  subjects  required  of  a  candidate 
"  at  the  matriculation  examination  is  sufficient  to 
"  condemn  it  as  an  entrance  examination.  They  are  as 
"  follows  : — Latin  ;  two  out  of  the  three  languages, 
"  Greek,  French,  and  German  ;  English;  English  his 
"  tory  with  modern  geography;  arithmetic;  algebra, 
"  up  to  and  including  simple  equations  ;  the  first  four 
"  books  of  Euclid;  natural  philosophy,  including 
"  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  and  pneumatics, 
"'  optics,  and  heat,  and  chemistry.  Why,  even  a  public 
"  school  boy  of  high  attainments  could  not  pass  such 
"  an  examination  in  virtue  only  of  the  knowledge  he 
"  has  been  acquiring  for  many  years  at  school ;  and  in 
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"  the  case  of  boys  of  average  intelligence  and  educa- 
"  tion  it  involves  an  outrageously  severe,  and  alto- 
"  getlier  uiuemunerative  mental  and  physical  strain." 
Then  I  point  out  that  the  preliminary  scientific  exa- 
mination is  very  much  of  the  same  character ;  and  I 
make  some  remarks  as  to  improvements  which  I  think 
should  be  made  :  "  Asa  step  in  this  direction  I  should 
"  like  to  seethe  matriculation  examination  of  the  Llni- 
"  versity  of  London  adopted  as  the  entrance  examina- 
"  tion  for  all  the  licensing  bodies  in  London,  so  that 
"  every  student  who  enteison  his  medical  career  in 
"  England  should  become,  in  virtue  of  this  exami- 
"  nation,  eligible  for  the  subsequent  examinations 
"  of  the  University  of  London,  the  Royal  College 
"  of  Physicians,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
"  the  Apothecaries'  Hall.  This  plan  would,  I  ven- 
"  ture  to  tnink,  be  of  benefit  not  only  to  the 
"  University  of  London,  but  to  all  the  other  bodies 
"  here  enumerated  ;  aud  it  would  further  secure  a  uni- 
"  formity  of  examination  in  preliminary  subjects,  which 
"  is  certainly  desirable.  I  admit,  however,  that  this  is 
"  not  a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  and  that  it  is 
"  one  rather  for  the  consideration  of  the  other  licens- 
"  ing  bodies  than  for  that  of  the  university.  To  prb- 
"  mote  this  object,  but  especially  for  reasons  pre- 
"  viously  considered,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
"  to  reduce  the  extent  and  stringency  of  the  matricula- 
"  tion  examination.  And,  considering  that  this  is  an 
"  examination  not  for  men  of  mature  mind  and  exten- 
"  sive  learning,  but  for  boys  at  the  very  beginning 
"  of  the  serious  business  of  life,  that  it  should  be  a 
"  test,  not  so  much  either  of  breadth  or  of  depth  of 
"  knowledge,  as  of  such  mental  training  and  capacity 
"  as  give  promise  of  fitness  for  a  medical  career,  and 
"  that  boys  of  equal  ability  have  different  mental 
"  aptitudes  and  tastes,  and  are  educated  in  very  dif- 
"  ferent  ways,  I  would  suggest  that  considerable 
"  latitude  of  choice  should  be  given  to  candidates  as 
"  regards  the  subjects  they  are  allowed  to  take  up. 
"  Thus,  the  examination  might  comprise  Latin,  as 
"  now,  arithmetic,  algebra,  up  to  and  including  simple 
"  equations,  and  the  first  two  books  of  Euclid,  togethei 
"  with  any  other  two  subjects  out  of  the  present  list, 
"  which  the  candidate  might  select."  Then  I  make 
some  remarks  about  the  preliminary  scientific  ex- 
amination. Quite  recently,  as  your  Lordship  knows, 
the  University  of  London  has  modified  its  require- 
ments very  materially  indeed,  and  very  much  in  the 
direction  which  is  indicated  in  that  letter,  and  which, 
I  think,  most  of  those  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  this  subject  have  looked  upon  as  being  desirable. 
These  modifications  remove  many  of  the  objections, 
which  I  formerly  felt  against  the  University  of  London, 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  might  not  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter  now  to  make  a  few  further  concessions. 
I  think,  for  example,  that  if  the  matriculation  exami- 
nation were  modified  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
indicated,  it  would  be  a  very  great  improvement,  and 
it  would  have  the  important  advantage  of  making  a 
large  number  of  students  in  London  take  at  any  rate 
the  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of  a  degree  in 
medicine.  I  should  think  thai  the  University  of 
London  might  also  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case 
in  a  liberal  spirit  in  another  way.  Thus,  if  the  Senate 
were  so  modified  that  the  presidents  of  ;the  two  Royal 
Colleges  were  made  ex  officio  members  of  that  body, 
and  if  representatives  from  the  medical  schools  were 
also  elected  to  it ;  and  if,  further,  boards  of  faculties 
or  boards  of  studies,  comprising  teachers  in  the  schools, 
were  appointed  to  consider  and  advise  with  respect  to 
medical  studies  and  examinations.  I  think  that  the 
University  of  London  would  become  truly  the  medical 
university  for  London,  and  would  meet  all  the  legiti- 
mate demand  of  the  medical  profession  and  of  the 
medidal  schools. 

1620.  I  understand  that  you  come  prepared  to 
recommend,  and  have  recommended,  that  the  power  of 
giving  degrees  should  be  given  to  the  two  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ? — Yes. 

1621.  But  if  that  proposal  should  not  be  adopted,  you 
think  it  would  be  practicable  to  modify  the  arrange- 
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ments  and  constitution  of  the  University  of  London      Dr.  J.  S. 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  Bristowe, 
case? — That  is  my  view.    I  might  say  further  that  ^'^p'j^g  '^'' 
it  seems  to  me  that   to  create  two  universities  in     F  r.  c  P 

London,  each  having  equal  powers,  so  to  speak,  would   

be  disastrous  to  both.    I  cannot  help  fi  cling  that  to    21  July  1888. 

make  a  new  teaching  university,  as  it  is  called,  would  

be  to  starve  the  present  University  of  London,  and 
rob  it  of  all  its  importance,  and  gradu;>  ly,  to  involve 
the  failure  of  one  of  the  two  or  of  both. 

1622.  (Professor  Stokes.)  I  understand  you  rather 
to  propose  that  there  should  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
union  between  the  University  of  London  and  the  two 
Royal  Colleges,  namely,  in  this  sense:  that  the 
matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of  London 
should  be  taken  as  a  test  of  general  knowledge,  and 
then,  that  the  medical  degrees  should  be  given  by  the 
two  Royal  Colleges  ? — No.  I  was  arguing  then  in 
favour  of  the  University  of  London  entirely.  I  had 
left  the  subject  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges,  which  I 
had  been  advocating,  and  I  was  assuming  that  their 
scheme  would  not  be  approved  of.  In  that  event 
the  other  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  feasible  plan. 

1623.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  what  I  have 
just  now  mentioned  might  be  a  feasible  course, 
namely,  that  the  University  of  London  should  under- 
take to  test  the  proficiency  in 'general  knowledge,  and 
then  that  the  two  Royal  Colleges  should  undertake 
the  testing  of  the  proficiency  in  the  professional 
subjects  ? — I  did  not  propose  that,  but  I  think  that 
if  this  plan  were  carried  out  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing.  I  think  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  far 
too  many  examinations,  and  if  the  university  and 
colleges  could  in  some  way  or  other  blend  their 
examinations  in  the  way  suggested  it  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  medical  students  and  to  the  medical 
schools  in  London.  I  did  not  propose  it,  but  should 
warmly  approve  of  it  it. 

1624.  You  spoke  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  as  being  such  a  high  test  of 
eminence  in  the  profession  that  it  was  even  higher 
than  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  London  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  quite  said  that.  I  was  alluding  to  the 
membership  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
the  fellowship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
The  fellowship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
stands  on  a  different  footing  from  the  fellowship  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  The  membership  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  is  only  obtained  by 
examination  "when  a  man  has  attained  the  age  of  26, 
and  I  believe  that  the  fellowship  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  is  granted  only  when  a  man  has  attained 
the  age  of  25 ;  but  both  of  them  are  superior 
examinations.  Both  these  positions  are  obtained  by 
examination,  but  the  fellowship  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  is  more  like  the  fellowship  of  the  Royal 
Society,  inasmuch  as  those  who  are  already  fellows 
elect  other  fellows  annually  from  among  the  members. 
Of  course  they  make  a  point  of  selecting  men  of 
eminence,  and  therefore  the  fellows  constitute  a  very 
select  body. 

1625.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  It  is  analogous  to 
a  membership  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  ? — 
Yes,  I  suppose  so,  but  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with 
that  body. 

1626.  They  are  appointed  from  among  those  who 
have  been  students  and  associates  of  the  institution  ? 
— Just  so. 

1627.  (Professor  Stokes.)  At  present  the  degree  in 
medicine  I  understand  to  be  the  guarantee  that  the 
man  possesses  the  necessary  general  education  and 
professional  knowledge  ? — I  think  so.  I  may  say  that 
that  is  the  view  which  I  have  expressed  in  another 
paper  I  have  written,  but  which  I  will  not  inflict 
upon  you.  I  said  therein  if  the  two  colleges  gave  a 
degree  in  medicine  that  still  the  fellowship  of  one 
and  the  membership  of  the  other  might  be  looked 
upon  as  they  are  now  as  giving  the  highest  guarantee 
of  proficiency  in  medicine  and  surgery  respectively, 
but  that  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  should 
imply  a  somewhat  better  preliminary  education  than 
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Dr.  J.  S.      that,  required  of  ordinary  students  and  a  somewhat 
M*I>lStLLD    ^on£er  trainmg  in  medicine,  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
'  F.R.S     '  'ne  w°rd  ;  in  fact,  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
F.R.C.P.      though  not  so  deep  in  certain  particulars.    I  thought 

  that  in  that  way  one  might  make  a  marked  distinction 

21  July  1888.  between  the  significance  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fellowship  of  one 
college  and  the  membership  of  the  other  on  the  other. 

1628.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  that  the  medical  col- 
leges were  associated  with  the  University  of  London 
as  bodies  not  exactly  teaching  but  indirectly  concerned 
in  teaching,  would  it  be  practicable  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  should  relinquish  the  control  of  its 
medical  examinations  to  those  colleges  ? — I  hardly 
know  what  to  answer,  but  I  should  think  that  that 
might  be  done.  The  subject  is  ODe  that  has  long  been 
on  my  mind  ;  but  I  have  never  hitherto  seen  the  least 
prospect  of  any  such  consumation,  and  I  have  never, 
therefore,  studied  the  question  to  formulate  any  definite 
plan. 

1629.  You  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  arrangement  which  you  think  practicable 
or  desirable  ? — No.  I  am  now  only  expressing  my 
own  opinions.  I  thought  that  if  the  presidents  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  respectively  could  be  placed  upon  the  Senate, 
that  would  ensure  that  the  University  of  London 
should  be  in  touch,  as  it  were,  with  the  two  Royal 
Colleges. 

1630.  The  only  objection  which  you  have  spoken 
of  which  it  would  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to 
diminish  would  be  that  relating  to  the  number  of 
examinations.  If  they  controlled  the  whole  of  the 
medical  examinations,  I  presume  there  would  not 
be  two  examinations  for  the  license  of  the  medical 
colleges  and  for  the  degree,  but  one  examination,  and 
that  all  those  who  had  sufficient  proficiency  might  be 
recommended  to  the  university  foe  degrees  ?—  I  think 
if  that  could  be  done  it  would  be  a  very  great  boon. 
I  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion,  beyond  saying  that 
I  should  think  such  an  arrangement  might  be  made. 

1631.  (Sir  William  Thomson?)  You  said  that 
medical  students  were  over-examined,  and  that  too 
much  examination  was  the  curse  of  the  University  of 
London  ? — Yes. 

1632.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  remedy  for  that 
would  bo  to  take  more  direct  cognisance  of  a  course  of 


attendance  and  of  daily  discipline  and  training  than  is 
taken  by  the  University  of  London  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  the  University  of  London  could  do  that ; 
that  seems  to  me  rather  a  domestic  matter  for  each 
school. 

1633.  Could  it  not  be  done  in  the  event  of  the 
establishment  of  a  teaching  university  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  a  teaching  university  could  do  that  except- 
ing through  the  schools ;  the  schools  should  do  it  for 
themselves.  I  have  no  doubt  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
our  colleges  do  at  the  present  time  insist  upon  attend- 
ance. I  agree  that  insisting  on  attendance  and  training 
is  a  matter  of  preeminent  importance. 

1634.  Is  it  not  more  important  that  they  should 
attend  than  that  they  should  be  examined ;  and  if 
certificates  of  daily  work  and  discipline  were  to 
have  weight  in  connexion  with  the  examinations  for 
their  degrees,  do  not  you  think  that  the  evil  of 
over-examination  might  be  diminished  ? — It  might. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  like  constant  certificates,  and 
so  on  ;  it  throws  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  upon 
the  examiner,  and  is  apt  to  be  done  in  a  perfunctory 
way.  I  think  that  the  schools  must  necessarily  be 
responsible  for  their  own  teaching.  I  think  that  if  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  are  also  examiners  that  will  go 
some  way  towards  overcoming  the  difficulty  ;  but  the 
teachers  are  essentially  the  examiners,  as  I  have  shown, 
at  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

1635.  You  would  decidedly  prefer,  I  gather,  that 
the  University  of  London  should  be  modified  to  meet 
the  wants  which  you  and  others  have  expressed  as 
being  wants  rather  than  that  another  university  should 
be  placed  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — I  have  a  very 
strong  feeling  in  favour  of  that  view. 

1636.  Do  you  think  that  another  university  with  a 
different  name  would  not  work  well  ? — I  think  that  it 
would  have  the  tendency  to  ruin  the  present  university 
which,  whatever  its  faults,  has  done  enormously  good 
work. 

1637.  You  think  that  it  would  be  a  trial  between 
the  two  bodies  as  to  which  would  survive  ? — I  think 
so. 

1638.  And  even  with  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
ultimately  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  not  to 
provoke  the  struggle  ? — That  is  my  own  feeling. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  F.  Taylor, 
M.D.  Lond., 
F.R.C.P. 


Mr.  Frederick  Taylor,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.,  examined. 


1639.  (Chairman.)  You  are  one  of  the  physicians 
at  Guy's  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

1640.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Dr. 
Allchin,  and  by  Dr.  Norman  Moore,  and  Dr.  Bristowe, 
and  perhajjs  you  will  tell  us  how  far  you  concur  in  it, 
or  whether  there  are  any  points  on  which  you  differ, 
and  then,  no  doubt,  you  will  take  your  own  course  in 
explaining  what  they  are  ? — I  should  say  that  in  the 
main  I  concur  with  what  Dr.  Allchin  has  said.  On 
various  points  that  he  has  laid  before  the  Commission 
with  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  schools,  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  very  much  more  than  simply  to  lay  before 
your  Lordship  copies  of  our  prospectus,  showing  the 
arrangements  of  Guy's  Hospital  School  which  are 
practically  similar  to  those  of  the  schools  that  he  has 
represented,  and  of  those  represented  by  Dr.  Norman 
Moore  and  Dr.  Bristowe,  namely,  that  we  have  a  large 
number  of  students,  over  400,  a  list  of  which  I  have 
forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commission,  and 
that  we  have  a  staff  of  36  members,  who  are  gentlemen 
of  the  same  standing  and  distinction  as  those  of  other 
schools. 

1641.  Yours  is  an  incorporated  hospital,  is  it  not  ? 
Yes ;  it  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1724 
It  is  endowed  under  the  will  of  Thomas  Guy. 

1642.  And  that  endowment  until  quite  recently  was 
a  valuable  and  productive  endowment;  but  has 
recently  diminished  very  much  in  consequence  of  the 
agricultural   depression  ? — Yes ;   the   annual  income 


at  the  present  time  is  about  26,000/;  about  10  years 
ago  it  was  42,000/.,  so  that  it  has  decreased  consider- 
ably. 

1643.  Wiii  you  state  to  the  Commission  whatever 
you  are  desirous  of  saying  on  the  subject  which  they 
have  to  consider  ? — I  would  just  say  that  Guy's 
Hospital,  like  the  other  schools,  is  provided  with 
every  opportunity  for  giving  a  complete  course  of 
medical  education ;  and  in  the  same  way  as  other 
schools,  I  believe  somewhat  similar  to  the  method 
that  Dr.  Ncrman  Moore  described  with  reference  to 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  we  have  every  arrangement 
for  maintaining  the  discipline  of  all  our  students,  and 
providing  that  all  their  instruction  shall  be  given  them 
in  a  systematic  manner. 

1644.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  Do  many  of  them 
live  within  the  walls  ? — Only  those  live  within  the 
walls  who  are  senior  students  and  have  responsible 
appointments  in  the  hospital  wards  in  charge  of  the 
patients.  There  arc  only  eight  resident  students. 
There  is,  at  present,  no  college  connected  with  Guy's 
Hospital,  though  it  is  the  intention  of  the  school  to 
provide  one  shortly.  If  such  a  college  is  established 
it  will  probably  accommodate  about  50  or  60  of  the 
students ;  not,  of  course,  the  whole  number  who 
are  there.  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  place 
before  the  Commission  a  copy  of  the  reports  of  the 
hospital,  not  as  drawing  any  unnecessary  distinction 
between    one    hospital    and    other,  but  simply  as 
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showing  as  some  of  the  other  hospitals  besides  St. 
Bartholomew's  can  also  show,  that  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  and  important  scientific  work  is  conducted 
within  the  walls  of  the  hospital ;  and  that  such  work  is 
not  only  the  outcome  of  the  medical  staff,  the  physicians 
and  surgeons,  but  is  largely  contributed  to  by  The 
systematic  work  which  the  students,  in  their  various 
medical  and  surgical  appointments,  do,  as  they  make 
observations  upon  the  cases  of  patients  in  the  wards. 
(  The  reports  were  delivered  in.) 

1645.  (Charman.)  This  is  a  book  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  that  which  were  put  in  by  Dr.  Norman  Moore, 
from  St.  Bartholomew's  ? — Yes  ;  1  simply  put  that  for- 
ward as  evidence  that  the  teaching  arrangements  of  the 
schools  of  London  are  systematic  and  valuable  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view.  Guy's  Hospital,  of  course,  is 
an  important  foundation,  and  has  been  in  existence 
now  for  more  than  150  years,  and  the  school  itself 
has  actually  been  in  existence  something  like  100 
years,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  done  very 
valuable  work.  Therefore  one  feels  that  it  certainly, 
as  well  as  the  other  schools,  has  some  claim  to  be 
represented  on  any  university  that  claims  to  be  a 
teaching  university  for  London,  because  it  forms  one 
of  the  large  schools  in  the  metropolis  which  educate  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  English  medical  students 
for  the  medical  profession.  As  I  say,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  into  every  detail  on  these  points,  because 
it  has  been  already  very  well  put  on  behalf  of  the  other 
schools  by  Dr.  Allchin. 

1646.  With  regard  to  the  present  relations  of  the 
University  of  London  to  the  medical  teaching,  you 
concur  in  the  opinions  which  have  already  been  given 
to  the  Commission  ? — Iu  the  main  I  do.  I  think  that 
the  University  of  London,  at  the  present  time,  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  bulk  of  the  medical 
students  in  London.  I  feel  that  the  London  University 
medical  degrees  are  of  a  higher  standard  than  the 
majority  of  the  medical  students  can  at  present  attain. 
No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  does  arise  from 
the  want  of  facilities,  or  from  the  technical  hindrances 
to  obtaining  the  degree.  No  doubt  a  large  number 
of  the  students  are  unable  to  attain  it,  because  pre- 
viously to  coming  up  to  the  hospitals,  they  have  not 
passed  the  matriculation  examination,  or,  perhaps, 
they  have  not  even  been  aware  of  the  fact  of  the 
University  of  London  offering  them  degrees  in  the 
way  it  does  ;  and  when  they  have  got  down  upon  their 
medical  work,  they  have  not  felt  themselves  able  to  go 
back  upon  school  work,  and  pass  the  matriculation 
examination.  That  I  believe  is  one  reason  why  a 
number  of  medical  students  do  not  take  the  University 
of  London  degree.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  they  did  pass  that  matriculation  ex- 
amination, then  still  the  majority  I  believe  would  not 
be  able  to  attain  to  the  degree  of  the  University  of 
London,  as  it  stands  at  present.  As  an  illustration 
partly  of  that  fact  and  partly  of  the  desire  of  our 
London  medical  students  to  obtain  a  degree,  I  may 
mention  some  figures  that  I  have  gathered  frcm  our 
own  books  quite  recently.  During  the  last  10  years 
we  have  had  783  students  entering  as  full  students, 
and  of  that  number  I  find  that  306  have  made  some 
attempt  to  get  a  degree  in  medicine,  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  have  either  attempted  the  preliminary  scientific 
examination  of  the  University  of  London,  or  they 
have  passed  it  and  gone  on  further,  or  they  have  at- 
tempted some  of  the  examinations  or  have  passed  the 
examinations  of  some  other  university.  So  that  it 
would  appear  that  39  per  cent.,  or  roughly  speaking, 
two-fifths,  of  the  students  are  anxious,  even  under  the 
present  rather  discouraging  circumstances,  to  obtain  a 
medical  degree.  That  1  simply  put  forward  as  in 
some  measure  supporting  the  view  which  I  think  all 
of  us  at  the  medical  schools  hold,  that  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  if  London  possessed  a  university 
which  was  somewhat  more  fully  open  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  medical  students  than  the  present  University  of 
London  is.  I  may  say  that  of  that  number  of  306, 
225  were  students  who  attempted  the  examinations 
of  the   University  of   London,   and   81  went  to 


the  University  of  Cambridge    or   to  ^Durham,  or  Mr.  F.  Taylor, 
in  a  few  cases  to  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.    With  pp^rp'* 
regard  to  their  success  in  obtaining  the    degrees,  ' 
I  find  that  out  of  those  who  actually  attempted,  50    21  July  1888 

per  cent,  have  attained  degrees  during  these  10  years.   

These  of  course  are  not  exactly  corresponding  figures. 
The  students  who  have  entered  during  the  last  year 
have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  cf  getting  a  degree ; 
but  in  the  last  10  years,  from  1878  to  1887  inclusive, 
our  entries  have  been  783,  and  amongst  those  306 
have  tried  for  degrees ;  and  those  who  have  actually 
taken  degrees  during  those  10  years  have  numbered 
153,  or  exactly  half;  but  those  153  only  represent 
19 '5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  students  that 
we  have.  Therefore  it  seems,  I  think,  from  these 
figures,  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  some  greater 
facility  for  obtaining  a  degree  in  London  than  at  pre- 
sent exists.  I  do  not  think  that  I  need  add  anything 
to  what  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  advantages 
of  London  as  a  centre  of  medical  study  ;  I  think  that 
to  all  of  those  who  are  resident  in  London,  who  are  of 
the  medical  profession,  it  is  obvious  that  the  very 
large  field  of  medical  and  surgical  work  that  the 
metropolis  with  four  millions  of  inhabitants  must  pre- 
sent, and  the  fact  that  the  metropolis  is  the  seat  of 
the  government  and  of  the  court,  must  attract  the 
most  eminent  medical  men  for  the  sake  of  practice  to 
reside  in  its  centre.  That  almost  necessarily  secures 
not  only  that  there  shall  be  a  very  large  field  for 
medical  research,  but  also  that  the  clinical  teachers 
attached  to  the  hospitals  shall  be,  as  a  rule,  men  of 
considerable  eminence,  and  no  doubt  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  leading  medical  men  in  London  have  at 
some  time  or  other  of  their  career  been  connected 
with  one  or  more  of  the  London  medical  schools. 
With  regard  to  a  point  that  has  been  raised  upon 
which  I  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  a  word,  and 
that  is  the  examination  of  students  by  teachers,  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  teachers 
should  be  represented  on  the  constitution  of  any  uni- 
versity, or  any  corporation  that  undertakes  to  examine 
for  degrees.  And  not  only  should  they  be  repre- 
sented, but  I  think  it  is  desirable  also  that  teachers 
should  examine,  though  I  should  not  like  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  teachers 
should  examine  their  own  students  except  as  it  were 
under  cover  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  examination  papers 
in  which  the  candidates  have  only  given  their  num- 
bers and  not  their  names.  That  is  a  regulation  which 
at  present  is  carried  out  by  the  University  of  London 
and  by  the  conjoint  examining  board  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ;  and  I  dare  say  by 
a  number  of  the  schools  in  their  private  examinations. 
1  think  that  point  has  not  been  mentioned  before  the 
Commission,  and  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  some 
care  of  that  kind  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  the 
examination  of  students  by  their  teachers.  My  opinion, 
if  I  may  venture  to  put  it  forward,  with  regard  to  the 
attendance  at  classes  and  lectures  as  being  anything 
like  a  substitute  for  examination,  would  be  rather  of 
a  negative  kind.  No  doubt  attendance  is  necessary, 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  registered.  Attendance  at 
lectures  is  carefully  registered  at  all  the  medical 
schools,  and  the  so-called  schedulep,  permitting  the 
students  to  go  up  to  the  examinations  have  to  be 
signed  by  a  responsible  person  in  accordance  with 
the  attendance  at  these  lectures.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  think  it  is  very  uncertain  as  to  Avhat  amount 
of  knowledge  a  student  does  get  simply  by  attending 
at  lectures  unless  those  lectures  and  classes  are  con- 
stantly checked  by  personal  examinations. 

1647.  May  I  ask  whether  you  agree  with  the 
opinion  that  there  are  too  many  examinations  at 
present? — I  think  that  all  the  subjects  that  are 
examined  on  ought  to  be  examined  upon.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  student  who  is  not  content, 
with  the  examinations  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  and  -who  wishes  for  a  degree,  must  go 
through  three  or  four  more  examinations,  besides 
those  that  he  takes  for  the  sake  of  the  College  diplo- 
ma's ;  and  therefore  a  man  who  wants  to  take  a 
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Mr.  F.  Taylor,  degree,  almost  necessarily  has  to  go  through  a  large 

^JPL^J?71*  ''     number  of  examinations,  unless  he  ignores  the  College 
P  7?  P 

•  '  '  '  of  Physicians  and  the  College  of  Surgeons,  as  he  may 
21  July  1888.    do,  aru*  's  content  with   a   Cambridge  or  London 

 degree  in  medicine  or  surgery.    Very  few  students, 

however,  at  present  do  that.  From  that  point  of  view 
of  course  there  is  an  excess  of  examinations,  because 
each  student  has  to  be  examined  in  the  same  subjects 
twice  over  by  two  different  examining  bodies.  But 
supposing  that  there  were  one  university,  whether  an 
entirely  new  university,  or  one  on  such  a  scheme  as 
that  proposed  by  Dr.  Bristowe,  no  doubt  the  examina- 
tions could  be  reduced  to  three  or  four  altogether  ; 
and  practically  to  examinations  in  some  nine  or  ten 
subjects;  I  do  not  think  we  can  reduce  the  subjects 
much  elow  that.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
students  should  go  through  preliminary  examinations 
in  the  so  called  preliminary  or  allied  sciences,  before 
they  go  on  to  the  more  serious  examinations  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  the  subjects  of  a  diploma.  With 
regard  to  medical  science?,  I  should  like  to  say  what 
I  do  not  think  perhaps  was  put  forward  so  strongly 
by  Dr.  Allchin  for  the  schools  as  might  have  been 
done ;  and  that  is,  that  we  have  teachers  not  only  in 
medical  subjects,  but  also  in  scientific  subjects,  and 
that  a  great  deal  of  important  and  valuable  scientific 
teaching  is  conducted  at  all  the  medical  schools. 
Some  of  the  larger  schools  perhaps,  those  who  have 
been  for  a  long  time  more  intimately  connected  with 
tbe  University  of  London  than  some  of  the  smaller 
schools,  necessarily  do  more  of  it.  I  may  mention 
that  in  getting  out  the  facts  with  regard  to  Guy's 
Hospital,  I  find  that  we  have  had  an  average  of  16 
students  every  year  passing  the  preliminary  scientific 
examination.  I  do  not  know  what  the  facts  with 
regard  to  the  other  schools  may  be  ;  but  I  only  mention 
that,  as  showing  that  all  the  schools  ([  do  not  wish  to 
draw  any  distinctions)  do  teach  the  scientific  subjects 
in  a  thoroughly  efficient  manner ;  and  I  think  that 
that  amongst  other  facts,  dees  entitle  the  medical 
schrols  to  that  position  of  university  rank  which  has 
been  mentioned  by  one  or  two  witnesses  on  previous 
occasions.  1  have  mentioned  the  advantages  to  the 
public  of  the  retention  by  London  of  students  of 
medicine,  by  granting  them  a  degree ;  I  think  that 
that  has  been  already  mentioned  by  Dr.  Allchin.  The 
argument  in  favour  of  a  supply,  both  in  the  shape  of 
patients  who  are  ill,  and  of  the  educating  material  in 
the  shape  of  the  professors  and  teachers  in  London,  [ 
think  necessarily  carries  that  in  its  wake.  As  a 
further  evidence  of  that,  one  may  mention  that  a  very 
large  number  of  the  students  come  to  London  in  order 
to  get  that  material,  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
Cambridge  students,  I  think  almost  without  exception, 
come  to  London  in  order  to  get  their  clinical  work  in 
London,  and  a  certain  number  of  students  come  from 
Manchester,  and  even  from  Edinburgh,  to  get  the 
educational  advantages  in  clinical  work  which  they 
really  cannot  get  to  the  same  extent  in  those  towns. 
The  students  whom  we  send  up  to  Edinburgh  almost 
invariably  come  back  to  us.  in  order  to  get  the  clinical 
work  after  they  have  resided  in  Edinburgh. 

1648.  {Sir  William  Thomson.)  You  mean  ad- 
ditional clinical  work,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  additional 
clinical  work  before  they  qualify  at  Edinburgh.  You 
may  say  that  they  get  the  advantage  of  both  ;  but  the 
evil  is  that  their  time  is  very  considerably  lengthened 
tnereby,  because  they  have  to  spend  two  years  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  then  they  come  back  perhaps  for  another 
year  or  a  year  and  a  half,  to  complete  their  work. 
That  is  not  intended  to  be  any  kind  of  reflection  upon 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  as  a  teaching  institution  ; 
it  is  simply  that  the  material  there  is  not  at  present 
anything  nearly  sufficient  for  the  vast  number  of 
students  who  go  there  tor  the  sake  of  a  degree,  and  I 
think  that  nearly  all  the  schools  would  be  familiar 
with  instances  of  that  kind. 

1641).  (Chairman.)  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  think 
about  the  different  plans  winch  have  been  proposed; 
that  is  to  say  the  plan  of  University  College  and 
King's  College  for  establishing  a  new  university  in 


London,  the  plar  of  the  two  medical  colleges  enabling 
them  to  give  degrees,  and  the  plan  for  accomplishing  the 
objects  which  may  be  desirable  by  some  modification 
of  the  present  University  of  London ;  which  of  those 
three  plans  do  you  think  the  most  desirable,  if  it  is 
practicable  ? — I  must  confess  that  up  to  quite  recently 
I  found  great  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to 
which  was  the  most  desirable.  I  think  I  may  say  at 
once  that  one  fault  of  the  scheme  of  the  two  royal 
colleges  is,  that  it  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  schools  from  the  cause  that  has  been  mentioned 
by  more  than  one  of  us,  namely,  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  representation  under  existing  circumstances 
for  the  schools  upon  the  boards  of  those  corporations. 
It  is  true  that  teachers  are  there,  but  they  are  not 
there  qua  teachers.  With  regard  to  the  proposed 
Albert  University,  that  in  itself  seemed  a  reasonable 
scheme,  with  the  exception  that  there  was  not  quite 
sufficient  representation  for  the  medical  schools  upon 
it.  Myself  and  others  belonging  to  the  medical 
schools,  felt  that  it  gave  an  undue  influence  or  ad- 
vantage to  the  medical  faculties  of  University  and 
King's  Colleges;  but  if  that  could  be  arranged,  as 
perhaps  it  could  be,  then  I  think  I  should  have  the 
same  objection  to  that  which  has  been  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Bristowe  and  Mr.  Anstie,  that  is  to  say,  that  it 
would  be  a  second  university  in  London  which  would, 
1  should  think  with  Mr.  Anstie,  practically  starve  the 
University  of  London  eventually,  or,  at  any  rate,  con- 
fine it  within  the  limits  of  a  connexion  outside  London. 
It  seems  to  me  a  possible  thing  that,  perhaps,  some 
modification  of  the  University  of  London  might  be  made 
by  which  the  difficulty  of  medical  degrees  might  be  met. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  done  without  alter- 
ing the  standard,  but  possibly  the  lowest  degree  might 
have  its  standard  slightly  altered,  and  the  honours  ex- 
amination and  the  examination  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  might  have  its  standard  kept  up  as 
it  is  now. 

1650.  Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Bristowe's  opinion 
that  the  main  difficulties  in  the  present  examinations 
of  the  University  of  London  are  in  the  matriculation 
examination  and  the  preliminary  scientific  examination, 
and  not  in  the  proper  medical  examination  ? — Yes,  I 
think  those  are  the  main  difficulties,  but  I  think  also 
that  other  examinations  are  of  a  higher  standard  than 
the  examinations  at  the  royal  colleges. 

1651.  The  medical  examinations  proper  ?— I  think 
so,  subject  for  subject. 

1652.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  propose  to 
add  ? — I  think  not. 

1653.  {Sir  William  Thomson.)  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  told  the  Commission  that  in  his  opinion  in 
many  cases  medical  students  were  taken  off  their 
practical  work  and  studies  by  the  necessity  for  pre- 
paring for  examinations  at  the  University  of  London  ; 
do  you  concur  in  that  opinion  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
that  quite  represents  the  facts  of  the  case.  I  should 
say  that  at  our  hospital  certainly,  the  University  of 
London  men  are  the  best  men.  Those  who  go  in  to 
the  University  of  London  are  the  men  who  Avork 
most  about  the  hospital,  who  do  the  best  practical 
work,  and  do  it  most  thoroughly.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  not  some  who  do  it  equally 
thoroughly ;  but  taking  the  bulk  of  the  men  who 
are  reading  for  a  University  of  London  degree,  as 
compared  with  those  who  are  not,  I  think  the  best 
work  is  done  by  those  who  are  working  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Loudon.  One  is  sometimes  led  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  book  work  and  practical 
wovk  ;  and  there  are  differences  between  individuals. 
Sometimes  a  man  may  be  a  great  reader,  and  may  get 
up  a  knowledge  from  books ;  but  he  may  not  be  so 
good  at  manipulative  work  as  other  men  who  are  not. 
such  eager  students  of  bocks  ;  but  I  believe  in  the 
main,  both  in  hard  work  and  in  knowledge  and  in 
ability  and  in  judgment,  and  sometimes  in  manipula- 
tive skill,  the  men  of  the  LTniversity  of  London  are  on 
the  whole  quite  as  good  and  as,  better  than,  the  others. 

1654.  Do  you  think  that  those  of  the  medical 
students  of  the  London  schools  who  try  for  the  degree 
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of  the  University  of  London,  attend  to  their  practical  is  to  apply  himself  to  books  ;  and  he  would  probably  Mr.F.  Taylor, 

and  clinical  work  as  perseveringly  and  as  assiduously,  have  done  the  same  if  he  had  merely  gone  in  for  the  M.D.  Land., 

as  those  who  are  satisfied   with  applying   for  the  college  examinations.    I  think  that  the  University  of  F.R.C.P. 

license? — Certainly.    There  may  now  and  then  be  London  has  done  a  great  deal  of  very  good  work;  J~j  jgg8 

an  exceptional  man  whose  only  idea  is  books,  and  and  that  the  teaching  of  the  hospitals  is  in  the  main  _____ 

who  happens  to  have  gone  in  for  the  University  of  kept  up  to  a  very  high  standard  by  its  examinations. 
London;  but  that  is  not  because  he  has  gone  in  for         1G55.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  else  that  you 

the  University  of  London,  but  because  his  nature  wish  to  add? — No. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Walter  Rivington,  M. 

1656.  (Chairman.)   You  are  one  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  London  Hospital? — Yes. 

1657.  You  were  not  present  when  Dr.  Allchin  and 
the  other  gentlemen  from  the  other  hospitals  gave 
their  evidence  ? — No. 

1658.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  three  propo- 
sitions which  may  be  said  in  substance  to  be  before 
us  in  a  form  more  or  less  definite  :  one  on  the  part 
of  University  College  and  King's  College  for  the 
constitution  of  a  new  university  in  London  ;  another 
proposal  on  the  part  of  the  two  royal  medical  colleges 
that  they  should  have  the  power  of  conferring  degrees 
in  medicine ;  and  a  third  proposal  that  some  modi- 
fication should  be  made  of  the  constitution  and  exa- 
mining system  of  the  present  University  of  London, 
in  order  to  meet  the  wants  which  have  been  said  to 
exist,  supposing  that  those  wants  should  be  established. 
Of  those  three  plans,  to  which  would  you  be  disposed 
to  give  the  preference,  supposing  that  any  of  them 
were  adopted  ? — I  should  have  preferred  to  see  the 
system  of  the  University  of  London  modified  ;  but  I 
believe  that  that  is  impracticable. 

1659.  Why  do  you  think  that  it  is  impracticable  ? 
— Because  1  think  that  the  Senate  are  so  thoroughly 
opposed  to  any  alteration  in  their  examinations. 

1660.  Tt  is  not  that  you  think  the  thing  impracti- 
cable in  its  own  nature,  but  that  you  think  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  the  consent  of  the  Senate  ? — Yes. 
I  think  that  the  standard  of  the  matriculation  exami- 
nation and  of  the  preliminary  scientific  examination 
is  too  high  for  the  generality  of  men. 

1661.  Do  those  two  examinations  in  your  opinion 
constitute  the  chief  obstacle  to  medical  gentlemen 
obtaining  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  London  ? 
— Most  decidedly. 

1662.  It  is  not  the  medical  examination  that  stands 
in  their  way  ? — Oh  dear  no ;  they  ought  to  increase 
the  severity  of  those,  if  anything. 

1663.  You  think  that  the  medical  examinations,  so 
far  from  being  over  severe,  err  rather  on  the  other 
side  ? — They  are  very  often  not  sufficiently  practical. 

1664.  Your  preference  being  in  that  direction,  do 
you  object  to  the  other  two  plans  in  themselves? — 
For  my  own  part  I  strongly  object  to  giving  the  two 
colleges  the  powers  which  they  seek.  I  think  that 
degrees  should  only  be  conferred  by  a  university, 
except  in  the  case  of  music,  which  is  not  a  piactical 
subject. 

1665.  At  all  events  we  need  not  at  present  travel 
into  music.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  plan  for  constituting  a  second  university  for 
London,  to  consibt  of  the  existing  two  colleges,  and 
any  other  bodies  which  it  might  afterwards  be  found 
desirable  to  add  ? — I  should  like  to  see  the  Colleges 
of  Phjsicians  and  Surgeons  combined  with  University 
College  and  King's  College  and  the  other  bodies. 

1666.  If  the  plan  for  establishing  a  second  univer- 
sity were  adopted,  should  you  think  it  desirable  that 
the  new  university  r-hould  have  any  control  over  the 
medical  schools  ?  — Yes,  I  think  that  there  should  be  a 
disciplinary  control;  and  that  the  medical  schools 
should  constitute  colleges  of  the  university. 

1667.  You  concur,  I  collect  generally,  with  the 
opinion  which  has  been  expressed,  that  the  degrees  of 
the  University  of  London  are  not  at  present  sufficiently 
accessible  ? — They  are  not  sufficiently  accessible. 

1668.  But  that  the  chief  reason  for  that  is  in  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  matriculation  and  the  preliminary 
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scientific  examinations  ? — Yes,  it  is  partly  due  to  M.S.  Lond.. 
that.  F.Ii.C.S. 

1669.  To  what  else  is  it  due  ? — The  matriculation 
examination  is  too  omniscient,  and  the  standard  of  the 
preliminary  scientific  examination  is  too  high;  it  does 
not  bear  sufficiently  upon  the  medical  profession  ;  it 
goes  strictly  into  science. 

1670.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of 
having  the  medical  teaching  bodies  represented,  with 
a  voice  of  some  influence  in  the  governing  body  of  the 
university,  or  in  the  choice  of  examiners? — I  think 
that  they  should  all  be  represented  in  the  governing 
body. 

1671.  And  that  they  should  have  a  voice  in  settling 
the  syllabus  or  the  subjects  of  examination  ? — 
Cerrainly. 

1672.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  that  the  examiners, 
or  any  of  them,  should  be  actually  taken  from  the  body 
of  teachers  ? — They  would  generally  be  taken  from 
the  body  of  teachers,  I  imagine  ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  teachers  should  examine  their  own  pupils  ;  I  do 
not  think  it  is  desirable  for  the  teachers  to  examine 
their  own  pupils  as  a  rule. 

1673.  What  is  important  in  your  view  I  collect  is, 
that  in  settling  the  course  of  the  examination  they 
should  have  a  powerful  influence  ? — Yes,  certainly. 
Perhaps  I  might  just  mention  to  you  how  very  few  of 
our  men  take  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  London. 
For  instance,  in  1882  to  1883  there  were  87  entries, 
and  only  three  went  up  to  the  University  of  London  ; 
that  is  to  say,  not  three  out  of  the  actual  87,  but  three 
out  of  the  whole  body  of  our  students. 

1674.  What  is  the  average  number  of  your  students  ? 
— The  average  is  about  80  entries  in  the  year ;  and 
the  total  number  attending  now  is  between  300  and 
400.  _ 

1675.  How  many  professors  have  you  ? — I  could  not 
state  the  exact  number,  but  I  should  think  there  would 
be  about  30  teachers.  Out  of  those  between  300  and 
400  students,  not  more  than  20  would  go  up  to  the 
University  of  London  ;  and  the  number  of  those  who 
would  go  elsewhere  for  degrees  would  be  rather  more  ; 
so  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  men  take  only  the 
ordinary  qualifications  of  membership  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  the  license  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  and  the  license  of  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries. So  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  a  body 
that  will  confer  an  equitable  degree  equal  to  that  of 
University  of  Edinburgh  and  the  other  universities. 
I  may  say  that,  as  a  body,  we  are  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  what  would  be  most  desirable.  Some  hold  that 
it  would  be  better  to  give  the  power  to  grant  degrees 
to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  some  to  the  new  university. 

1676.  When  you  speak  of  yourselves  as  a  body,  you 
mean  the  body  of  teachers  at  the  London  Hospital  ? — ■ 
Yes,  who  constitute  what  we  call  the  medical  council. 
They  are  divided  in  opinion,  but  my  opinion  is  that 
which  I  have  stated  to  you. 

1677.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  I  think  you  said 
that  you  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  character  of 
the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London  for  the 
medical  degrees  ? — No  ;  I  think  that  the  earlier  exa- 
minations are  too  severe,  and  that  the  others  are,  not 
too  lax,  but  not  proportionately  severe  to  the  earlier 
examinations.  It  is  an  inverted  pyramid ;  you  enter 
by  a  very  narrow  aperture,  and  the  passage  gets  wider 
as  you  go  on. 

U  3 
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1678.  I  think  you  also  said  that,  in  your  opinion, 
the  final  examinations  are  not  practical  enough? — 
Very  often  they  are  not  clinically  examined,  I  believe, 
for  certain  degrees  ;  for  the  bachelorship  of  medicine 
the  surgical  examination  is  not  made  clinical. 

1679.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  examinations  were 
conducted  largely  by  the  teachers,  or  by  a  body  of 
teachers,  with  proper  guarantees  against  unfairness  in 
respect  to  their  own  students,  the  examination  would 
not  take  a  more  practical  and  useful  form  ? — It  is  con- 
ducted by  teachers,  but  they  are  chosen  generally 
from  either  Saint  Bartholomew's  or  University  College. 


1680.  For  the  examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  ? — Yes.  The  professors  from  University  Col- 
lege and  Saint  Bartholomew's  generally,  I  think,  have 
the  preference  given  them  by  the  Senate  as  examiners. 
Those  who  come  from  other  schools  very  often  are 
left  out  in  the  cold. 

.1681.  But  if  the  teachers  of  all  the  schools  whose 
instruction  qualifies,  or  is  part  of  the  qualification  for 
the  medical  degree,  were  practically  to  manage  the 
examination  amongst  them,  do  you  think  that  would 
be  an  improvement  in  the  examination  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  would. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


J.Bryce,Esq.,  JAMES  BrYCE,  Esq.,  D.C.I 

LL.D.,  M. P.       1682.  (Chairman.)  You  know  generally  the  sub- 
  ject  of  our  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

1683.  And  you  are  aware  that  it  involves  the 
question  whether  some  new  university  should  be 
constituted  in  London  as  has  been  proposed  by 
University  College  and  King's  College,  or  whether 
some  change  in  the  system  of  the  existing  University 
of  London  should  be  made  which  would  practically 
cause  it  to  fulfil  the  f.inctions  of  a  teaching  university 
as  well  as  of  an  examining  university  to  a  greater 
extent  than  it  now  does.  I  do  not  know  wnether 
upon  this  subject  itself,  independently  of  questions 
connected  with  the  faculty  of  law,  you  have  any  views 
which  you  would  like  to  put  before  us  ? — I  do  not 
profess  to  have  thought  out  the  questions  with  regard 
to  the  relations  which  a  teaching  university  ought  to 
bear  to  the  subsisting  teaching  bodies ;  but  I  have 
rather  a  strong  feeling  as  to  the  extreme  importance 
of  having  a  teaching  university,  I  feel  that  that  would 
be  of  immense  benefit  to  London. 

1684.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  two  universities,  a  teaching  university  and  an 
examining  university,  separate  from  each  other,  both 
called,  in  some  form,  "  of  London,"  or  that  it  would 
be  better  to  have  only  one  university,  if  you  could 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  render  it  efficient 
in  both  respects  ? — I  should  certainly  have  thought 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  only  one 
university,  if  it  could  be  so  arranged  ;  but  I  should  be 
prepared  to  say  that  I  think  a  purely  examining 
university  is,  in  itself,  a  rather  indefensible  institution. 
I  have  always  regretted  very  much  what  was  done  in, 
I  think,  1858,  when  the  University  of  London  threw 
open  its  examinations  to  all  the  world,  entirely 
irrespectively  of  the  places  of  education  where  the 
candidates  night  have  been  trained. 

1685.  Supposing  that  either  of  these  things  can  be 
done  and  ought  to  be  done,  I  presume  you  would  think 
it  matter  for  regret,  if  the  legal  faculty  were  not 
developed  in  proportion  to  its  importance  ? — 
Certainly,  I  should  think  it  ought  to  be  especially 
developed  in  London,  and  not  only  upon  the  purely 
legal  side,  but  upon  what  one  may  call  the  politico- 
legal  side,  I  should  think  it  extremely  desirable  to 
have  it  rather  a  strong  and  conspicious  element  in  the 
university. 

1686.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  the 
politico-legal  side  ? — What  I  mean  is  that  there  are 
many  questions  which  could  hardly  be  called,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  questions  of  pure  English  law  ;  but 
which  relate  to  ground  where  law  touches  politics 
such  as  international  law  and  the  general  doctrines 
and  theories  of  legislation,  the  points  ;  in  which  legis- 
lation  touches  political  economy,  questions  of  public 
law,  of  constitutional  history,  and  so  forth,  which  it 
seems  to  me  would  be  very  proper  questions  for  a 
university,  and  in  which  you  could  hardly  expect 
strictly  professional  bodies,  like  the  Inns  of  Court,  to 
lake  quite  so  strong  an  interest. 

1687.  And  historical  jurisprudence? — Certainly, 
and  comparative  jurisprudence. 

1688.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  the  present  state 
of  tilings  with  regard  to  legal  education  in  London, 
which  in  sonic  respects  might  afford  great  oppor- 
tunities for  their  development  of  a  good  legal  faculty  ? 
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— If  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  being  myself  one  of 
the  lecturers  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education,  a  considerable  step  forward  was  taken 
when  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  appointed  four 
lecturers  or  professors  who  now  cover  the  field  of 
English  law  pretty  fully,  and  who,  to  some  extent, 
cover  the  field  of  international  law  and  jurisprudence, 
and  constitutional  law,  and  Roman  law.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  should  think  that  it  was  possible  to 
develop  that  teaching  much  further  than  has  yet 
been  done. 

1689.  Has  there  been  a  progressive  advance  since 
the  Council  of  Legal  Education  was  first  estab- 
lished ? — For  some  time  there  was  a  system  of  teachers 
appointed  by  each  Inn  of  Court  (or  at  least  by  some 
of  them)  in  addition  to  the  professors  of  the  Council 
of  Leagal  Education,  but  those  teacherships  were 
discontinued.  I  do  not  think  that  any  substantial 
change  has  bem  made  within  the  last  10  or  15  years 
in  the  professional  system,  but  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  lectures  have  been  more  largely  attended  of 
late  years,  although  I  have  seen  no  figures  on  the 
subject. 

1690.  The  present  advantages  of  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education  and  of  the  examinations  in  connexion 
with  it,  are  confined  to  students  for  the  bar,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

1691.  They  admit  neither  those  who  intend  to 
follow  the  other  branch  of  the  legal  profession,  nor 
outside  students  belonging  to  the  general  public  ? — 
No,  they  are  strictly  confined  to  persons  preparing  for 
the  bar. 

1692.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that,  in  a  legal 
faculty  in  connexion  with  a  university,  these  dis- 
tinctions should  be  made  ? — I  should  think  that  in  a 
legal  university  there  would  be  no  room  or  scope  for 
them.  I  have  always  looked  upon  them  as  merely 
incident  to  the  fact  that  the  lectureships  were  created 
by  the  Inrs  of  Court,  as  bodies  representing  the  Bar ; 
and  one  has  almost  assumed  that  if  a  proper  legal 
teaching  body  was  created  for  London,  these  dis- 
tinctions would  not  be  heard  of  at  all,  but  that  the 
lectures  would  be  generally  open  to  whoever  desired 
to  come. 

1693.  The  Council  of  Legal  Education  is  a  body 
created  by,  and  entirely  dependent  upon,  the  Inns  of 
Court,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  its  members  are  elected  by  the 
four  Inns  of  Court. 

1694.  And  its  existence  might  be  terminated  by 
them  if  they  thought  fit,  might  it  not  ? — I  fancy  that 
it  might  be  terminated  in  any  year,  without  any 
notice. 

1695.  Would  it  be  desirable,  provided  they  were 
willing,  that  the  Inns  of  Court  should  be  in  some  way 
associated  with  the  legal  faculty  of  such  a  university 
as  you  were  thinking  of  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be 
very  desirable,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  university 
itself  and  in  their  own  interests  ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  compatible  with  what  I  understand  his- 
torically to  have  been  their  functions,  that  they  should 
continue  to  be  connected  with  legal  teaching. 

1696.  They  are  bodies  of  great  resources,  and  they 
have  existed  from  ancient  times  with  some  consider- 
able powers  as  to  the  practice  of  the  law  r  —Yes  5 
and  of  course  including  a  considerable  jurisdiction. 
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1697.  And  from  ancient  times  they  have  professed 
to  teach  law  ? — I  think  so. 

1698.  Even  within  our  recollection,  before  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  was  established,  there 
were  forms  and  exercises  remaining,  such  as  formerly 
used  to  exist  at  universities? — Yes. 

1699.  And  you  think  that  it  would  be  well  if  there 
might  be  some  greater  revival  of  the  organised 
study  of  law  upon  a  larger  scale  in  which,  if  they 
were  willing,  it  would  be  good  that  those  bodies 
should  take  part  ? — I  think  that  would  be  very  desir- 
able indeed.  It  would  be  necessary,  I  think,  in  any 
plan  of  the  kind,  to  keep  distinct  the  question  of 
teaching  and  perhaps  the  question  of  examination 
also,  from  the  question  of  the  disciplinary  authority 
which  the  Inns  of  Court  exercise,  and  from  the 
question  of  the  power  of  calling  to  the  bar. 

1 700.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible,  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  Inns  of  Court  as  long  as 
they  have  their  present  position  and  privileges,  to 
establish  an  efficient  faculty  of  law  in  any  university 
in  London  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  ; 
but  certainly  it  would  be  very  much  more  difficult. 
Of  course  something  would  depend  upon  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  because  if  tue 
Incorporated  Law  Society  co-operated,  it  would  furnish 
a  considerable  number  of  students.  Supposing  that 
neither  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  nor  the  autho- 
rities of  the  bar  co-operated,  then  the  question  would 
reduce  itself  to  this  :  whether  there  was  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  not  intending  to  practice  law,  but 
who  were  interested  in  the  study  of  law,  who  would 
come  to  the  lectures,  or  whether  the  lectures  could 
be  made  so  good  that  men  would  come  to  them  who 
intended  to  study  for  the  bar,  taking  them  perhaps 
in  addition  to,  or  in  substitution  for,  the  lectures  of 
the  Council  of  Legal  Education  ;  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  experience  of  the  law  schools  of  the  United 
States  makes  me  believe  that  really  good  law  schools  in 
London,  even  under  no  official  supervision  whatever, 
and  unconnected  with  the  legal  profession,  might  have 
a  success  if  first  rate  teachers  were  appointed.  The 
law  schools  in  America  are  entirely  self-supporting  ; 
they  subsist  upon  the  fees  of  the  students  ;  no  student 
is  required  to  have  attended  them,  and  yet  they  are 
very  largely  attended.  Persons  preparing  for  the  bar 
do  not  think  it  a  waste  of  time  to  spend  two  or  three, 
or  possibly  even  four  years,  after  taking  their  ordinary 
university  course,  at  these  law  schools,  in  order  to  fit 
themselves  for  the  practical  exercise  of  their  profes- 
sion ;  and  when  they  have  studied,  and  done  well  at 
the  law  schools,  they  get  partnerships  much  more 
easily  in  law  firms,  and  are  supposed  to  have  made  a 
better  start  in  entering  their  profession. 

1701.  I  collect,  that,  upon  the  same  grounds  which 
have  been  mentioned,  with  regard  to  the  Inns  of 
Court,  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society  should  also  be  brought  into  relation 
with  such  a  university  ? — I  should  think  so,  certainly, 
considering  the  great  number  of  students  that  they 
command. 

1702.  We  have  had  it  strongly  impressed  upon  us 
that  London,  by  reason  of  the  hospitals  and  by  reason 
of  its  great  population  and  other  such  circumstances, 
offers  an  opportuninity  for  the  creation  of  a  university 
in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  such  as,  perhaps,  no  other 
city  in  the  world  offers ;  might  it  not,  perhaps,  in  a 
less  degree,  be  said  also  of  law,  where  you  have  so  great 
a  concentration  of  the  whole  practice  of  the  law,  and 
so  great  a  number  of  students  preparing  for  that  practice 
in  both  its  branches  ?  If  there  were  a  good  organisa- 
tion, and  a  willing  co-operation  of  the  bodies  who 
have  the  most  power  in  the  matter,  would  not  London 
offer  opportunities  for  the  creation  of  a  very  great 
legal  faculty  in  a  university  ? — I  should  think  so,  cer- 

ainly  ;  and  I  should  think  all  the  more  so,  because  one 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  much  greater  influx  of 
persons  from  India  and  the  Colonies  of  late  years,  who 
come,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  legal  study,  but  to 
London  as  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire  and  the 
centre  of  its  government.    In  that  way  we  might  very 


well  expect  that  a  legal  faculty,  or  a  legal  university,  J.  Bryce,Esq., 
would  become  an  extremely  important  thing  here.  ■.£., 

1703.  At  present  the  legal  branch  of  study  does  not  LLV>  ' 
very  greatly  flourish  in  University  College,  does  it? —  21  1888 
I  have  no  knowledge  as  regards  University  College.  

1704.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  so,  and  that  in 
that  college  it  is  united  with  the  faculty  of  arts ;  you 
think  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  not  be  treated  as  a 
mere  branch  of  the  faculty  of  arts  or  associated  with 
it,  but  that  it  should  be  treated  as  an  independent 
faculty  ? — I  should  think  so,  certainly.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  could  have  its  proper  importance,  and  how  it 
could  be  organised  with  sufficient  fulness  in  its  diffe- 
rent departments,  if  it  were  treated  only  as  a  branch 
of  the  faculty  of  arts. 

1705.  Does  your  recent  experience  of  law  teaching 
at  the  University  of  Oxford  encourage  you  to  believe 
that  where  the  organisation  is  well  considered, 
and  the  staff  of  teachers  is  good,  it  might  be  a  pro- 
gressive and  a  successful  branch  of  study  ? — I  should 
think  so,  certainly.  We  have  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
Oxford,  not  only  in  the  number  of  students,  but  in  the 
increasing  interest  which  is  taken  in  the  study  and 
teaching  of  law,  and  in  the  rise  of  standard  in  our 
legal  examinations. 

1706.  So  far  as  you  know  is  it  the  same  at  Cam- 
bridge ? — I  believe  so  ;  but  I  have  never  examined  at 
Cambridge  and  1  only  speak  from  impression. 

170*7.  Of  course  the  general  branches  of  law  which 
you  mentioned,  which  connect  themselves  with  politics, 
might  be  well  studied  at  the  universities  ;  but  the  more 
practical  parts  would  probably  be  better  studied  in 
London  than  at  the  universities ;  is  that  so  ? — I  confess 
that  the  example  of  the  American  law  schools,  to  which 
I  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  when  I  have 
been  there,  has  led  me  to  believe  that  there  is  hardly 
any  branch  of  the  law  which  might  not  with  advan- 
tage be  studied  in  a  university. 

1708.  A  university  remote  from  the  practice  of  the 
law  ? — Some  of  the  law  schools  in  America  are  in  this 
sense  remote  from  the  practice  of  the  law,  that  both 
the  teachers  and  the  students  in  them  are  not  doing 
any  practical  legal  work  ;  but  are  devoting  themselves 
purely  to  the  theoretical  study  of  law,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  seem  to  make  great  progress  in  it,  without 
being  in  actual  contact  with  practice.  But  I  should 
feel  that  the  creation  of  a  legal  faculty  in  a  university 
here,  and  the  establishment  of  complete  teaching  in 
it,  would  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  ;  there  is  ample  room  for  both. 

1709.  Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  degrees  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law  which  have  been  granted  of  late  years  by 
any  of  the  English  universities,  or  by  all  of  them  ? — 
I  could  not  answer  the  question  off  hand,  but  I  could 
easily  ascertain  the  numbers  as  regards  Oxford,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  as  regards  Cambridge,  if  it  is  your  Lord- 
ship's wish.  In  Oxford  we  have,  as  you  are  probably 
aware,  two  examinations  in  law,  and  only  one  of  those 
can  be  said  to  be  strictly  in  the  legal  faculty,  because 
it  gives  a  law  degree.  The  other,  although  it  is  an 
examination  in  law,  is  one  of  the  various  avenues  by 
which  a  man  may  obtain  his  Arts  degree. 

1710.  The  endeavour  which  was  made  some  years 
ago  in  which  both  you  and  myself  took  an  interest  to 
do  something  in  the  direction  of  establishing  a  general 
school  of  law  in  London,  failed ;  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  whether  you  know  anything  about  the  present  state 
of  feeling  with  regard  to  some  points  in  connexion 
with  that  failure.  One  cause,  I  think,  was  a  sort  of 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  and  influential 
number  of  men  at  the  Bar,  of  any  system  of  education 
which  might  associate  students  from  the  Bar,  with 
those  who  were  intending  to  be  solicitors  ;  was  not  that 
the  case  ? — I  believe  that  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  perhaps  due  to  there 
being,  unfortunately  for  this  purpose,  started  at  the 
same  time  a  suggestion  that  the  two  branches  of  the 
profession  might  be  fused,  although  that  question  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  joint  education. 
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T.Bryce,Esq.,      1711.  That  is  a  question  which  of  course  may 
LLd'mP    a^wa3rs  De  agitated;  but  it  ought  not,  I  presume,  in 
'    '  '   your  opinion,  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  principles 
21  July  1888.   upon  which  legal  education  should  be  conducted  ? — 
 Absolutely  none. 

1712.  Do  you  know  whether  that  sort  of  jealousy 
of  which  I  speak  is  likely  to  be  as  prevalent  now,  as 
it  was  at  that  former  t:me? — I  should  have  thought 
very  much  less  so  ;  and  I  should  have  thought  that 
it  would  not  apply,  in  anything  like  the  same  degree, 
lo  the  law  teaching  which  would  be  given  as  part  of 
a  university  system,  and  under  university  authority. 
I  think  it  was  very  much  due  to  the  fact  that  the  law 
lectures  were  delivered  in  the  halls,  and  under  the 
auspices,  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

1713.  The  support  accorded  to  that  plan  was  much 
more  cordial  on  the  part  of  solicitors,  than  on  the  part 
of  the  Bar,  and  I.  think  that  if  the  Bar  had  supported  it 
more  warmly,  or  more  generally,  it  might  perhaps  have 
succeeded;  have  you  any  idea  what  would  be  the  pre- 
sent state  of  feeling  of  the  Bar  towards  any  proposal 
for  associating  the  Inns  of  Court  with  a  university 
system  of  education,  so  far  as  the  law  faculty  is  con- 
cerned ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  Bar  has  followed  the 
question  very  closely  of  late  years  ;  I  have  seldom  heard 
it  mentioned  in  Bar  circles ;  but  I  should  not  have 
thought  there  was  any  hostility  to  it,  and  have  not 
discovered  anything  in  the  language  held  by  ordinary 
members  of  the  Bar  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  there 
would  be  any  serious  hostility  to  it  upon  their  part. 

1714.  But  you  do  not  perceive  any  signs  of  greater 
interest  in  the  subject  now,  than  formerly? — I  can- 
not say  that  the  subject  has  been  much  before  the 
Bar ;  I  have  not  heard  it  much  talked  of.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  believe  there  is  one  point  in  which 
there  would  be  substantial  benefit  from  such  a  system, 
— viz.,  the  improvement  which  might  follow  in  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  From 
what  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  I  should  think  that 
their  examinations  turn  too  much  upon  small  points, 
particularly  points  of  practice,  and  are  not  sufficiently 
directed  to  testing  the  acquaintance  of  the  students 
with  the  main  principles  of  law  ;  and  that  such 
instruction  as  would  be  given  in  a  university ,  and 
the  influence  which  that  instruction  would  have 
upon  the  examinations,  even  if  the  control  of  the 
examinations  were  retained  by  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society,  could  hardly  fail  to  improve  those  examina- 
tions, and  in  that  way  to  improve  the  education  of 
solicitors. 

1715.  The  lectures  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  I  suppose,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  and  do  not  cover  a  sufficiently  wide 
lield,  to  add  much  to  what  the  students  generally  learn 
in  the  chambers  or  offices,  where  they  may  happen  to 
be  ? — I  fancy  that  their  lectures  are  good ;  but 
I  do  not  know  enough  of  them  to  be  able  to  speak  of 
them  with  any  authority.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  connexion  between  the  lectures  and  the 
lecturers,  and  the  examinations.  I  fancy  that  the 
examinations  are  generally  conducted  by  practitioners 
who,  however  good  they  may  be  as  practitioners,  have 
not  given  instruction  in  law,  and  are  not  versed  in 
what  may  be  called  the  science  of  examinations.  It 
is  not  everyone  who  can  examine.  You  may  know  a 
subject  for  practical  purposes,  and  not  know  how  to 
examine  in  it. 

1716.  You  think  that  under  proper  safeguards,  it 
is  important  that  the  teachers  should  have  consider- 
able voice  in  the  examinations  ? — I  should  think, 
certainly,  it  would  be  a  groat  advantage  that  they 
should.  It  would  be  a  greater  encouragement  to 
men  to  come  to  the  lectures,  if  the  teachers  had 
some  little  influence  on  the  examinations  ;  and  I 
think  that  it  would  often  be  fairer  to  the  men, 
because  an  examiner,  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
teaching  which  a  man  has  received,  may  ask  questions 
which  do  not  touch  upon  the  teaching,  and  which  do 
not  give  the  man,  who  has  followed  the  teaching 
intelligently,  a  chance  of  showing  what  he  has 
lenrnt. 


1717.  Is  there  any  country,  that  you  know  of,  in 
which  the  law  faculty  in  the  academical  sense  is  not 
upon  a  higher  footing  than  it  is  in  England  ? — I 
should  think  there  is  not.  I  can  speak  from  some 
personal  knowledge  as  regards  Germany  and  the 
United  States;  and  I  feel  sun-  that  in  both  of  those 
countries  the  law  faculties  are  far  more  highly  deve- 
loped, and  far  more  numerous,  than  they  are  in 
England. 

17IS.  How  is  it  in  France  ? — I  believe  the  provision 
for  legal  education  to  be  good  in  France,  but  I  do  not 
speak  from  any  great  personai  knowledge  with  regard 
to  France.  There  is,  however,  in  France,  one  very 
interesting  institution  which  gives  instruction  in  all 
those  sciences  which  lie  on  the  borderland  between  law 
and  politic.-,  regarding  which  it  might  be  interesting 
to  the  Commission  to  obtain  some  detailed  informa- 
tion about.  It  is  the  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences 
Folitiques  in  Paris,  which  is  a  recent  and  purely 
private  foundation,  but  which  has  been  most  success- 
ful and  valuable  during  the  last  10  or  1.5  years. 
That  institution  was  founded  by  a  very  distinguished 
writer  on  constitutional  law  and  political  science, 
M.  Boutmy,  who  has  gathered  a  staff  of  professors 
around  him,  and  I  believe  that  it  has  been  quite 
an  important  factor  in  the  higher  French  education  of 
late  years. 

1719.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Are  you  familiar 
with  the  legal  faculties  of  the  Scottish  universities? 
— 1  cannot  say  that  I  am  familiar  with  their  present 
state ;  but  I  used  to  know  something  about  them 
when  I  was  a  student  in  Scotland  a  good  while  ago. 

1720.  Do  you  think  that  a  general  system  of  legal 
education  in  Scotland,  where  both  solicitors  and 
advocates  qualify  in  a  university,  works  well  ? — So 
far  as  I  understand  it  works  perfectly.  I  believe  that 
all  the  legal  education  in  Scotland  is  given  in  the 
universities  by  the  law  professors,  and  that  the  lectures 
of  the  law  professors  are  freely  open  to  everybody. 

1721.  For  both  branches  of  the  profession,  do  you 
consider  that  a  useful  preliminary  to  the  practical 
work  of  the  profession  ? — Certainly,  I  should  think  it 
of  the  highest  possible  value ;  and  conceive  that 
the  high  competence  of  the  solicitors'  branch  of 
the  profession  in  Scotland,  who  do  or  used  to  do  a 
good  deal  more  work  than  solicitors  generally  do  here, 
requiring  high  legal  knowledge,  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  gone  through  a 
university  law  course. 

1722.  You  made  some  remarks  with  respect  to  legal 
lectures  and  examinations  and  the  results;  do  you 
feel  that  the  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  examina- 
tions in  other  departments;  that  is  to  say,  the  l elation 
of  examinations  to  lectures  in  arts  and  medicine  ? — 
Certainly  so  far  as  I  know  about  medicine,  and  most 
emphatically  in  Arts.  I  think  it  is  particularly  true 
with  regard  to  such  subjects  as  philosophy,  meta- 
physics, and  history.  An  examination  which  is 
separate  from  teaching  is  much  more  in  danger  of 
degenerating  into  a  cram  examination,  than  one  which 
is  connected  with  teaching,  and  which  has  some 
relation  to  the  teaching  which  has  been  given. 

1723.  And  even  the  leaching  itself  should  be  ac- 
companied by  examinations  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would 
be  more  healthy  than  the  disconnected  examinations 
which  are  now  so  common.  In  Oxford,  there  is  a 
very  general  feeling  that  examinations  have  been 
greatly  overdone. 

1724.  Do  you  think  that  the  University  of  London 
system  of  giving  a  degree  to  all  comers,  whether  they 
have  attended  any  definite  course  of  university  educa- 
toin  or  not,  is  a  good  system  ? — I  understand  that 
it  is  found  to  be  advantageous  in  the  case  of 
students  who  come  from  a  great  distance,  from  India 
and  the  Colonies,  and  who  desire  to  have  some  stamp 
put  upon  them  which  they  think  will  have  more 
general  currency  than  the  degree  of  an  Indian  or 
Colonial  university  will  give  them ;  but  if  we  had 
only  tn  consider  England  itself,  I  should  have  thought 
it  an  unfortunate  arrangement  and  that  no  exami- 
nation should  be  open  to  anyone  who  could  not  show 
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that  he  had  attended  lectures  or  had  resided  in  a  place 
of  instruction  where  regular  lectures  of  an  advanced 
character  were  given. 

1725.  But  you  would  uot  like  to  see  the  University 
of  London  deprived  of  the  power  of  granting  degrees 
to  those  who  have  not  taken  any  university  course  ? — 
I  feel  that  I  should  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  its 
working  as  regards  India  and  the  Colonies  before  I 
ventured  to  express  au  opinion  about  it. 

1726.  {Chairman.)  It  is  very  possible,  is  it  not, 
that  what  you  might  not  have  chosen  to  create,  you 
would  not  choose  to  destroy  ? — Certainly.  One  would 
think  many  times  before  one  changed  an  existing 
system  which  might  produce  at  any  rate  some 
distinctly  good  results. 

1727.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  Do  you  think  it 
practicable  that  the  University  of  London,  while  re- 
taining the  power  to  grant  degrees  as  they  do  at 
present,  should  also  grant  degrees  dependent  upon 
attendance,  like  the  degrees  which  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities and  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
give  ? — I  do  not  profess  to  have  thought  that  matter 
out,  but  I  should  think  it  might  while  owning  to  a 
dislike  to  the  whole  system  of  granting  degrees  apart 
from  teaching. 

1728.  You  would  think  it  better  to  try  to  give  that 
function  to  the  existing  University  of  London  than 
lo  create  a  teaching  university  alongside  of  it  ? — 
It  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  the  status  and  authority 
that  the  University  of  London  has  already  got. 
A  certain  amount  of  confusion  woidd  be  created 
by  having  two  universities.  1.  do  not  see  why  a 
teaching  body  should  not  be  superadded  to  the 
existing  University  of  London.  I  may  say  that  my 
interest  in  the  matter  relates  entirely  to  the  provision 
of  good  and  abundant  teaching  in  the  higher  branches 
of  learning  and  science.  If  this  teaching  be  secured,  it 
seems  to  me  a  minor  matter  whether  degrees  are 


given  to  those  who  have  followed  it.  If  first  rate 
teaching  is  provided,  it  will  attract  students,  even  if 
degrees  are  not  given,  though,  no  doubt,  it  will  attract  a 
larger  number  if  degrees  are  given  to  those  and  those 
only  who  have  taken  the  teaching. 

1729.  It  has  been  suggested,  in  fact,  by  one  of  the 
petitions  before  us,  that  there  should  be  a  teaching 
university  in  London,  but  not  of  London  ;  a  "  Univer- 
sity of  Westminster"  has  been  suggested.  Would 
you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  univer- 
sity on  the  model  of  the  Scottish  and  German 
universities,  quite  independent  of  the  existing 
University  of  London,  supposing  the  names  did  not 
clash  ? — The  value  of  a  teaching  university  would  be 
so  great  that  if  it  were  found  impossible  under  the 
present  state  of  things  to  unite  a  teaching  body  with 
the  present  "  examining  board,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
which  practically  constitutes  the  existing  University 
of  London,  then  I  would  very  much  prefer  to  have 
a  separate  university  for  teaching  created.  I  mean, 
that  I  think  the  importance  of  having  teaching  in 
London  is  so  great,  there  are  so  many  subjects  that 
ought  to  be  provided  for  that  are  not  provided  for, 
and  cannot  be  provided  for  by  the  existing  institu- 
tions ;  that  even  at  the  risk  of  the  confusion  and 
difficulty  which  might  arise  from  the  co-existence  of 
two  Universities  in  London. 

1730.  (Chairman.)  But  would  you  prefer  taking 
the  existing  university  and  enlarging  it  and  improving 
it  ?  ^-Certainly  ;  assuming  that  to  be  possible. 

1731.  (Sir  William  Thomson.)  So  thai;  if  the 
University  of  London  could  be  made  a  thorough 
teaching  university,  you  think  that  that  would  be  the 
the  best  solution  ? — Certainly. 

1732.  But  that  solution  failing,  you  would  desire  to 
see  a  university  established  in  London  to  do  the 
teaching,  upon  the  model  of  the  Scottish  or  German 
universities  ? — I  should. 


J.  Bri/cc, 
Esq., 

D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  M.P. 

21  July  1888. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Saturday  next,  at  11  o'clock. 


EIGHTH  DAY. 


Saturday,  28th  July  1888. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  JAMES  HANNEN.  D.C.L.,  in  the  Chair. 
Professor  Stokes,  M.A.,  P.R.S.,  M.P.  |         The  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  M.A. 

J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  John  Marshall,  F.R.C.S..  M.  Oh.  Roy.  Univ 

1733.  (Chairman.)  Iam  informed  that  you  repre- 
sent the  Association  for  Promoting  a  Teaching  Univer- 
sity for  London  ? — Yes. 

1734.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Sir  George 
Young  and  Dr.  Wace  ? — I  have. 

1735.  Do  you  generally  concur  in  the  views  which 
they  have  presented  to  the  Commission  ? — Yes,  I  do 
generally. 

1736.  But  you  have  still  some  independent  observa- 
tions which  you  wish  to  make  ? — Yes.  I  wish,  first 
of  all,  my  own  position,  and  secondly,  the  position  of 
the  Association  with  regard  to  this  question,  to  be 
understood.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  that 
my  experience  as  a  teacher  and  as  an  examiner  has  been 
somewhat  considerable  ;  that  I  have  been  a  teacher  at 
University  College,  and  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, ut  the  Royal  Academy,  and  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons ;  that  I  have  been  an  examiner  at  the 

I  54490. 


.  Ireland  (Hon. ),  F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  (Edin.),  examined. 

College  of  Surgeons  and  at  the  University  of  London  ; 
that  I  have  held  positions  in  the  faculty  of  medicine 
at  University  College,  and  in  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  of  which  I  have  been  Vice-presi- 
dent and  President ;  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  management  of  the  Conjoint  scheme  of  the 
two  Colleges,  that  ]  am  the  representative  of  tin;  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  on  the  General  Medical  Council,  and 
that  I  am  now  President  of  that  Council.  Then 
specially  in  connexion  with  this  particular  subject, 
I  have  not  been  President,  as  sometimes  has  been 
said,  of  the  Association  for  promoting  a  Teaching 
University,  because  that  was  really  founded  under 
Lord  Reay's  auspices,  and  of  which  he  was  President ; 
but  I  was  appointed  on  the  sub-committee  of  that 
Association  in  November  1884,  and  I  attended  its 
early  meetings.  I  was  appointed  on  the  Executive 
Committee  in  February  1885,  and  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  working  committee,  not  president  of  the 
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Association,  and  I  have  held  that  office  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  I  have  been  present  also  at  all  the  confer- 
ences held  by  that  Association  with  other  bodies.  Of 
course  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  much  interested  in 
medical  education,  and  in  the  entire  proceedings  of  the 
Association. — Sir  George  Young  and  Dr.  Wace  have 
LL.D.  (Edin.~)  aireac|y  described  the  origin  and  the  work  of  this 
28  JuT" 1888  Association,  stage  by  stage,  in  a  general  manner  ;  but 
u  y    '  there  are  some  particulars  that  1  wish,  with  your  per- 
mission, to  add,  and  especially  as  I  was  appointed  by 
the  Association  to  appear  as  a  sort  of  counsel  or 
defender  of  their  views  if  the  Privy  Council  had  taken 
steps  to  carry  out  the  original  request  made  to  them. 
But  the  Privy  Council  have  handed  the  whole  subject 
over  to  this  Commission,  and  therefore  I  leel  that  I 
have  a  certain  standpoint  before  you  as  representing 
the  Association. — I  may  first,  perhaps,  put  in  a  docu- 
ment, which  I  believe  you,  have  heard  mentioned.  We 
ended  our  transactions  by  adopting  a  special  petition 
to  the  Queen  for  the  establishment  of  a  University  of 
a  general  character  in  London.  I  do  not  think  that 
document  has  been  actually  handed  in  to  you,  and 

I  should  wish  to  lay  it  before  the  Commission,  with  a 
view  to  its  publication.  (  The  same  was  delivered  in, 
see  Appendix  No.  27.) — In  reference  to  the  character 
and  constitution  of  the  Association,  the  opinion  prevails 
that  it  is  very  largely  medical,  and  that  has  been  ex- 
aggerated into  a  statement  that  really  after  all  it  is 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  at  the  present  moment  a  medical 
movement.  I  wish  to  point  out  in  reference  to  this, 
that  the  number  of  members  enrolled  up  to  the  year 
1 885  was  249,  in  round  numbers,  250.  If  the  members 
of  the  Association  are  arranged  into  six  groups,  I 
find  that  on  our  list  of  members  there  are  123  who 
represent  medicine,  surgery,  midwifery,  human  ana- 
tomy, and  physiology ;  there  are  46  who  represent 
general  science;  there  are  39  who  represent  literature 
and  arts ;  there  are  19  who  represent  law  ;  there  are 

II  who  represent  theology  and  11  general  culture, 
among  whom  I  include  our  friend  Sir  George  Young. 
(See  Appendix  No.  28.)  So  that  our  association  is 
really  a  composite  body. 

1737.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  "What  constitutes 
membership  in  the  association  ? — Simply  adhesion  to 
its  principles  and  the  acceptation  of  an  invitation  to 
joia  it.  I  may  say  that  there  are  money  contributions, 
but  they  are  so  trifling  that  they  are  not  worth 
mentioning ;  though  agreat  number  of  the  members  have 
sent  in  subscriptions  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of 
printing  and  meeting,  and  so  forth.  Really,  as  regards 
money,  the  association  is  a  pauper  ;  but  as  regards 
influence,  as  regards  the  representation  of  certain 
views,  it  is  by  no  means  pauperised,  but  is  a 
very  strong  body.  (A  list  oj  the  members  was  handed 
in  by  Sir  George  Young  on  June  2nd.  See  Appen- 
dix No.  4.)  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  per- 
centage of  medical  men  upon  it  is  48 ;  of  general 
science,  20 ;  of  arts  and  literature,  16  (and  as  those  two 
generally  go  together  in  a  university,  I  put  the  total 
down  as  36) ;  of  law,  8  ;  of  theology,  4;  and  of  general 
culture,  4.  Again,  I  should  like  in  this  connexion  tc 
point  out  the  constitution  of  the  executive  committee, 
which,  first  of  all,  consisted  of  11,  and  then 
additional  names  were  added,  and  we  had  ultimately 
20.  On  the  committee  we  had  seven  medical  repre- 
sentatives, five  representatives  of  general  science,  three 
of  arts  and  literature,  two  of  law,  one  of  theology  and 
two  of  general  culture.  The  per-centages  come  out 
thus  : — Instead  of  48  per  cent,  being  representatives 
of  medicine,  surgery,  aDd  midwifery,  the  per-centage 
on  the  committee  is  35 ;  of  general  science,  20  per 
cent,  in  the  whole  body,  and  on  the  committee  25  per 
cent.  ;  of  arts  and  literature,  16  per  cent,  in  the  whole 
body,  and  15  per  cent,  on  the  committee;  of  law  8 
per  cent,  on  the  whole  body,  and  10  per  cent,  on  the 
committee ;  of  theology,  4  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
body,  and  5  per  cent,  on  the  committee ;  and  of 
general  culture,  four  per  cent,  on  the  whole  body,  and 
10  per  cent,  on  the  committee.  So  that  the  com- 
mittee is  even  more  representative  of  general  science, 
art,  law,  theology,  and  general  culture  than  the 


original  association.  I  wish  to  point  out  this  because 
it  has  often  been  said  in  my  hearing,  "  Oh,  it  is  a 
"  medical  movement.  Satisfy  the  doctors  and  the 
"  whole  thing  is  at  an  end."  That  is  not  a  true 
representation  of  the  case.  The  movement  is  a  com- 
posite movement,  and  it  affects  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  that  are  properly  associated  with  a  univer- 
sity. 1  may  be  asked,  then,  how  I  account  for  the 
large  number  of  members  of  the  medical  profession  ; 
because  they  are  preponderant.  This  is  dependent  on 
the  fact  that  on  this  body  there  are  not  only  the 
professors,  as  you  will  find  with  regard  to  science  and 
arts  and  literature,  but  a  great  number  of  junior  men. 
The  teaching  of  our  profession  is  very  peculiar,  and 
we  employ  a  large  number  of  junior  men  in  the  shape 
of  assistant  professors  or  junior  teachers  and  those 
are  represented  on  this  association.  That,  I  think, 
increases  the  value  of  the  association,  because  those 
are  the  gentlemen  who  look  forward,  who  look  into 
futurity,  and  they  are  not  content  with  the  old  state  of 
things ;  and,  therefore,  this  junior  representation  of 
the  medical  profession,  although  it  accounts  for  the 
large  preponderant  number  of  medical  men  on  the 
body,  really  indicates  the  tendency  of  the  most  active 
minds  in  our  profession,  which  I  admit,  though  I  am 
a  senior,  to  be  found  amongst  the  juniors.  I  may  also 
point  out  that  the  reason  why  the  medical  profession 
has  so  preponderant  a  relation  here  is  that  it  has 
teachers  not  in  medicine  only,  but  in  medicine,  surgery, 
obstetrical  science  systematic  and  practical,  all 
the  hospital  appointments,  and  all  the  subordinate 
subjects  pathology,  therapeutics,  hygiene,  forensic 
medicine,  and  so  on.  That  accounts  for  the  pre- 
ponderance in  number  of  representatives  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  yet  it  is  not  so  very  large.  I  wish  to 
dwell  particularly  on  the  fact  that  this  association  fairly 
represents,  not  medicine  only,  but  all  the  branches  of 
high  culture  and  knowledge,  arts,  literature,  and  the 
sciences,  law,  theology,  and  general  culture.  That  is 
one  point  that  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  Commission 
very  strongly.  I  may  say,  also,  that  the  preponderance 
of  junior  men  originated  in  a  large  addition  to  our  mem- 
bers after  a  general  meeting  which  was  held  in  1885. 
After  that  meeting  a  very  large  number  of  young  men 
joined  the  association  who  were  impressed  with  the 
general  principle  of  the  association,  namely,  that  of 
establishing  a  university  in  London  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind,  such  a  university  as  has  not  hitherto  existed  in 
London.  I  shall  hand  in  these  statistics  to  be  made  use 
of  in  any  way  that  may  be  thought  desirable. — I  have 
spoken  of  the  constitution  of  the  association;  now,  as 
to  its  work.  There  were  four  meetings  of  a  general 
kind  held  at  Lord  Reay's  house  in  the  year  1884,  and 
in  the  commencement  of  1885 ;  there  have  been  three 
public  general  meetings  of  the  whole  association,  called 
by  circular  letters,  so  that  everybody  could  come 
who  wished-  to  come,  and  those  who  did  not  come 
so  far  were  bound  by  the  proceedings  which  took 
place  in  their  absence.  As  a  rule,  many  of  the 
members  are  busy  men  and  they  could  not  always 
attend ;  but  still  there  were  representatives  of  each 
class  at  each  of  those  meetings,  and  resolutions  were 
formally  passed,  so  that  everything  was  definite  and 
regular.  Our  association  is  not  a  little  ordinary  asso- 
ciation ;  we  have  kept  our  minutes  and  our  correspon- 
dence, and  everything  has  been  recorded ;  everything 
has  been  done  pro  forma.  Besides  the  general 
meetings,  there  has  been  correspondence  with  certain 
bodies ;  more  particularly  we  have  corresponded 
with  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and.  Surgeons, 
and  we  have  corresponded  with  certain  Legal  Author- 
ities. In  both  instances  the  offers  for  conference  were 
declined,  on  very  good  grounds  no  doubt ;  but  I  merely 
mention  the  facts  that  we  did  not  neglect  them  and 
that  we  wished  to  confer  wilh  them.  The  Royal 
Colleges  declined  because  they  were  already  engaged 
in  a  plan  of  their  own,  a  reason  perfectly  justifiable. 
The  legal  authorities  declined  because  they  did  not 
see  their  way  at  that  particular  moment  to  come  into 
conference  with  us,  and  they  wished  to  wait  until  the 
movement  assumed  a  more  solid  form.     The  next 
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point  is,  that  we  held  14  conferences  the  results  of  which 
have  been  mentioned  in  detail  by  Sir  George  Young. 
But  I  may  remark  that  those  14  conferences  were, 
first,  with  a  sub-cominittee  of  the  London  University 
which   was    called   Mr.   Anstie's    sub-committee ; 
secondly,  with  a  medical  sub-committee  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  medical    schools,  there  were 
three  of  those  conferences  ;  there  were  two  science 
conferences  with  professors  and  others  representing 
science  in  London  ;  there  were  three  arts  conferences 
representing  the  whole  field  of  culture,  which  that 
term  is  generally  understood  to  include ;  there  was  a 
conference  with  the  sub-committee  of  the  Convocation 
of  the  University  of  London,  not  of  the  Senate  ; 
there  was  another  conference  with  the  sub-committee 
from  King's  College,  and  then  there  was  one  with 
University  College  ;    and  no  doubt  those  two  con- 
ferences ultimately  led  to  the  important  movement 
which  you  are  aware  has  been  made  by  those  two 
Colleges  in  endeavouring  to  carry  out  a  proposal 
which  would  in  fact  realize  the  plans  of  the  Association. 
Then  we  had  a  conference  with  one  body  of  teachers 
only.      We  had  in  the  medical  sub-committee,  the 
science  sub-committee,  and  the  arts  sub-committee,con- 
ferences,  indirectly,  with  teachers  at  the  different 
schools ;  for  we  wished  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the 
teachers  irrespectivelyof  their  specialities,  mixing  up  all 
the  teachers  that  liked  to  come.    We  had  one  confer- 
ence with  some  teachers  from  Guy's  School,  which  was 
so  far  satisfactory  that  there  was  no  direct  opposition  to 
our  scheme,  though  a  hesitation  to  pronounce  in  favour 
of  it.     Then  we  had  an  important  conference  with 
a  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London, 
and  this  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
ferences that  we  had,  because,  in  it  we  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  that  committee  our  views  as  to  the 
possibility  of  assimulating  us  in  some  way  or  other.  At 
that  particular  time  there  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  idea 
of  what  I  should  call  a  dual  university  was  floating  in 
our  minds  and  was  floating  in  their  minds,  the  theory 
of  which  was  mainly  this,  however,  that  though  there 
should  be  one  head,  one  Chancellor,  it  was  quite  an 
open  question  how  far  any  real  combination  could  take 
place  lower  than  that.   There  must  have  been,  I  think, 
almost  independent  faculties,  but  certainly  an  indepen- 
dent Senate;  for  one  senate  could  hardly  have  carried 
on  the  two  systems  side  by  side.   We  proposed  to  them, 
therefore,  as  strongly  as  we  could,  the  idea  of  a  dual 
university,  that  is  to  say,  sitting  under  one  roof,  under 
one  head,  but  splitting  up  as  became  necessary  to  per- 
form the  certainly  opposite  functions  that  would  have 
to  be  performed  by  the  new  university  as  compared  with 
the  old  one.    We  strongly  represented  that  ;  I  repre- 
sented it  as  strongly  as  I  could,  and  I  was  told  after- 
wards that  we  had  made  some  impression  upon  that 
Committee  ;  in  fact,  I  know  we  did,  because  it  has 
left  its  trace  within  the  existing  University,  and 
that  trace  is  growing  stronger  and  stronger.    But  the 
difficulties  which  that  raised  at  the  conference  have, 
in  my  mind,  grown  instead  of  diminishing.     I  was 
anxious   to  forward  the  movement,  and  I  argued 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  dual  combination  of  a  certain 
kind  ;  but  that  plan  has  been  declined,  and  T  do 
not  myself  see,  on  further  consideration,  and  especially 
in  reflecting  on  their  grounds  as  well  as  our  own,  that 
such  a  combination  would  be  the  best  mode  of  carry- 
ing out  the  idea  which  prevails  amongst  the  members 
of  our  Association.    It  would  be  one  way,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  the  best  way. 

1738.  (Chairman.)  You  will  probably  explain  what 
you  mean  by  a  dual  university  ? — The  general  idea 
was  this,  that  instead  of  having  another  university  in 
London,  the  existing  University  of  London  might  be 
made  the  home,  as  it  were,  the  nest,  in  which  the  two 
universities,  the  two  co-operating  bodies,  should  reside. 
But  as  we  considered  that  question  more  and  more 
closely,  and  as  they  considered  the  question  more  and 
more  closely,  the  difficulties  of  such  a  step  seemed  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish.  Our  object  was  to  get 
certainly  a  combination  of  an  organic  kind  with  them, 


and  yet  to  have  a  separate  organisation  for  our  own  Mr. 
scheme,  because  we  felt  that  the  same  Senate  that  was    J.  Marshall, 
pledged  to  carry  out  the  system  of  examining  uni-  F.R.C.S., 
yersally  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  could  not,  as  Urii^Trdand 
it  were,  act  in  harmony  with  our  system,  which  was  "(fibre 
to  have  a  special  combination  of  teaching  and  of  ex-  F.R.s! 
animation.    You  are  aware  that  their  system  is  to  LL.i>.(Edin.) 

examine  all  comers,  a  very  grand  and  excellent  and   

useful  idea  ;  but  our  system  is  different.     We  did  not   28  Jaly  1888- 
want  a  university  in  London  ;  we  wanted  a  domestic 
uni versity for  London;  and  we  felt  that,  unless  there  was 
a  splitting  almost  at  the  very  top  of  the  organisation 
it  would  not  work;  and  in  fact  the  more  we  have 
come  to  consider  it  since,  and  the  more  we  have  con- 
sidered their  objections,  the  more  we  have  come  to  our 
own  conclusion  that  such  a  combination  would  spoil 
both  ;  that  it  would  spoil  the  influence  of  the  genuine 
original  existing  university,  and  that  it  would  damage 
the  movement  that  we  have  at  heart  and  that  we  wish 
to  advocate.     In  our  younger  days  when  we  had 
no  staff  to   lean  upon,  it   was    natural    that  the 
Association,  whom  I  am  representing  here,  should 
lean   upon  any    staff.      But  now    it    is  different. 
The  Association  has  now  found  its  ideas  taken  up  by 
two  powerful,  wealthy  and  substantial  bodies  in  exis- 
tence ;  and  therefore  the  Association  has  naturally 
gravitated  towards  or  has  highly  welcomed  the  move- 
ment taken  up  voluntarily  by  University  College  and 
by  King's  College,  together,  and,  as  you  no  doubt  will 
have  heard,  at  the  risk  of  a  regretable  loss  of  internal 
unity  and  compactness  in   University  College,  be- 
cause it  has  led  to  a  considerable  secession.    It  was  a 
step  that  was  taken  only  after  very  mature  considera- 
tion, but  it  is  a  step  that  necessarily  alters  the  rela- 
tions and  the  ideas  in  the  minds  of  those  who  represent 
the  Association.    When  they  applied  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  they  had  no  staff  to  lean  upon ;  they 
had  only  their  few  subscriptions  and  their  ideas  and 
principles ;  but  now  they  have  two  powerful  bodies 
who  have  taken  up  their  principles,  and  they  feel  at 
the  same  time  that  the  obstacles  to  combination  with 
the  University  of  London,  have  on  being  examined 
into,  increased  instead  of  diminishing.    We  were  not 
received  cordially  ;  I  do  not  mean  that  we  were  not 
received  in  a  gentleman-like  way,  but  that  our  ideas 
were  not  adopted ;  and  we  have  felt  since  then  that 
there  is  a  greater  and  greater  divergence  in  principle, 
and  in  the  practice  that  would  necessarily  be  followed, 
between  the  two  institutions  than  we  thought  at  first. 
Their  principle  is,  of  course,  that  of  examining  all 
comers,  and  they  do  not  like  to  diminish  or  fritter 
away  the  importance  of  that  principle;  we  on  the 
other  hand  desire  most  anxiously  to  have  a  domestic 
university  in  London  that  we  can  call  our  own ;  and 
that  really  can  represent  in  the  metropolis  that  active 
intellectual  movement  which  is  implied  by  the  exis- 
tence of  a  university.    It  is  a  hardship  to  London 
that  it  does  not  possess  such  a  university.    That  is 
the  idea  with  which  we  started,  and  although  we  ap- 
proached the  University  of  London  hoping  that  we 
should  be  able  to  shelter  ourselves  under  its  wing,  the 
more  closely  the  question  was  examined  by  them,  and 
the  more  closely  it  has  been  examined  since  by  us, 
with  the  addition  that  we  now  have  a  staff  to  lean 
upon,  the  more  firmly  are  we  convinced  that  we  must 
retire  from  thai;  position,  because  we  feel  that  it  is 
absolutely  hopeless  to  ask  the  University  of  London 
to  take  us  in.    That  is  my  view  ;  of  course,  others 
may  think  quite  differently. 

1739.  I  understand  that  you  give  your  complete 
adhesion  to  the  scheme  propounded  by  Sir  George 
Young  ? — Complete  adhesion  so  far  as  the  principles 
go.  There  might  be  details  in  which  we  should  like 
still  to  be  consulted,  but  as  regards  the  principle, 
undoubtedly  that  scheme  is  the  nearest  approach,  in 
fact  almost  an  absolute  approach  to  us ;  but  in  detail 
there  are  some  things  upon  which  we  should  probably 
have  something  to  say  bye-and-bye.  To  show  that 
we  have  not  been  idle,  I  may  repeat  that  in  the  year 
1885,  after  the  Executive  Committee  was  constituted, 
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we  held  14  meetings,  which  was  a  considerable  number 
for  a  body  of  men  otherwise  engaged  actively  in  their 
professions.  In  1886  we  extended  that  number  to 
23  ;  in  1887  to  27,  and  during  this  last  year,  when  of 
course  the  whole  business  has  been  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  Privy  Council,  we  have  had  only  one 
meeting,  so  that  in  the  two  years  we  have  had  28 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  which  all 
our  proceedings  have  been  considered,  and  drafted.  We 
have  kept  accurate;  minutes  (I  have  not  brought  those 
here  of  course)  of  everything;  every  question  has 
been  argued,  and  resolutions  have  been  proposed  and 
seconded,  and  voted  upon  where  necessary ;  the 
minutes  have  been  confirmed,  discussions  have  taken 
place  on  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes,  and  docu- 
ments have  been  revised  over  and  over  again,  until 
ul  timately  the  product  was  the  proposals  of  the  Associa- 
tion which  have  been  already  handed  in  by  Sir  George 
Young. — I  have  said  enough  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Association  and  its  work  ;  now  I  come  to  its  results. 
The  chief  result  of  course  was  that  special  document. 
The  next  point  to  mention  is  that  we  were  em- 
powered by  the  general  body  to  approach  Her  Majesty's 
Government;  for  I  wish  to  justify  every  step  of  this 
Association  in  order  to  show  that  it  proceeded  in 
a  regular  and  formal  way,  that  it  is  really  serious 
in  its  intentions  and  has  hold  of  the  subject,  and 
does  not  intend  to  let  it  go.  At  the  last  general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Association  in  1886, 
this  resolution  was  passed,  "  That  the  executive 
"  committee  be  empowered  to  approach  Her  Ma- 
"  jesty's  Government  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
"  from  the  Government  and  the  Legislature,  the 
"  necessary  means  for  forming  a  teaching  university 
"  in  London."  We  used  the  words  "Government" 
and  "  Legislature "  because  we  wanted  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  us  power,  and  having  regard  to  the 
condition  of  impecuniosity  that  we  were  in  as  an 
Association,  we  hoped  that  the  Legislature  would  give 
us  the  funds ;  and  therefore  these  two  terms  were 
used.  We  hoped  that  the  Government  would  give  us 
the  authority  and  that  the  Legislature,  the  House  of 
Commons  in  fact,  would  vote  us  a  sum  of  money. 
This  resolution  is  the  authority  under  which  we  ap- 
proached the  Privy  Council ;  and  the  petition  which 
1  have  handed  in  is  the  document  which  we  sent  in  to 
the  Privy  Council.  So  that  our  proceedings  through- 
out have  been  thoroughly  regular,  consistent  and 
authoritative;  there  is  no  loop  hole,  no  evasion; 
everything  has  been  done  openly,  and  after  the 
summoning  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  attend  at 
every  meeting. — With  regard  to  the  approach  to  the 
Legislature,  this  important  clement  steps  in  ;  that 
the  two  Colleges  which  have  taken  up  our  scheme  after 
deliberation,  and  with  certain  divergencies  cf  opinion 
in  one,  have,  as  has  been  shown  to  you,  the  means  of 
teaching,  the  buildings  in  which  to  conduct  the 
courses  of  lectures,  work-rooms  and  materials,  and 
they  have  the  Professors  to  teach.  The  fees  of  course 
Avould  come  in  in  support  of  the  movement.  But  we 
do  not  now  need  to  apply  at  once  to  the  Legislature ; 
the  Association  can  drop  that  part  of  its  intention, 
feeling  that  it  can  now  recline  upon  those  bodies  for 
the  immediate  starting  of  an  institution  of  this  kind. 
I  really  cannot  see  that  anyone  could  possibly  in- 
vent a  better  mode  of  launching  such  an  institution 
<>r  a  more  likely  mode  to  bring  it  to  a  successful 
issue.  In  course  of  time  I  doubt  not  that  any  such 
university  would  apply  to  Parliament  for  funds.  We 
know  that  the  Scotch  universities  have  had  probably 
at  different  times  about  100,000/.,  in  fact  more  than 
that  taken  together;  we  know  that  at  different 
limes  the  other  universities  have  had  money  given 
1o  them;  we  know  that  in  Ireland  also  (quite  properly) 
lands  have  been  granted  for  these  purposes ;  we  know 
that  funds  have  been  granted  from  time  to  time  in 
other  directions  for  the  purposes  of  teaching;  and  no 
doubt  if  this  university,  for  London  alone,  i.s  founded, 
it  will  in  time  also  apply  to  the  Government.  Put  iu 
the  present  position  of  affairs  we,  as  an  Association  for 


promoting  a  Teaching  University,  must  consider  our 
title.  It  is  not  an  Association  for  establishing  a  Teach  • 
ing  University  ;  we  could  not  do  that ;  that  would  be 
presumptuous  ;  but  we  can  promote  it, and  we  maybe 
promoters  of  this  scheme  of  the  two  Colleges,  because 
we  find  that  they  have  the  teaching  power, 
the  means,  the  buildings,  the  money,  the 
experience,  the  interest,  the  desire  to  do  it  ;  they 
have  everything  in  favour  of  them.  We,  therefore,  as 
an  Association,  may  feel  that  this  is  a  movement  which 
we  are  entitled  to  support,  and  which,  in  fact,  we 
cannot  help  supporting.— The  next  point  that  I  come 
to  is  a  general  commentary  upon  the  actual  position  of 
affairs.  There  are  three  plans  before  this  Commission. 
There  is  our  own  plan,  that  is  the  plau  resembling  that 
of  the  Association  ;  there  is  the  plan  of  the  University 
of  London  ;  there  is  the  plan  of  the  two  Eoyal  Colleges. 
We  have  the  greatest  possible  regard  and  respect  for 
all  those  movements ;  and  we  certainly  may  claim,  I 
think,  for  ourselves,  that,  something  like  the  little 
turtle,  we  have  crept  about,  and  made  the  old  institu- 
tions think  what  should  be  done.  We  have  kept  them 
moving;  we  have  excited  them;  we  have  actually  started 
some  ideas  more  or  less  new  to  them,  and  we  have  done 
them  good  in  every  way. — But  at  present,  moment, 
three  definite  plans  have  been  proposed.  In  all  those 
plans  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  London  requires 
more  than  it,  has  at  present ;  that  is  to  say,  increased 
facilities  not  merely  for  granting  degrees,  but  for 
educating  men  for  degrees,  and  then  giving  the  degrees 
on  certain  conditions.  We  all  agree  that  London 
possesses  enormous  opportunities,  resources,  and  means 
for  establishing  such  a  university.  Then  we  come  to 
a  clear  difference  ;  because  whilst  we  advocate  the 
establishment  of  a  university  to  carry  out  these  ideas, 
and  which  we  firmly  believe  to  be  the  only  way  in  which 
they  can  be  carried  out  truly  successfully,  con- 
sistently, and  with  the  view  to  being  permanent,  the 
other  two  bodies  do  not  agree  with  the  idea  of  a  sepa- 
rate Institution ;  they  prefer  to  appropriate,  or  affix,  or 
attach  to  their  Institutions,  this  permission  to  have  a 
Body  in  London  which  will  represent  London  more 
thoroughly  than  any  Body  does  now  as  a  university. 
There  we  meet  to  differ.  However,  all  agree  that  there 
are  the  materials  for  a  completely-organised  local  teach- 
ing, examining,  and  graduating  body  in  London,  not  for 
one  faculty  only,  but  for  all  faculties.  That,  I  think, 
everybody  will  agree  with ;  though,  no  doubt,  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physiciaas  and  Surgeons  would 
appear  to  be  content  at  the  present  moment  with  ob- 
taining an  independent  medical  university. — The  gene- 
ral idea  of  our  own  system,  however,  comes  into  conflict 
immediately  with  these  other  two  plans.  1  may,  per- 
haps, be  permitted  to  enforce  this  proposition,  although 
it  is  all  stated  in  documents.  Our  system  stands,  as  it 
were,  like  a  pyramid,  upon  a  very  wide  base  ;  it  stands 
upon  the  basis  of  the  higher  teachers  of  London.  The 
first  proposition  is  that  the  teachers  of  London  should  be 
assembled  into  faculties.  Observe  the  good  that  this 
would  do.  It  would  detach  the  teachers  from  each 
school  in  London ;  but  it  would  join  them  into  their 
own  faculties,  and  in  that  way  it  would  go  a  very  long 
way  to  assimilate  and  combine  the  faculty  power  and 
the  teaching  power,  and  to  smooth  differences  and  un- 
due rivalries,  in  conference.  We  should  combine,  for 
example,  all  the  science  teachers  from  the  different 
bodies  and  all  the  medical  teachers  from  the  different 
bodies  into  distinct  faculties,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  harmonising  the  schools.  As  they  now  exist 
they  are  separate.  They  can  meet  if  they  like,  and 
they  do  occasionally  meet ;  I  do  not  deny  that  at  all  ; 
but  they  have  no  definite  recognised  system  for  meeting 
which  would  bring  them  together  in  their  own  com- 
mon interests,  and  which  would  tend  to  blend  and 
harmonise  them  and  make  them  act  as  strong  affiliated 
bodies,  brothers,  as  it  were,  in  science,  instead  of 
having  the  little  and  natural  difference.-,  not  jealousies, 
but  rivalries.  It  would  bring  the  teachers,  therefore, 
into  a  common  system  by  incorporating  each  group  of 
teachers  into  its  own  faculty,  and  those  faculties  would 
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form  the  foundation  of  the  university.  I  say  so  :  but 
you  will  find  that  they  are  also  represented  even  at  the 
summit  of  the  university,  that  is  on  the  Council  itself. 
Those  faculties,  then,  would  constitute  a  broader  founda- 
tion for  a  university  than,  I  believe,  exists  in  any  other 
form  of  university  in  this  country.  Of  course,  the 
teachers  have  enormous  influence,  but,  so  far  as  I  know, 
although  they  have  boards  and  various  assemblies,  there 
is  no  university  that  at  one  sweep  puts  them  upon  the 
platform,  no  doubt  the  lowest  platform  in  tlie  con- 
struction of  the  university,  but  in  my  mind  the  highest 
platform  for  the  working  of  a  university  of  teachers. 
That  is  implied  in  our  title,  "An  Association  for 
"  promoting  a  teaching  university  for  London."  It 
proposes,  therefore,  first  to  unite  all  the  teachers. 
In  using  the  word  "  teacher,"  we  take  a  very 
broad  range,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  the  professors, 
the  assistant  professors,  and  anyone  who  is  engaged  in 
giving  an  independent  course  of  training  in  a  re- 
cognised teaching  Institution  ;  anybody  who  is  put 
into  a  responsible  position  as  a  teacher  of  young 
students,  even  if  he  is  merely  a  demonstrator,  is 
entitled  to  come  into  a  faculty.  We  make  it  as 
wide  as  possible.  The  faculty  includes  other  elements, 
but  I  wish  to  dwell  simply  upon  this  feature  of  it  :  that 
the  very  foundation  of  our  university  is  to  consist  of  the 
large  bodies  of  teachers  in  London.  They  are  the  men 
who  can  guide  a  university  correctly,  and  in  their  col- 
lective capacity  and  wisdom,  they  are  the  body  of  men 
who  ought  most  heartily  to  welcome  this  scheme  ;  and 
I  believe  that,  as  the  scheme  has  grown  into  their 
minds,  they  have  welcomed  it  more  and  more  warmly. 
At  first  they  did  not  understand  it,  but  I  believe  that 
many  now  welcome  it  more  warmly,  and  in  fact  many 
of  them  most  warmly ;  as  I  believe  you  have  heard, 
some  of  the  schools  are  quite  in  favour  of  it.  But 
no  doubt,  they  are  in  favour  of  it  as  schools.  Now  I 
want  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  divergent  schools.  In  this 
great  university  we  must  think  of  schools,  but  not  too 
much.  The  idea  should  be  that  every  faculty  should 
represent  the  teachers  in  that  faculty  of  all  the  schools 
as  a  united  body.  That  is  one  of  the  essential  features 
of  our  scheme,  which  I  think  is  not  represented  accu- 
rately by  any  other  university  in  this  Kingdom ;  more 
or  less  other  universities  have  it,  but  not  so  completely 
and  simply  as  we  should.  I  have  dwelt  a  little  upon  this, 
because  I  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  main  and  great  and 
promising  features  of  our  scheme.  These  teachers 
having  been  assembled  in  separate  faculties,  each 
representing  their  own  department  of  medicine,  art, 
literature,  law,  science,  and  so  on,  are  then  to  be 
formed  into  boards  of  studies.  Those  boards  of  studies 
are  to  be  formed  out  of  these  teachers,  and  to  be 
elected  by  the  teachers,  or  at  any  rate  a  larfie  propor- 
tion of  them.  Of  course  the  university  will  have  the 
power  of  adding  distinguished  men  to  those  boards  of 
studies,  such  as  examiners  and  old  professors,  selected 
men;  but  the  faculties,  each  representing  its  own 
science  or  department  of  science,  will  essentially  have 
t  he  constitution  of  the  board  of  studies  in  its  own  hands, 
so  that  any  idea  which  comes  from  the  bottom,  from 
the  faculty,  will  get  into  the  board  of  studies  and  will 
be  sifted  and  discussed  there,  and  whatever  may  be 
valuable  would  be  accepted,  and  what  is  weak  or  ill 
thought  of,  would  of  course  be  rejected.  The  scheme 
rests  upon  the  broadest  possible  foundation,  the 
teachers,  the  faculties,  the  boards  of  studies.  Those 
boards  of  studies  are  not  to  act  separately,  but  by  a 
special  arrangement;  in  this  charter  they  are  to  be 
able  to  combine,  so  that  the  board  of  studies  of  science 
will  come  into  contact  with  the  board  of  studies  of 
medicine,  and  so  forth.  So  that  any  proposition 
emanating  from  one  board  would  go  through  an 
assembly  of  boards,  or  some  kind  of  combination 
of  those  boards,  before  it  was  finally  accepted  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  Council  or  Governing  Body. — Next, 
as  regards  the  subject  of  examinations,  the  university 
would  of  course  appoint  its  own  examiners,  but  it  would 
ndtnit  at  the  examinations  assessors  or  co-partners 
with  the  examiners,  and  those  assessors  would  be 
appointed  no  doubt  by  the  highest  authority,  that  is 


to  say,  by  the  Council.  This  is  intended  to  get  over  an 
objection  which  has  been  made  against  the  plan  of  a 
teaching  university.  The  question  has  been  argued 
by  Sir  Georee  Young,  and  therefore  I  will  not  dwell 
long  upon  it;  but  I  will  merely  say  that  this  gets  rid 
entirely,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  of  the  objection  which 
has  often  been  urged  against  teaching  and  examination 
being  performed  by  the  same  persons.  I  hold  as 
strongly  as  anybody  can  hold  that  logically  the  proper 
persons  to  test  a  man's  knowledge  are  those  who 
have  given  it  or  tried  to  give  to  him.  This  liberty  and 
power  must  be  countervailed  by  precautions.  Human 
nature  is  weak,  and  teachers  might  favour  their  own 
pupils.  But  they  would  all  be  their  own  pupils  in  a 
sense ;  why  should  they  favour  one  man  more  than 
another?  But  in  fact  in  our  day  this  blemish  does  not 
exist.  I  have  had  long  experience  of  examining,  and 
I  would  venture  to  say,  that  I  cannot  lay  my  finger  on  a 
single  case  in  which  an  examiner  has  wilfully  exercised 
his  influence  unfairly  in  favour  of  a  particular  person 
or  a  particular  school.  The  thing  may  be  so,  but  I 
have  not  found  it.  I  have  had  large  experience,  and 
I  do  not  remember  a  single  case  in  which  I  could 
impute  to  any  examiner,  though  he  was  examining 
his  own  men,  anj'thing  like  partiality.  I  have  found 
on  the  contrary,  a  shrinking  from  the  possibility  of 
being  supposed  in  any  way  to  be  partial,  and  the 
moment  that  you  put  an  assessor  examiner,  an  outside 
examiner,  side  by  side  with  one,  two,  or  three 
official  university  examiners,  the  one  assessor  is  such 
a  complete  and  absolute  block  to  anything  like 
favouritism,  that  I  am  simply  astonished  and  scandalised 
at  the  imputation,  that  there  should  be  unfairness  in 
such  a  case.  That  any  institution  could  ever  be  accused 
of  favouring  its  own  children,  or  using  that  unfortunate 
phrase  which  has  been  used,  of  "  branding  its  own 
herrings,"  or  something  of  that  kind,  is  an  imputation 
somewhat  startling  in  our  day.  It  perfectly  chills 
me;  I  cannot  understand  it.  I  have  never  observed 
anything  of  the  kind ;  but  the  presence  of  an  extern 
assessor  would  be  an  absolute  check  to  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  that  is  a  principle  upon  which  the  proposed 
teaching  university  would  insist. — Now  we  come  to 
the  governing  body  The  governing  body  may  also 
be  said  to  be  a  more  typical  governing  body  represen- 
tative of  teaching  than  any  of  the  ordinary  governing 
bodies.  No  doubt  many  of  the  ordinary  governing 
bodies  have  upon  them  teachers  of  distinction,  and  they 
are  properly  there  and  do  their  work,  and  no  one  finds 
fault  with  them.  But  the  system  here  proposed 
would  preclude  anything  else.  The  other  system  has 
grown  (and  it  has  many  excellences)  out  of  our  old  in- 
stitutions, andl  believe  that  if  you  go  far  enough  back 
you  will  find  that  the  teachers  are  amongst  the  govern- 
ing persons  of  the  universities  ;  but  the  governing 
bodies  have  been  gradually  modified.  But  we  start  with 
a  governing  body  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  largely  repre- 
sentative of  teachers,  largely  representative,  we  also 
may  hope,  of  existing  bodies  interested  in  doing  work, as 
we  think,  side  by  side  with  us  ;  largely  representative 
then  of  men  of  experience  in  university  work,  of  large 
and  general  culture,  and  also  representative  of  the 
authorities  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  see  that  nothing 
is  done  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  of  the  public.  If  anyone  will  carefully  look  at 
the  constitution  and  compare  with  the  constitution 
of  other  governing  bodies  of  universities,  he  will  find 
that  it  is  exceptionally  simple  and  broad ;  and  that 
it  does  carry  up  the  teaching  element  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  pyramid  of  which  I  spoke.  This  consti- 
tution, I  believe,  to  be  excellent. — I  wish  next  to  state 
very  strongly  the  view  that  at  all  events  as  regards  the 
medical  element,  London  presents  great  advantages. 
Everybody  is  agreed  upon  that.  I  have  here  taken 
from  an  article  on  universities  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brittanica  just  published,  some  statistics 
relating  to  24  German  universities.  (See  Appendix, 
No.  29.)  These  statistics  are  not  old  ;  they  relate  to  the 
year  1887.  The  total  number  of  students  in  those  uni- 
versities is  given,  and  also  the  total  number  of  medical 
students.  I  find  that  the  ratio  of  the  students  to  the 
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total  number  of  teachers  is  14  students  to  one  teacher. 
I  find  that,  if  you  exclude  all  those  called  outside  or 
extern  teachers,  the  privat-docenten,  and  so  on,  then 
you  have,  taking  the  actual  university  teachers, 
a  ratio  of  21  pupils  to  one  teacher.  I  am  not 
dwelling  upon  the  numbers  as  being  good  or  bad, 
but  simply  quoting  them  as  the  statistics  that  appear 
here.  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  estimate  the  number 
of  medical  students  who  enter  for  study  in  London, 
and,  I  think,  that  the  best  authority  we  can  go  to  is 
the  "  registration  of  students'  book  "  which  we  have  at 
the  Medical  Council,  because  every  student  is  obliged 
to  register  before  he  begins  his  studies,  or  else  those 
studies  do  not  count.  This  is  a  very  stringent  rule,  and 
we  are  sure  to  catch  them.  In  the  last  five  years  we 
have  had  entered  in  London,  377  students  in  1883  ;  438 
in  1884;  447  in  1885;  439  in  1886,  and  449  in  1887. 
That  gives  an  average  per  annum  of  430.  {See  Appen- 
dix, No.  30.)  I  may  say  that  I  find  a  large  number 
registered  from  the  University  of  London,  but  these 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  allot  any  particular  numbers  which  really  and  pro- 
perly belong  to  London.  They  register  in  London,  but 
many  go  and  study  elsewhere ;  therefore  they  are  not 
students  in  London,  but  there  would  be  something  to 
be  added  to  my  numbers.  We  have,  then,  430  students 
entering  annually  in  London.  By  other  statistics  to  the 
collection  of  which  I  have  contributed  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Medical  Council  we  find  that  the  average  dura- 
tion of  study  of  a  single  student  is  4  •  9,  or  as  it  may 
be  called  five  years.  So  if  we  multiply  430  by  the 
number  of  years  of  study  in  London,  we  find  that  it 
comes  to  2,150  resident  students  registered  from  the 
several  London  schools.  It  has  been  found,  however, 
on  a  careful  examination  of  1,000  students  that  one 
must  make  a  large  deduction  frc-rn  this  initial  number 
by  reason  of  death,  disease,  impecuniosity,  abandon- 
ment of  the  profession,  going  into  other  courses, 
and  so  on.  So  that  it  has  been  said  that  as  many 
as  40  out  of  every  100  never  complete,  but  abandon 
their  profession.  They  die,  they  give  it  up,  or  they 
have  no  money  and  they  cannot  go  on.  There- 
fore if  you  take  1,000  students,  it  is  said  that  only 
about  600  of  them  appear  at  the  end  of  the  time.  So 
that  I  take  off  400  from  this  annual  number 
of  2,150,  and  that  leaves  us  a  residue  actually 
existing  in  London  of  1,750  students.  We  must 
also,  however,  take,  in  addition  to  that  number,  a 
certain  number  of  students  who  are  not  registered  in 
London,  but  who  come  into  London  for  part  of  their 
education.  I  add  50  for  that ;  that  makes  us  in  round 
numbers  1,800.  This  does  not  include  those  who 
register  at  the  University  of  London,  because 
I  cannot  tell  how  many  of  those  matriculate  in 
London  and  register  in  London,  but  go  away  to  study 
elsewhere  ;  but  they  can  easily  be  added  mentally  by 
anybody  who  wishes  to  do  so.  That,  as  I  say,  gives  us 
a  total  number  of  1,800  medical  students  actually  living 
in  London,  and  studying  at  any  given  moment  in  this 
great  metropolis.  I  believe  that  the  estimate  formed  by 
many  persons  associated  with  the  schools  is  that  there 
must  be  2,000 ;  but  I  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  inspector  of  anatomy,  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  receives 
returns  from  each  medical  school  of  the  number  of 
students  that  enter  for  dissection  (because  he  distri- 
butes the  subjects  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
numbers),  puts  the  total  at  1,500  or  1,600.  His 
estimate  is  lower  than  mine  ;  the  school  estimate  is 
higher  than  mine.  To  the  1,800  I  would  add  a  small 
number  of  those  who  register  from  the  University  of 
Loudon,  but  who  are  chiefly  scattered  at  different 
schools  throughout  the  country  ;  perhaps  one  might 
add  another  50  for  those,  but  I  prefer  to  adhere 
to  my  own  number  and  to  mention  the  correction. 
If  we  take  1,800  as  representing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  London,  how  do  we  arrive  at  the  number  of 
teachers  whom  they  have  ? — (See  Appendix,  No.  31.) 
Of  science  teachers  engaged  in  teaching  chemistry, 
physics,  and  so  on,  wc  have  a  total  of  about  60  in 
London,  at  the  different  medical  schools.  That  would 
give  us  an  average  of  five  science  teachers  to  each 


medical  school,  because  there  are  12  of  these  schools  in 
London,  including  the  Women's  school.  In  the  special 
departments  of  medical  science,  including  anatomy, 
physiology,  medical  and  surgical  pathology,  medicine, 
surgery,  and  midwifery,  and  the  various  specialties, 
such  as  children's  diseases,  ophthalmology,  diseases 
of  the  ear,  the  throat,  and  the  skin,  forensic  medicine, 
and  public  health,  I  find  that,  at  each  school,  there 
are  about  25  teachers  of  these  various  subjects.  As 
there  are  12  schools,  that  gives  300  teachers  in 
London ;  and  if  you  add  to  those  the  science  teachers, 
it  gives  360  teachers  in  the  medical  schools.  But 
I  strike  off  the  science  teachers,  and  then  I  leave 
the  number  of  proper  special  medical  teachers  at  300 
in  London.  I  confess  that  the  number  altogether 
surprised  me  when  I  worked  it  out:  but  that  is  the 
fact.  Now,  if  we  compare  the  number  of  medical 
teachers  in  London  and  the  number  in  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  it  gives  us  a  ratio  of  one  teacher  to  17  pupils 
in  Vienna,  and  in  Berlin  one  teacher  to  14  pupils, 
while  in  the  London  schools,  according  to  my  present 
figures,  the  ratio  is  1  teacher  to  6  pupils.  (See  Appen- 
dix, No.  32.)  There  is  a  teacher  or  an  under 
teacher,  as,  for  example,  a  person  who  teaches  the 
details  of  dissection,  a  demonstrator,  to  every  six 
students.  Some  may  say  that  we  have  too  many, 
but  the  difference  in  the  numbers  is  explained  in  this 
way  :  that  abroad  the  private  teachers  included  in 
the  list  also  lecture  to  large  classes,  and  therefore 
one  teacher  deals  with  a  large  number  of  students. 
But  our  system  is  that  we  have  assistant  teachers 
and  other  subordinate  teachers  under  them.  There 
is  sometimes  a  senior  professor,  a  junior  professor, 
and  a  demonstrator,  this  last  named  officer  being 
also  a  teacher,  and  a  more  important  teacher  one 
can  hardly  conceive.  He  is  the  man  who  does 
the  real  work ;  he  is  the  man  that  shows  the 
thing  that  he  is  talking  about.  The  lecturers  very 
often  teach  from  diagrams,  but  the  demonstrator  is 
the  man  who  says,  "  There  is  that  particular  nerve  ; 
"  see  how  it  twists  round  this  artery."  This  is  the 
man  who  gives  the  real  knowledge,  tt  is  not  merely 
the  number  of  schools  in  London,  nor  the  number 
of  schools  in  proportion  to  the  pupils;  it  is  not  the 
number  of  hospitals  ;  it  is  not  the  number  of  patients 
alone ;  it  is  the  detailed  character  of»  the  teaching. 
There  are  so  many  under  teachers,  they  are  legiti- 
mate teachers,  they  are  the  real  teachers  doing  the 
actual  contact-work  with  the  pupils.  That  it  is  which 
we  claim  specially  in  London  as  one  of  the  reasons 
why  a  teacher,  even  if  he  is  merely  a  demonstrator, 
.should  belong  to  our  faculty  just  as  much  as  the 
professor  who  delivers  the  set,  formal  lectures.  This 
is  the  essence  of  our  system,  that  we  should  include 
the  practical  teachers,  the  men  who  really  come  in 
contact  with  the  pupils'  minds ;  and  that  is  the  secret 
of  these  large  numbers.  Modify  them  a  little,  at 
pleasure,  but  it  will  still  be  found  that  the  proportion 
of  teachers  to  students  is  largely  in  favour  of  the 
London  schools  as  compared  with  any  other  univer- 
sity in  the  world ;  there  is  nothing  like  it  anywhere. 
This,  I  think,  rather  strengthens  what  has  been 
already  stated,  and  that  is  my  apology  for  introducing 
it. — Having  said  this,  I  need  not  add  more  than  com- 
paratively a  few  words  in  reference  to  our  own  scheme. 
First  of  all,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  simplest  and  the 
most  self-contained  scheme  that  is  presented  to  the 
notice  of  this  Commission.  It  looks  complicated  at 
first;  it  requires  to  be  examined  ;  but  a  little  fami- 
liarity with  it  on  the  part  of  those  especially  who 
understand  so  well  what  is  meant  by  university  teach- 
ing will,  I  think,  convince  them  that  it  is  the  simplest 
and  most  direct  scheme  for  carrying  out  these  views 
that  has  been  brought  before  the  Commission.  The 
other  two  schemes  do  not  approach  it  in  simplicity  and 
in  perfection.  Those  are  the  two  characters  upon  which 
I  will  dwell  particularly.  It  certainly  offers  a  complete 
solution  of  the  problem  of  university  teaching  and 
university  graduating  in  London.  It  admits  of  exten- 
sion and  of  expansion  to  an  unlimited  amount,  inasmuch 
as  the  addition  of  faculties  can  be  effected  by-and-byu. 
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Although    it  proposes    only  to    shirt  with  certain 
faculties,  the  admission  of  a  faculty  of  law  and  one  of 
theology  arc  certainly  questions  for  the  future,  as  also 
the  admission  of  a  faculty  of  fine  arts  and  that  of  a 
faculty  of  music.    I  see  nothing  to  hinder  the  aggre- 
gation of  faculties  to  this  scheme  in  the  future.  There 
is  some  difficulty  in  attaching  new  faculties  to  an  old 
university,  but  they  would  come  in  here  quite  easily ; 
and,  moreover,  each  faculty  would  have  its  own  board 
of  studies,  its  own  representation  on  the  governing 
body,  and  woidd  combine  with  all  the  other  faculties, 
so  as  to  associate  easily  with  them  and  join  in  a 
scheme  perfectly  in  harmony  witli  the  existing  arrange- 
ments.    So  far  as  I  can  judge  the  plan  which  we 
propose  appears  to  me,  at  all  events,  to  have  fewer 
internal  complicating  arrangements.     I  believe  that 
universal  experience  will  confirm  the  statement  that 
in  the  older  universities  if  a  new  idea  is  started  it 
is  liable  to  be  opposed  by  half  a  dozen  interests,  and 
at  last,  perhaps,  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion.    I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible,   with  an  organisation 
such  as  ours,  for  anything  of  that  kind  to  happen. 
I  may  not  be  a  genuine  prophet  here,  and  it  might 
happen,  we  are  all  fallible ;  but  it  seems  at  any  rate 
not  so  likely  to  happen  in  an  organisation  like  ours. 
Any  additional  faculty  can  come  in ;  there  is  place 
for  any  new  one  to  be  attached  to  it.    That,  I  think,  is 
one  of  the  collateral  advantages  of  the  scheme.  Then, 
it  goes  without  saying,  that  it  would  help  all  educa- 
tional effort  enormously,  more  directly  than  any  existing 
institution.    I  cannot  claim  for  our  own  scheme  that 
it  fulfils  all  the  wants  of  what  I  should  call  outside 
education ;  but  I  certainly  cannot  say  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  that  it  does  that  in  London.  It 
does  it  in  a  broad  way  for  the  whole  kingdom  and  for 
its  dependencies,  but  it  does  not  do  it  specially  for 
London,  and  less  and  less  for  London.    I  shall  per- 
haps' be  open  to  the  charge  of  repetition,  because  these 
advantages  have  already  been  laid  before  you,  and  the 
argument  has  not  been  refuted. — I  will  not  dwell 
again  upon  what  I  have  already  said  on  the  question 
of  finance,   because   here   University   College  and 
King's  College  have,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  their 
representatives,  ample  means  and  funds  for  starting 
what  they  propose  to  start.     They  would  need  future 
assistance ;   they   hope  to  get  it  by  donations,  by 
Government  grants,  and  so  on ;  but  they  have  ample 
means  of  starting  the  proposed  scheme.   That,  I  think, 
is  a  very  important  consideration. — Now  the  medical 
schools  have  been  represented  by  witnesses.    I  have 
not  read  all  the  evidence,  in  fact  I  have  only  skimmed 
here  and  there  a  little  of  it ;  but  I  can  see  that  some 
of  the  schools  are  in  favour  of  this  plan,  and  I  believe 
that  some  of  them  are  not.    I  wish  simply  to  point 
out  here  that  it  would,  I  believe,  be  very  much  to  their 
interest  if  they  would  all  come  in.    At  present  there 
is  rivalry,  and  great  jealousy,  especially  of  University 
College  and  King's  College  (I  am  obliged  to  mention 
these  things),  because  they  seem  to  be  unduly  repre- 
sented on  this  proposed  scheme.     But  they  are  re- 
presented exactly  like  the  others,  neither  more  nor 
less.    Yet  the  answer  to  that  is,  "  Oh  !  but  the  re- 
"  presentation  of  your  science  schools  and  art  schools 
"  will  overwhelm  us  in  the  general  governing  body, 
"  because  we   shall   only  be   represented   as  your 
"  medical  schools  will  also  be  represented."  I  may  say 
that  my  own  experience  would  go  to  show  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  science  and  art  schools  is  net 
to  favour  the  medical  schools,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  medical  school  at  University  College 
would  really  be  favoured  by  the  presence  of  members 
belonging  to  other  faculties  in  the  college.    I  do  not 
say  that  there  is  anything  like  a  feud,  far  from  it  j  but 
the  natural  tendency  is  for  certain  faculties  to  support 
their  own  subjects  and  not  other  subjects ;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that   the   representation  of  University 
College  or  King's   College   on   the  Senate   by  the 
faculties  of  those  two  bodies  would  at  all  affect 
them,  or  make  the  influence  of  the  medical  depart- 
ments  of  those   colleges   more   felt  than   the  in- 
fluence  of  the   medical   departments  of  any  other 


school  connected  with  this  new  university.  Then 
interests  are  on  different  lines,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve for  a  moment  that  there  would  be  any  ground 
for  apprehension  that  those  two  Colleges  would  have  a 
special  advantage,  because  these  two  bodies  would 
merely  represent  the  incorporators  or  founders  of  this 
new  institution.  If  any  large  medical  school  could 
show  that  it  had  the  same  capacity  and  instruments 
for  teaching  and  the  same  plan  of  teaching,  it  would 
immediately  come  in  as  such ;  but  avowedly  each  has 
only  one  faculty,  and  a  partial  science  faculty ;  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  supposed  evil  or  danger  to  them  exists 
in  the  formidable  way  which  they  represent.  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  is  a  foundation  for  it,  but  in  view  of 
the  breadth  of  this  scheme,  I  think  they  need  not  be 
afraid  of  it,  and  some  of  the  schools  are  evidently  not 
afraid  of  it.  Then  the  advantages  to  the  schools  seem  to 
me  to  overbalance  the  disadvantages.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  improvements  generally  originate  in  the  schools, 
and  therefore  the  schools  would  be  benefited  by  direct 
association  with  this  university.  I  have  already  dwelt 
upon  the  personal  combination  of  school-teachers,  and 
therefore  I  will  not  say  more  about  that.  I  think  I 
have  mentioned  that  it  would  be  a  means  of  bringing 
them  together,  and  not  separating  them,  as  they  are  now. 
The  bringing  together  of  the  schools  is  a  most  import- 
ant element  of  this  question.  One  of  the  great  defects 
in  London  is  the  separation  of  the  schools.  Indirectly 
they  are  connected,  because  they  tram  men  for  a  common 
object,  but  they  have  no  direct  and  combined  voice  in  the 
training.  They  have  indirect  connexions  with  the  Royal 
Colleges,  but  they  have  no  direct  connexion  with  those 
bodies.  Some  of  the  older  teachers  are  on  those  govern- 
ing bodies,  and  they  may  represent  anything  they  like 
at  the  governing  body,  but  they  do  not  sit  there  with 
school  authority.  In  the  system  of  the  new  university 
they  would  sit  on  the  governing  body,  with  authority  ; 
they  would  have  an  organic  place  and  situation  in  the 
university,  and  not  merely  an  accidental  one,  when 
they  chose  to  come  forward.  It  is  occasionally  very 
difficult  to  come  forward  with  new  ideas,  because  they 
clash  with  the  old  ones ;  and  hence  there  is  an  obstruc- 
tiveness  in  the  present  system  which  there  would  not, 
I  think,  be  in  the  new  system.  For  example,  take 
the  materials  and  means  of  teaching  in  London,  the 
differences  between  the  forms  of  the  schools,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teaching,  the  largeness  or  smallness  of  the 
hospitals,  or  where  they  have  cases  of  this  kind  or  of 
the  other.  For  example,  in  the  East  End  of  London 
accidents  prevail  ;  in  the  West  End  of  London  diseases 
prevail.  If  one  goes  to  the  London  Hospital  or  Guy's 
Hospital,  one  will  find  more  fractures  received  in  a 
week  than  are  usually  received  in  a  month  at  my  own 
hospital ;  but  you  find  relatively  fewer  diseases.  The 
diseases,  I  find,  come  to  the  West  End  hospitals,  and 
the  accidents  in  a  larger  proportion  to  the  East  End 
hospitals.  Why  should  not  both  be  utilised  generally  'i 
Why  should  there  not  be  a  combination  of  the  schools 
and  of  the  teaching  power  of  the  hospitals  ?  It  would  be 
to  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  the  profession,  is  to  be 
defended  upon  every  possible  ground,  and  I  think  could 
not  be  opposed  by  any  broad-minded  man.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  conflicting  interests,  but  they  could  be  recon- 
ciled. The  new  university  would  be  the  very  means  of 
smoothing  down  these  differences  between  the  schools. 
It  would  bring  the  teachers  into  relation  with  each 
other  in  an  organic  way  ;  they  would  feel  that  they 
belonged  to  one  body,  and  not  to  many  bodies,  and 
there  would  be  an  opening  for  the  utilisation  of 
the  different  advantages  at  different  hospitals,  which 
now  are  dissipated.  It  would  also  bring  in  the 
skin  hospitals  and  other  hospitals  where  special 
diseases  are  treated.  In  that  way  the  material  of 
London  of  which  we  boast  and  are  naturally  very 
proud,  but  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  utilised 
as  it  ought  to  be,  would  then  be  utilised  in  a  much 
better  degree.  Students  could  have  circulating  rickets 
and  perambulating  privileges,  so  that  at  certain  definite 
times  they  might  go  to  certain  definite  institutions. 
Now,  that  is  not  so,  they  are  shut  out.  A  man  from 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  has  no  right  to  come  and 
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see  the  operations  at  University  College  Hospital, 
although  there  may  be  an  operation  there  which  will 
only  perhaps  occur  once  say  in  a  twelvemonth.  He  may 
come  in  as  a  matter  of  favour,  no  doubt.    What  I  Avant 
to  see  is  the  general  utilisation  of  the  great  means  that 
we  possess  in  London.    I  believe  that  this  scheme  of 
ours  for  combining  and  harmonising  all  teaching  power 
in  London  would  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  as  to  recipro- 
city which  exist  now,  and  would  facilitate  the  diffusion 
of  special  advantages  over  the  whole  number  of  students 
in  London.  There  is  a  combination  and  reciprocity  now 
in  one  particular  little  society  which  illustrates  this  point 
very  well,  and  that  is  a  society  which  is  called  the 
Association  of  Anatomical  Teachers,  founded  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  getting  a  due  supply  of  bodies  to  each 
individual  school.    It  was  found  that  jealousies  and 
animosities  arose,  which  perhaps  were  groundless,  be- 
cause this  school  was  getting  more  than  its  share  and 
that  another  was  getting  less.    This  went  on  so  long 
that  the  inspector  of  anatomy  was  perfectly  worried 
with  accusations  of  partiality,  of  neglect  of  his  duty,  of 
wrong  distribution,  and  all  sorts  of  complaints.  This 
was  an  example  of  the  result  of  what  I  should  call  the 
severance  of  the  schools.    "What  has  happened  ?  The 
anatomical  teachers  of  London  have  formed  an  associa- 
tion for  themselves.    No  doubt  this  is  the  way  in 
which  we  do  things  in  England.    When  we  find  an 
evil  existing,  if  we  have  not  an  authority  to  put  it 
right,  we  put  it  right  ourselves.    It  may  be  said  in 
reply,  "  Why  not  let  the  teaching  material  of  London 
"  put  itself  right,  and  do  not  let  us  have  any  inter- 
"  ference  by  a  new  university."    But  that  is  quite  a 
different  question,  and  there  are  greater  difficulties  here. 
These  teachers  formed  an  association  of  the  different 
schools  and  subscribed  to  a  common  fund  for  the  pay- 
ments which  are,  of  course,  necessary  for  the  reception 
and  distribution  of  bodies  for  anatomical  purposes. 
Each  school  is  represented  in  the  association  by 
its  teacher  of  anatomy ;  they  give  to  each  other 
freely  and  frankly  the  number  of  students  that  they 
have ;  and  they  have  an  organised  method  of  distri- 
bution,   so    that    there    is   no   partiality,   but  the 
distribution  of  material  is   absolutely   fair   and  in 
harmony  with  the  wants  of  the  different  schools  so 
far  as  these  can  be  supplied.    That  is  an  example  of 
what  I  think  this  teaching  university  would  bring 
about  as  a  matter  of  course  in  every  department.  The 
teachers  in  each  department  would  meet  in  the  facul- 
ties, and  would  represent  each  other  on  the  boards  ; 
and  it  is  utterly  impossible,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that 
any  subject  would  arise  which  would  be  likely  to  excite 
rivalry  or  jealousy,  but  whatever  was  brought  forward 
would  be  immediately  settled  by  this  organisation. 
I  mention  this  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  combination 
of  the  schools  of  London,  and  to  show  how  desirable 
it  is  that  they  should  imitate  the  example  of  my  ana- 
tomical friends  (because  I  have  been  a  teacher  of 
anatomy  as  well  as  of  surgery)  and  should  combine 
the  schools  bodily  in  a  university  like  that  which  we 
propose.    They  would  have  an  organised  combination. 
There  is  one  reservation  that  I  have  to  make.  I  am  just 
informed  officially  that  there  is  one  medical  school  that 
has  not  joined  the  society  in  question.    I  can  only  say 
that  I  most  profoundly  regret  it.    I  was  not  aware  of 
it,  but  the  exception  strengthens  the  rule.    I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  rule  is  an  admirable  one,  and  as  there  is 
only  one  school  out  of  the  twelve  which  declines  to 
join,  I  go  with  the  majority. — I  will  not  dwell  long 
upon  what  are  called   objections   to    the  teaching 
university  ;  but  if  it  is  objected  that  one  will  be 
adding  to  the  number  of  universities,  the  objection  is 
overpowered  by  the  fact  that  Scotland  has  four  uni- 
versities already,  whereas  London  with  a  larger  popu- 
lation has  not  one  university  really  for  itself.    It  has 
a  university  in  London, but  not  a  university  for  London. 
This  objection  to  adding  to  the  number  of  universities 
is  quite  a  futile  objection.    We  have  already  had  the 
Victoria  University  added.    Has  that  clone  any  harm  ? 
Somebody  may  say,  "  It  i  uns  away  with  men  from  our 
schools;"  but  probably  that  is  a  good  thing,  though  it 
may  seem  to  be  a  harm  to  any  particular  school,  say 


to  my  own  college.    I  find  that  some  teachers  com- 
plain that  the  Victoria  University  is  running  away 
with  their  men,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  really 
a  harm.    The  diffusion  of  the  teaching  power  is  a 
good  thing.    But  what  we  contend  is,  that  the  claim 
to  have  a  university  in  London  infinitely  outweighs 
the  possible  supposition  and  imagination  of  any  harm 
that  can  accrue  from  it.    I  have  been  asked,  How 
about  the  Medical  Council?    Will  the  new  university, 
if  established,  have  a  representative  on  the  Medical 
Council  ?    Not  unless  it  is  ordered  by  Parliament. 
The  organisation  of  the  Medical  Council  is  complete 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament.    There  is  no  power  to  add 
to  the  number  of  members  of  the  Medical  Council  simply 
because  a  university  is  created,  unless  that  is  enacted 
in  its  charter  or  by  Act  of  Parliament.    But  would 
there  be  any  harm  in  it  ?   There  was  no  harm  in  adding 
the  Manchester  Victoria  University;  there  was  no  harm 
in  multiplying  the  number  of  members  given  to  the 
Scotch  universities.    The  four  universities  in  Scotland 
were  linked  into  pairs,  and  they  took  alternately  the 
right  of  electing  to  the  council.    Now  each  university 
gets  its  own  nominee,  and  there  is  no  harm  in  that. 
There  is  no  harm  in  adding  another  member  to  the 
Medical  Council.    It  consists  of  thirty  members  now, 
and  an  addition  of  one  member  would  be  of  no  conse- 
quence, nor,  indeed,  would  the  addition  of  four  or  five 
other  members.    It  would  add  to  the  expense,  but 
that  might  be  met  by  diminishing  the  fees.    We  know 
that  addition  to  members  is  a  very  serious  point  in  the 
way  of  management  of  business ;  but  that  has  been 
partly  met  since  I  became  President,  by  having  the 
council  split  up  into  committees  which  do  preparatory 
work.  So  that  I  do  not  think  the  addition  to  the  Medical 
Council  is  worth  mentioning,  although  it  has  been 
mentioned  to  the  Commission.    I  do  not  think,  there- 
fore, that  I  have  anything  more  to  say  regarding  the 
teaching  university,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
naturally  be  asked  of  me  (though  it  is  a  part  of  the 
subject  upon  which  I  must   now  dissociate  myself 
from  the  teaching  university,  and  speak  entirely  for 
myself)  whether  I  have  any  views  with  regard  to  the 
University  of  London  movement  or  the  movement  of 
the  Royal  Colleges.    I  do  not  know  whether  the  Com- 
mission would  like  to  hear  me  upon  those  points,  but 
if  so,  I  desire  to  speak  now  entirely  as  an  individual 
and  not  as  a  representative  of  the  teaching  university. 

1740.  I  understood  from  you  that  you  did  not 
altogether  adopt  the  views  of  Sir  George  Young,  and 
that  you  were  in  favour  of  some  modifications  of  the 
scheme  ? — Merely  in  one  or  two  details. 

1741.  It  is  so  much  a  matter  of  detail  that  you  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  press  it? — It  is  merely 
matter  of  detail.    I  have  already  mentioned  the  re- 
presentation of  schools.     It  is  better  to  show  the 
difference  if  it  exists.    There  is  one  difference  pre- 
vailing as  to  how  the  schools   could  possibly  be 
represented  on  the  governing  body  of  the  teaching 
university.    Some  think  that  they  cannot  be  repre- 
sented or.  account  of  their  numbers.     That  they 
ought  to  be  represented  in  some  fashion,  directly  or 
indirectly,  everybody  agrees  ;  that  they  ought  to  have 
a  representation,  somehow  or  other,  on  the  council,  is 
generally  admitted.     But  very  many  persons  think 
that  their  views  would  be  represented  with  sufficient 
distinctness  through  the  two  Royal  Colleges,  which  we 
hope  will  come  in,  or,  if  not,  through  the  teachers 
who  would  be  on  the  Council ;  for  those  teachers  will 
certainly  come  from  the  medical  schools  of  London, 
and  they  will  be  able  to  represent  the  views  of  their 
schools.    Therefore  we  hold  that  the  schools  will  be 
represented  in  that  fashion.    The  objection  to  their 
being  represented  directly  is  that  it  would  increase 
the  number  of  the  governing  body  to  an  unmanageable 
extent.    But  there  are  ways  of  getting  over  that 
difficulty.    For  example,  the  schools,  independently  of 
the  accidental  or  indirect  representation,  which  they 
would  undoubtedly  get,  might  lie  represented  in  some 
particular  way.    The  twelve  schools  might  send  iwu 
or  three  members,  and  the  election  of  those  nominees 
might  be  arranged  in  some  such  way  that  the  voices 
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uf  the  schools  would  be  heard.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  would  satisfy  them,  but  that  is  one  way 
of  getting  over  the  difficulty.  They  might  be  grouped 
iu  couples,  or  in  threes  or  fours.  They  might  have  a 
certain  limited  number  of  representatives ;  but  to 
represent  all  of  them  seems  to  many  minds  likely  to  add 
to  the  Council  such  large  numbers  as  to  make  it  not  a 
good  governing  body.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
highest  governing  body  must  be  restricted  within  cer- 
tain limits  for  working  purposes.  I  do  not  think  that 
those  who  promote  tlie  teaching  university  have  yet 
been  in  actual  contact  with  the  representatives  of 
King's  College  aud  University  College;  we  have  had 
no  conference  at  which  that  subject  has  been  fully 
discussed  and  settled;  therefore  that  is  one  little  point 
of  divergence  that  I  mention.  It  is  a  detail,  but  it  is  a 
very  important  one,  no  doubt.  There  might  also  be 
different  views  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  two  Royal 
Colleges  should  be  represented  in  the  university,  and  as 
to  the  kind  of  invitation  that  should  be  given  to  them. 
Now,  if  you  please,  I  will  say  what  I  really  think 
about  the  proposed  changes  in  the  present  University 
of  London.  It  is  my  duty  to  say  it ;  but  it  must 
be  understood  that  this  is  entirely  my  individual 
opinion. 

1742.  I  conceive  that  you  are  not  restricted  to  that 
which  you  may  desire  to  say  in  your  representative 
character,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  indi- 
vidual opinion  ? — I  have  hitherto  spoken  entirely  on 
behalf  of  the  body  which  has  sent  me  here ;  now  I 
speak  simply  for  myself.  With  regard  to  the  plan 
of  the  University  of  London,  of  course  I  know 
something  about  i:  from  having  been  at  the  con- 
ferences, and  I  have  told  you  already  that  their  co- 
operation was  really  sought  for  by  us,  but  that  we 
failed  to  obtain  it.  If  I  take  the  point  of  view  of  an 
individual,  I  would  say  that  I  am  afraid  that  a  com- 
bination would  spoil  the  organisation  of  both.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  they  have  a  great  function,  that 
they  have  performed  it  most  admirably,  and  that  they 
can  reform  themselves  in  their  own  way  and  by  their 
own  councils;  and  I  think  that  it  is  better  for 
them  to  have  that  liberty,  especially  as  I  see  as 
an  outsider  that  there  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  themselves  :  Convocation,  against 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  against  Convocation,  and  divi- 
sions within  both.  It  appears  to  me  that  they 
should  work  out  their  own  changes,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  scheme  of  a  teaching  university  that 
would  interpose  any  difficulty  or  obsi ruction  in  their 
way  ;  but  I  think,  as  an  individual  watcher  of  these 
events,  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  occupy 
their  own  ground,  to  promote  their  own  destiny,  and  to 
increase  their  facilities  for  doing  good.  They  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  they  ought  to  increase 
their  facilities  for  doing  good,  and  they  would  be 
enabled  to  do  it  without  hindrance  from  the  new  uni- 
versity. There  is  room  for  the  two  institutions,  and  I 
believe  that  each  would  go  on  growing  side  by  side 
with  the  other.  If  I  were  asked  for  any  special  illus- 
tration of  my  view,  I  should  say  that  I  believe  the 
establishment  of  this  new  university  would  favour 
very  largely  the  opportunities  that  are  now  not  offered 
to  poor  men.  The  distinguished  students  who  -begin 
in  the  new  university  will  do  so  because  the  means 
will  be  at  their  door  ;  the  opportunity  of  study 
throughout  their  student  life  will  be  within  their  reach, 
without  their  leaving  their  homes.  Their  means  at 
first  might  be  limited,  but  friends  might  sacrifice 
something  for  a  clever  youth.  He  would  come  into  the 
new  teaching  university,  he  would  gain  distinctions 
there  ;  and  then,  either  his  parents,  or  his  friends,  or 
some  patron,  or  an  institution,  the  city  guilds,  or  some 
particular  corporation  would  say  "If  you  represent 
"  to  us  that  the  youth  is  a  very  distinguished  student,  he 
"  shall  not  be  content  with  the  teaching  university,  he 
"  shall  go  to  Cambridge  or  to  Oxford,  or  to  the  Uni- 
"  versity  of  London."  I  believe  we  should  feed  the 
University  of  London.  I  cannot  see  but  what  that 
would  certainly  happen  ;  it  happens  now  constantly 
that  one  university  feeds  another  by  a  process  of  selec- 
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tion  of  the  most  distinguished  students  ;  the  Scotch 
universities  feed  Cambridge,  and  so  on.  I  believe 
that  in  a  real  teaching  University  for  London  offering 
facilities  for  poorer  persons  who  never  would 
have  had  an  idea  of  spending  so  much  money  as 
to  go  in  primarily  for  the  University  of  London, 
many  would  come  to  obtain  the  qualifications  of  our 
university,  aud  would  then  pass  on  by  help  given  to 
them,  because  they  were  highly  cultivated,  polished, 
clever,  intelligent  youths.  I  believe  that  would  happen, 
and  I  think  that  one  university  in  that  way  would 
back  up  the  other  and  support  it,  and  so  do  a  great 
deal  of  good.  I  cannot  think  that  there  would  be 
any  harm  in  it.  Then  a  question  which  is  often 
started  is  the  question  of  rivalry.  Well,  rivalry  ought 
not  to  enter  into  the  matter,  if  it  is  to  be  a  downward 
rivalry  of  tests,  or  a  rivalry  of  fees  ;  but  rivalry  in 
education  is  a  good  thing.  Already  the  mere  agitation 
of  the  subject  by  the  Association  has  done  good  to  the 
University  of  London  ;  the  rivalry  of  an  actual  uni- 
versity would  do  more  good.  If  it  enabled  them  to 
crush  the  teaching  university,  so  much  the  better  ;  it 
would  deserve  to  be  crushed.  But  the  chances  are 
that  the  two  universities  would  help  each  other  very 
much,  certainly  in  the  way  of  feeding  the  existing  Uni- 
versity of  London  by  London  pupils,  for  that  is  the 
point ;  their  London  pupits  are  now  fading  away,  white 
their  outside  pupils  are  increasing  in  number.  I  believe 
that  the  teaching  university  would  not  detract  from 
them,  but  would  supply  the.n  with  material  in  the  way 
that  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience 
that  that  really  does  happen,  and  that  two  good  institu- 
tions never  hurt  one  another,  but  do  good  to  one 
another.  I  shrink  from  any  plan  of  combination  or 
absorption  into  the  Umver.-ity  of  London,  as  likely 
to  harm  the  work  that  is  attempted  to  be  set  on 
foot  by  what  I  trust  may  be  established,  viz.,  a  teach- 
ing university.  That  is,  as  1  have  already  stated,  my 
confirmed  opinion. — With  regard  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  aud  Physicians,  that 
again  is  even  a  more  delicate  subject  for  me  to  speak 
on ;  but  I  am  merely  going  to  give  my  own  views  on 
the  matter.  When  their  scheme  was  first  started,  it 
did  not  commend  itself  to  my  private  judgment.  It 
was  started  merely  with  a  view  of  giving  a  title. 
That  was  very  soon  abandoned,  aud  it  came  nearer  to 
my  idea  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  title  should  be 
given  on  some  conditions  of  further  examination  and 
some  evidence  of  general  culture.  But  when  I  come 
to  examine  the  organisation  of  the  two  bodies  which 
propose  to  institute  this  new  degree,  I  find  that  neither 
of  them  are  teaching  bodies.  They  have  a  certain 
number  of  lectures  given  in  their  halls,  and  I  know 
that  an  idea  has  been  started  that  they  may  teach  on 
the  Embankment ;  but  that  idea  is  not  yet  carried  out ; 
there  may  be  great  opposition  to  it,  and  it  would  only 
be  practial  in  the  field  which  it  would  propose  to  cover. 
If  the  two  Colleges,  the  examining  bodies,  trespass  on 
the  ground  of  the  London  medical  schools  (which 
this  teaching  university  would  never  do,  but  would 
encourage  them),  they  will  raise  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  schools.  Why  should  two  Colleges  which  now 
grant  professional  diplomas  on  examination  to  men 
who  are  educated  in  the  schools,  trench  upon  the 
position  of  those  schools  and  assume  to  be  able  to  give 
a  degree  as  teachers  ?  They  are  not  teachers,  within 
those  colleges.  They  may  be  excellent  examiners  ; 
indeed  they  are  admirable  examiners  ;  but  as  they  do 
not  teajh  as  well  as  examine,  I  think  they  would  be 
rather  encroaching  upon  the  province  of  a  true  uni- 
versity if  they  gave  degrees.  I  may  perhaps  here 
mention,  incidentally,  a  letter  which  1  received  from 
a  yery  eminent  University  Professor  in  Ireland,  who 
writes,  "  By  all  means  have  your  teaching  university, 
"  but  by  no  means  allow  the  authorities  constituted 
"  for  giving  diplomas  to  give  a  degree,  and  so  to  come 
"  into  collision  with  a  genuine  university  idea."  I 
would  next  point  out  that  the  present  proposal  of  the 
two  Colleges  is  something  very  different  indeed  from 
what  it  commenced  in.  They  now  propose  not  to 
grant  the  degree  directly,  but  to  grant  it  hrough  a 
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body  constructed  ont  of  their  own  governing  bodies 
to  be  called  a  Senate.    But  still,  as  they  are  not 
teaching  bodies,  it  would,  therefore,  be  another  non- 
teaching  body  giving  a  degree.    I  think  it  is  a  proper 
thing  that  a  non-teaching  body  should  give  a  diploma, 
or  a  license  to  practice,  and  should  stand  beiween  the 
teachers  and  the  public,  before;  a  candidate  has  autho- 
rity to  deal  with  Her  Majesty's  liege  subjects,  in 
caring  for  their  limbs  and  lives;  in  fact,  that  is  its 
reason  of  existence,  its  raison  d'etre;  for  it  stands 
between  the  Crown,  as  representing  the  nation,  and 
the  teachers,  to  see  that  nobody  can  practice  medicine 
or  surgery  who  does  not  possess  a  certain  qualification. 
But  that  does  not  imply  that  such  a  body  should  have 
the  power  to  grant  a  degree.    That  is,  in  my  mind,  a 
totally  distinct  thing.    Then  I  think  that  by  granting 
a  degree  the  College   of  Surgeons  might  possibly 
depreciate  its  own  titles.     What  would  happen  if 
practically  the  same  authority  gave  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  the  title  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine  or  Doctor  of  Medicine  ?    Would  he  ever 
call  himself  after  that  a  member  of  the  Boyal  College 
of  Surgeons  ?    Should  we  not  be  really  depreciating 
our  own  degrees  ?    And  when  we  come  to  the  Fellow- 
ship there  is  a  more  obvious  ground  of  collision.  The 
Fellowship  of  the  College  at  the  present  moment  is  a 
guarantee  of  very  high  qualifications,  and  it  is  a  kind 
of  passport  to  the  highest  hospital  surgical  appoint- 
ments ;  but  if  we  create  a  Mastership  in  Surgery  side 
by  side  with  that,  what  is  to  become  of  our  Fellow- 
ship ?    It  appears  to  me  that  we  should  incur  great 
danger  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  if  we  did  this.  1 
leave  the  College  of  Physicians  to  represent  them- 
selves; but  looking  at  the  proposal  as  a  representative 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  as  belonging  to  it  as 
a  Member  and  as  a  Fellow,  and  as  having  been  its 
President,  I  must  say  that  I  do  regard  with  consider- 
able anxiety  the  result  of  a  scheme  which  would  place 
in  its  hands  the  power  that  would  relatively  lower  the 
position  of  its  present  Members  and  Fellows.    I  think 
it  is  a  very  serious  question  for  us.    I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  ever  been  put  forward  in  that  way  before 
the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.    And  why  ? 
Because  when  we,  as  the  teaching  association,  desired  to 
have  a  conference  with  them,  though  they  acknow- 
ledged our  communication  veiy  politely,  they  said  that 
they  were  engaged  upon  a  scheme  of  their  own,  and  it 
would  only  have  led  to  great  waste  of  time  to  have  joined 
at  that  moment  in  any  discussion  with  them  ;  but  I  do 
trust  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  in  some  way  of  conferring  with  that 
Council,  and    of  seeing  whether   they   cannot  be 
brought  into  our  scheme.    In  now  speaking  my  own 
individual  opinion,  I  believe  that  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posal would  be  to  depreciate  our  own  titles  ;  it  would 
be  an  acknowledgment  that  a  man  wanted  something 
more  than  the  Fellowship  of  our  college,  that  he 
wanted  our  Mastership  in  Surgery  to  make  him  a 
better  man.    Now  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  right. 
Let  other  medical  institutions  compete  with  us,  but 
do  not  let  us  create  a  new  Mastership  in  Surgery 
ourselves  which  is  to  compete  with  our  own  title.  It 
is  my  individual  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  very  serious 
blunder  if  we  did  that.    Then  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Council  of  the  College  is  only  inci- 
dentally representative  of  such  persons  as  we  wish  to 
l>e  fully  represented,    ft  represents,  no  doubt,  on  its 
own  body,  the  highest  teachers,  but  they  are  the  oldest 
teachers,  and  it  is  not  always  an  advantage  to  commit 
a  question  of  a  novel  kind  to  the  hands  of  the  oldest 
teachers.    We  want  young  blood  for  an  institution  of 
t  his  kind.    Although  I  he  Council  of  the  College  docs 
represent  the  highest  teachers  and  the  most  experi- 
enced men,  some  of  those  Councillors  have  ceased  to 
teach.   New  ideas,  new  subjects,  new  movements  have 
and  will  come  in,  and  I  think  our  Council  is  not  the 
best  litted  to  regulate  further  movements  as  we  con- 
template here.   Then  again  the  Council  of  the  College, 
although  it  has  a  great  number  of  persons  on  it  that 
are  really  representative  teachers  of  the  highest  kind, 
is  not  chosen  specially  on  those  grounds  ;  but  in  the 


organisation  of  this  university  for  London  everything 
would  be  formulated  for  proper  teaching ;  that  would 
be  the  end  and  object  of  the  whole  plan.     In  the 
College  of  Surgeons  the  Council  is  elected  for  different 
purposes  (I  am  confining  myself  now  entirely  to  my 
own  college,  and  will  not  say  a  word  about  the  College  of 
Physicians).    Many  members  are  elected  because  they 
are  considered  to  be  good  men  of  business,  who  will 
carry  on  and  watch  the  financial  affairs  of  the  College, 
which  are  becoming  very  important.    The  enormous 
bequest  which  was  left  to  the  College  by  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson,  amounting  to  nearly  200,000/.,  requires  very 
careful  management;  and  probably  more  and  more 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  will  be  elected  specially, 
not  because  they  are  educationists,  but  because  they 
are  perfect  men  of  business,  and  have  a  far-seeing 
glance  as  to  what  will  happen  this  way  and  that  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  funds.    Then  again, 
a  certain  number  are  chosen  from  the  provinces.  Out 
of  24  at  the  present  moment  there  are  four  members 
of  the  Council  who  come  from  the  provinces,  and  who 
are  not  London  men  proper.    They  really  ought  not, 
in  my  opinion,  to  have  any  voice  (I  speak  very 
frankly)  in  the  management  of  an  educational  institu- 
tion intended  for  London  itself.    They  may  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  because  that  is 
a  broad  institution  which  tests  and  qualifies  a  man  to 
practice  all  over  the  Kingdom  ;  but  that  they  should 
have  a  voice  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  electing 
the  council  of  a  teaching  university,  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  anomaly.    One  of  these  gentlemen  comes  from 
Norfolk,  and  he  has  no  connexion  with  any  complete 
teaching  in-titution.     The  other  three  come  from 
centres  in  the  provinces  that  are  either  directly  con- 
nected with  an  existing  university,  or  else  will  be  con- 
nected with  a  university.    Two  of  them  already  belong 
to  the  Victoria  or  Manchester  University,  because 
they  hold  office  in  the  Liverpool  schools ;  the  other 
one  belongs  to  a  Birmingham  school,  and  Birmingham 
is  no  doubt  seeking  to  obtain  a  university,  and  I  wish 
it  may  succeed ;  I  have  no  feeling  of  opposition  to  that; 
I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  you  cannot  do 
harm  by  multiplying  universities  if  they  are  good,  not 
if  they  are  bad.    Now  those  three  gentlemen,  repre- 
senting, on  the  College  of  Surgeons,  important  con- 
stituencies, do  good  there  in  the  present  view  of  things ; 
but  to  ascribe  to  them  any  voice  directly  or  indirectly, 
even  the  smallest  particle  of  a  voice,  in  managing  a 
teaching  university  for  London,  seems  to  me  to  be 
entirely  wrong.    Therefore  that  is  another  reason  why 
I  see  that  there  would  be  great  weakness  in  allowing 
the  College  of  Surgeons  with  the  College  of  Physicians 
to  constitute  a  body  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  degree. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  our  own  existing 
titles,  and  I  think  that  the  constitution  of  our  college, 
at  any  rate,  is  not  such  as  to  make  it  desirable  tha 
its  24  Councillors  should  constitute  half  of  a  Senate 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  a  special  degree  which  is 
not  a  college  title,  but  which  is  a  university  title.  I 
think  ihey  are  quite  unsuitable  for  that.    It  may  be 
said  perhaps  by  some  of  my  friends,  "  Why  have  you 
"  not  urged  all  this  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? " 
At  two  early  meetings  I  indicated  certain  of  these 
views.;  and,  moreover,  I  foretold,  what  has  happened, 
that  if  the  English  colleges  obtained  a  graduating 
power,  the  similar  colleges  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
would  demand  it,  and  so  the  distinctive  virtue  of  a 
degree  would  be  extinguished  by  its  universal  usurpa- 
tion and  possession.    But  I  found  myself  in  such  at' 
extraordinary  minority  that  it  was  useless  to  go  on ; 
it  would  have  been  mere  loss  of  time.    So  I  have 
simply  sat  quite  quiet;  but  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
scheme.     In  order  to  show,  however,  that  I  have 
some  anxiety  to  obtain  the  ultimate  co-operation  of 
the  two  Colleges,  there  is  one  more  document  which  I 
wish  to  put  in,  and  that  is  a  circular  which  I  framed 
for  the  executive  committee  of  the  association  to  try 
and  explain  to  the  individual  members  of  the  Council 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  what  the  possible  relations 
of  that  body  might  be  with  the  new  university.  We 
have  had  no  proper  conference  with  them  because,  as  1 
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have  already  stated,  they  were  engaged  on  their  own 
plan,  and  it  was  quite  understood  that  that  was  not 
the  right  moment  for  them  to  confer  with  us ;  but  I 
do  trust  that  the  moment  will  arrive  when  we  may 
find  that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  conference 
with  those  Colleges  to  see  whether  they  cannot  co- 
operate in  a  substantial  way  with  the  Association  or 
with  the  new  university.  This  is  a  letter  in  which  I 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  College  of  Surgeons 
might  take  a  certain  position  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
posed university,  and  I  should  very  much  like  to  be 
permitted  to  have  that  printed  {the  same  was  delivered 
in,  see  Appendix,  No.  33).  I  will  not  take  up  your 
time  now  by  going  into  the  details  of  it  ;  indeed, 
they  might  now  require  some  change.  I  believe 
myself  that  on  some  such  grounds  as  these,  or  on 
other  grounds  which  should  be  matter  of  discussion 
and  deliberation,  it  is  possible  that  we  might  obtain 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges  in 


our  scheme.  Of  course  they  may  go  on  with  their 
own  scheme,  and  if  they  get  it,  what  will  happen  ? 
That  will  not  imply  the  retirement  of  our  Association 
from  the  field.  I  do  not  know  whether  our  friends  in 
the  two  Colleges  will  persevere;  but  certainly  I  can 
pledge  the  Association  that  it  will  go  on  agitating  for 
something  better  than  their  plan,  and  I  think  it  is 
right  that  it  should  be  faithful  to  its  priuc'ples  and 
should  try  and  obtain  something  more  than  a  mere 
collegiate  degree,  that  is  to  say,  a  genuine  university 
degree. — I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  I  hope  the 
Royal  Commission  will  be  enabled  to  do  something 
towards  bringing  us  together.  Of  course  I  cannot 
tell  what  may  be  in  your  minds,  and  I  do  not  ask  to 
know;  but  if  an,"  opportunity  can  be  afforded  for 
inducing  the  Colleges  to  meet  us  in  conference  upon 
this  subject,  so  that  some  harmonious  result  may  be 
arrived  at,  I  shall  be  truly  glad. 
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The  witness  withdrew. 


The  Reverend  Henry  Wa.ce.  D.D.,  further  examined. 


1743.  (Chairman.)  I  find  that  Lord  Selborne  had 
anticipated  that  there  would  be  a  desire  on  the  pari  of 
those  representing  the  t  wo  colleges  to  reply  upon  the 
matters  that  have  been  brought  before  us? — That  is 
the  case,  and  Sir  George  Young  and  I  are  here  for 
that  purpose ;  but  Mr.  Rotton  has  been  asked  by  the 


joint  conference  of  the  two  councils  to  make  a  state- 
ment in  reply  in  conjunction  witli  us  and  before  us 
if  you  will  kindly  permit  him  to  do  so. 

1744.  You  think  it  would  be  more  convenient  that 
he  should  be  heard  before  you  ? — If  you  please. 


Rev.  H.  Wacc, 
D.D 


Mr.  John  Francis  Rotton,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  further  examined. 


1745.  (  Chairman.)  We  understand  that  you  desire  to 
make  a  further  statement  to  the  Commission  ? — I  am  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  University  College,  and  I  was 
one  of  the  persons  appointed  by  that  body  to  represent 
them  before,  the  Commission.  The  evidence  taken 
before  the  Commission  has  already  run  to  such  a 
length  that  I  have  thought  there  might  be  some  danger 
of  the  main  grounds  on  which  the  two  colleges, 
University  College  and  King's  College,  who  have 
petitioned  for  the  creation  of  the  Albert  University, 
rest  their  case,  being  lost  sight  of.  I  would  therefore 
ask  simply  to  be  permitted  to  restate  those  grounds 
very  shortly.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  especially 
desirable  at  the  present  stage,  because  I  think  that 
this  statement  will  show  that  the  colleges  can  not, 
consistently  with  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are 
proceeding,  accept  any  of  the  suggested  reforms  of 
the  University  of  London  either  as  a  satisfaction  of 
their  demands  or  as  a  sufficient  provision  of  a  univer- 
sity for  London.  The  two  colleges,  University  College 
and  King's  College  possess  a  staff  and  appliances  for 
giving  the  highest  education.  As  regards  general 
scientific  education,  they  are  the  only  two  institutions 
in  London  that  can  make  that  claim.  As  regards  a 
strictly  medical  education  others  of  the  medical  schools 
have  a  similar  position.  They  desire  the  formation  of 
the  Albert  University  because,  as  they  say,  their 
success  is  hindered,  the  number  of  their  students  is 
diminished,  and  the  efficiency  of  their  teaching  is 
lessened  by  their  not  having  power  to  grant  degrees 
to  their  own  students,  who  have  therefore  either 
to  apply  for  degrees  to  the  University  of  London 
or  they  forego  taking  degree  altogether.  A  students 
course  is  not  considered  as  complete,  he  is  not 
considered  to  have  been  successful,  unless  he  has 
attained  a  degree ;  and  anything  that  lessens  the  value 
of  the  degree  which  students  at  a  particular  college 
can  take,  diminishes  the  attractiveness  of  that  college 
for  students,  and  probably  diminishes  the  number  of 
students  who  come  to  it.  The  degrees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  do  not  connote  that  the  student  has 
had  any  systematic  course  of  instruction.  They 
may  be  taken  by  persons  who  have  had  no  such 
who  have  attended  no  lectures.  They 
this  account,  of  the  less  value,  and  the 
suffer  in  estimation  because  their  students 
cannot  obtain  a  degree  which  marks  them  as  collegiate 


course, 
are,  on 
colleges 


students.  Then  as  to  the  effect  of  the  examinations, 
such  as  those  of  the  University  of  London,  supposing 
the  students  of  the  colleges  apply  for  them.  The 
questions  at  examinations  may  be  set  with  re- 
ference to  a  certain  course  of  instruction  which 
the  student  has  gone  through ;  or,  without  any 
reference  to  such  a  course,  the  student  may  be 
examined  in  a  given  subject.  In  the  former  case  the 
examination  will  come  as  a  natural  completion  of  the 
course  of  study  ;  the  knowledge  that  he  will  be 
examined  in  what  ho  is  being  taught  will  promote 
and  secure  the  students  attention  ;  the  professor  will 
strive  to  communicate  to  the  student,  so  far  as  the 
time  which  is  at  his  disposal,  and  the  student's  power 
of  application  permit?,  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
subject  with  which  he  has  to  deal  ;  and  if  the  teacher 
is  not  merely  a  retailer  of  other  men's  knowledge,  but 
an  investigator  himself,  he  and  the  student  will  assist 
each  other,  and  the  student  will  learn  the  method  of 
investigation  as  well  as  ascertained  facts.  And  the 
examination  will  test  not  merely  the  students  acquired 
knowledge  of  facts,  but  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
followed  and  become  habituated  to  the  method  of 
the  teacher,  of  the  investigator.  If  on  the  other  hand 
a  student  is  to  be  examined  in  some  subject,  the  ex- 
amination being  set  without  any  regard  to  the  course  of 
instruction  which  the  student  has  gone  through,  the 
problem  will  present  itself  to  the  student  at  once,  by 
what  means  can  he  most  easily  secure  the  greatest 
success  at  the  examination  ?  And  the  answer  will  be 
that  this  can  be  most  successfully  attained,  not  by  striv- 
ing to  acquire  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  by 
acquiring  satisfactory  habits  of  intellectual  investiga- 
tion, but  (in  a  phrase  which  we  very  often  hear  now), 
by  preparing  for  the  examination.  Now  this  is  a  very 
different  operation  from  studying  a  subject.  To  pre- 
pare for  an  examination  on  a  subject,  only  those  parts 
of  the  subject  upon  which  questions  are  likely  to  be 
set  will  be  studied  ;  the  previous  examination  papers 
will  be  examined,  as  if  they  were,  as  they  are,  in  fact, 
the  subject  in  hand  ;  and  preparation  will  be  made  for 
answering  the  questions  which  they  indicate  as  likely 
to  be  set.  And  even  the  peculiarities  of  the  examiners 
will  be  scrutinised  in  order  that  the  questions  which 
they  are  likely  to  set  may  be,  so  far  as  possible, 
aic-rtained  beforehand  and  prepared  for.  A  student, 
in  fact,  will  disregard  the  acquisition  of  intellectual 
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habits  and  even  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  a 
subject ;  those  will  both  appear  to  him  of  much  less 
importance  than  success  at  the  examination-.  The 
professor  is  also  injuriously  affected  by  sucli  a  method. 
Any  leaching  which  appears  to  the  student  as  not 
likely  to  conduce  to  his  success  in  the  examination 
will  be  disregarded  by  the  student.  The  professor 
will,  perhaps,  be  deserted  for  the  crammer,  unless  he  is 
prepared  to  make  it  his  first  object  not  to  educate 
or  instruct  his  students  in  the  subject  he  teaches, 
and  in  its  method,  but  to  give  them  just  such 
knowledge,  and  just  so  much  knowledge  as  will  enable 
them  to  answer  the  questions  which  are  likely  to  be 
put  before  them.  The  injury  from  this,  to  students 
and  to  professors,  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  examination.  If  the  examination  is  a 
very  difficult  one.  if  the  number  of  subjects  in  which 
a  student  is  examined  is  very  great,  and  the  questions 
are  such  as  to  tax  the  candidate's  powers  to  the 
utmost,  everything  else  must  give  way  to  that ;  the 
student  must  not  lose  any  time  for  any  other  purpose 
than  preparation  for  the  examination ;  he  will  be 
careful  not  to  burden  himself  with  any  knowledge 
which  will  not  contribute  to  his  success  at  the 
examination ;  he  will  feel  that  it  is  dangerous  to  get 
interested  in  any  subject;  it  would  lead  him  to  devote 
himself  to  some  matters  about  which  no  questions 
would  be  asked,  to  lose  his  time  in  the  pursuit 
of  what  will  not  "  pay  "  at  the  examination.  These 
being  the  objections  which  I  think  the  petitioners 
urge  to  the  system  of  examinations  set  without 
reference  to  any  systematic  course  of  instruction, 
it  is  evident  that  no  reform  in  the  constitution  of 
the  University  of  London,  that  is,  no  reform  such  as 
has  been  proposed  (however  desirable  such  a  reform 
may  be  for  the  purposes  of  the  university)  would 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  colleges.  The  degrees  of  the  uni- 
versity, other  than  its  degrees  in  medicine,  have  become, 
and  I  think  it  may  safely  be  assumed  (whatever  the 
alterations  of  the  constitution  of  the  University  may 
be)  will  remain  open  to  all  persons  who  apply  to  be 
examined,  wherever  they  have  been  educated,  and 
whether  they  have  or  have  not  been  educated  at  a  col- 
lege or  had  any  systematic  instruction.  The  examina- 
tions, therefore, of  the  University  of  London  cannot  ever 
be  in  that  close  relation  to  the  teaching  of  the  two  col- 
leges, which  appears  to  them  to  be  necessary.  That  is 
what  I  have  to  say  with  reference  to  the  degrees  in  arts 
andscience.  It  is  the  degrees  in  arts  and  science  in  which 
the  university  takes  the  line  of  admitting  all  persons 
wherever  educated.  With  regard  to  the  medical 
degrees,  the  persons  admitted  are  limited.  As  regards 
the  medical  degrees  the  first  question  would  be,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  with  reference  to  the  claim  of  the  two 
medical  colleges  and  to  the  demand  which  there  has 
been  stated  for  some  easier  degree  than  the  medical 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  of  the  University  of 
London.  The  colleges  do  not  concur  in  the  view  that 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  should  be  made 
so  easy  of  attainment  that  almost  every  qualified 
medical  practitioner  should  be  able  to  obtain  it. 
That  is,  no  doubt,  the  aim  of  seme  persons  v/ho 
have  discussed  medical  degrees.  The  two  colleges 
who  are  petitioning  for  the  Albert  University  do 
not  propose  this  as  one  of  the  purposes  for  which 
they  ask  that  that  university  should  have  power  to 
grant  medical  degrees.  They  are,  however,  of  opinion 
that  the  medical  degrees  of  the  University  of  London 
may  have  become  too  difficult  of  attainment;  and  that 
this  may  very  probably  have  resulted  from  the  fact 


that  although  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  at 
some  medical  school  is  required  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  before  taking  any  medical  degree,  the 
examination  has  come  to  be  out  of  relation  to  any 
particular  course  of  instruction,  and  this  because  the 
degree  is  intended  to  be  taken  by  the  students  of 
all  medical  schools  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
medical  degrees  of  the  new  university  would  be  taken 
only  by  the  students  of  the  medical  schools  which 
form  part  of  the  university,  which  would  therefore 
agree  as  to  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  given  to 
their  students,  and  it  would  be  with  reference  to  that 
specific  course  of  instruction  that  the  scheme  of  the 
examination  would  be  fixed.  And  it  may  be  hoped 
that  a  degree  of  not  less  value  than  that  of  the 
University  of  London  may  be  made  more  gene- 
rally attainable  than  that  degree  is,  by  the  more 
diligent  students  of  the  Albert  University.  I  would 
submit  that  the  Roval  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  have  not  shown  any  sufficient  ground  for 
their  claim  to  grant  degrees  in  medicine.  That  they 
should  desire  to  regain  by  this  means  the  advantage 
over  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  which  they  have  lost 
through  the  operation  of  the  Medical  Act  of  1886  is 
natural,  but  if  their  claim  were  allowed,  the  claim  of  a 
non-teaching  body — of  two  medical  corporations  in 
combination — to  give  academical  degrees,  the  Apothe- 
caries' Society  and  all  the  other  licensing  bodies  who 
are  not  universities,  and  who  cannot  now  confer 
degrees,  might  be  expected  to  make  similar  demands. 

1746.  What  other  licensing  bodies  are  there  ? — 
Besides  the  Apothecaries'  Society  of  London,  there 
are  in  Ireland  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Dublin  ;  in  Scotland,  the  Faculty 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Glasgow,  I  think,  and 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
Edinburgh.  There  are  thus  three  corporations  in  Scot- 
land, and  three  corporations  in  Ireland  that  might  claim 
the  same  rights.  There  is  only  one  other  point  to  which 
I  would  refer,  and  I  express  here  my  own  opinion,  and 
the  opinion  of  some  other  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  colleges,  but  not  the  opinion  of  that 
joint  committee  as  formulated  in  any  resolution,  or  as 
determined  by  them.  The  draft  charter  of  the  Albert 
University  proposes  to  provide  for  the  connexion  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  of 
the  London  medical  schools  with  that  university. 
If  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  refuse 
to  accept  the  position  thus  offered  to  them,  I  would 
submit  that,  as  Mr.  Marshall  indicated,  it  is  possible 
that  the  London  medical  schools  might  in  some  way 
elect  representatives,  or  that  some  of  them  might 
elect  representatives,  who  might  be  substituted  in 
the  scheme  of  the  Albert  University  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  on  the  council.  I  confess  that  I  always  felt 
a  certain  degree  of  disinclination  to  the  admission  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to 
the  position  given  them  in  the  Draft  Charter,  because 
they  are  not  teaching  bodies.  It  was  in  order  to 
obtain  a  virtual  representation  of  the  medical  schools, 
who  are  the  real  teaching  bodies,  that  the  Royal  Col- 
leges of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  were  proposed  to 
be  admitted;  and  I  think  that  the  petitioners  would 
have  no  reason  to  object,  supposing  that  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  refuse  the  posi- 
tion, if  a  veal  representation  of  the  medical  schools, 
instead  of  a  merely  virtual  representation,  was  secured 
by  the  terms  of  the  charter. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Sir  G.  Young,  Sill  George  Young,  1 

Bart. 

  1717.  {Chairman.)  T  do  not  desire  to  put  any 

restraint  upon  you,  but  at  the  same  time  the  Com- 
mission would  be  glad  if  you  would  confine  yourself  to 
the  office;  of  reply  and  to  touch  on  the  questions  that 
are  left  in  doubt  ? — Certainly.  The  part  in  reply 
which  has  been  assigned  to  me  is  a  small  one,  and  will 


rt.,  further  examined. 

not  take  long.  There  are  a  few  matters  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  evidence  upon  which  we  desire  to 
offer  some  remarks,  either  by  way  of  correction  or  of 
comment.  We  do  not  propose  to  deal  by  any  means 
with  all  the  statements  which  have  been  made  to 
which  we  could  take  exception,  but  only  with  those 
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upon  which  either  an  important  argument  might  be 
founded  (as  we  think,  erroneously),  in  opposition  to  our 
views ;  or  which  appear  to  derogate  from  the  weight 
of  considerations  which  we  have  already  urged  upon 
our  own  part.  In  the  first  instance,  I  wish  to  make 
a  remark  upon  the  relations  which  are  said  to  have 
existed  between  the  University  of  London  and  Uni- 
versity College  ;  I  refer  to  answers  of  my  own,  Nos. 
94,  100,  and  117,  and  I  refer  to  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Milman  at  questions  1258  to  1261,  and  also  to  a 
question  put  by  yourself,  my  Lord,  at  1280.  Our 
case  does  not  stand  or  fall  with  proof  of  defects  in  the 
administration  of  the  University  of  London,  such  as 
their  failure  to  consult,  or  sufficiently  to  consult, 
teachers  and  teaching  institutions  ;  but  1  wish  to  point 
out  that  of  the  eight  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Milman, 
in  which  the  Senate  of  the  university  is  said  to  have 
consulted  some  one  with  regard  to  important  matters, 
five  are  instances  merely  of  internal  consultation  with 
the  examiners  of  the  university ;  of  the  three  others 
which  are  mentioned,  the  first,  in  1878,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  circular  sent  to  24  colleges.  No  circular  was 
sent  to  University  College  on  that  occasion  ;  but  I 
believe  from  an  examination  of  the  minutes,  that  the 
letter  in  question  may  have  been  a  communication  to 
the  dean  of  one  of  the  faculties,  who  may  have  brought 
it  before  his  colleagues,  and  advised  the  university  ac- 
cordingly. The  college,  as  such,  was  not  consulted,  and 
never  heard  of  the  matter.  The  second  instance,  in  1883, 
was  a  consultation  of  the  college.  The  college  appointed 
Professor  Morley  in  response  to  an  invitation  of  the 
University  of  London.  Professor  Morley  went  to  the 
University  of  London.  1  understand  that  what  he 
said  was  most  courteously  received,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  was  of  value  to  the  university  ;  and  the  council 
heard  no  more  of  it.  The  third  instance  was  that 
which  I  quoted  in  answer  to  question  99,  as  an 
instance  of  want  of  communication  with  the  college  ; 
and  it  is  the  more  important  that  I  should  notice  it, 
since  it  has  been  stated  to  you  as  an  instance  of  commu- 
nication. It  was  said  to  be  a  consultation  of  the  college 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  holding  Preliminary 
Scientific  Examinations  twice  a  year  instead  of  once,  an 
alteration  in  the  business  of  the  university  which,  as 
I  pointed  out,  must  most  materially  affect  the  work  of 
a  college  like  ours.  The  college  was  not  consulted  ; 
but  one  of  our  professors,  Professor  Thane,  professor 
of  anatomy,  was  invited  to  the  university  and,  I 
believe,  went  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion. 
No  representative  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  was  in- 
vited from  the  college,  and  neither  the  Council  nor  the 
Senate  of  the  college  ever  heard  of  the  matter  until 
after  the  university  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
make  the  change.  I  quote  these  points,  not  in  any 
degree  as  wishing  to  blame  the  action  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  but  I  do  suggest  that  they  show  a  distinct 
reluctance  to  consult  the  council  of  University  College 
in  such  matters.  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
this  is  from  any  want  of  amicable  feeling  towards 
the  council ;  on  the  contrary,  I  recognise  that  there- 
is  another,  a  sufficient,  perhaps,  I  might  say,  a  good 
reason  for  their  not  consulting  us;  and  that  is  the 
position  of  impartiality  which,  as  I  stated  in  evidence, 
the  Senate  is  bound,  from  the  nature  of  the  university 
which  it  governs,  to  maintain,  as  between  one  teaching 
institution  and  another.  That  is  my  point ;  and 
nothing  that  has  been  said  has  in  any  degree  operated 
to  draw  me  from  it. — The  next  point  I  have  to  notice 
is  as  to  the  standard  of  degrees,  and  the  character  of 
examinations  in  the.  University  of  London.  Here 
again,  our  case,  no  more  than  before,  can  be  said  to 
stand  or  fall  with  proof  of  defects  in  this 
respect  in  the  university.  But  in  view  of  the 
claim  which  is  urged  for  these  examinations,  that  they 
are  so  valuable  a  national  possession  as  even  to 
constitute  an  argument  against  what  we  propose, 
through  fear  lest  the  foundation  of  another  university 
should  take  the  shine  out  of  the  degrees  which  are 
conferred,  I  must  urge  that  the  value  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  University  of  London  degree  should  not 
be  overstated.    Upon  this  point  I  should  be  glad  to 


refer  to  the  evidence  of  Sir  Philip  Magnus  at  question   Sir  G.  Young, 
1418,  and  Mr.  Anstie  at  question  1433,  who  seemed  Bart. 
to  me  to  take  a  very  correct  view  as  to  degrees  other 
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than  medical.    I  wish  to  quote  from  the  minutes  of   3 

University  College  a  paragraph  from  a  very  important 
letter  which  was  addressed  to  the  council  on  the  12th 
January  1883,  by  the  professor  of  Greek,  Professor 
Goodwin.  He  has  given  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission, but  his  modesty,  somewhat  to  my  regret,  led 
him  to  abstain  from  adding  anything  to  the  general 
statements  made  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  The 
college,  however,  consider  that  this  statement  of  his 
experience  is  of  importance,  and  desire  to  lay  it 
before  the  Commission.  Professor  Goodwin  wrote 
drawing  attention  to  two  points;  the  first,  that  the 
best  students  in  his  classes  went  after  about  two  years 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  with  scholarships  ;  secondly, 
that  those  who  did  not  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
read  either  for  the  examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  (mostly  for  the  pass  examinations),  or  for 
Civil  Service  examinations.  I  proceed  to  quote  on 
the  second  point :  —  "  The  examinations  of  the 
"  London  University,  as  taken  by  these  students,  also 
"  prevent  advance  in  the  teaching.  It  would  not  be 
"  easy  to  find  more  industrious  students  than  those  in 
"  my  classes  as  a  whole  ;  but  the  amount  of  material 
"  that  has  to  be  '  got  up '  in  other  subjects,  and  the 
"  general  desire  to  '  take  honours  '  in  these  other  sub- 
"  jects,  at  the  intermediate  examination  especially, 
"  together  with  insufficiency  in  many  cases  of  ele- 
"  mentary  teaching  ;  all  these  things  make  it  quite  as 
"  much  as  the  majority  can  do  to  lay  hold  on  the 
."  amount  of  Greek  and  Latin  necessary  for  a  pass. 
"  Those  who  aim  at  honours  in  classes  generally  do 
"  their  work,  I  find,  with  less  thoroughness  than  the 
"  candidates  for  a  pass.  So  entirely  does  the  average 
"  hard-working  student  limit  his  classical  study  to 
"  the  lessening  demands  (in  this  department)  of  the 
"  London  University,  that  in  lecturing  lately  for  the 
"  intermediate  examination  on  Xenophon's  Hellenica, 
"  I  was  reminded  by  a  most  deserving  member  of  the 
"  class  that  '  they  do  not  set  questions  on  the  matter 
"  '  of  the  books  now.' " — "  The  London  University 
"  degree  in  arts,  as  conferred  now,  is  of  little  worth. 
"  One  practical  illustration  of  this  is  the  unwillingness 
<c  of  public  school  head  masters  to  accept  this  degree 
"  as  a  qualification  in  an  assistant.  It  is  a  fact  of  my 
"  experience  that  students  from  my  classes  have  taken 
"  the  M.A.  degree  in  classics  who  would  make  ele- 
"  mentary  mistakes  in  grammar,  and  be  quite  unable 
"  to  translate  what  they  had  not  previously  prepared. 
"  If  the  college  as  a  corporation  could  exercise  such 
"  influence  over  the  London  University  examinations 
'*  as  is  exercised  by  an  Oxford  college  over  the  Oxford 
"  examination  schools,  the  direction  of  the  students' 
"  reading  to  those  examinations  might  begin  to  be 
"  profitable.  A  smattering  of  many  things,  deadening 
"  to  the  mind  in  the  end,  might  be  replaced  by  the 
"  honest  study  of  a  few  things.  At  present,  if  he 
"  takes  his  work  for  the  arts  degree  seriously,  the 
"  London  University  wearies  him  out  of  permanent 
"  interest  in  any  of  his  miscellaneous  '  subjects ; '  if 
"  frivolously,  it  teaches  him  how  little  knowledge 
"  suffices  to  gain  the  reputation  of  knowledge."'  That 
letter  was  printed  and  referred  by  the  council  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate,  over  which  I  at  that 
time  presided.  At  the  debate  which  took  place  in 
the  Senate  of  University  College  on  the  22nd  of 
February  1883  (I  would  remind  the  Commission 
that  this  was  all  before  this  matter  began  to 
be  started,  it  was  a  year  and  a  half  before 
the  first  meeting  at  Lord  Reay's  when  the  associa- 
tion of  which  you  have  heard  from  Mr.  Marshall 
was  founded),  this  subject  was  discussed,  and  the 
following  are  notes  I  took  at  the  time.  Professor 
Hircourt,  professor  of  engineering,  said,  "  my  students 
"  are  debarred  from  going  in  for  che  matriculation 
"  examination  of  the  University  of  London  by  the 
"  number  of  subjects;  only  two  have  matriculated." 
Mr.  Eve,  the  head  master  of  the  junior  school,  and 
dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  said,  "  The  London 
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Sir  G.  Young,   <<  matriculation  examination  is  the  most  worrying 
Bart.         u  examination  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life,  it  is  so 
28  July  1888     "  multifarious."    Professor  Beesly,  professor  of  his- 

 '    tory,  said,  "  I  despair  of  classical  learning  in  the 

"  college ;    the  examination    of  the  University  of 
"  London  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  imposture  ;  that  is  to 
"  say,  considering  the  men  who  go  in,  and  the  papers." 
It  has  al«o  been  stated  to  me  repeatedly,  with  reference 
to  other  subjects,  that  the  standard,  so  far  from  being 
the  highest  in  the  world,  is  quite  inadequate  ;  for  in- 
stance, by  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  formerly  examiner  at 
the  University  of  London,  in  botany,  and  by  ray  friend 
Mr.  Marshall,  in  regard  to  the  clinical  department  in 
surgeiy.    The  conclusion  I  wish  to  draw  from  this  is 
not  the  contrary  extreme   to  the  opinion  already 
expressed,  to  the  effect  that  the  degrees  .all  round 
are  too  cheaply  given,  far  from  it ;  but  that,  as  I 
stated  in  answer  to  question  202,  the  reputation  these 
degrees  have  for  difficulty  is  due  to  the  system,  to  the 
severance  of  examination  from  teaching,  rather  than 
to  a   height  of  standard  that  represents  any  real 
superiority  of  attainments  on  the  part  of  those  who 
obtain  degrees.    On  this  point  I  should  like  to  offer 
one  observation  from  my  personal  experience.  Al- 
though I  have  not  been  a  teacher,  yet  I  have  had 
rather  a  wide  experience  of  examination.    In  com- 
paring the  examinations  for  the  Civil  Service,  for 
which  I  have  been  several  years  an  examiner,  with 
the  scholarship  examinations  of  Eton  and  Harrow,  the 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  May  examinations,  and 
the  examinations  for  the  law  tripos  at  the  LTniversity 
of  Cambridge,  for  all  of  which  I  have  examined,  I 
give  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  first,  the  Civil  Service 
examinations,  which  partake  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  of  the  University  of  London,  in  that  they  are 
severed  from  teaching,  do  not  show,  in  proportion  to  the 
ability  and  attainment  of  the  students,  by  any  means  the. 
same  results ;  that  is  to  say,  a  large  allowance  must 
be  made  before  the  work  done  in  those  examinations 
can  be  compaied  in  merit  with  that  done  in  examina- 
tions that  follow  the  teaching.    And  this  is  most  to  be 
noticed,  as  might  be  expected,  in  branches  of  education 
which  have  been  least  reduced  to  method.  For 
instance,  in  mathematics,  and  in  Latin  composition, 
the  Civil  Service  examinations  come  very  much  more 
near  to  those  of  other  institutions  where  the  examina- 
tions follow  the  teaching,  because  those  subjects  have 
been  effectually  reduced  to  method  ;  but  in  what  are 
called  modern  subjects,  the  subjects  of  general  science, 
history,  English,  aud  so  forth,  those  which  the  student 
is  apt  irreverently  to  denominate  cram  subjects,  this 
difference  is  very  much  more  to  be  noticed.  And 
therefore,  in   an   institution  that   attaches  special 
importance  to  modern  developments  of  education, 
it  is  more  specially  desirable  that  the  examinations 
should  follow  the  teaching.    I  think  I  ought  to  add, 
having  had  considerable  experience  of  appointments 
upon  testimonials,  whether  educational,  official,  or 
professional,  that  I  have  not  noticed  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  London  degree  operates  to  give  a  candidate 
any  advantage  over  graduates  from  universities  which 
are  called  teaching  universities,  but  rather,  if  any- 
thing, the  contrary  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  that  the  degree 
of  the  University  of  London  is  undervalued,  but  that 
the  further  question  has  to  be  put  when  you  hear  of  a 
man  that  he  is  a  graduate  of  London — Where  was  he 
educated  ? — I  pass  to  my  third  point,  the  supposed 
vested  interests  of  London  graduates  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  system.    I  refer  to  Lord 
Justice  Fry's  answer  to  question  1101,  that,  of  the 
Vice  Chancellor  to  question  1164,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Milman  to  question  1351  ;  and  on  th«  other  hand,  I 
notice  with  much  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Austie  has  taken 
a  different  view  on  this  point,  as  is  shown  by  his 
answer  to  question  1433.    I  must  remind  the  Com- 
mission that  the  Queen's  University  of  Ireland  was 
destroyed  by  Parliament, for  public  reasons;  and  that 
the  vested  interest  of  the  graduates  on  that  occasion 
was  so  far  from  respected,  thai  it  might  be  even  said 
a  very  considerable    injustice  was    done  [to  it  by 
eaving  them  in  the  air,  except  in-so-far  as  they  chose 


individually  to  take  up  the  degree  offered  them  in  the 
new  Royal  University  of  Ireland.   We  propose  nothing 
of  that  kind,  of  course.    Although  it  is  true  that  we 
want  the  name  of  London  for  the  university,  we  do 
not  want  it  for  the  degrees ;  we  do  not  consider  the 
appending  of  the  local  name  to  a  degree  is  a  sort  of 
thing  to  be  apprehended  or  expected  in  the  case  of  a 
university  such  as  we  propose.    Graduates  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  signing  "  Cambridge"  or  "  Oxford  "  after 
the  magic  letters  attached  to  their  names.  Those 
letters  are  enough  ;  and  any  further  explanation  of 
them  would  explain  effectually  by  what  university 
they  were  conferred.     I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
argument  from  a  possible  depreciation  of  London 
graduates'  degrees  by  the  foundation  of   the  new 
university  is  one  that  we  may  fairly  ask  the  Com- 
mission to  set  aside.    I  do  not  say  that  it  is  of  no 
weight ;  I  say  that  it  is  not  of  that  weight  which 
should  operate  in  a  matter  of  public  interest. — With 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  name  of  the  new  uni- 
versity, I  must  apologise  for  having,  through  want 
of  consideration,  used  the  word  "  essential"  in  regard 
to  that  in  a  manner  which  certainly  might  mislead. 
I  did  not  mean  that  the  granting  of  our  main  pro- 
posals, proposals,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  teaching  university 
and  a  local  university  in  London  would  become  value- 
less if  the  country  should  see  fit  to  refuse  to  such  uni- 
versity the  name  of  London.  Therefore  I  should  rather 
have  used  the  word  " important "  than  "essential;" 
but  I  meant  H  essential  to  success."    I  think  it  is 
essential  to  the  success  we  desire  to  obtain,  as  well 
in  appealing  for  funds  to  the  public  and  public  bodies 
in  London,  as  in  appealing  for  public  confidence. 
In  this  connexion,  to  pass  to  my  fourth  point,  I 
will  venture  to  remind  the  Commission  that  I  have 
shown  that  University  College  and  King's  College 
are  becoming  more  and  more  London  institutions, 
and  less  and  less  institutions  for  the  whole  country. 
I  have  now  to  add  to  this,  that  the  University  of 
London  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  institution  for 
the  country  and  not  for  London.    I  omitted  this 
from  my  evidence,  because  I  expected  to  have  it 
proved  in  a  way  that  was  not  within  my  own  power 
by  the  statistics  of  the  University  of  London ;  but 
those  statistics  not  having  been  handed  in  I  think 
it  proper  to  give  what  is  in  my  power;  I  mean 
statistics  showing  the  proportion  of  country  students 
and  private  students  together  on  the  one  hand  to 
London  students  on  the  other;  and  that  that  proportion 
is  increasing.    In  the  year  1884,  in  a  letter  dated 
21st  July,  Mr.  Milman  sent  me  the  following  figures. 
In  1873,  for  certain  examinations  which  he  specified, 
that  is  to  say,  the  honour  examination  of  the  inter- 
mediate and  final  examinations  for  arts,  science,  and 
laws,  including  the  preliminary  scientific  examination 
in  medicine,  there  were  115  candidates,  thus  divided  ; 
53  from  London  schools  and  colleges,  34  from  the 
country,  and  28  private  students.     In  1883  there 
were  188  candidates;  the  53  from  London  schools 
and  colleges  had  increased  to  82,  the  34  from  the 
country  had  increased  to  70  (more  than  double), 
and  the  28  private  students  had  increased  to  36, 
showing  a  very  considerable  tendency  in  the  direction 
of  the  country  students.    During  the  present  year  a 
list  was  forwarded  to  me  containing  the  names  of 
those  who  took  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  of  the 
University  of  London.    I  analysed  that  and  found 
that  the  number'  of  students  from  London  colleges 
was  actually  inferior  to  the  number  of  those  who 
came  from  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  they  could  obtain  degrees,  that  is  to  say,  from 
Cambridge,  Oxford,   the   colleges   of  the  Victoria 
University,  and  Durham.    I  believe  that  the  statistics 
that  it  would  be  in  Mr.  Milman's  power  to  afford  the 
Commission  would  show  what  I  have  merely  sug- 
gested in  these   figures   beyond   the  possibility  of 
doubt,  namely  that   the  University  of  London  is 
tending  in  the  direction  of  an  institution  for  private 
students  and  country  students,   relatively  as  com- 
paied with  the  students  in  London  teaching  institutions, 
and  T  think  it  is  most  important  that  those  figures 
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should  l>e  before  tho  Commission.     {T/u:]:  ivitness 
subsequently  sent  to  the  Commission  an  analysis  of 
the  results  of  certain  examinations  held  in  the  summer 
of  1888.    See  Appendix,  No.  34.)    I  notice  it  is 
said  that  the  figures  are  untrustworthy  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  many  students  who  have  been  at  teaching  insti- 
tutions if  they  have  only  been  there  for  part  of  their 
instruction,  or  if  they  have  studied  privately,  omit  to 
mention  the  institution.    That  is  a  constant  cause, 
and  would  not  affect  the  comparison  of  the  statistics 
from  year  to  year.    Therefore  I  submit  that  they  will 
be  of  value,  notwithstanding  that  suspicion  of  un- 
trustworthiness  in  regard  to  a  detail.    These  remarks 
which  I  offer  are  specially  in  view  of  the  argument 
very  powerfully  stated  by  Mr.  Anstie  in  reply  to 
questions  1433  to  1440,  and  also  by  Lord  Justice 
Fry  at  question  1120,  that  the  concession  of  a  teach- 
ing university,  such  as  we  claim,  will  operate  to  the 
destruction  of  the  University  of  London.    If  such  a 
result  could  follow,  I  admit  that  it  is  an  argument, 
and  a  very  strong  one,  and  must  have  great  weight, 
no  doubt,  with  the  Commission  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the 
statement  is  enormously  exaggerated.  I  am  not  prepared 
it  say  that  the  withdrawal  of  our  students  from  the 
University  of  London  can  possibly  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  them ;  but  I  think  they  may  replace 
even  our  students,  in  the  course  of  the  work  which 
they  legitimately  perform  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  work  of 
encouraging  thoroughness  in  newly-founded  institu- 
tions of  a  university  character  throughout  the  empire, 
and  of  raising  the  standard  of  education  in  the  schools 
which   provide    candidates    and  prepare    them  for 
matriculation. — I  pass  to  my  fifth  point,  the  proposals 
of  compromise  with  the  University  of  London.  I 
note  that  the  mutual  divergence  of  the  university  and 
the  colleges  is  in  itself  unfavourable  to  the  proposal 
that  we  shall  now  be  blended  together  in  a  new  sort 
of  institution.     I  venture  to   quote  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  from  a  very  eminent  man,  who  is 
now  deceased,  who  was  a  member  of  the  University 
of  London  Senate,  Sir  Henry  Maine;  written  on 
December  14th,  1884,  in  reply  to  one  in  which  I 
had  urged  him  to  join   the    association    and  give 
us  the  benefit  of  his  large  experience  and  authority 
upon  University  matters.     He  wrote  declining  to 
join  ihe  association,  on  the  gx-ound  of  engagements, 
and   he    added,  "  I  must   own  that  when  I  was 
"  vice-chancellor   of    Calcutta    University  I  vehe- 
"  mently  opposed  all  means   for  turning  a  purely 
"  examining  into  a  teaching  body,  but  the  questions 
"  involved  are  not  quite  the  same  in  this  country." 
There  are  three,  indeed  since  I  came  here  this  morn- 
ing I  find  I  must  say  four,  formal  schemes  before  the 
Commission  on  the  part  of  the  University  of  London, 
extending  to  great  detail,  and  in  fact  presenting  a 
somewhat  hopeless   amount   of   matter  to  grapple 
with  in  detail,  but  that,  perhaps,  is  not  necessary. 
Of  the  three,  the  first,  upon  which  Lord  Justice  Fry, 
the  principal  witness  of  the  University  of  London, 
dweit  most  largely  in  his  evidence,  was  said  by  me 
in  answer  to  question  133  to  have  been  rejected  by 
Convocation  when  presented.  It  seems  that  I  should 
have  said  "  referred ;"  that  is  to  say,  to  another 
committee  of  Convocation  ;  but  to  that  I  must  add 
that  it  disappeared.     The  chairman  and  most  of 
the    members  of    the  influential    committee  of  40 
which  framed  it,  refused  to  sit  on  the  second  com- 
mittee,   and   the    committee   then    formed,  which 
I  call  Sir  P.  Magnus's  committee,  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  frame  a  different  scheme,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  Convocation.     In  consequence  I  do  not 
think    that   my    evidence   was    in  any  substantial 
degree  mistaken.    But  although  referred  and  never 
accepted,  and  although  banished,  so  far  as  I  know, 
from  the  table  of  the  University  of  London,  it  has 
nevertheless  been  revived  and  tendered  in  evidence 
by  the  Senate  witnesses  that  is,  by  Lord  Justice  Fry, 
and  it  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  concurred  in  by 
Sir  James  Paget,  and  therefore  I  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  it  altogether.    I  notice  that  these  compromises 
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of  all  the  compromises  proposed  now  ? — I  will  endea-  ' 

vour  to  take  them  together  so  far  as  possible,  and  then 
afterwards  point  out  the  very  important  points  in 
which  they  differ.    They  all  concur  in  offering  the 
formation  of  certain  committees  of  teachers  called 
either  faculties  or  a  council  of  education,  and  from 
them  boards  of  studies  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  advising  the  Senate.    That  is  the  first  of  these  con- 
cessions.   The  second  of  them  is  the  representation 
of  teaching  institutions  or  of  teachers  on  the  Senate 
by  means  of  the  election  of  particular  members.  Now, 
the  scheme  of  1885,  Lord  Justice  Fry's  scheme,  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  faculties  of  teachers  formed 
from  the  London  colleges,  with  some  other  London  in- 
stitutions giving  education  somewhat  below  University 
rank.    The  important  words  "  colleges  in  and  near 
London "    are    to   be  found  in  that  scheme.  And 
these  words  are  not  a  mere  casual  expression,  they 
were  introduced  into  a  draft  of  the  scheme  after  the 
conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  association 
for  promoting  a  teaching  university,  and  upon  the 
representations  of  that  association  that  unless  those 
word1;  were  included  there  would  be  no  room  for  any 
further  consideration  of  compromise  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.     Our  meaning  was  not   that  we 
desired  to  drag  the  University  of  London  from  its  im- 
partial position  of  general  examiner  into  undue  rela- 
tions with  the  London  colleges  ;  but  we  were  aiming 
at  something  that  went  beyond  and  behind  all  these 
questions   of  examinations  and    degrees ;   we  were 
aiming  at  an  organisation  of  university  education  for 
London  ;  and  we  would  not  have  our  scheme  for  that 
object   spoilt   by    the    nominal   inclusion    of  the 
representatives  of  distant  colleges  who  would  be  pre- 
vented from  conferring  with  us  to  any  practical  pur- 
pose by  conditions  of  time  and  space.    Those  words, 
that  limitation  of  the  associated  or  constituent  colleges, 
disappeared  in  the  next  scheme,  the  scheme  of  Sir 
Philip  Magnus's  committee.    The  existence  of  these 
words,  as  appeared  from  the  report  of  the  debate,  and 
as  I  have  been  informed  by  those  who  were  present, 
was  in  fact  the  point  on  which  the  rejection  of  that 
scheme  turned.    The  members  of  Convocation  would 
not  listen  to  a  proposal  which  in  their  opinion  would 
impair  their  imperial  position  ;  and,  therefore,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  quite  hopeless  that  they  would  ever  be 
brought  to  contemplate  an  insertion  of  such  a  provision 
in  any  scheme  of  compromise  that  may  hereafter  be 
elaborated.  The  conclusion  that  we  must  draw  from 
that  is,  I  am  afraid,  that  the  question  of  the  organisation 
of  university  education  in  London,  so  far  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  is  concerned,  is  precluded.  But, 
further,  the  second  scheme,  the  scheme  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  Convocation,  differed  from  the  first  not 
merely  by  this  important  alteration,  but  also  by  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  graduates  to  be  appointed 
by  Convocation  on  the  governing  body  from  seven  to 
nine,  and  by  a  decrease  of  the  representatives  of  the 
teaching  element  (by  which  is  meant  the  representa- 
tives who  would  have  been  those  of  the  faculties  in 
Lord  Justice  Fry's  scheme,  but  who  were  representa- 
tives of  the  board  of  education  in  Sir  Philip  Magnus's 
scheme)  from  twelve   to   nine.      That  shows  the 
tendency,  the  way  in  which  things  went,  when  they 
got  before  Convocation.    And  again,  a  most  important 
modification  is  effected  in  the  constitution  of  these 
consultative  bodies ;   one-fourth  were  to  be  appointed 
by  and  from  Convocation,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not 
to  consist  of  teachers,  as  in  the  first  scheme,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.    And  again,  there  was  the  im- 
portant modification  which  Lord  Justice  Fry  noticed 
with  disapproval,  that  the  faculties  were  all  thrown 
into  one  council  of  education.    But  Lord  Justice  Fry 
did  not  notice  the  real  objection  that  must  exist  to 
that  proposal  in  the  mind  of  those  who  look  at  the 
matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  education.    It  is 
this  :  that  in  London,  situated  as  we  are  in  regard  to 
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28  July  1888.  grea^er  'm  medicine  than  in  all  other  subjects  put  to- 
gether, that  to  assemble  the  teachers  in  one  body,  and 
set  them  to  vote  for  representatives  on  boards  of 
studies  and  the  Senate,  would  be  putting  the  whole 
government  of  the  university,  so  far  as  it  was  given  to 
the  teachers  at  all,  into  the  hands  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. This,  indeed,  might  be  rectified ;  in  fact  the 
Senate  have  rectified  it,  as  you  know,  in  their 
scheme,  which  is  the  third  before  us ;  but  it  shows 
how  little  Convocation  is  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances that  go  to  make  a  teaching  university,  that 
what  seems  a  blunder  of  this  magnitude  should  appear 
on  the  face  of  their  scheme. — I  now  pass  to  the  third 
scheme,  the  scheme  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate  of 
1887.  Here  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  university  very  largely  differs  from  that  proposed  in 
either  of  the  two  preceding  schemes.  The  number 
of  Crown  representatives,  which  in  either  of  the  two 
preceding  schemes  was  limited  to  seven  (six  ordinary 
members  and  the  chancellor)  is  now  increased  to  1 7 
(16  and  the  chancellor)  ;  the  number  of  the  graduate 
members  of  the  governing  body,  which  was  seven  and 
nine  in  the  two  preceding  schemes,  is  now  increased 
to  13.  All  representation  of  teaching  institutions  dis- 
appears, as  well  as  representation  of  the  Royal  Col- 
leges of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education,  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society, 
for  each  of  which  one  member  was  proposed  by  the 
two  preceding  schemes.  The  representation  of  the 
faculties,  which  was  previously  cut  down  to  nine,  from 
12  in  the  first  scheme,  was  even  further  limited,  as 
the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate,  to  eight. 
I  mention  these  points  to  show  that  the  more  the 
University  of  London  looked  at  it,  the  less  they  liked 
it ;  the  more  they  considered  the  lines  upon  which  a 
compromise  might  be  effected  between  their  existing 
work  and  the  new  work  proposed  to  them,  the  less 
they  felt  disposed  to  concede  those  propositions  with 
regard  to  organisation  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  that  the  new  work  should  be  done. — Lastly, 
there  is  a  fourth  scheme  which  I  have  hardly  been 
able  to  do  more  than  read,  since  it  was  only  put  into 
my  hands  this  morning.  I  refer  to  the  scheme  which 
the  Senate  framed  in  June  last,  but  which  has  not 
been  made  public  until  it  was  laid  before  the  Com- 
mission ;  from  which  it  appeal's  that  a  good  deal  of 
concession  has  been  made  to  Convocation,  in  the  way 
of  introducing  their  representatives  upon  boards  of 
studies,  and  a  good  deal  has  been  retracted  from  the 
concessions  in  the  direction  of  the  representation  of 
teaching  bodies,  by  the  denial  to  the  faculties  of  any  ini- 
tiative in  debate. — There  are  further  proposals  now  be- 
fore the  Commission ;  such  as,  for  instance,  Lord  Justice 
Fry's,  that  the  faculties,  to  which  he  adheres,  should 
be  divided  into  a  London  standing  committee  and  a 
country  standing  committee;  this  is  shown  in  his 
answer  to  question  1044.  Upon  this  proposal  I  would 
only  make  one  remark  ;  it  shows  how  very  little  the 
real  conditions  of  the  work  to  be  done  have  been  taken 
into  consideration,  when  proposals  like  this  are  made. 
According  to  this  plan,  Lord  Justice  Fry's  last  pro- 
posal, it  is  conceivable  that  a  gentleman  holding  the 
position,  say,  of  professor  of  chemistry  at  University 
College  might  be  called  upon  to  attend  no  less  than 
site  standing  committees  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
advising  the  University  of  London.  That  is  to  say,  he 
might  be  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  science,  which 
has  an  independent  right  of  meeting,  and  a  member 
also  of  the  faculty  of  medicine;  he  would  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  studies  of  science  and  the  board  of 
studies  of  medicine,  and  also  a  member  of  a  very 
different  body,  the  standing  committee  of  faculty  for 
London  in  science,  and  the  same  in  medicine. — Upon 
the  further  proposal  of  Mr.  Anstie  that  students  in 
efficient  colleges  might  be  excused  certain  of  the  in- 
termediate examinations,  I  need  only  say  that  it  is  a 
proposal  worth  considering,  if  matters  were  to  remain 


in  their  present  state  ;  but  I  think  I  need  not  further 
consider  whether  a  proposal  of  this  kind  in  any 
degree  meets  the  claims  of  the  two  colleges. — Certain 
expressions  were  also  made  use  of  by  Lord  Justice 
Fry  in  answer  to  questions  1042  to  1044,  amounting 
to  a  readiness,  apparently,  to  consider  at  all  events, 
and  a  disposition  to  accept  anything  which  the  Com- 
mission might  recommend.  It  is  gratifying,  of 
course,  to  hear  expressions  which  denote  moderation 
and  reasonableness  on  the  part  of  men  so  well  qualified 
to  speak  for  the  university  as  the  witnesses  in  question 
undoubtedly  are ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  my  duty  to 
submit  to  the  Commission  that  these  expressions  are  of 
the  last  degree  of  vagueness  and  uncertainty,  and  con- 
vey to  us  no  ground  of  confidence  that  the  proposals 
that  might  be  made  in  this  direction  would  be  accepted 
by  either  of  the  two  distinct  bodies,  the  Senate  and  Con- 
vocation, in  whom  power  is  vested  either  to  accept  or 
refuse  alterations  of  their  charter. — I  will  not  delay 
the  Commission  longer  with  the  consideration  in  detail 
of  these  schemes,  which,  no  doubt,  they  will  carefully 
consider  ;  but  upon  the  general  question,  if  it  is  con- 
ceded that  the  organisation  of  teaching  of  a  university 
character  in  London  is  an  object  worth  aiming  at,  if  it 
is  conceded  that  we,  representing  these  two  colleges, 
have  made  out  a  claim  that  we  should  not  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  degree-giving,  which  is  appropriate  to 
university  foundations,  and  is  possessed  by  similar 
foundations  hi  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  other 
countries,  then  I  have  something  to  say  in  reply  to  the 
claim  that  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London, 
because  it  exists,  and  is  composed  of  eminent  men, 
and  has  possession  of  the  name  of  London,  should  be 
placed  in  a  supreme  position  over  the  new  organisa- 
tion and  the  new  work.  I  refer  to  the  evidence  of 
Lord  Justice  Fry  in  answer  to  questions  940,  1011, 
1061,  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Milman  at  questions 
1336  and  1350,  and  the  evidence  of  Sir  Philip  Magnus 
in  answer  to  questions  1415  and  1416.  Now  I 
have  to  say  that  the  council  of  University  College  is 
a  body  which  claims  consideration  in  such  a  matter 
as  this.  The  eminence  of  its  members,  the  repre- 
sentation you  find  upon  it  of  various  classes  and 
interests  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London,  if  only  you  set  aside  those 
very  eminent  men  who,  as  we  too  well  know,  and  as  has, 
in  fact,  been  admitted  in  evidence,  are  "  non-working 
members."  I  heard  with  some  interest  (it  is  nothing 
new  to  me,  except  in  detail)  the  answers  of  Mr.  Milman 
to  questions  1271,  1338,  and  1375  as  to  the  very  scanty 
attendance,  whether  at  the  Senate  or  in  Committees 
of  the  Senate,  of  the  members ;  and  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  council  of  University  College,  consisting  of  25 
members,  is  the  body  of  all  others  with  which  I  have 
been  acquainted  of  which  the  attendance  is  most 
thorough  and  most  efficient.  The  returns  of 
attendance  are  already  before  you,  in  the  annual 
report  which  I  submitted.  Our  work  in  this 
respect,  which  is  unpaid,  and  not  much  regarded,  we 
are  willing  to  increase  (for  it  will  be  an  increase  of  our 
work)  tor  the  sake  of  education,  by  a  combination  with 
King's  College  and  the  other  elements  included  in  the 
college  scheme.  We  are  willing,  also,  to  incur  a  certain 
diminution  in  our  freedom  of  action  by  such  a  combi- 
nation. But  we  are  not  willing  to  accept  the  place 
which  is  offered  to  us  by  Lord  Justice  Fry,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London 
as  the  proper  body  to  co-ordinate  the  teaching 
institutions  of  London.  It  is  evident  that  they  will 
accept  the  change  unwillingly.  It  is  with  some 
feeling  of  pain  that  I  have  missed  in  their  evidence 
any  recognition  of  the  work  that  is  done  in  the 
colleges,  any  expression  of  general  respect  for  the 
labours  of  the  council  of  University  College,  such  as 
we  are  most  ready  to  make  for  their  labours  in 
respect  of  the  work  which  they  perform.  And  when 
it  comes  to  the  practical  question,  Shall  there  be 
established  a  compromise  between  our  views  and  theirs, 
upon  lines  such  as  they  have  laid  down,  or  other 
lines,  then  we  are  bound  to  say  here  that  for  public 
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reasons,  and  in  no  spirit  of  personal  feeling,  we  are 
reluctant,  we  do  not  see  our  way.  This  reluctance,  this 
rejection, in  fact,  of  what  is  now  proposed  does  not  imply 
hostility  to  them  as  an  institution,  or  contempt,  for  the 
work  which  they  are  competent  to  do,  hut  is  based 
upon  our  profound  conviction  that  no  such  combina- 
tion would  enable  us  to  carry  out  the  work  which  we 
contemplate,  and,  I  think  1  may  say  also,  on  a  con- 
viction that  it  cannot  but  result,  if  anything,  rather  in 
a  deterioration  of  their  own  efficiency  ;  that  is  to  say, 
their  position  of  impartiality,  would  be  injured,  and 
our  hands  would  be  tied. — My  sixth  point  is  in 
regard  to  the  petition  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Since  something  has  been 
said  in  evidence  about  possibilities  of  opposition  from 
other  licensing  bodies  and  other  universities,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  remind  the  Commission  that  these 
possibilities  have  already  taken  actual  shape ;  in  fact  I 
have  here  a  paper,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  also 
among  the  papers  submitted  to  the  Commission, from  the 
Privy  Council — a  syllabus  of  the  opposition  to  that  peti- 
tion of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
for  power  to  grant  degrees.  I  see  that  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  the  Victoria  University ; 
Owens  College,  Manchester ;  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; 
the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  the  University  of 
Durham  ;  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  the  University 
of  Aberdeen;  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds;  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  the  Royal  University 
of  Ireland  have  all  opposed  ;  and  I  have  here  copies 
of  the  petition  and  charter  actually  presented  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow  under 
their  common  seals  for  a  similar  institution  in  Scot- 
land if  this  be  granted  in  England.  They  say  : 
"  Your  petitioners  had  no  desire  to  take  any  step  to 
"  disturb  the  existing  arrangements,  whereby  the 
"  universities  alone  had  the  privilege  of  granting 
"  degrees  in  medicine,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
"  action  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London 
"  and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
"  they  have  been  constrained  to  apply  for  powers 
"  similar  to  those  sought  by  these  Royal  colleges." 
Now,  while  this  opposition  is  almost  universal  to  their 
scheme,  the  University  of  London  being  the  only 
exception,  the  proposal  of  University  College  and 
King's  College,  which  has  gone  through  the  same 
ordeal,  has  been  presented  to  the  Privy  Council  and 
advertised  in  the  same  manner,  is  happily  unopposed, 
except  again — and  a  significant  exception,  I  grant — by 
the  University  of  London.  More  than  that,  this  is 
not  due  to  neglect  of  our  proposals  or  indifference  to 
them  in  the  case  of  other  universities  and  licensing 
bodies.  I  am  able  to  give  instances.  The  University 
of  Edinburgh  entered  into  correspondence  with  us  in 
regard  to  particular  points,  upon  which  we  were  able 
to  satisfy  them,  and  they  have  pronounced  themselves 
accordingly  to  be  satisfied.  At  the  University  of 
Cambridge  the  draft  of  the  petition  which  they  were 
about  to  present  to  the  Privy  Council  was  sent  to  me 
by  a  friend,  and  upon  my  representing  that  a  sentence 
of  that  petition  admitted  of  doubt  whether  it  might 
not  be  taken  to  imply  opposition  to  what  we  proposed, 
it  was  altered,  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  there 
was  no  desire  to  oppose  our  petition  at  Cambridge  ;  and 
I  may  add  that  the  support  which  we  have  received 
from  individuals  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  Man- 
chester, and  elsewhere,  coupled  with  the  entire 
absence  of  objections  at  this  stage  is,  I  think,  a 
very  important  fact.  So  far  as  the  old  universities 
are  concerned,  we  are  glad  to  say  that  we  look 
upon  it  as  to  some  extent  a  reparation  for  the  wrong 
done,  we  think,  to  us  by  their  opposition  in  1834. — 
Speaking  of  the  medical  inquiry  of  1834,  to  which 
Sir  Henry  Pitman  alluded,  and  from  which  lie  made 
quotations  in  his  evidence,  I  think,  so  far  as  can  be 
discovered  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  not  quite  correct 
to  say  that  that  inquiry  had  for  its  principal  topic  the 
question  of  the  granting  of  degrees  by  the  College  of 
Physicians.  It  is  true  that  that  point  was  largely 
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Surgeons  in  opposition  to  the  granting  of  degrees  by  the  

University  of  London,  and  there  was  a  petition  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  for  the  power  of  granting 
degrees  undoubtedly,  but  also  with  regard  to  other 
matters  ;  and  the  inquiry  principally  turned  upon  the 
question  whether  the  membership  of  the  two  royal 
colleges  ought  to  be  as  it  was  then,  confined  to 
graduates.  But  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  that 
Blue  Book,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that 
Sir  Henry  Halford,  whom  Sir  Henry  Pitman  mentioned 
as  his  principal  witness,  gave  a  distinct  opinion  to  the 
contrary  in  answer  to  question  331. 

"Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  this  board  {i.e. 
"  a  board  consisting  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
"  apothecaries,  intended  to  examine  in  their  several 
"  departments  of  medicine)  should  have  the  power 
"  not  only  of  granting  licenses  to  practise,  but  also 
"  of  conferring;  medical  degrees  ?— I  think  that  a 
"  board  which  should  consist  of  physicians,  surgeons, 
"  and  apothecaries,  should  have  authority  only  to 
"  give  licences  to  general  practitioners,  not  degrees." 
The  statement  of  the  question  on  the  part  of  the 
University  of  London,  which  I  may  remind  the  Com- 
mission was  the  name  then  possessed  by  University 
College,  is  very  ably  given  by  Doctor  Elliotson, 
professor  of  medicine,  at  question  1780.  There 
were  other  points  under  consideration,  which  have  now 
passed  into  history. — The  only  remaining  point  upon 
which  I  wish  to  offer  any  remarks  is  in  regard  to 
the  details  of  the  charter  of  the  Albert  University, 
which  I  was  stopped  from  fully  discussing  at  the 
time  when  I  previously  gave  evidence,  on  the  ground 
that  the  time  had  not  come  for  the  consideration  of 
our  proposals  in  detail.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry 
almost  all  the  points  to  which  I  should  have  alluded 
have  been,  I  think,  sufficiently  discussed  ;  but  I  should 
like  to  recapitulate  that  the  constitution  of  the  univer- 
sity which  we  propose  is  founded  in  the  first  place 
on  the  organisation  of  the  teachers  in  university  institu- 
tions throughout  London,  under  separate  faculties, 
as  Mr.  Marshall  stated,  in  the  first  instance  of  arts  and 
laws,  science,  and  medicine,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  develop  into  other  faculties  hereafter  ;  it  is 
founded,  in  the  second  place,  on  boards  of  studies  to 
be  freely  elected  by  the  faculties,  and  to  have  au 
official  position  as  advisers  of  the  governing  body ; 
and  in  the  third  place  it  is  founded  upon  a  single 
governing  body  composed  of  a  representation  on  fair 
terms  of  all  the  interests  concerned,  with  absolute 
powers ;  and  upon  that  body  it  is  most  important  I 
should  remind  the  Commissioners  (since  very  unfair 
statements  have  been  made  to  the  contrary)  that  we 
do  not  claim  an  exclusive  representation  or  even  a 
majority  for  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
reaching  ;  our  proposals  are  for  a  council  of  some- 
thing like  30  in  number,  of  which  not  more  than  12, 
as  we  have  drawn  the  charter,  will  in  the  first  place 
be  teachers.  Nor  is  there  any  chance  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  university,  as  we  have  framed 
it,  that  the  teachers  should  come  to  be  a  majority  in 
the  council.  We  so  provide  because  we  recognise  the 
justice  of  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  public,  that 
the  right  to  give  public  degrees  shall  not  be  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  teachers,  who  might  be  supposed  to 
be  capable,  (and  without  imputing  blame  to  any 
members  of  the  profession,  we  must  recognise  the 
tendencies  of  humanity)  in  their  own  interest,  of  unduly 
lowering  degrees  in  order  to  augment  the  numbers  in 
their  own  lecture  rooms  and  the  amount  of  their  fees. 

If  it  is  conceded,  as  has  been  argued  before  the 
Commission,  that  that  which  is  objectionable  in  the 
constitution  of  a  small  university  does  not  apply  to  a 
large  and  important  university,  I  have  finally  to  re- 
mind the  Commission  that  we  are  advocating  the 
establishment  of  that  which  will  be  from  its  birth  a 
very  large  and  important  university.  The  number  of 
students  on  the  medical  side  Mr.  Marshall  has  given 
you  as  1,800  in  London ;   the  number  of  arts,  laws, 
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and  science  students  added  to  them  from  King's 
College  and  University  College  alone  would  be  not  far 
short  of  another  thousand.  A  university  of  2,800 
undergraduates,  even  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact 
that  a  certain  number  are  not  giving  their  whole  time 
to  university  study,  as  is  the  case,  say,  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  must,  in  any  case,  be  a  large  and  im- 
portant university ;  and  the  question  how  far 
teachers  in  such  a  university  can  be  trusted  to  give 
degrees,  subject  to  proper  checks,  must,  I  think,  be 
regarded  subject  to  the  conditions  I  have  stated. — Now 
there  is  one  other  point,  a  point  of  detail,  to  which  I 
will  refer  ;  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  vexed 
question  of  separate  representation  of  each  of  the 
12  medical  schools;  they  are  12  in  number,  not  11,  as 
was  stated ;  if  you  state  them  at  1 1 ,  you  omit  to  take 
account  of  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women 
attached  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  in  Grays  Inn 
Lane.  Upon  this  point  I  would  refer  to  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  AUchin,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  make 
a  quotation  from  it,  since  it  is  impossible  to  refer 
to  it  by  number,  owing  to  the  length  to  which  the 
particular  answer  extended.  He  said  "We  desire  that 
"  we  should  be  represented  just  as  King's  College  and 
"  University  Colleges  are  as  colleges,  not  as  the 
"  separate  medical  faculties  in  those  colleges  are, 
"  because,  from  the  grounds  which  I  brought  forward 
"  last  time  we  claim  from  our  completeness  and  the 
"  character  of  our  work,  from  the  extent  of  our 
"  vested  interests,  as  represented  by  the  figures  I 
"  gave  just  now,  that  we  are  places  of  higher 
"  education  equally  with  University  College  and 
"  King's  College,  and  we  claim  to  be  colleges  in 
"  exactly  the  same  sense." 

On  a  previous  occasion  he  had  said  what,  to  a 
certain  extent  qualified  that,  and  must  be,  no  doubt, 
read  with  it.  "  No  doubt  there  is  a  considerable 
"  difference,  and  no  doubt  University  College  has  the 
"  largest  share  in  that  strictly  scientific  teaching." 
This  might  seem  to  contradict  the  evidence  I  gave  in 
answer  to  Question  161  in  regard  to  the  imperfection  of 
the  scientific  teaching  in  some  of  these  medical  schools 
and  the  plan  they  have  had  recourse  to  for  the  sake 
of  supplying  these  deficiencies  ;  and  it  is  only  in  reply 
to  this,  and  by  way  of  showing  that  we  are  not 
treating  them  in  an  unfair  way  if  we  decline  to  accord 
to  them  the  same  position  as  we  claim  in  a  university 
for  two  great  university  colleges,  that  I  beg  leave  to 
read  an  advertisement  that  appears  in  the  "  Lancet"  : 
"  Preliminary  science  instruction.  —  Arrangements 
"  have  been  made  by  the  medical  schools  of  the 
"  Charing  Cross,  Middlesex,  St.  (Jeorge's,  and  West- 
"  minster  Hospitals  for  students  desirous  of  undergoing 


"  a  course  of  instruction  in  science  such  as  that  re- 
"  quired  for  the  preliminary  scientific  (M.B.)  exami- 
"  nation  of  the  University  of  London  to  attend  the 
"  lectures  and  practical  instruction  in  biology,  and  a 
"  portion  of  the  ordinary  courses  in  physics  and 
"  chemistry,  at  the  Normal  School  of  Science,  South 
"  Kensington.  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the 
"  Deans  of  the  respective  schools."  The  date  of  that 
is  September  10th,  1887.  That  is  to  say,  four  out  of 
the  twelve  medical  schools  give  up  the  attempt  to  afford 
a  complete  course  of  medical  instruction,  and  hand 
over  their  students  by  a  special  compact  to  a  Govern- 
ment school  supported  out  of  public  money,  which 
thus  obtains  a  monopoly  and  is  secured  from  compe- 
tition so  far  as  concerns  the  students  in  those  schools ; 
an  arrangement  I  think  objectionable  in  itself,  and 
effectually  disposing  of  their  claims  to  be  considered  ah 
complete  schools  of  medicine.  When,  therefore,  we 
propose  that  the  medical  schools  in  question  shall 
have  a  right  to  come  in  and  share  equally  with 
our  own  medical  schools  of  University  College 
and  King's  College  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and 
that,  supposing  that  they  are  found  to  be  efficient, 
they  shall  also  share  on  equal  terms  with  our  own 
schools  in  the  faculty  of  science,  we  are  making  a  very 
fair  and  liberal  proposition  ;  and  when  we  claim 
that  institutions  like  University  College  and  King's 
College  shall  also,  in  respect  of  their  endowments 
and  in  respect  of  the  general  view  which  they  take  of 
university  education,  have  a  representation  on  the 
council  of  the  university,  we  are  not  making  any  claim 
which  can  be  considered  to  place  them  in  an  unfair 
position  as  compared  with  the  medical  schools. — The 
only  other  remark  that  I  have  to  make  is  that  I  rather 
hope  the  Commission  may  find  time  to  hear  some 
evidence,  or  if  not  that  a  statement  may  be  received, 
from  Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  co-operated  with  us  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  a 
Teaching  University,  and  is  acquainted  with  the 
teaching  work  that  is  now  done  at  the  British 
Museum.  It  came  to  our  notice  early  in  the  discus- 
sion of  these  matters  that  there  was  such  a  school, 
and  that  the  promoters  of  it  are  anxious  that  it 
should  be  placed  upon  a  permanent  footing  by  its 
being  connected  with  a  teaching  university  of 
London.  That  might  be  carried  out  without  endow- 
ment, simply  by  associating  the  teaching  there  given 
with  the  existing  colleges.  The  opinions  of  those 
engaged  in  promoting  it,  in  favour  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  teaching  university,  appear  to  us  to  be 
of  value,  and  to  constitute  a  material  support  to  our 
contentions. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Rev.  H.  Wace, 
D.D. 


The  Reverend  Henry:  Wace,  D.D.,  further  examined. 


1749.  (Chairman.)  It  now  remains  with  you  to 
state  to  the  Commission  what  you  wish  to  say  in 
reply  on  behalf  of  King's  College?  —  I  desire  to 
summarise  briefly  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
result  of  the  evidence,  and  also  to  urge  some  im- 
portant points  of  evidence  with  regard  to  King's 
College.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  chief  evidence 
given  has  step  by  step  admitted  practically  our  claims, 
or,  at  all  events,  has  tended  to  show  that  if  our  request 
is  granted  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  various  other 
directions  under  consideration  will  be  attained.  Take, 
for  instance,  first  of  all,  what  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  said 
in  answer  to  a  question  from  Lord  Selborne  at 
numbers  789  to  793,  and  again  at  number  936  ;  he 
distinctly  admitted  that  all  moral  ground  for  the 
application  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  would  be  removed  if  degrees  could  be 
obtained  on  reasonable  terms  in  London,  as  he  said 
they  are  obtained  in  Glasgow  and  in  Edinburgh.  In 
Other  words,  if  a  Teaching  University  were  established 
in  London,  such  as  exists  in  Glasgow  and  in  Edin- 
burgh, there  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President 


of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  be  no  moral  ground 
whatever  for  their  present  appeal.  What  he  meaus 
by  reasonable  terms  is,  of  course,  that  the  degree 
should  be  more  accessible  than  the  present  degree 
of  the  University  of  London ;  and  in  reference  to 
that  I  am  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  fact  that  the  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  London  have  passed  a  definite  resolu- 
tion, apparently  without  opposition,  and  without 
division,  against  any  alteration  of  the  standard  of  the 
medical  degree  of  the  University  of  London.  That 
resolution  was  passed  on  the  7th  July  1885,  on  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Collins,  who  has  attended  and  given 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  and  was  in  these 
terms :  "  That  this  house  desires  to  express  its  ap- 
"  proval  of  the  resolve  of  the  Senate,  as  intimated  by 
"  the  Vice-chancellor,  to  maintain  the  standard  and 
"  scientific  character  of  the  medical  degrees  of  this 
"  university."  Therefore  the  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  London  has  pledged  itself  against  any 
modification  of  the  degrees,  such  as  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke  would  think  reasonable.    Our  proposal  would 
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by  his  own  account  meet  his  wish  ;  the  University  of 
London  have  said  that  they  cannot  meet  it.  That  ad- 
mission by  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  is  to  be  considered  in 
combination  with  the  great  differences  of  opinion 
respecting  the  petition  of  the  two  Royal  Medical  Col- 
leges which  have  been  intimated  to  the  Commission  by 
various  distinguished  doctors  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore it.  The  Commission  have  had  before  them  both 
Mr.  Marshall,  the  President  of  the  Medical  Council, 
and  Sir  Jossph  Lister,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, who  are  directly  opposed  to  their  own  col- 
leagues on  this  point.  I  think  I  need  not  say  more 
on  that  head,  but  will  pass  to  Sir  Edward  Fry's 
evidence. 

And  first  of  all,  like  Sir  George  Young,  I  think 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  reason  for  complaint 
that  criticisms  have  been  made  by  Sir  Edward  Fry 
with  respect  to  our  proposal,  which  indicate  a  very 
imperfect  attention  to  the  terms  of  our  charter.  For 
example,  at  No.  1012,  his  argument  assumes  that  we 
should  have  a  Senate  consisting  simply  of  professors. 
Sir  George  Young  has  just  explained  to  the  Commis- 
sion that,  so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  teaching  profession  would  be  actually 
in  a  minority  on  the  Senate.  At  question  1027  that 
error  is  still  more  important;  because  he  says  that  theve 
is  only  one  statement  in  the  appeal  of  the  University 
of  London,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  challenged. 
He  says  "  The  truth  of  one  statement,  and  I  believe 
"  of  one  only,  has  been  challenged.  That  statement 
"  is  to  this  effect — '  If  the  petition  of  the  colleges  be 
"  '  granted,  a  university  will  be  constituted  in  which 
"  '  the  whole  power  of  conferring  degrees  will  be  in 
"  '.  the  hands  of  the  teachers  themselves.'    I  believe 

that  statement  to  be  perfectly  correct;  because, 
"  although  it  is  quite  true  that  the  scheme  proposes 
"  to  have  external  examiners  joined  with  the  exa- 
"  miners  from  the  colleges,  the  nomination  of  those 
"  external  examiners  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
"  teachers."  It  is  so  in  no  sense  whatever  ;  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  council;  and  the  Commission  has 
just  been  told  that  the  majority  of  the  council  are  not 
teachers,  so  that  that  statement,  formally  made  by  the 
University  of  London,  and  defended  by  Sir  Edward 
Fry,  is  grounded  upon  an  entire  misapprehension  of  a 
very  important  point  in  our  constitution. 

The  main  point,  however,  which  I  care  to  notice 
with  respect  to  Sir  Edward  Fry's  evidence,  is  a  vital 
point  of  principle — one  on  which  he  is  content,  it 
appears,  to  rest  his  case,  and  on  which  I  am  more 
than  content  to  rest  mine.  Lord  Selborne,  at  No.  1054, 
asked  him  what  he  thought  as  to  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  having  two  universities  in  London  ; 
and  after  one  or  two  points  of  detail,  Lord  Selborne 
went  on  to  say  at  No.  1059  : — "  Putting  the 
"  question  of  name  aside  for  a  moment,  unless  any- 
"  one  wishes  to  add  anything  about  it,  what  do 
"  you  think  of  the  concurrence  in  London  of  two 
"  such  universities,  with  the  power  of  granting 
"  degrees."  "  That  "  (said  Lord  Justice  Fry) 
"  seems  to  me  to  raise  a  very  serious  question, 
"  which  I  take  to  be  in  controversy  between  the  two 
"  sides  in  this  discussion.  I  think  that  we  must  look 
"  forward  in  the  future  (at  least  I  hope  so)  to  the 
"  extension  of  university  education,  not  only  in 
"  London,  but  elsewhere  in  the  country ;  and  I  think 
"  that  you  must  take  one  or  other  of  two  courses. 
"  I  think  you  must  take  the  course  either  of  a  num- 
"  ber  of  very  small  universities  being  created,  or  the 
"  course  of  a  federation  of  the  colleges  throughout 
"  the  country  with  some  central  body.  So  far  as  I 
"  can  see  those  are  the  only  two  probable  courses  of 

the  future  history  of  the  higher  education  in 
"  England ;  and  I  think  it  is  very  important  which  of 
"  these  two  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  better;  and, 
"  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  have  come  to  the 
"  conclusion  that  the  federal  system  is  likely  to  be 
"  the  better  of  the  two." 

Therefore,  Lord  Justice  Fry  admits  this  fact,  which 
is  the  basis  of  a  good  deal  that  we  have  been  saying 


and  doing,  that  there  must  be  an  extension  of  uni-  Bev.  H.  Wace, 
versity  education,  not  only  in  London  but  elsewhere      .  U1J- 
in  the  country,  and  he  urges  that  that  must  be  effected    OQ  T",  'QDO 
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either  by  a  multiplication  or  universities,  or  by  a  iedera-  

tion  of  the  colleges  throughout  the  country  with  some 
central  body.  I  object  to  his  statement  that  there  would 
be  a  multiplication  of  small  universities ;  that  is  not  a 
necessary  alternative.  Half-a-dozen  universities  in 
England  at  the  great  centres  of  life,  London,  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  Durham,  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
others  in  the  west,  would  not  be  a  number  of  small 
universities;  they  would  each  have  large  populations 
attached  to  them,  larger  in  proportion  than  are  attached 
to  the  universities  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  But  put 
that  aside1;  Lord  Justice  Fry  holds  his  ground  on  the 
supposition  that  the  University  of  London  is  capable 
of  being  so  organised  as  to  include  within  its  fold 
the  whole  future  extension  of  university  education 
throughout  England. 

I  would  ask  the  Commission  Avhether  they  think 
that  that  is  really  a  practical  view  of  the  future. 
Take,  for  example,  the  great  masculine  and  vigorous 
town  of  Birmingham,  which  has  two  or  three  colleges 
there,  something  like  University  College  and  King's 
College  ;  there  is  the  Queen's  College  and  the  Mason's 
Science  College.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  already  stated 
publicly  that  he  is  in  favour  of  a  new  university  being 
founded  for  Birmingham,  of  which  those  two  colleges 
are  to  be  the  centre.  But  is  it  likely  for  a  moment  that 
the  vigorous  intellectual  and  university  life  of  a  place 
like  Birmingham  will  consent  to  be  bound  up  with 
the  decisions,  and  government,  and  management  of  a 
Senate  that  sits  in  London  ?  If  the  Commission 
should  think  that  that  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  an 
impossible  conception,  the  principle  on  which  Lord 
Justice  Fry  is  opposing  us  must  be  given  up,  and  it,  is 
necessary  to  face  the  other  alternative  of  new  centres 
of  university  education.  That  principle,  in  fact,  has 
been  given  up  already  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Victoria  University  ;  it  was  given  up,  indeed,  50  years 
ago,  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  present 
so-called  University  of  London,  by  the  establishment 
of  the  University  of  Durham,  which  offers  a  centre  for 
further  university  organisation,  and  which,  as  will  be 
evident  from  a  recent  statute  of  its  governing  body, 
which  I  put  in,  has  possibilities  of  development 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  when  dealing  with 
this  matter.  I  accept,  therefore,  Lord  Justice  Fry's 
statement  of  the  point  at  issue,  and  would  urge  upon 
the  Commission  that  his  solution  of  the  difficulty,  by 
attempting  to  make  London  the  sole  centre  of  uni- 
versity extension  in  the  future  throughout  England,  is 
one  that  will  not  bear  investigation  for  a  moment. 

With  respect  to  Sir  James  Paget's  evidence  I  must 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  a 
singular  illustration  which  one  answer  in  it  afforded 
of  the  failure  of  persons  of  his  experience  and  authority 
in  the  University  of  London  to  understand  the  real 
difficulties  of  this  case.  The  question  was  asked  him 
by  Lord  Selborne,  whether  there  is  not  a  danger  that 
if  a  teacher  does  not  examine,  the  pupils  will  enquire 
what  books  the  examiners  have  written,  or  what  are 
their  particular  views,  and  so  have  their  attention 
withdrawn  from  their  teachers.  And  Sir  James  Paget 
says  :  "I  do  not  think  that  would  be  felt  by  any 
"  teacher  who  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  thoroughly 
"  able  to  teach  his  class ;  he  would,  by  other  means 
"  than  that,  attract  their  attention,  by  illustrations, 
"  or  by  his  own  earnestness  or  capacity."  But 
the  Commission  have  had  before  them  Sir  Joseph 
Lister,  than  whom  I  need  not  say  there  is  probably 
not  a  more  able  or  earnest,  or  more  distinguished 
and  successful  teacher  in  his  profession  ;  and 
he  has  told  the  Commission  that,  whereas  he  had 
large  classes  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  where  he 
examined  in  the  subjects  which  he  taught,  after 
coming  to  London,  where  there  are  other  teachers  who 
specially  prepare  for  examinations,  he  has  a  very  small 
and  casual  audience.  So  that  the  views  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  London  on  that  im- 
portant point  are  framed  upon  a  want  of  acquaintance 
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Rev.  H.  Wace,  with  the  real  difficulties   of  the  circumstances  with 

which  we  are  dealing. 
28  July  1888        Next  I  pass  to  Mr.  Milman's  evidence,  and  here 

 I   have    to  supplement    what    Sir   George  Young 

said  with  respect  to  his  statements  as  to  consulta- 
tions of  the  University  of  London  with  King's 
College.  I  cannot  at  all  understand  what  he  meant 
by  the  statements  that  he  made.  I  have  been 
principal  of  King's  College  now  for  nearly  five  years, 
and  never  during  that  time  have  I  received  one  single 
communication,  of  any  nature  whatever-  from  any 
official  connected  with  the  University  of  London, 
except  in  one  personal  matter  in  which  I  recently 
interposed  of  my  own  motion.  I  have  consulted 
with  the  secretary  of  King's  College  whether  com- 
munications have  come  to  him  and  not  to  me, 
and  he  says  that  he  has  received  none,  except 
an  annual  form  of  invitation  for  one  of  us  to  attend 
and  see  degrees  given  once  a  year ;  but  as  to 
advice  no  communication  has  been  sent  to  us.  The 
Dean  of  our  medical  department  is  here.  I  have  con- 
sulted him  upon  the  subject,  and  we  have  referred 
together  to  the  minute  book  of  our  medical  Board, 
and  all  that  we  can  find  is  that  on  the  8th  of  June  last 
year  our  medical  board  wrote  to  the  registrar — the  com- 
munication commenced  with  us — complaining  that 
they  had  changed  the  time  of  examination,  and  the 
answer  was  that  the  change  had  been  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  examiners.  The  only  other 
exception  is  that  in  May  last  the  Registrar  consulted 
the  dean  of  our  medical  school,  with  the  deans  of  other 
schools,  saying  that  it  was  proposed  to  issue  a  new 
syllabus.  But  even  that  was  consultation  with  the 
dean  of  the  medical  school,  and  not  with  the  college. 
Mr.  Anstie  mentioned  at  question  1432  that  Mr. 
Belcher,  a  member  of  our  staff,  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  Convocation  which  reported  on  the 
matriculation  examination;  and  it  may  be  well  for  me 
therefore  to  explain  that  Mr.  Belcher  was  only  an 
assistant  master  in  our  school,  and  in  no  way 
authorised  to  represent  the  college  ;  he  was  simply  a 
member  of  the  annual  committee  of  Convocation,  as 
a  Graduate  of  the  unhersity,  and  had  no  commission 
from  us  whatever. 

Now  I  come  to  Sir  Philip  Magnus'  statement,  on 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  must  ask  permission  to 
make  serious  remonstrance.  What  I  want  first  of  all 
to  say  about  it  has  reference  not  only  to  what  he  said, 
but  also  to  what  Dr.  Allchin  said  as  to  the  position 
of  King's  College  in  relation  to  the  other  schools  of 
medicine.  I  do  not  know  quite  how  to  put  it ;  but  I 
do  feel  that  a  grievous  injustice  is  done  to  King's 
College  by  the  way  in  which  its  work  and  its  claims 
are  misunderstood  in  the  representations  of  these 
witnesses.  Sir  George  Young  has  explained  to  you 
already  the  insufficiency  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
teaching  of  science  in  some  of  the  medical  schools,  as 
is  shown  by  their  public  admission  in  the  advertise- 
ment which  he  quoted.  But  it  is  my  duty  to  point 
out  to  the  Commission  that  at  the  best  they  only  give 
instruction  in  science  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  medicine. 
They  are  not  great  science  schools  to  teach  all  the 
sciences,  such  as  King's  College  is.  I  am  not  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  ask  it,  but  I  wish  I  could  take  the 
Commission  over  King's  College,  and  show  them  what 
the  place  really  is.  As  that  is  impossible,  I  have  had 
drawn  up  a  statement  of  the  actual  provision  for 
the  teaching  of  science  in  King's  College,  which  1 
intended  to  have  gone  through,  but  which,  as  the  Com- 
missioners are  pressed  for  time,  I  will  only  ask  to 
hand  in  as  part  of  my  evidence.  The  statement 
describes  the  arrangements  of  the  College,  floor  by 
floor  ;  beginning  with  the  sub-basement : — 

"  On  the  Sub-basement  are  the  workshops,  the 
"  metallurgical  laboratory,  the  mechanical  testing- 
"  room,  the  physiological  laboratory,  and  the  anatomical 
"  department,  the  two  latter  being  separated  from  the 
"  others,  and  approached  by  a  different  entrance. 

"  The  Students'  Workshops  comprise  a  Wood- 
u  working  Shop,  in  which  are  a  number  of  car- 
"  penter's  benches  and  the  necessary  adjuncts, 


"  such  as  circular  saw,  grindstone,  and  the  like ; 
"  so  that  many  students  at  one  time  may  receive 
"  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  tools,  and  gain 
"  practical  experience  in  carpentry,  joining, 
"  pattern  making,  &c.  In  connexion  with  this 
"  room  are  Avood-turning  lathes  in  the  lower  shop  : 

e<  A  Metal-working  Shop,  in  which  are  vices,  screw-" 
;'  cutting  and  other  lathes,  slotting,  planing,  and 
"  shaping,  machines,  and  the  necessary  equipment 
"  for  preparing,  machining,  and  finishing  metal 
"  work  of  various  kinds;  a  Forge,  with  anvils 
"  and  fires  for  smith's  work  ; 

"  A  Foundry,  with  cupola  and  brass-melting  furnaces 
"  for  casting  in  metal ; 

"  An  Engine  Room,  containing  a  steam  boiler,  and 
"  horizontal  engine,  used  to  drive  the  lathes, 
"  grindstones,  and  machine  tools  throughout  the 
"  workshop. 

"  The  Testing  Room. — In  this  room  is  a  large  single- 
"  lever  testing  machine  of  the  Kirkaldy  type,  made 
"  by  Greenwood  and  Batley,  of  Leeds.  It  is  worked 
"  by  hydraulic  power,  and  is  capable  of  exerting  a 
"  maximum  force  of  50,000  lbs. ;  and  of  making  the 
"  mechanical  tests  usually  applied  to  metals,  viz. :  by 
"  tension,  by  direct  pull,  by  thrusting  or  by  compres- 
"  sion,  by  transverse  stress  or  bending,  and  by 
"  torsion  or  twisting,  in  each  case  measuring  the 
"  extent  by  which  the  bar  has  yielded.  This  machine  is 
"  under  the  joint  control  of  the  Professors  of  mechani- 
"  cal  engineering  and  metallurgy,  and  is  used  in 
"  demonstrations  to  students  and  in  private  investiga- 
"  tions. 

"  Here  also  is  a  Thurston's  automatic  recording 
"  machine,  which  affords  a  means  of  making  rapid 
1 4  tests  of  small  bars  by  torsion. 

"  The  Metallurgical  Laboratory. — This  depart- 
"  ment  is  provided  with  draught  assay  and  muffle 
"  furnaces  for  solid  and  for  gaseous  fuels  ;  with  two 
"  large  brass-melting  furnaces  capable  of  melting 
"  charges  of  100  lbs.  each ;  and  with  gas  injector 
"  and  coke  furnaces  driven  by  an  air  blast  from  a 
"  Root's  blower,  actuated  by  a  Bailey  water  motor. 
"  The  materials  for  the  analysis  and  testing  of  ores, 
"  metal,  alloys,  and  other  metallurgical  and  manu- 
"  facturiug  products,  for  the  examination  of  new  pro- 
"  cesses  and  of  the  properties  of  metals,  together  with 
"  instruments  for  gas  analysis,  electro-metallurgy, 
"  spectroscopy,  &c,  also  find  their  place  in  this  de- 
"  partment. 

"  The  Physiological  Laboratory. — This  laboratory 
"  is  fully  equipped  with  microscopes  and  other  in- 
"  struments  required  for  physiological  work,  including 
"  many  costly  pieces  of  apparatus  which  are  now  in 
"  use  for  demonstrating  the  phenomena  incidental  to 
"  animal  life,  and  for  investigations  in  the  domain  of 
"  physiological  chemistry.  Every  appliance  is  also 
"  provided  here  for  the  study  of  practical  animal 
"  biology. 

"  The  Anatomical  Department. — This  department 
u  comprises  a  large  anatomical  theatre,  class  and  dis- 
"  secting  rooms,  and  a  prosector's  room  for  the  pre- 
"  paration  of  anatomical  specimens. 

"  The  next  floor,  or  the  Basement,  contains  an  Ad- 
"  vanced  Chemical  Laboratory,  but  is  mainly  devoted 
"  to  class-rooms. 

"  The  Advanced  Chemical  Laboratory. — In  this 

"  laboratory  are  the  appliances  and  re-agents  necessary 

"  for  more  advanced  work  in  chemistry,  whether  for 

"  routine  training  in  the  branches   of  inorganic, 

"  organic   and  gas-analysis  suitable  for  intending 

"  analysts,  for    the  study  of  technical  and  nianu- 

"  facturing  chemistry,  or  for  the  prosecution  of  in- 

"  vestigations  and  original  research.     In  the  last- 

"  named  branch  of  work  a  scholarship  is  awarded 

"  annually,  in  memory  of  the  late  Professor  Daniell, 

"  to  the  student  who  shall  have  conducted  the  best 

"  original  research  in  this  department. 
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''  On  the  Ground  Floor  are  the  medical  library, 
"  the  college  hall,  three  large  lecture  theatres  (one 
"  being  devoted  to  chemistry  alone)  and  several  class- 
"  rooms. 

"On  the  First  Floor,  in  addition  to  the  (.Impel, 
"  the  physical  lecture  theatre  and  numerous  class- 
"  rooms,  are  the  Junior  Chemical  Laboratory,  the 
"  Wheatstone  Physical  Laboratory,  George  III.'s 
"  Museum,  the  Natural  History  Museum,  and  the 
"  Marsden  and  general  libraries. 

"  The  Junior  Chemical  Laboratory  is  set  apart  for 
"  the  more  elementary  practical  work,  such  as  is 
"  required  for  the  intermediate  science  and  medical 
"  degree  examinations,  and  is  arranged  to  suit  these 
"  requirements,  being  capable  of  accommodating  as 
"  many  as  seventy  students  at  one  time. 

"  In  the  Wheatstone  Laboratory  is  the  apparatus 
"  employed  in  demonstrating  the  laws  of  physics,  and 
"  in  then-  practical  application :  —  mechanics,  elee- 
"  tricity  and  magnetism,  optics,  heat  and  acoustics ; 
"  students  are  also  instructed  in  the  methods  of 
"  physical  measurement.  In  connexion  with  this  de- 
"  partment  is  an  experimental  Crompton  dynamo- 
"  electric  machine  driven  by  a  gas-engine  in  the  sub- 
"  basement,  the  leads  being  carried  up  to  the 
"  laboratory  in  order  that  facilities  may  there  be  given 
"  for  experimenting  with  large  currents,  and  in  the 
"  more  modern  developments  of  electrical  science. 

"  George  III.'s  Museum  is  attached  to  the  last- 
"  named  laboratory,  and  contains  a  very  extensive 
"  collection  of  physical  apparatus,  and  of  scientific 
"  and  engineering  models,  some  of  which  possess 
"  historic  and  local  interest,  being  the  instruments 
"  used  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  in  his 
"  experiments  with  the  electric  telegraph,  which  were 
"  conducted  in  King's  College,  when  he  held  the  chair 
"  of  experimental  philosophy. 

"  In  the  Natural  History  Museum  are  very  large 
"  and  complete  student's  collections  of  rocks,  minerals, 
"  fossils,  chemical  products,  materia  medira,  and 
"  zoological  and  botanical  specimens,  in  addition  to 
"  anatomical  and  medical  preparations.  It  is  endea- 
"  voured  to  make  the  collection  in  each  subject  as 
"  typical  and  useful  to  students  as  possible. 

"  The  General  Library  contains  an  extensive 
"  collection  of  books  such  as  are  required  by  the 
"  general  student ;  and  in 

"  The  Marsden  Library  is  a  most  valuable  col- 
<£  lection  of  oriental  literature,  &c. 

"  On  the  Second  Floor  are  the  Photographic, 
"  Botanical  and  Bacteriological  Laboratories,  the  room 
"  for  Architectural,  Mechanical  and  Geometrical 
"  Drawing,  and  the  Fine-art  studio. 

"  The  Photographic  Laboratory  is  equipped  with 
"  two  large  studios,  and  two  dark-rooms,  fitted  labora- 
"  tories  for  preparing  and  developing  the  different 
"  kinds  of  photographic  plates,  together  with  cameras, 
"  lenses,  enlarging-apparatus,  and  the  sundry  require- 
"  ments  for  the  practice  of  photography  and  of  the 
"  more  recent  technical  applications  of  the  art. 

"  The  Botanical  Laboratory  is  provided  with 
"  microscopes  and  the  necessary  implements  for  the 
"  study  of  practical  botany. 

"  The  Bacteriological  and  Practical  Pathological 
"  Laboratory  is  very  fully  equipped  with  the  latest 
"  apparatus  employed  in  the  study  of  Bacteriology, 
"  and  in  the  study  and  for  the  teaching  of  practical 
"  pathology. 

"  The  Fine-Art  Studio  is  provided  with  casts  from 
"  the  antique,  with  studies,  and  with  accommodation 
"  for  drawing  from  the  life.  The  students,  in  com- 
"  mon  with  those  of  the  photographic  department, 
"  have  some  special  advantages  in  architectural  and 
"  landscape  work  from  the  position  of  the  college  and 
"  the  extensive  views  of  the  river  from  the  terrace 
"  overlooking  the  Thames  Embankment. 

"  It  should  be  observed  that  most  of  these  depart  - 
"  ments  possess  a  large  variety  of  diagrams  and  draw- 
"  ings  to  illustrate  the  lectures,  many  having  also 


"  special   museums   or.  collections  of  specimens  of  Rev.H.Wace, 
"  their  own,  together  with  reference  libraries  for  the        D  D- 
"  special  subjects  taught.  i8  j^Tl888 

"  As  illustrating  the  recognised  value  of  the  labora-  

"  tories  in  King's  College,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
"  the  practical  examination  of  candidates  for  admis- 
"  sion  to  the  associateship  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry 
"  is  at  the  present  time  held  in  the  chemical  labora- 
"  tory  of  the  college  as  the  Lcndon  centre.  More- 
"  over,  the  head  of  an  Indian  Government  Gunpowder 
"  Factory,  a  well  known  sanitary  engineer,  and  many 

other  men  of  distinction  in  their  own  professions, 
"  have  availed  themselves  of  the  same  department  to 
"  work  at  the  subjects  respectively  of  interest  to 
"  them  ;  while  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
"  ment  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  a  large  number  of 
"  medical  officers  of  health  from  different  parts  of  the 
"  country,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  Bacteriolo- 
"  gical  Laboratory,  as  also  the  head  of  one  of  our 
"  Indian  arsenals  has  recently  studied  in  the  Metal- 
"  lurgical  Department.  In  the  latter  department, 
"  conjointly  with  the  Professor,  Sir  William  Siemens 
"  experimented  with  his  electric  furnace  in  1882 ; 
"  and  here,  too,  work  involving  the  casting  and  testing 
"  of  some  hundreds  of  test  pieces  has  been  undertaken, 
"  in  connexion  with  a  large  engineering  firm,  in  the 
"  production  of  certain  special  alloys. 

"  So  also  the  laboratories  have  been  the  birth-place 
"  of  many  classical  researches,  such,  for  example,  as 
"  those  of  Ferrier  on  the  brain,  which  were  con- 
"  ducted  in  the  physiological  laboratory." 

It  should  thus  be  clear  that  King's  College  is  well 
provided  with  the  means  not  only  for  practically  teach- 
ing all  the  facts  known  in  any  branch  of  science,  but 
for  investigating  <7,nd  exploring  regions  at  present 
unknown.  If  the  Commission  will  study  that  state- 
ment, which  is  simply  a  statement  of  the  facts,  I 
would  ask  whether  it  is  not  something  preposterous  to 
suppose  that  a  medical  school  like  Westminster, 
teaching  science  in  relation  to  medicine  alone,  should 
claim  to  be  placed  on  a  level  as  regards  representation 
on  the  council  of  the  proposed  university  with  a 
college  that  teaches  all  those  things.  I  have  only 
mentioned  the  science  side  of  the  college.  There  is 
also  the  hospital  and  the  arts  side ;  and  bearing  all 
these  resources  in  mind,  I  believe  that  I  am  not  ex- 
aggerating when  I  say  that  at  this  moment  there  are 
appliances  for  teaching  learning  of  all  sorts  in  King's 
College  alone  more  than  there  were  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  when  I  was  a  student  there — putting  aside, 
of  course,  the  great  collections  like  the  Bedleian  and 
other  libraries  which  are  the  growth  of  centuries.  A 
very  serious  trust  is  imposed  upon  the  Corporation  and 
Council  of  King's  College  in  maintaining  the  due 
influence  of  such  an  institution —  an  institution,  too, 
that  does  not  subsist  on  grants  of  8,000/.  or  12,000/. 
a  year  from  Government,  like  the  present  University 
of  London,  but  which  has  raised  300,000/.  of  volun- 
tary contributions  which  it  is  applying  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  am  bound  to  say  that  we  could  not  for  a 
moment  consent  to  enter  an  organisation  in  which  the 
interests  of  such  a  college  should  be  no  more  repre- 
sented than  the  interests  of  one  of  the  smaller  medical 
schools. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  has  been  forgotten,  I  think,  in 
this  argument,  and  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  state  it, 
that  the  view  of  Sir  Philip  Magnus  and  others  seems 
to  be  an  entire  inversion  of  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
They  have  been  almost  arguing  as  if  the  University 
of  London  was  an  original  part  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, and  as  if  King's  College  and  University 
College  were  two  later  institutions  aspiring  to  hold 
a  place  in  it ;  they  seem  to  forget  that  the  University 
of  London  is  our  child.  We  founded  all  these  things. 
When  Lord  Justice  Fry  says  that  the  University  of 
London  introduced  various  modern  studies,  the  fact  is 
that  these  studies  were  introduced  first  of  al!  by 
University  College,  and  next  by  King's  College ;  and 
it  was  to  assist  us  in  doing  that  work  that  this  child 
of  ours,  which  now  repudiates  us  or  condescends  t« 
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Rev.  H.  Wace,  us,  was  produced.  Having  been  brought  into  existence 
DD-        it  proceeded,  I  beg  you  to  observe,  to  deliberately 
and  designedly— that  is  the  word  used  in  an  admis- 

28  July  1888.    sion  tQ  you  by  Dr  Woodj  the  Chairman  of  Convo- 
cation, in  his  answer  No.  12-47  —  affiliate  inferior 
institutions,  in  order  that  the   argument  might  be 
afterwards  used  that  it  was  of  no  good  maintaining 
alliance  with  any  institutions.  Then  they  come  to  you, 
having  treated  us  in  that  way — having  cast  us  aside 
and  kept  us  out  as  much  as  they  can,  and  designedly 
got  rid  of  us — they  come  here  and  speak  of  being 
injured  by  our  claim  to  assert — not  our  new  rights  but 
— our  original  rights.    In  point  of  fact,  I  think  that 
there  a  great  misconception  is  prevalent  about  this 
matter  which  it  is  important  should  be  removed,  an 
idea,  namely,  that  there  is  already  in  existence  a  great 
University  of  London,  and  that  we  are  endeavouring 
to  set  up  a  similar  institution  by  its  side.    I  venture 
to  represent  to  the  Commission  that  that  is  practically 
a  pure  illusion  ;  there  is  no  such  institution.     If  I 
may  be  forgiven  the  illustration,  I  think  Voltaire  said 
once  that  he  had  only  two  objections  to  the  title 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  one  that  it  was  not  Holy, 
and  the  other  that  it  was  not  Roman.  I  am  disposed  to 
suggest  two  similar  objections  in  practice  to  the  title  of 
the  University  of  London  ;  one,  that  it  is  not  a  Uni- 
versity, and  the  other   that  it  is  not  of  London. 
There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  is  concerned,  why  it  should  not  be 
called  the  Burlington,  or  the  National,  or  the  Imperial 
University,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  its  work 
should  be  done  in  London  itself.    It  is  the  boast  of 
some  of  those  who  have  argued  about  the  matter  that 
members  of  the  Senate  are  obtained  from  all  parts — 
from  Cambridge  and  elsewhere.  What  is  there  of  Lon- 
don in  that  ?    London  teachers  are  not  predominant ; 
London  interests  are  even  distinctly  precluded  from 
being  predominant.  And  when  Sir  Philip  Magnus  said, 
as  he  did  in  answer  to  question  1390,  "  The  evidence 
"  which  I  propose  to  place  before  the  Commission 
"  will  have,  I  trust,  the  effect  of  giving  an  answer 
"  to  those  members  of  the  Commission  who  have 
"  already  asked  whether  Convocation  would  be  likely 
"  to  receive  favourably  any  well  considered  scheme  for 
"  fusing  into  one  body  the  teachers  of  London  who  are 
"  engaged  in  giving  university  education,  for  granl- 
"  ing  to  the  examiners  and  teachers  a  voice  in  the 
"  government  of  the  university,  and  for  making  the 
"  university,  by  associating  it  more  intimately  than  it 
"  has  been  at  present  associated,  with  the  teaching 
"  bodies  into  what  we  are  supposed  to  regard  would 
"  be  a  real  teaching  university,"  he  suggests  an  entire 
misconception  of  the  case.   Sir  Philip  Magnus  has  told 
you  in  his  subsequent  evidence,  as  towards  the  end  of 
answer  1393,  and  Lord  Justice  Fry  has  told  you,  and 
it  is  stated  in  his  memorandum,  which  represents  the 
last  scheme  of  the  Senate,  that  it  is  absolutely  con- 
trary to  their  wish  and  their  intention  to  fuse  the 
teachers  of  London  together ;  they  wish  to  include 
the  teachers  of  colleges  outside  London  ;  and  they 
have  actually  erased  from  their  schemes  the  proposal 
h'rst  made  that  representation  of  colleges  should  be 
restricted  to  those  "  in  or  near  London."    However,  I 
may  leave  that  to  what  Sir  George  Young  said.  But 
it  is  important  to  refer  further  on  this  point  to  the  final 
report,  handed  in  by  Lord  Justice  Fry,  of  a  compro- 
mise between  the  Senate  and  a  committee  of  Convo- 
cation which  only  came  into  my  hands  with  other 
documents  last  evening. 

If  you  refer  to  the  last  paragraph  of  this  memoran- 
dum you  will  find  that  the  result  of  all  this  discussion 
is  that  there  is  no  strong  feeling  in  Convocation  in 
favour  of  the  representation  of  places  like  King's 
College  and  University  College  on  the  Senate.  In  fact 
the  sum  of  the  case,  as  exhibited  in  this  lieport,  is 
that,  though  Convocation  and  the  Senate  have  been  at 
it  for  ten  years,  they  have  as  yet  come  to  no  complete 
result;  but  there  is  one  conclusion  at  which  they  have 
arrived,  aud  that  is  that  they  do  not  care  to  have 
King's  College  aud  University  College  represented. 


There  is  one  other  point  in  Sir  Philip  Magnus's  evi- 
dence about  which  I  feel  very  warmly  indeed.  It  is  a 
distinct  part  of  his  scheme  to  set  up  what  he  calls 
university  teaching  in  London  side  by  side  with, 
and  distinct  from,  the  teaching  of  the  colleges.  You 
will  find  what  he  says  in  answer  to  questions 
1392  and  1393.  He  says  that  "  That  higher 
"  education  was  to  be  given  by  university  pro- 
"  fessors.  Instances  of  the  kind  of  subjects  which 
"  might  be  treated  by  these  university  professors,  as 
"  distinguished  from  college  professors,  are  given  in 
"  the  report  to  which  I  particularly  desire  to  direct 
"  the  attention  of  the  Commission."  Therefore  the 
proposal  distinctly  is  that  King's  College  and  Univer- 
sity College  should  be,  what  I  must  needs  call,  degraded 
to  the  condition  of  institutions  that  do  not  give 
university  teaching.  Our  claim,  from  the  evidence 
which  I  have  put  before  you,  is  that  they  do  give 
university  teaching,  that  they  have  all  the  requisites 
necessary  for  it,  and  that  their  staff  is  equal  to  it. 
And  I  feel  justified  in  resenting  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner  any  treatment  of  that  kind  on  the 
part  of  the  University  of  London.  I  beg  the  Com- 
mission to  observe  that  I  do  not  raise  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  University  of  London  instituting 
university  professors,  provided  that  we  ourselves  are 
given  the  privileges  of  a  university  and  are  recognised 
as  giving  university  instruction.  I  have  no  wish  to 
offer  any  opposition  in  that  respect.  But  I  do  feel 
that  gross  injustice  would  be  done  to  us,  if  in  regard 
to  university  teaching  we  were  given  a  secondary 
place.  By  all  means,  if  we  are  allowed  to  pursue 
our  own  course  in  a  new  university,  let  the  University 
of  London  teach  what  it  pleases,  and  we  shall  do  the 
same ;  but  that  we  should  be  taken  into  a  sort  of 
second  rate  partnership  with  the  University  of  London 
is  a  position  that  our  council  could  not  consent,  to  for 
a  moment. 

In  connexion  with  this  point,  it  is  my  duty  to  state 
distinctly  the  views  of  the  conference  of  the  two  colleges 
as  to  this  question  of  a  compromise  with  the  present 
University  of  London  with  especial  reference  to  my 
explanation,  at  questions  532  and  533,  of  an  answer 
I  gave  to  Lord  Selborne.  We  had  a  meeting 
of  the  Joint  Conference  of  our  two  colleges  yesterday, 
in  order  that  we  might  bo  prepared  to  speak  au- 
thoritatively before  the  Commission  to-day ;  and  the 
paper  which  Mr.  Rotton  read  to  you  was  read  at  the 
conference  and  definitely  adopted  by  them,  and  he 
raed  it  to  you  at  their  request.  But,  further,  I  am 
desired  to  say  that  the  two  colleges  could  not  consent 
to  any  of  the  compromises  which  have  been  laid  before 
you  on  the  part  of  the  University  of  London.  These 
compromises  appear  to  us,  to  use  the  expression  used 
and  accepted  at  our  conference,  to  be  compromises 
between  a  closed  door  and  a  shut  door.  The  proposal 
of  the  University  of  London,  when  every  allowance 
is  made,  involves  the  admission  to  its  degrees  of 
students  who  have  not  been  through  regular  collegiate 
instruction  in  London  ;  and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  our 
proposal  that  a  system  of  university  education  should 
be  established  in  London,  in  which  all  students,  with- 
out exception,  who  are  to  receive  degrees,  shall  be 
required  to  pass  through  a  course  of  instruction  in 
London  institutions — for  the  present  in  our  two 
Colleges,  in  conjunction,  I  hope,  with  the  various 
Medical  Schools  of  London.  If  the  Commission  do 
not  see  their  way  to  recommend  this,  we  would 
sooner,  if  necessary,  wait  until  the  time  comes,  when 
we  feel  sure  that  public  opinion  will  come  round  to 
the  necessity  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  have  to 
consider  compromises,  we  are  bound  to  remind  the 
Commission  that  there  are  other  possible  compromises. 
The  Victoria  University  is  a  federal  university,  and 
could  not  refuse  to  consider  an  application  from 
University  College  and  King's  College  to  join  it; 
and  its  system  of  giving  degrees  admits  the  principle 
that  we  insist  upon.  And  precisely  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  University  of  Durham.  The  University 
of  Durham,  according  to  its  last  statues,  which  I  have 
put  in,  has  actually  affiliated  two  or  three  colleges  in 
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the  colonies,  admitting  residence  there  as  qualifying 
for  degrees.  And  if  we  were  forced  in  self-preserva- 
tion, I  do  not  know  but  what  we  might  have  to 
consider  something  of  that  kind.  It  would  be  with 
the  utmost  reluctance  that  we  should  do  so  ;  but  it 
is  bad  enough  at  present,  that  our  theological  stu- 
dents should  have  to  leave  us  for  a  year  to  go  to 
Durham  for  the  arts  degree,  just  as  the  medical  students 
leave  us  for  a  year  to  go  there,  or  to  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  for  the  medical  degree,  and  a  more  intimate 
association  with  a  university  like  Durham  might  at 
least  be  better  than  that.  We  earnestly  hope,  how- 
ever, that  we  may  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
considering  an  alternative  course  which  would  be  so 
extremely  unwelcome  to  us. 

On  the  whole,  with  respect  to  Sir  Philip  Magnus's 
proposals,  the  main  point  that  I  suggest  to  the  Commis- 
sion is  that  he  has  entirely  misapprehended  our 
position.  His  arguments  may  be  very  good  arguments 
for  the  improvement  of  the  University  of  London,  and 
that  is  all  that  he  cares  for  probably.  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  him  in  that  respect.  But  what  we  care 
for  is  the  development  of  the  full  force,  of  the  useful- 
ness and  the  capacity  of  our  two  colleges  by  means 
of  the  power  of  granting  degrees ;  and  all  his 
proposals  would  go,  not  to  relieve  us  of  any  of  our 
difficulties  and  enable  us  to  use  our  power  for  the  best, 
but  to  bring  us  down  to  a  lower  level,  and  cramp  and 
confine  us. 

I  will  not  go  into  many  more  points  which  I  should 
like  to  touch  upon,  but  I  must  offer  the  Commission 
some  explanation  respecting  the  name  proposed  for  the 
new  university,  for  which  I  am  a  little  responsible. 
I  believe  I  am  responsible  for  having  suggested  the 
name  of  the  Albert  University  of  London,  and  I  did 
so  with  great  seriousness,  for  a  reason  which  I  think 
it  right  now  to  mention.  It  was  not  proposed  as  a  mere 
convenient  title,  but  because  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  on  par- 
ticular points,  that  immense  services  were  rendered  to 
this  country  by  the  late  Prince  Consort  in  encouraging 
higher  education  and  culture  of  all  kinds.  His  name  has 
been  used  in  connexion  with  other  movements  of  that 
kind,  I  think  the  Albert  College  of  music  and  others ; 
but  I  confess  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  a  new  uni- 
versity was  to  be  established  in  the  heart  of  England, 
inasmuch  as  the  name  of  the  Queen  herself  had  been 
used  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  the  north, 
it  was  a  matter  to  some  extent  of  due  respect  to  a 
great  name  that  such  a  new  university  in  Lon- 
don should  be  associated  with  a  man  who  had 
done  so  great  a  work  in  the  development  of  that  parti- 
cular element  of  the  life  of  England  as  the  late  Prince 
Consort  did,  and  that  it  would  give  a  designation  to 
the  university  which  would  be  honourable  to  all  time. 
So  that  I  think  the  name  has  serious  weight  and  per- 
manent reasons  to  recommend  it.  I  do  not  attach 
essential  importance  to  the  addition  of  the  words  "  of 
London."  I  think  it  a  pity  that  the  mere  possession 
of  the  name  by  an  illusory  University  of  London  should 
deprive  a  real  university  of  the  title  ;  but  for  my  part 
I  am  content  it  should  be  started  as  the  Albert  Univer- 
sity provided  it  is  made  a  real  university. 

In  conclusion  I  would  a.^k  the  Commission  to  con- 
sider these  two  points.  First  of  all,  speaking  as  the 
Principal  of  King's  College,  I  am  bound  to  express 
my  sincere  conviction  that  the  very  existence  of  King's 
College  is  at  stake  in  the  graat,  sooner  or  latter,  of 
something  of  the  nature  of  what  we  petition  for  I  will 
not  put  it  merely  with  regard  to  King's  College,  but  I 
will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  existence  of  such 
institutions  in  London  is  at  stake.  The  movement  has 
gone  too  far  to  be  stopped.  If  you  could  have  drawn 
a  sharp  line,  and  have  said  that  there  should  be  no 
universities  in  England  but  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Durham,  that  would  be  another  matter ;  but  you  have 
established  a  university  in  the  north-west.  Railways 
have  practically  made  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Aberdeen  active  universities  within  the  United  King- 
dom, which  are  taking  away  hundreds  of  our  English 
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and  we  shall  have  the  life  of  London  deserted  by  those  

intellectual  elements  which  are  more  than  ever  essential 
for  the  life  of  a  great  city  like  this.  That  points  to  an 
aspect  of  this  matter  which  has  not  been  much  repre- 
sented to  the  Commission,  but  which,  I  hope,  may 
appear  to  it  to  be  of  very  vital  importance,  which  is  this : 
that  the  more  you  have  material  wealth  concentra- 
ted in  a  great  city,  the  more  essential  it  is  that  you 
should  have  the  highest  intellectual  influences  de- 
veloped and  presented  in  university  life  and  by  the 
influence  of  a  great  corporation  of  teachers  and  men  of 
learning.  It  may  be  that  the  University  of  London 
can  hardly  ever  permeate  London  life  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  or  the  great  German 
universities  does  the  life  of  those  cities.  But  stili,  just 
in  proportion  as  you  give  a  great  body  of  teachers, 
men  whose  names  and  thoughts  and  minds  carry 
weight,  a  dignified  and  worthy  position  in  a  city  like 
this,  in  that  proportion  will  you  influence  the  life  of 
London  itself.  We  have  been  promoting  this  work 
for  50  years,  so  far  as  our  position  enabled  us ;  and  I 
can  assure  the  Commission,  standing  as  I  do  at  the 
centre  of  one  of  these  institutions,  and  seeing  all  its 
members,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  growing  resentment,  I 
had  almost  said  bitterness,  that  the  due  recognition 
now  asked  of  the  work  which  they  have  done,  and 
are  doing,  has  been,  and  is  so  long  denied  to  them. 
We  cannot  rest  until  what  we  consider  to  be  justice  has 
been  done  to  us. 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  suggest  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  contention 
between  the  two  systems  of  university  education  than 
that  which  has  as  yet  come  before  them.  I  would 
suggest  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  this  question  that  the  Commission  should  be 
clear  in  their  own  minds  what  is  the  best  system  of 
university  education.  The  University  of  London  has 
done  grea.t  work  for  private  students  throughout  the 
pi'ovinces  by  its  system.  But  there  is  another  system, 
a  system  which  has  existed  in  every  other  university 
but  the  so-called  University  of  London,  a  system  pre- 
sented to  you  by  the  great  authority  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  in  his  evidence  before  you,  and  by  a  great 
body  of  educational  authority ;  and  the  question 
which  I  would  urge  is  whether  that  weight  of  educa- 
tional authority,  whether  that  great  example  of  all  other 
universities,  has  not  some  claim  to  be  givena  place  and 
opportunity  for  the  doing  of  its  own  work  in  London  ? 
We  do  not  ask  to  exclude  the  University  of  London 
for  a  moment.  For  the  reason  which  Sir  George 
Young  has  given,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
hurt  it  as  much  as  Mr.  Anstie  fears.  At  all  events, 
we  do  not  want  to  exclude  them,  and  we  ask  that 
their  existence  here  may  not  be  held  to  exclude  us. 
In  a  word,  it  comes  to  this :  is  London  to  be  left  in  a 
position  in  this  respect  absolutely  unique  as  com- 
pared with  all  other  capital  cities  in  the  civilised 
world  ?  A.t  present  it  is  the  only  such  city,  as  I 
have  said  in  my  former  evidence,  that  does  not 
possess  a  university  of  this  character,  doing  this  sort 
of  work,  and  representing  this  ideal  of  education. 

But  before  I  conclude,  I  must  ask  leave  to  notice 
one  supplementary  piece  of  evidence  offered  by  Lord 
Justice  Fry.  He  has  urged,  in  a  memorandum 
sent  to  the  Commission  subsequently  to  his  giving 
evidence,  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  de- 
mand for  further  facility  in  obtaining  degrees  in 
arts,  and  that  the  demand  for  such  further  facilities 
is  wholly  professorial.  If  that  were  so  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  some  weight.  He  means  to  say 
that  there  is  no  such  evidence  of  there  being  a 
want  of  degrees  in  arts  by  other  students  as  there 
is  in  medicine.  Of  course  in  medicine  the  want  has 
been  emphasised,  because  the  absence  of  a  degree 
affects  the  pocket ;  but  as  Lord  Justice  Fry  has  raised 
that  objection,  it  happens  fortunately  that  I  am  able 
to  produce  an  unsolicited  piece  of  evidence  which 
does  tend  to  show  that  other  than  medical  students  are 
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dissatisfied  with  the  present  opportunities  for  gradua- 
tion. While  preparing  this  petition  for  the  Albert 
University,  we  received  a  petition  from  the  Associates 
of  King's  College,  London,  asking  that  the  same  privi- 
lege might  be  given  them  as  was  given  to  the  Asso- 
ciates of  Owens  College  when  if  was  turned  into  a 
university,  namely,  that  they  might  be  given  degrees 
in  arts.  W'e  did  not  ask  for  that  power  in  our  charter, 
because  University  College  does  not  make  associates, 
and  therefore  there  would  have  been  considerable 
difficulty  in  accommodating  the  claims  of  the  two 
colleges  ;  but  the  appeal  affords  none  the  less  positive 
evidence  that  the  associates  of  King's  College  do 
desire,  and  claim  degrees  in  arts,  and  they  have  since 
then  summarised  their  case  in  this  short  paper  which 
I  ask  leave  to  read.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  King's  College 
"  being  a  college  of  university  standing,  the  students  who 
'*  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  the  college  are  surely 
"  entitled  to  a  university  degree.  More  than  1,200 
"  students  at  King's  College  have  become  associates 
"  since  the  year  ]  866.  Speaking  of  them  as  a  body, 
"  they  entet  ed  as  individual  students,  and  went  through 
"  a  course  varying  from  three  to  six  years,  for  the 
"  purpose  of  obtaining  what  they  believed  to  be  a 
"  degree,  namely,  a  diploma  conferred  by  the  council 
"  under  royal  charter."  (The  title  of  associate  is 
recognised  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  founds  our 
college).  '•  Such  students  attach  the  greatest  import- 
"  ance  to  personal  contact  with  professors  and 
"  lecturers,  as  being,  as  in  the  older  universities,  pro- 
"  ductive  of  a  higher  general  intelligence  and  know- 
"  ledge  of  life.  These  advantages,  so  valuable  in  after 
"  years,  cannot  possibly  be  gained  by  an  individual 


"  pursuing  an  isolated  course  of  reading,  for  examina- 
"  tion  purposes  only.  Last  year,  when  there  seemed 
"  a  prospect  of  the  foundation  of  the  '  Albert  Univer- 
"  sity,'  an  effort  was  made  by  a  few  associates  to 
"  elicit  the  opinion  of  their  colleagues  on  petitioning 
"  for  a  degree  ;  and  although  there  were  only  a  few 
"  days  at  their  disposal,  no  less  than  43  out  of  50 
"  who  were  written  to  supported  the  petition  in 
"  favour  of  such  degree.  Had  time  permitted, 
"  doubtless  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  body  of 
"  associates  would  have  replied  in  the  affirmative." 
Those  students  have  preferred  to  go  through  a  course 
of  from  three  to  six  years  at  King's  College  for  the 
sake  of  getting  this  very  kind  of  professorial  instruc- 
tion, instead  of  having  private  instruction.  They  have 
preferred  for  the  sake  of  that  to  take  the  lesser  degree 
of  associate  of  King's  College  ;  but  they  feel  that  having 
gone  through  precisel}-  the  same  course  of  training 
as  the  students  of  the  Victoria  University,  or  the 
universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  it  is  a  hardship 
that  they  have  to  content  themselves  with  a  less  known 
title.  Their  petition  is  thus  a  direct  answer  to  Lord 
Justice  Fry's  evidence.  The  few  signatures  which 
were  got  together  in  a  hurry,  include  such  names  as 
Baron  de  Worms,  Professor  Henry  Smith,  Professor  of 
Surgery  at  King's  College ;  Mr.  Benham,  one  of 
the  city  rectors ;  Mr.  Shirley  Bunbury,  Deputy  Regis- 
trar of  the  Land  Tax.  Somerset  House,  and  other 
names  of  that  kind.  I  beg  leave  of  the  Commission 
to  put  in  the  original  petition,  with  those  signatures, 
and  I  will  not  trouble  them  further,  as  they  are  pressed 
for  time. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Saturday  next  at  11  o'clock. 


NINTH  DAY. 

Saturday,  4th  August  1888. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  SELBORNE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chaik. 
The  Right  Hon.  J.  T.  Ball,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Hannen,  D.C.L. 


Professor  Stokes,  P.R.S.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  M.A. 

J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  K.G.,  examined. 


1750.  (Dr.  Ball.)  I  think  your  Lordship  is  con- 
nected with  an  association  which  has  been  formed 
in  connexion  with  this  question  of  university  teaching 
in  London  ? — Yes,  I  am  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching,  a  society  which  was  founded  some  12  years 
ago,  in  1876,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Goschen. 
Mr.  Goschen  has  been  continuously  president  of  the 
society  from  that  time  till  now,  but  since  he  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  his  official  duties 
prevented  him  attending  to  the  busine.-s  of  the  society, 
at  his  wish,  and  at  the  request  of  the  council,  I  have 
occupied  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  council  as  a 
sort  of  locum  tenens  for  Mr.  Goschen  for  the  time. 

1751.  1  assume,  therefore,  that  you  represent  this 
association  now  in  the  views  which  you  are  about  to 
state? — Yes,  the  council  of  the  association  sometime 
ago,  wishing  to  have  their  views  presented  before  this 
Commission,  authorised  myself  and  the  other  gentle- 
men who  will  appear  with  me  to-day,  Professor  YVest- 
cott,  Dr.  Roberts,  and  Mr.Keatley  Moore  to  represent 
them  before  you. 


1752.  Perhaps  you  will  now  state  the  case  which 
you  make  for  the  Association  ? — Our  view  of  the 
matter  is  this:  that  there  is  a  very  important  demand 
for  direct  university  teaching  in  London  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  We  have  had  much  opportunity  of  dis- 
covering the  existence  of  that  demand,  and  of  testing 
it  <luring  the  period  of  the  operations  of  the  society  ; 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  speak  the  views  of  all  Avho 
are  connected  with  the  society  when  I  say  that  we 
are  convinced  that  that  demand  is  a  very  real  and 
substantial  one. 

1753.  Y"ou  mean  by  university  teaching,  teaching 
by  colleges  that  form  portions  of  a  university  ;  because 
a  university  does  not  teach  generally? — What  we 
mean  is  not' merely  teaching  by  colleges,  but  teaching 
of  a  university  character.  The  universities  surely  arc 
teaching  bodies,  generally  speaking.  Of  course,  the 
University  of  London  is  not  a  teaching  university;  it 
is  an  examining  university  doing  a  very  useful  work, 
which  1  am  sure  1  am  the  first  person  to  recognise; 
but  we  want  something  more  than  that. 
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1754.  We  have  both  in  Ireland.  The  examining 
board  in  the  Royal  University,  and  Trinity  College 
is  the  same  as  the  University  of  Dublin  ;  but  then  it 
is  the  college  that  teaches  ? — We  are  speaking  of  a 
teaching  university  apart  from  colleges;  we  are  not 
touching  the  question  of  whether  colleges  should  be 
connected  with  it  or  not  (though  in  my  opinion  it 
would  be  a  very  excellent  thing  if  those  colleges 
which  are  seeking  to  be  the  basis  of  the  new  univer- 
sity, and  any  other  colleges  that  might  be  joined  with 
them,  were  connected  with  that  university),  but  our 
point  is  that  there  is  a  demand  for  teaching  of  the 
highest  kind,  which  is  what  I  mean  by  university 
teaching,  independent  of  any  collegiate  instruction  in 
London. 

1755.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  university  should 
teach  in  addition  to  those  two  colleges? — Yes,  that  is 
the  position  in  which  we  desire  to  approach  you. 
Speaking  from  the  result  of  our  own  experience  of 
the  work  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  now  during 
the  12  years  that  this  society  has  been  in  operation, 
I  think  I  may  say  with  perfect  fairness  to  all  other 
persons,  that  probably  the  idea  of  what  is  known  as 
university  extemion  was  first  prominently  and  actively 
put  forward  by  Professor  Stuart,  of  Cambridge.  It 
was  taken  up  originally,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  which  has  done  a  very  great 
deal  in  the  direction  of  such  teaching  as  we  are  com- 
templating,  about  which  you  will  hear  from  Professor 
Westcott  and  Dr.  Roberts.  Dr.  Roberts  is  not  only 
our  secretary,  but  secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Syndi- 
cate, and  he  will  give  you  a  full  account  of  what  has 
been  done  by  Cambridge  in  the  matter.  Our  opera- 
tions began  somewhat  later,  and  are  conducted  in  this 
manner.  The  essence  of  the  university  extension 
teaching,  as  it  is  called,  is  that  it  should  be  teaching 
given  by  persons  of  precisely  the  same  type  of  train- 
ing and  of  the  same  standing  as  those  who  give 
lectures  and  instruction  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or 
any  other  teaching  university,  that  it  should  be  teach- 
of  the  same  kind,  that  is,  of  the  highest  standard,  and 
of  the  best  quality  that  the  country  can  afford. 

1756.  Would  you  include  women  in  it  ? — Certainly. 
Our  system  consists — I  ought  not  to  say  it  is  our  sys- 
tem, it  really  began  at  Cambridge  and  is  now  adopted 
also  at  Oxford — the  system  consists  of  a  continuous 
series  of  lectures  upon  the  same  subject,  not  desultory 
lectures  first  upon  one  subject  and  then  upon  another  ; 
but  during  the  whole  period  of  the  course,  of  con- 
tinuous lectures  upon  the  same  subject  followed  by  the 
writing  of  papers  by  those  of  the  students  attending 
the  lectures  who  may  be  willing  to  do  so,  by  class 
instruction,  given  by  the  lecturer  after  the  lecture, 
and  finally  by  the  examination  of  those  students  who 
may  be  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  examination. 

1757.  {Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  The  writing  of 
papers  is  not  obligatory,  is  it  ? — I  think  not,  except  as 
a  condition  for  entering  for  the  examination  which  is 
held  at  the  end. 

1758.  But  the  examination  itself  is  not  obligatory  ? 
— No.  The  class  instruction  is  not  obligatory  •  but 
we  do  not,  of  course,  consider  that  those  students  who 
do  not  submit  themselves  to  the  class  instruction,  and 
indeed  to  the  final  examination,  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
of  our  system. 

1759.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Do  you  make  this  preliminary 
to  the  taking  of  a  degree,  or  is  it  merely  supplemental 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  ? — One.  of  our  objects 
in  wishing  for  a  teaching  university  in  London  is  that 
our  students  may  have  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  degree. 
Cambridge  has  (as  you  will  learn  if  you  desire  to  do 
so)  adopted  a  system  by  which  to  a  certain  extent  the 
attendance  at  lectures  is  preliminary  to  the  obtaining 
of  a  degree,  because  they  let  off  the  students  who  pass 
certain  examinations  in  connexion  with  those  lectures 
from  one  year's  residence.  But  I  should  hope  that  if 
a  teaching  university  were  established  in  London  it 
might  in  the  end,  as  it  saw  its  way,  go  beyond  that, 
and  make  these  lectures,  under  proper  conditions  for 
the  strict  maintenance  of  the  very  highest  standard  of 
education,  the  means  of  obtaining  a  degree  altogether. 
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1760.  Would  you  extend  the  subject  matter  of  its  Most  Hon. 
teaching  beyond  the  usual  subjects  taught  in  colleges  Marquis  oj 
and  universities  at  present  ? — The  curriculum  of  the  R'P°">    •  : 
universities  at  present  is  so  wide  that  it  covers  the  4  Aug  1888. 

whole  field,  I  think,    I  could  not  venture  to  propose  

that  it  should  be  extended  beyond  that. 

1761.  I  see  you  mention  in  your  programme  that 
the  object  is  to  have  a  more  systematic  arrangement  of 
work  and  greater  continuity  of  study  ;  how  would  that 
be  effected  ? — That  is,  as  we  hope,  effected  to  a  certain 
extent  by  our  present  system.  At  present,  as  I  say,  it 
is  an  essential  feature  of  our  system  that  the  lectures 
should  be  continuous  during  what  we  call  the  session 
or  the  term  ;  they  are  not  the  desultory  lectures  that 
used  to  be  given  at  the  mechanics'  institutes,  sometimes 
on  one  subject  and  sometimes  on  another  ;  but  there 
is  a  course  of  lectures  upon  whatever  may  be  the 
subject,  or  two  or  three  subjects,  that  may  be  chosen 
in  each  centre,  given  in  a  continuous  course  through  the 
whole  of  the  term,  or  of  the  two  terms,  rather,  I 
should  say,  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  terms.  We  are 
now  looking  to  rendering  those,  courses  of  lectures  even 
more  continuous  than  that.  There  is  a  great  desire,  I 
think,  on  the  part  of  many  students,  the  best  of  them, 
that  it  should  be  done  as  under  the  Cambridge  system. 
At  present,  towns,  where  there  are  centres,  are  affili- 
ated to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  one  of 
the  conditions  of  that  atliliation  is  a  continuous  course 
of  lectures  for  three  years,  and  we  should,  of  course, 
desire  to  make  our  courses  as  continuous  as  we  could. 

1762.  Does  Cambridge  give  a  degree  for  atten- 
dance outside  Cambridge  ? — No  ;  Cambridge  gives  a 
certificate  which  is  very  highly  valued ;  and,  as  I 
said  before,  it  dispenses  with  a  year  of  residence  in 
the  case  of  those  students  who  pass  certain  exami- 
nations set  by  the  university.  I  should  say  that  our 
teachers  are  appointed,  and  our  curriculum  of  study 
is  settled,  by  a  joint  board  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  ;  they  are  not  settled 
by  the  council  of  the  London  society,  but  by  a  per- 
fectly independent  body.  This  joint  board  appoints 
the  examiners,  and  the  examinations,  I  need  hardly  say, 
are  conducted  not  by  the  lecturer,  but  by  independent 
examiners. 

1763.  For  degrees  in  the  teaching  university, 
would  you  make  personal  attendance  at  the  lectures 
obligatory? — I  should  like  to  see  the  system  made  as 
elastic  as  possible  under  the  present  condition  of 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  requirements  of  London. 
But  in  giving  my  own  opinion  1  should  be  inclined  to 
think,  subject  to  the  judgment  of  others  much  better 
able  to  judge  on  such  a  point  than  I  am,  that  it  would 
be  desirable,  for  purposes  of  this  kind  of  teaching, 
that  attendance  at  the  lectures  should  be  required ; 
as  for  the  mere  purpose  of  examining  independent 
students  you  have  the  University  of  London  which 
does  that  work  admirably. 

1764.  You  would  retain  the  University  of  London, 
and  supplement  it  by  this  teaching  university  ? — Cer- 
tainly. I  have  not  the  smallest  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  University  of  London.  Nobody  can  recog- 
nise more  than  I  do  the  valuable  work  it  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  as  an  imperial  university,  not  for  the 
United  Kingdom  alone,  but  for  the  British  Empire,  to 
use  the  expression  of  the  present  day. 

1765.  But  if  you  retain  the  present  University  of 
London,  there  is  no  object  in  a  teaching  university 
giving  degrees  merely  by  examination,  because  those 
who  want  to  obtain  degrees  by  answering  in  an 
examination  can  do  so  at  the  University  of  London  ? — 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  speak  of  a  university  that 
has  not  the  power  of  conferring  degrees.  I  should 
think  this  teaching  university  would  be  a  very  imper- 
fect body  truncated  of  its  proper  features  and  powers 
if  it  were  not  allowed  to  give  degrees. 

1766.  But  I  was  saying  that  there  is  no  object  in 
allowing  it  to  give  degrees  without  attendance  at 
lectures,  but  merely  for  examination,  if  the  University 
of  London  remained  as  an  examining  board  ? — That 
is  very  much  my  own  view. 
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Most  Hon.        1767.  Besides  educating  for  degrees,  this  univer- 
Marquis  of    sity  might  teach  the  public  generally,  might  it  not  ? 
Ripon,  K.G.    — Certainly. 

^  ^~  ~g8g  1768.  It  might  open  its  lectures  for  persons  to 
g'  '  attend  voluntarily  ? — That  is  really  what  happens  in 
our  system.  The  number  of  persons  who  attend 
our  lectures  is  necessarily  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  those  who  go  through  class  instruction, 
and  is  still  more  in  excess  of  those  who  go  in  for 
examinations. 

1769.  I  see  it  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  day 
students  at  such  permanent  institutions,  and  evening 
students  at  convenient  centres  all  over  London  ;  will 
you  explain  that  a  little  more  ? — The  latter  is  the 
point  that  we  have  most  to  do  with.  The  colleges,  of 
course,  would  provide,  I  should  imagine,  for  the  in- 
struction of  day  students.  That  which  we  who  are 
interested  in  the  university  extension  movement  have 
in  view  is  the  evening  instruction  of  persons  who  are 
unable  to  attend  in  the  daytime. 

1770.  Your  plan  would  affiliate  King's  College  and 
University  College  with  this  teaching  university,  and 
it  would  give  the  university  in  addition  the  power, 
and  not  only  the  power,  perhaps,  but  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding instruction  outside  those  two  colleges  ? — That 
is  very  much  the  view  that  I  should  take.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  the  power  of  the  university  to  admit 
colleges  confined  to  those  two  colleges  ;  they  may  be 
the  only  two  colleges  fit  to  be  put  in  that  position  at 
the  present  moment,  but  the  university  should  have 
such  a  power,  for  instance,  as  the  Victoria  University 
of  Manchester  has,  of  connecting  itself  with  any  other 
colleges  either  existing,  or  to  be  hereafter  created,  in 
London.  So  far  as  regards  instruction  our  object 
is  that  this  university  should  have  the  power  not 
merely  to  recognise  instruction  given  in  colleges, 
not  merely  to  affiliate  to  itself  certain  institutions,  but 
to  recognise  also,  for  the  purposes  of  degrees,  any 
teaching  of  a  university  character,  that  is  to  say,  any 
teaching  of  the  highest  character. 

1771.  {Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  How  do  you 
define  teaching  of  a  university  character  ? — My  defini- 
tion of  that  would  be  teaching  of  the  highest  character 
which  is  given  in  any  of  the  foremost  educational 
institutions  of  the  country,  that  is  to  say,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  or  any  of  the  other  universities,  in  fact, 
the  very  highest  education  of  the  time  whatever  it 
may  be.  It  was  laid  down  originally  by  Mr.  Goschen 
at  the  very  beginning  (and  we  have  always  been  most 
anxious  to  maintain  it),  that  the  education  that  we 
offer  should  be  of  a  thoroughly  high  character,  and 
that  we  should  not  look  to  anything  except  the  object 
of  giving  the  highest  education  to  those  who  may  be 
willing  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  throwing  it  open  to 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  classes  of  the 
community. 

1772.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Would  you  include  or  exclude 
a  theological  faculty  ? — We  have  not  included  it  in 
our  scheme,  but  there  would  be  no  objection,  I 
should  suppose,  that  the  university,  should  include  that 
if  it  chose,  without  the  exclusion  of  any  persons  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions. 

1773.  Some  of  these  charters,  for  instance  the 
charter  of  the  Eoyal  University  in  Ireland,  render  it 
impossible  to  have  a  theological  faculty.  My  question 
was,  whether  in  the  charter  you  would  have  it 
excluded,  because,  of  course,  you  can  introduce  it  if  it 
is  not  excluded  ? — I  have  not  considered  that  question. 
At  the  present  time  I  should  be  inclined  to  answer 
every  such  question  by  giving  the  university  the 
widest  possible  power,  and  making  it  elastic.  My 
conviction  is  that  there  is  an  immense  work  to  be 
done  in  London,  and  a  crying  need  for  the  highest 
education ;  and  that  we  do  not  yet  know  altogether 
in  what  direction  we  ought  ultimately  to  go.  And 
if  you  are  going  (as  I  hope  your  report  will  induce 
Parliament  and  the  Government  to  do)  to  establish  a 
teaching  university  for  London,  my  desire  would  be 
that  it  should  be  established  in  the  most  elastic 
manner  so  that  it  might  be  able  to  adapt  itself  to  what 


might  turn  out  to  be  the  best  mode  of  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  vast  and  very  neglected  popula- 
tion that  we  have  in  London. 

1774.  The  reason  of  my  _  question  is  because, 
assuming  King's  College  to  be  introduced,  I  find  a 
very  large  part  of  the  occupation  of  that  college  is 
teaching  theology  ? — I  believe  so. 

1775.  Then  the  students  there  would  be  rather 
under  the  disadvantage  if  in  a  university  with  which 
they  were  connected  there  was  no  power  of  recog- 
nising by  degrees,  or  in  some  other  way,  their  attain- 
ments. It  occurred  to  me  that  King's  College  might 
recommend  and  the  university  might  confer  a  degree ; 
what  do  you  say  as  to  that  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I 
have  any  opinion  to  offer  upon  that  point,  I  have  not 
considered  it,  and  I  do  not  think  my  opinion  would 
be  worth  a  great  deal  upon  it.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  would  leave  all  these  matters  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  university. 

1776.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  Of  the  two  schemes 
which  are  before  us,  to  which  do  you  give  the  pre- 
ference ;  that  there  should  be  a  university  established 
afresh  consisting,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  of  the 
London  University  College  and  King's  College,  with 
the  affiliation  of  the  medical  faculty  in  some  way  or 
other  especially ;  or  that  the  existing  University  of 
.London  should  become  a  teaching  university  as  well 
as  an  examining  body  ? — From  the  point  of  view  I 
am  representing  here,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have 
much  choice  between  them.  What  I  want  to  see 
established  is  a  teaching  university  in  London  ;  and 
whether  it  be  established  in  connexion  with  the 
existing  University  of  London,  provided  it  is  willing 
to  undertake  work  which  I  thought  it  was  not, 
or  whether  it  be  established  as  a  new  and  distinct 
university,  would  not  very  much  affect  our  point  of 
view,  provided  the  new  university  did  the  work  which 
we  desire  that  it  should  perform.  At  the  same 
time  I  should  certainly  as  an  individual  have  said 
that  the  University  of  London  was  doing  now  a 
great  work ;  that  it  had  a  special  work  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  it  to 
continue  that  work  and  for  another  university  specially 
devoted  to  London  to  be  established  by  its  side,  and 
1  should  certainly  greatly  desire  that  the  teaching 
university  for  London  should  be  one  which  dealt 
with  London  mainly,  or  rather  I  should  say  with 
London  alone,  because  London  is  a  great  state  almost, 
its  population  is  much  larger  than  that  of  many 
states,  and  I  think  the  more  one  sees  of  London  and 
its  people  the  more  one  becomes  convinced  of  the 
enormous  work  which  there  is  to  be  done,  of  the  little 
that  has  been  done  hitherto,  and  of  the  utterly  un- 
organised condition  of  the  population  in  many  ways. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  work  is  so  great 
that  it  would  amply  occupy  the  whole  time  of  an 
institution  devoted  specially  to  that  purpose  and  no 
other.  But  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  a  word  that 
would  seem  to  depreciate  the  University  of  London, 
or  not  to  recognise  to  the  fullest  extent  the  great  and 
valuable  wcrk  that  it  has  done  for  the  community. 

1777.  {Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon)  If  I  understand 
rightly,  my  Lord,  the  work  that  is  now  done  by  the 
university  extension  scheme  would  be  included  in  the 
work  of  the  new  teaching  university  ?  —  Nothing 
would  give  us  greater  satisfaction  than  to  hand  over 
the  whole  of  our  work  to  a  teaching  university  for 
London  if  it  would  be  good  enough  to  undertake  it, 
to  be  done  as  widely  and  broadly  (more  widely  and 
broadly  if  possible),  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  must 
be  the  inevitable  end  of  the  work  we  are  now  doing. 
I  certainly  think  that  it  is  very  important  that  the 
conducting  of  the  work  of  these  evening  classes 
should  be  given  to  men  specially  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  independent  mainly  of  other  work,  because 
it  is  work  making  a  great  demand  upon  men,  and 
requiring  persons  of  a  particular  kind.  At  Oxford 
they  are  now  more  or  less  training  the  men  whom 
they  intend  to  send  out  to  act  as  university  extension 
teachers,  and  who  are  encouraged  to  give  preliminary 
lectures  which  are  very  fully  criticised,  and  so  that 
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they  are  specially  preparing  teachers  for  this  kind  of 
work.  And  the  work  will  not  succeed  unless  you 
have  men  of  that  sort.  Where  you  have  men  like  Mr. 
Moulton  of  Cambridge,  or  Mr.  Hudson  Shaw  of  Oxford, 
the  work  succeeds,  and  it  succeeds  admirably,  but  you 
require  not  merely  learned  men,  not  merely  men 
thoroughly  instructed  in  their  particular  science,  but 
men  of  a  particular  character  and  stamp. 

1778.  The  selection  of  these  men  would,  of  course, 
rest  with  the  teaching  university  ? — Yes. 

1779.  You  would  lay  down  no  rules  to  fetter  the 
university  ? — Far  from  that. 

1780.  But  you  would  insist  upon  regular  attendance 
at  lectures,  surely  ? — Certainly.  I  hesitated  a  little  in 
answering  Dr.  Ball's  question  because  it  does  not  lie 
within  the  scope  of  or  purpose  with  which  I  came 
here ;  but  I  should  leave  anything  in  the  nature  of 
the  examination  of  outside  students  entirely  to  the 
University  of  London.  That  is  one  of  their  great 
works  now,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  inter- 
fered with. 

1781.  You  would  think  it  best,  probably,  that  the 
University  of  London  should  recognise  its  true 
character  by  becoming  an  imperial  university  ?  — 
Quite  so. 

1782.  Even  in  name  ? — I  will  not  express  an 
opinion  upon  that  point. 

1783.  I  ask  that  question  because  we  have  been 
told  that  so  much  confusion  will  arise  if  there  are  two 
universities  in  London  ? — That,  I  think,  is  extremely 
likely ;  but  I  think  that  the  University  of  London  is 
entitled  to  have  its  feelings  considered  in  this  matter. 
It  is  in  possession  of  the  title,  and  I  should  not  desire 
to  see  it  deprived  of  it  if  it  is  unwilling  to  exchange  it 
for  a  wider  and  what  some  people  might  think  a 
more  honourable  title,  though  I  do  not  know  that  1 
should  myself.  What  I  am  most  anxious  to  impress 
upon  the  Commission,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so, 
is  the  great  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work 
that  there  is  to  be  done  in  London  outside  of 
those  persons  who  can  attend  day  instruction  in 
colleges.  I  am  so  deeply  impressed  by  what  I  have 
seen  during  the  last  few  years,  in  which  I  have  been 
led  to  pay  attention  to  the  matter,  with  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  the  work  there  is  to  be  done  in  that 
respect,  that  I  do  earnestly  hope  that  a  teaching  uni- 
versity of  some  kind  will  be  established  in  London, 
and  that  it  will  be  established,  as  I  said  before,  with 
that  degree  of  elasticity  which  will  enable  it  to  work 
out  the  problems  it  wiil  have  to  deal  with  tentatively, 
and  by  the  result  of  experience  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  another. 

1784.  Have  you  evidence  to  show  that  a  large 
number  of  those  attending  university  extension  lec- 
tures would  value  a  degree  ? — I  think  there  is  distinct 
evidence  to  show  that.  We  have  been  having  of  late, 
in  connexion  with  the  London  society,  conferences  of 
local  secretaries  and  representatives  of  what  we  call 
our  centres,  which  are  our  local  bodies  ;  and  we  have 
discussed  various  questions  connected  with  the  move- 
ment at  those  centres.  And  I  have  heard  the  remark 
made  more  than  once,  when  we  have  been  talking  of 
continuous  study,  and  alluding  to  the  Cambridge 
system  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  you  can 
hear  more  about  from  others,  "  But  can  we  get 


"  degrees ;  if  we  adopt  the  system  of  continuous 
"  study,  are  we  to  get  any  university  advantage  at 
"  all,  even  the  advantage  of  having  a  year's  residence 
"  remitted?" 

1785.  Is  that  remission  of  a  year's  residence  found 
to  be  an  advantage  which  is  appreciated  by  any 
number  of  students  ? — I  think  you  would  get  that 
better  from  Dr.  Roberts ;  but  1  doubt  if  he  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  very  much,  because  the  system  is  so 
new ;  it  was  only  started  last  year.  I  do  not  suppose 
myself  that  any  very  great  number  of  persons  will 
make  use  of  it,  but  we  know  that  in  all  professions 
where  there  ate  a  few  great  prizes,  they  stimulate  a 
large  number  of  people,  and  I  believe  a  connexion 
with  a  university,  even  if  only  a  few  men  got  the 
degree,  would  be  very  highly  appreciated. 

1786.  I  mean  that  this  remission  of  a  year's  resi- 
dence by  the  University  of  Cambridge  does  not  really 
solve  the  difficulty  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  does  ;  and 
that  is  not  what  I  am  looking  to  with  regard  to  this 
London  teaching  university.  What  I  should  desire 
would  be,  by  some  means  or  other,  by  continuous 
study  that  might  extend  over  even  six  or  more  years, 
there  should  be  at  the  end  of  it,  without  any  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  education,  the  possibility  of  getting 
a  degree. 

1787.  That  is  to  say,  regular  attendance  at  lec- 
tures, and  then  the  passing  of  an  examination  are  the 
two  conditions  you  would  impose  ? — Precisely  ;  and, 
further  than  that,  there  should  be  also  class  instruc- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  lectures.  Dr.  Roberts 
reminds  me  also  of  the  importance  of  paper  work  ; 
we  should  look  to  all  that.  Lectures,  though  they 
seem  to  be  the  foundation  of  our  system,  are  really 
in  one  sense  the  least  important  part  of  it.  We  do 
not  propose  to  teach  by  lectures ;  we  desire  much 
more  to  encourage  people  to  study  for  themselves,  to 
tell  them  how  to  study,  and  to  give  them  an  interest  to 
carry  on  study  under  the  guidance  of  their  lecturers. 
I  heard  Mr.  Moulton,  who  is  a  great  authority,  say 
that  only  last  night.  I  might,  perhaps,  say,  merely 
as  proving  the  interest  that  is  felt  in  this  university 
extension  movement,  that  I  came  from  Oxford  this 
morning.  I  was  there  yesterday,  and  they  have 
now  assembled  in  Oxford  for  some  10  days  at  least 
1,000  university  extension  students  connected  with 
that  university  alone,  attending  lectures  every  day ; 
they  have  meetings  in  the  evening.  We  had  a  con- 
ference yesterday  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Per- 
cival,  head  master  of  Rugby ;  and  we  had  another 
discussion  yesterday  evening  under  his  presidency 
also  in  regard  to  students'  associations  and  other  sup- 
plementary questions  connected  with  the  movement, 
and  the  interest  that  was  obviously  excited  among 
those  who  were  there  was  very  great.  I  may  say  at 
once  that  there  were  more  ladies  than  men,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  if  this  movement  deals  with 
that  side  of  the  question,  female  education,  it  would 
be  doing  little  ;  1  think  it  would  be  doing  a  very 
valuable  work.  But  besides  ladies  there  were  work- 
ing men,  from  Manchester  and  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
who  had  come  up  to  the  university,  having  the  whole 
resources  of  the  university  for  the  time  thrown  open 
to  them.  Now,  I  want  something  of  the  same  kind 
for  London. 


Most  Hon. 

Marquis  of 
Ripon,  K.Q. 

4  Aug.  1888. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Westcott,  D.D.,  examined. 
Perhaps  you   will  be  good    answer  to  strong  appeals  from  centres  where  lectures 


1788.  {Chairman.) 
enough  to  put  us  in  possession  of  your  views  about 
this  matter  ? — My  chief  interest  in  it  has  arisen  from 
following  the  course  of  the  Cambridge  extension 
lectures,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  most  important  as 
offering  an  opportunity  for  gaining  the  highest  edu- 
cation of  a  university  type  to  those  who  before  had 
no  means  of  obtaining  it.  The  history  of  the  lectures  has 
confirmed  that  hope  in  a  remarkable  degree.  And  par- 
ticularly in  this  way  :  that  the  delivery  of  the  lectures 
has  developed  a  desire  in  many  for  a  continuous  system 
of  education  which  would  satisfy  the  definition  of 
a  liberal  education.  The  University  of  Cambridge 
as,  I  think,  Lord  Ripon  has  already  mentioned,  in 


have  been  given,  has  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
remission  of  a  year's  residence  to  students  who  have' 
gone  through  a  course  of  three  years,  so  arranged  as 
to  include  typical  subjects  in  literature  and  science. 
A  student  (for  example)  may  make  his  chief  subject 
literature,  and  then  attend  subsidiary  courses  in  science, 
or  he  may  take  science  as  his  chief  subject  and  attend 
subsidiary  courses  in  literature.  But  the  object  has 
been  throughout  that  the  course  of  instruction  shall 
represent  the  full  breadth  of  education. 

1789.  You  said  that  the  University  of  Cambridge 
has  given  the  privilege  of  the  remission  of  a  year's 
residence.    I  do  not  quite  undustand  what  that  is  ? 

A  a  2 


Rev.  Canon 
Westcott,  D.D. 
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lieu.  Canon  — If  a  student  has  attended  the  requisite  courses  in 
Westcott,D.D.  jjjg  joca|  centre  given  by  the  lecturers  appointed  by 
the  university,  aud  attended  also  the  weekly  classes, 
and  satisfied  the  independent  examiners  in  the  ter- 
minal examinations,  he  may  enter  Cambridge  as  a 
second  year's  student. 

1790.  Then,  in  fact,  it  contemplates  his  going  to 
Cambridge  ? — Certainly. 

1791.  But  the  time  is  shortened  under  the  condi- 
tions you  have  mentioned  ? — "Yes.  In  other  words, 
it  was  thought  that  such  a  recognition  of  local  in- 
struction by  the  university  would  clearly  mark  the 
character  of  the  education,  seeing  that  the  university 
accepted  it  as  co-ordinate  with  its  own. 

1792.  The  University  of  Cambridge  sends  down 
lecturers  to  various  local  centres  in  the  country  ? — 
Yes,  but  lecturers  to  affiliated  centres  must  have  been 
specially  appointed  by  grace  of  the  Senate  for  that 
purpose.  One  main  result  of  the  experience  gained 
from  the  extension  movement  has  been  the  conviction 
that  the  university  for  London  should  realise  the  old 
conception  of  a  university,  that  it  should  not  consist 
of  a  mere  agglomeration  of  existing  colleges,  but  should 
be.  framed  with  the  fullest  freedom  in  order  to  satisfy 
what  I  imagine  is  the  essence  of  a  university,  first 
that  it  should  organise  teaching,  next  that  it  should 
stimulate  students,  and  lastly  that  it  should  test  and 
reward  acquisition.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  I  believe, 
rightly  recognised  in  these  three  offices  the  work  of  a 
university,  and  it  seems  to  me,  feeling  as  I  do  a  very 
keen  interest  in  this  subject,  that  if  at  the  present 
time  we  see  a  new  university  framed  on  the  type  of 
that  which  the  old  universities  have  become  through 
a  long  history,  we  shall  lose  a  splendid  opportunity. 
If  I  were  to  try  to  define  the  first  function  of  a  uni- 
versity of  London,  I  should  put  as  its  foremost  idea 
the  organisation  of  teaching,  while  it  should  also  have 
power  to  test  and  to  reward  the  results  of  teaching. 
If  such  a  university  was  founded  existing  colleges 
would  at  once  form  part  of  it  and  new  colleges  would 
gradually  be  founded  by  fresh  benefactors. 

1793.  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  I  understand  whether 
your  idea  is  that  the  teaching  should  be  distributed 
over  the  country  in  the  same  way  as  the  teaching  you 
have  spoken  of  encouraged  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge  is,  or  that  there  should  be  some  local 
connexion  ?  —I  assume  that  teaching  so  far  as  it  is 
the  function  of  such  a  university  would  be  confined 
to  the  London  area.  But  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  a 
work  a  broad  and  careful  organisation  of  teaching 
would  be  of  vital  importance.  The  area  of  London  is 
so  large,  and  the  population  so  various,  that  I  can 
scarcely  imagine  that  colleges  alone  would  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  whole  of  it,  and  still  le>s  to  deal  with  the 
difficulties  arising  out  of  constant  change  of  residence. 
If  a  scheme  of  teaching  were  organised  a  student 
might  pass  from  one  place  to  another  and  still  retain 
the  thread  of  continuous  study. 

{Marquess  of  Ripon.)  I  very  earnestly  hope  that 
the  scope  of  this  university  will  be  limited  to  London; 
if  it  is  not  I  think  it  will  fail,  and  be  quite  unable  to 
do  its  really  most  important  work. 

(Canon  Westcott.)  I  may  add  that  there  is  another 
thought  in  which  1  have  often  indulged.  If  there 
were  a  body  authorised  to  organise  teaching  with  the 
distinct  prospect  of  rewarding  it,  we  might  expect 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  universities,  hostels 
would  be  raised  in  various  convenient  spots,  and  that 
in  them  the  large  class  of  young  intelligent  clerks 
would  find  a  stimulating  and  a  safe  home.  I  wish 
to  lay  stress  on  this,  because  history  shows  that  the 


universities  were  originally  teaching  bodies,  and  that 
the  colleges  or  hostels  grew  round  them. 

1794.  Supposing  the  Commission  should  think  that 
the  best  way  of  accomplishiug  the  object  in  view 
would  be  by  retaining  the  present  University  of 
London,  only  putting  it  upon  a  footing  which  would 
make  it  a  teaching  university  as  well  as  an  examining 
university,  you  would  not  be  adverse  to  still  give 
degrees  to  the  matriculated  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  would  you  ? — I  am  not  familiar,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  with  the  work  of  the  University  of 
London ;  but  I  believe  that  it  could  most  effectively 
combine  its  present  work  with  the  work  of  a  teaching 
university ;  and  further,  that  it  would  be  a  distinct 
advantage  that  the  highest  educational  interests  in 
London  should  be  concentrated  and  not  divided.  I 
feel  that  if  there  were  two  universities,  there  might 
be  an  unnecessary  comparison  between  degrees,  which 
is  to  be  deprecated. 

1795.  Some  people  have  said  that  there  would  be  a 
Dutch  auction  ;  that  might  or  might  not  be  the  case. 
However,  we  are  glad  to  learn  your  view  upon  the 
subject,  which  is  an  important  one;  and  it,  would  also 
avoid  the  difficulty  about  the  name,  although  the  pro- 
moters of  the  second  university  feel  that  it  would  be 
very  important  that  the  name  should  connect  them 
with  London.  But  supposing  that  were  done,  and 
there  were  two  universities  each  called  of  London,  it 
would  or  might  perhaps  create  certain  confusion  ;  do 
you  think  that  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge.  At  any  rate,  viewing  it  from  the  highest 
point,  the  interest  of  education.  I  should  v,ish  to  see 
the  responsibility  both  for  teaching  and  for  examining 
in  the  same  hands. 

1796.  (Professor  Stokes.)  Have  you  considered  in 
what  way  the  two  requirements  for  a  degree  could  be 
reconciled,  one  of  which  consists,  as  in  the  University 
of  London  at  present,  solely  in  passing  certain  exami- 
nations, and  the  other  consists  in,  it  may  be,  residence, 
but  at  any  rate  attending  lectures,  and  also  passing  an 
examination  ;  are  not  the  two  to  a  certain  extent  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  ? — They  might  be  difficult  to  recon- 
cile, but  I  venture  to  hope  that  experience  would  show 
that  the  mode  of  learning  is  as  important  as  the 
mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  presentable  at  the 
point  of  examination.  Therefore,  I  am  sanguine  enough 
to  think  that  if  the  University  of  London  is  made  a 
teaching  university,  its  new  experience  will  lead  it 
to  revert  to  the  original  principle  of  its  foundation, 
and  to  recognise  education  under  specified  conditions 
as  an  essential  requirement  for  its  degree  ;  that  it  will 
cease,  in  other  words,  tn  be  simply  an  examining  uni- 
versity, but  will  require  some  proof  of  adequate 
training  before  it  accepts  students  as  candidates  for  a 
degree. 

1797.  In  fact,  abandon  part  of  the  field  that  it  at 
present  occupies  and  revert  to  its  original  position  ? — 
1  hardly  like  to  use  the  word  "  abandon  :"  I  should 
say  cultivate  afresh  a  field  which  it  has  neglected. 

1798.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  further  point  to 
bring  before  the  Commission  ? — I  desire  especially  to 
press  the  importance  of  requiring  proof  of  a  course  of 
satisfactory  training  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  a 
university  degree,  aud  Lord  Ripon  has  put  very  clearly 
how  this  qualification  can  be  secured  by  the  work  of 
the  London  society  and  the  Cambridge  syndicate.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  the  Commission  to  see  the  first 
report  of  the  Cambridge  examiners  after  the  adoption 
of  the  affiliation  scheme,  which,  perhaps,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  hand  in  ;  it  shows  how  great  a  stimulus 
the  scheme  has  given  to  higher  study  (delivering  in 
the  same). 


Mr.  It.  D. 
Roberts,  M.A. 

{Cantab.), 
2).Sc.  (Lond.) 


Mr.  ROBERT  Davies  Roberts,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  D. Sc.  (Loud.),  examined. 


1799.  (Chaimum.)  You  are  a  fellow  of  Clare 
College,  Cambridge  ? — Yes,  and  of  University  College, 
London. 

1800.  And  in  connexion  with  this  particular  move- 
ment you  have  taken  an  active  part.  I  think  you  are 
assistant  secretary  appointed  by  the  syndicate  for  the 


purposes  of  the  local  lectures  of  the  university  exten- 
sion scheme  ? — Yes,  at  Cambridge  ;  and  I  am  also 
secretary  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching. 

1801.  How  long  have  you  undertaken  that  duty  ? 
—  I  have  been  assistant  secretary  for  the  Cambridge 
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scheme  since  1881,  and  1  have  been  secretary  for  the 
London  society  for  two  years  and  a  half.  Our  con- 
tention is  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons,  men 
and  women,  chiefly  young  men  ami  women,  who  are 
occupied  during  the  d;iy  in  the  business  of  life,  but  who 
are  eager  for  the  kind  of  culture  and  education 
which  is  given  at  universities  to  the  students  who 
spend  their  three  years  there  ;  but  that  this  particular 
class  of  persons,  being  engaged  during  the  day,  is 
practically  shut  out  of  all  existing  universities  except 
the  University  of  London,  to  which  they  may  enter  by 
examination,  there  beir.g,  however,  no  definite  provision 
of  teaching  for  that  class  of  persons  such  as  is  provided 
by  the  universities  for  their  day  students.  The 
university  extension  movement  ^as  an  attempt  to 
provide  teaching  for  that  class  of  persons,  and  it  was 
started  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1872  in 
answer  to  memorials  received  by  the  university,  some 
from  associations  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for 
providing  teaching  for  women,  some  from  organisa- 
tions of  working  men,  and  co-operative  societies, 
setting  forth  tae  difficulty  which  they  found  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  teachers  to  give  teaching  of 
the  kind  that  is  given  in  the  universities.  In  response 
to  these  appeals  the  University  of  Cambridge  framed  a 
scheme  for  sending  lecturers  down  into  a  town  to  give 
weekly  lectures  and  classes  extending  over  a  period 
of  12  weeks,  followed  by  an  examination  upon  the 
work  done  (see  Appendix  No.  35).  As  was  said  by 
Lord  Ripon  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching  was  started  a  few  years  later,  in 
1876,  to  carry  on  in  London  the  work  which  was 
carried  on  by  Cambridge  in  the  country  (see 
Appendix  No.  36),  but  the  London  Society  was 
a  distinct  voluntary  association  started  in  London, 
independently  of  Cambridge  in  the  first  instance, 
and  independently  of  Oxford,  but  quickly  enter- 
ing! into  relation  with  those  two  universities  in 
this  way  ;  that  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  and  the  University  of  Loudon  were  in- 
vited, and  they  responded  to  the  invitation,  to  appoint 
three  members  each,  to  form  a  Universities  Joint 
Board  to  advise  the  London  Society ;  and  to  that 
extent  only  has  the  University  of  London  been  con- 
nected with  this  movement,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
extent  of  appointing  three  members  upon  the  board 
which  has  controlled  the  educational  work.  It  is  not 
the  case  that  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
send  their  lecturers  to  London,  but  this  voluntary  asso- 
ciation has  a  staff  of  lecturers,  some  of  them  Oxford  men, 
some  of  them  Cambridge  men,  some  of  them  men  from 
the  University  of  London,  and  one  or  two  not  holding 
the  degrees  of  any  university  at  all,  who  carry  on  the 
work  upon  the  system  of  weekly  lectures  for  10  or  12 
weeks,  followed  by  examination.  I  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  give  the  statistics  for  the  last  year 
1887-88.  In  connexion  with  the  Cambridge  scheme 
there  were  98  courses  of  lectures  extending  over  the 
whole  term,  which  were  given  at  50  or  60  different 
centres ;  and  the  number  of  entries  of  students  for 
those  courses  were  nearly  10,000,  the  exact  number 
being  9,509.  In  London,  during  last  year,  65  courses 
were  given  at  about  30  centres  in  different  parts  of 
London  and  the  suburbs  (see  Appendix  No.  37), 
and  the  number  of  entries  were  5,662.  The  audi- 
ences making  up  those  totals  included  as  a  rule 
persons  from  all  ranks  of  society,  of  all  ages  beyond 
the  school  age  of  17  or  18,  and  of  both  sexes.  The 
audiences  have  a  curious  double  character.  A  certain 
number,  mainly  those  who  are  older,  attend  for  intellec- 
tual recreation,  while  a  nucleus  of  younger  people  who 
are  really  earnest  students  devote  time  to  study,  attend 
the  class  which  follows  the  lecture,  do  the  weekly  exer- 
cises or  papers  set  by  the  lecturers,  and  take  the  exami- 
nation at  the  close  ;  and  in  that  way  carry  on  from  week 
to  week  a  very  definite  training  under  the  supervision 
of  a  university  lecturer.  Some  of  these  students  are 
not  at  all  young ;  it  has  been  very  curious  to  see  how 
persons  of  quite  advanced  age  have  at  times  taken  up 
this  work,  and  have  expressed  their  immense  satis- 
faction in  having  the  opportunity  of  getting  the  kind 


of  teaching  that  they  might  have  had  if  they  had  gone     Mr-  R- 
through  a  university  course  in  one  of  the  old  univer-  ^"^'^f^' 
sities.    In  some  cases  graduates  of  the  University  of  jj  gc  (£0nd~; 

London,  and  of  other  universities,  have  attended  these   

courses  in  London.    1  only  mention  that  to  show  that    4  Aug.  1888. 

the  teaching  is  of  a  kind  that  is  suited  to  persons  of  

very  wide  and  large  previous  education. 

1802.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Are  you  speaking  of  London 
only  or  of  England  generally  ? — 1  am  speaking  of  both, 
though  the  last  remark  refers  specially  to  London. 
There  have  been  many  instances  in  the  country  and 
in  London,  of  persons  of  very  different  social  position 
finding  the  lectures  helpful  to  them.  I  may  mention 
that  in  one  of  the  centres  in  the  north  of  England, 
where  there  was  a  very  large  mixed  audience  attending 
a  course  on  Political  Economy,  the  person  wdio 
obtained  the  highest  place  in  the  final  examination 
was  a  miner  from  one  of  the  neighbouring  collieries, 
who  had  walked  in  a  distance  of  several  miles  every 
night  to  attend  the  lecture,  while  the  second  place 
was  taken  by  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer, 
the  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough.  In 
London  the  audiences  vary  a  good  deal  according 
to  the  locality.  In  some  of  the  outlying  suburbs, 
such  as  Wimbledon  and  Dulwieh,  the  audiences 
consist  very  largely  of  well 'to-do  middle  class  people, 
while  in  other  parts  of  London,  such  as  the  south 
and  east,  the  audiences  consist  more  largely  of 
artizans  and  young  clerks  and  teachers  in  elementary 
schools.  At  Whitechapel  (Toynbee  Hall),  the 
audiences  are  of  this  mixed  character,  and  number 
from  400  to  600  at  the  four  courses  of  lectures 
given  there.  The  largest  proportion  of  artizans  has 
been  at  Ponder's  End,  which  is  near  the  Swan 
Edison  Electric  Light  Works.  The  audience  num- 
bered about  100.  I  was  present  at  one  of  the  lectures, 
and  asked  the  local  secretary  what  was  their  posi- 
tion in  life.  Looking  round  the  room  he  said  that  he 
could  not  see  more  than  three  persons  in  the  room 
who  were  not  in  receipt  of  weekly  wages.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  propoi  tion  of  artizans  in  the  audiences 
in  London  is  not  so  large  as  in  that  particular  instance. 
The  people  who  are  mostly  benefited  come  from  the 
middle  classes,  and  particularly,  as  I  have  said,  from 
the  class  of  clerks,  with  a  good  number  of  teachers  in 
schools. 

In  London  as  well  as  in  the  country  there  have 
been  instances  of  persons  who  have  put  themselves 
to  great  trouble  in  order  to  attend  these  lectures  and 
have  come  long  distances ;  but  the  number  of  such 
is  more  numerous  in  the  country  than  in  London.  I 
know  a  case  in  the  Northumberland  mining  district 
in  which  a  miner  had  to  walk  several  miles  to  attend 
a  course  of  lectures  and  had  to  lose  a  quarter  of  a 
day's  work  in  order  to  do  it,  and  he  lost  during  the 
term  265.  in  attending  the  lectures,  in  addition  to 
paying  the  fee ;  and  I  have  heard  of  other  instances 
in  which  pecuniary  sacrifices  have  been  incurred  in 
order  to  be  able  to  attend  these  university  extension 
lectures.  I  have  myself  heard  from  working  men  and 
others  the  most  touching  testimony  to  the  benefit  they 
have  derived.  I  was  present  at  one  meeting  at  which 
a  working  carpenter  spoke  and  said  :  "  It  is  six  years 
"  since  I  first  sat  in  this  hall  at  the  first  course  of 
"  university  extension  lectures  and  I  have  attended  all 
"  the  courses  since,  except/one  when  I  was  ill.  I  cannot 
"  tell  how  much  I  owe  to  these  lectures.  They  have 
"  worked  a  revolution  in  my  life.  I  am  able  to  take 
"  broader  views  of  questions  and  my  interests  are 
"  widened.  My  life  is  altogether  brighter  and 
"  happier." 

The  lecturers  have  constantly  told  me  that  they 
have  received  letters  from  individual  students,  speak- 
ing of  the  new  world  which  has  been  opened  up  to 
them  by  the  coming  of  this  university  extension 
teaching  into  their  midst.  So  that  our  first  point  is 
that  the  work,  so  far  as  it  has  gone  shows  that 
there  exists  in  London  and  all  over  the  country  a 
very  growing  demand,  a  demand  which  had  not  made 
itself  felt  until  the  opportunities  were  offered,  but  a 
demand  which  is  growing  that  the  opportunities 
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Mr.  R.  D.     are  there,  for  education  of  the  kind  that  is  provided 
Roberts,  M.A.   by  a  university  for  its  day  students,  but  which  must 
{Cantab.),     necessarily  be  provided  in  the  evening  to  meet  the 
needs  or  those  people  who  are  engaged  in  various 
4  Aug.  1888.    employments.    We  believe  that  it  would  be  possible 

 —      to  arrange  a  curriculum  of  study  in  such  a  way  that 

a  student  working  in  the  evening  for  a  period  of  six 
or  seven  or  eight  years  might  cover  the  same  ground 
which  a  student  during  three  years  at  the  university 
can  cover,  doing  the  wotIc  quite  as  thoroughly,  only 
that  it  would  have  to  be  done  in  sections  instead  of 
all  at  once.  The  opening  up  of  an  opportunity  of 
that  kind  to  go  through  a  course  of  study,  which 
would  mean  a  broad  liberal  education  with  the  stamp 
of  a  degree  at  the  end  of  it,  would  be  a  boon 
to  thousands  and  thousands  of  young  men  and  young 
women  in  London  and  in  the  country,  and  would 
immensely  stimulate  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
country. 

The  method  of  work  which  has  been  followed  in 
this  scheme  has  been  already  touched  upon.  A 
regular  system  is  followed ;  there  is  not  only  the 
weekly  lecture  in  which  the  broad  principles  of  the 
subject  are  set  forth,  but  there  is  a  class  following  it 
for  an  hour  in  which  the  lecturer  has  free  conver- 
sation with  the  students  as  to  their  difficulties  and 
puts  the  points  from  different  sides,  so  as  to  familiarise 
the  minds  of  the  students  with  the  new  subject. 
Then  they  have  paper  work  every  week,  so  as  to 
test  their  grip  of  the  lecture,  and  they  have  finally  an 
outside  examination,  the  examiner  being  appointed  by 
the  Universities  Joint  Board,  who  tests  by  examina- 
tion the  work  of  those  students  who  have  qualified 
to  enter  for  it  by  doing  the  weekly  work  for  the 
lecturer.  In  this  system  the  examination  takes  its 
proper  place,  viz.,  a  subordinate  place,  as  a  mere  test 
of  the  work  done.  The  Universities  Joint  Board  have 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  work  done  by  the  lecturers 
from  week  to  week.  This  is  a  vital  part  of  the  scheme. 
The  business  of  the  examiner  is  merely  to  test  whether 
the  attainments  of  the  students  in  following  out  the 
system  had  been  satisfactory.  There  is  abundant 
testimony  to  the  excellent  character  of  this  teaching. 
I  may,  perhaps,  quote  one  sentence  uttered  by  Sir 
James  Paget  in  the  address  that  he  gave  at  the 
Mansion  House  last  March.  Speaking  of  some  of 
the  syllabuses  on  physiology,  and  other  biological 
subjects,  he  said  : — "As  1  looked  through  the 
"  syllabuses  of  such  subjects  as  I  can  estimate,  I 
"  could  see  that  the  amount  of  teaching  in  each  of 
"  them  is  enough  for  a  good  beginning  for  some  who 
"  may  intend  to  make  that  subject  a  chief  study  for 
"  their  lives,  and  enough  to  form  an  important  part 
"  in  the  teaching  of  anyone  who  wishes  to  be,  in  the 
"  fairest  sense,  generally  well  educated." 

The  testimony  from  the  examiners  has  been  very 
strong,  and  we  have  a  great  abundance  of  such 
reports.  I  will  ouly  quote  one  as  an  example.  It  is 
a  report  upon  one  of  the  Cambridge  courses,  and  I 
quote  it  mainly  because  it  has  already  appeared  in 
print.  The  course  was  upon  electricity,  and  this  was 
the  report  which  the  examiner  made  :  "  For  a  scientific 
"  course  of  lectures  to  university  students  the  syllabus 
"  scarcely  admits  of  improvement.  In  accuracy  of 
"  expression  and  logical  order  of  thought  it  is  nearly 
"  perfect.  Considered  by.  itself,  the  syllabus  conveys 
"  the  impression  that  the  lectures  were  more  adapted 
"  to  candidates  for  the  natural  sciences  tripos,  in  their 
"  second  or  third  year,  than  to  an  1  extension  '  audience. 
"  This  illusion  is  completely  dispelled  by  the  character 
"  of  the  work  sent  up  by  the  candidates.  The  paper 
"  of  questions  was  long  and  difficult.  The  marks 
"  obtained  sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of  the 
"  work.  In  only  a  few  cases  did  some  curious  mis- 
"  conception  indicate  that  the  candidate  had  not 
"  received  all  the  advantages  of  a  university  educa- 
«  tion."  Other  reports,  hardly  less  strong  than 
that  might  be  given.  I  may  mention  that  the 
examiner  who  made  that  report  had  large  expe- 
rience as  an  examiner  for  the  natural  sciences  tripos 
and  for  other  examinations,  so  that   he  was  able 


in  his  own  mind  to  compare  the  work  done  with  the 
ordinary  university  standards,  and  he  expressed  in 
those  terms  his  very  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
work.  Professor  Westcott  has  referred  to  the  report 
made  by  the  examiner  this  last  term  on  the  work  done 
.at  the  affiliated  centres  in  the  north  of  England. 
His  testimony  was  also  extremely  strong.  The  course 
was  in  the  first  term  upon  Greek  tragedy  for  English 
audiences,  and  in  the  second  term  upon  Greek  comedy. 
The  students  were  not  acquainted  with  classics,  and 
the  work  was  done  in  translation.  The  examiner 
states  that  he  was  amazed  at  the  excellence  of  the 
knowledge  which  the  students  showed,  and  that  it  was 
not  a  superficial  slipshod  knowledge,  but  a  very 
thorough  grasp  of  the  whole  subject.  He  also 
mentioned  that  he  was  very  much  struck  with  the 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  work  since  he 
examined  the  same  centre  many  years  ago.  We  have 
found  everywhere  that  where  the  work  has  gone  on 
from  term  to  term,  and  the  same  students  have 
continued  their  work  at  one  course  after  another, 
there  is  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
their  work,  even  where  the  subjects  have  been  entirely 
different.  It  is  evident  that  the  training  which  they 
obtain  by  this  method  of  work  enables  them  to 
attack  any  new  subject  with  far  more  prospect  of 
success  than  is  the  case  with  students  who  have  not 
had  this  training. 

Dr.  Westcott  has  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the 
University  of  Cambridge  is  so  persuaded  of  the  value 
of  this  work  that  it  has  established  the  Affiliation 
scheme  by  which  practically  the  work  is  incorporated 
into  the  degree  system  of  the  University ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  student  who  attends  the  prescribed  course  of 
work  for  three  years  at  an  affiliated  centre  is  excused  a 
year's  residence  if  he  chooses  to  come  to  the  university, 
and  is  also  excused  the  first  examination,  commonly 
called  the  little-go.  The  effect  of  the  affiliation  scheme, 
although  it  has  not  been  in  operation  more  than  nine 
months,  is  already  marked.  The  five  centres  at  which 
it  was  adopted,  and  which  are  now  affiliated  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  have  obtained  large  accession 
of  students  ;  that  is  not  so  much  in  the  size  of  the 
audiences  as  in  the  number  of  persons  doing  the 
regular  work  for  the  lecturer,  and  taking  the  exami- 
nation at  the  end.  The  five  centres  were  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Scarborough,  Hull,  Sunderland,  and  Derby ; 
and  the  total  number  of  students  who  registered 
themselves  in  the  October  term  as  intending  to  follow 
out  the  three  years'  course  in  its  entirety  was  485  at 
those  five  centres.  That  is  largely  in  excess  of  the 
number  in  previous  years  at  those  centres ;  and 
it  has  been  found  that  a  larger  number  of  young  men 
and  of  teachers  in  schools  have  become  students  in 
consequence  of  the  offer  cf  these  privileges  of  affilia- 
tion. Although  the  largo  i'  number  of  these  affiliated 
students  can  never  hope  to  enter  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  they  feel  that  to  obtain  the  privilege  of 
being  entitled  to  enter,  if  they  choose,  is  something 
definite  which  will  in  time  acquire  a  value,  and 
that  it  is  a  stimulus  to  them  to  carry  on  their 
work  from  year  to  year.  In  London  demands 
from  some  of  the  best  students  have  been  made 
to  the  Universities  Joint  Board  to  prepare  some 
scheme  of  study  similar  to  the  Cambridge  scheme 
so  as  to  offer  them  the  opportunity  of  a  more  com- 
plete education  than  they  can  now  get  by  attending  the 
courses  in  a  desultory  way  ;  and  the  Universities  Board 
in  response  have  just  drawn  up  a  scheme  of  study 
very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  Cambridge  scheme. 
They  have  also  endeavoured  to  encourage  a  continua- 
tion of  the  work  after  the  two  terms  are  over,  that  is 
to  say,  after  Easter  and  during  the  summer,  by 
encouraging  the  centres  to  form  classes  for  further 
work,  either  for  practical  work  in  scientific  subjects 
or  for  further  reading  of  special  books  under  the 
direction  of  the  lecturer  ;  and  they  have  found  a 
means  of  giving  some  sort  of  recognition  to  that 
further  work  by  endorsing  the  success  obtained  by 
the  students  upon  the  certificates  which  they  have 
previously  obtained.    In  London,  however,  there  is 
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great  need  felt  now,  and  it  is  becoming  more  urgent 
from  term  to  term,  for  some  central  place  where 
advanced  courses  can  be  held  to  which  the  best  of 
the  students  from  all  the  other  centres  may  be 
gathered;  and  the  council  are  very  fortunate  at  the 
present  moment  in  being  able,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Joint  Grand  Gresham  Committee  to  hold 
during  next  winter  an  advanced  central  course  in  the 
hall  of  Gresham  College  for  such  of  the  students  as 
choose  to  come  from  the  other  centres. 

1803.  Did  you  mention  the  number  of  students 
attending  these  lectures  in  London  ? — Yes,  there  were 
5,662  entries  there. 

1804.  In  connexion  with  this  university  extension 
scheme  ? — Yes,  last  year. 

1805.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  Of  that  number 
how  many  present  themselves  for  examination  ? — I 
have  not  the  exact  number  who  present  themselves 
for  examination,  but  the  number  who  obtained  certifi- 
cates was  612. 

The  council  and  the  board,  and  the  conferences 
of  the  local  secretaries  and  representatives  have 
frequently  had  before  them  the  great  benefit  that 
teachers  in  elementary  schools  have  been  able  to  get 
from  attending  these  lectures.  The  difficulty  has 
always  been  that  the  teachers  are  so  overworked 
with  the  requirements  for  the  department  that  they 
find  it  impossible  to  add  to  what  they  are  bound  to 
do  additional  work  of  this  kind  ;  but  the  testimony  is 
quite  overwhelming  that  the  benefits  that  they  derive 
from  these  lectures  in  the  broad  character  of  the  teach- 
ing are  so  great  that  the  teachers  would  gladly,  if  they 
could,  attend  these  courses  of  lectures  either  in  lieu  of 
some  of  their  work  for  the  Education  Department,  or 
in  addition  to  it  if  they  had  the  time.  The  difficulty  in 
London  of  getting  the  centres  to  take  up  a  scheme  of 
study  is  that  the  Universities  Board  can  offer  no  sort  of 
privilege.  The  University  of  Cambridge  is  able  to  offer 
this  privilege  of  the  remission  of  a  year's  work,  and 
to  those  who  do  not  claim  the  remission  of  the  year' 
residence  the  privilege  that  they  are  recognised  as 
students  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  London 
the  Universities  Board  can  offer  nothing,  and  the 
financial  difficulties  under  which  most  of  the  centres 
labour  are  such  that  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  a  scheme  of  study  extending  over 
two  or  three  vears,  when  some  of  the  courses  will  be 
necessarily  of  a  less  popular  kind  than  others,  and 
will,  therefore,  draw  smaller  audiences  unless  they 
have  some  inducement  at  the  end  to  stir  them 
up  to  the  necessary  effort  to  obtain  funds.  We 
feel  that  if  there  were  a  teaching  university  in 
London  which  recognised  the  need  of  providing 
for  this  immense  class  of  busy  people  who  can 
only  do  work  in  the  evening  a  curriculum  of  study 
which  might  be  carried  on  at  centres  all  over  London, 
under  teachers  appointed  by  the  university,  there 
would  be  given  this  stimulus  that  is  now  wanting, 
and  there  would  be  provided  for  those  who  are 
now  demanding  it  an  education  broad  and  liberal, 
and  not  inferior  in  quality  to  that  which  is  given 
by  the  older  universities.  We  believe  that  it  would 
be  possible  without  much  difficulty  to  arrange  the 
curriculum  of  study  by  splitting  up  the  subjects, 
and  allowing  the  students  to  take  a  part  at  a  time,  so 
that  a  student  might  do  the  classical  part  of  his  work 
in  one  year  for  his  preliminary  examination,  and  his 
mathematical  work  in  another  year,  and  his  history 
in  another  year,  and  so  on  instead  of  having  to  do  the 
whole  of  it  at  one  time.  The  teaching  would  need 
to  be  provided  not  merely  in  colleges,  but  in  other 
places  all  over  London  wherever  convenient.  There  is 
one  point,  however,  that  must  be  emphasised.  This 
work  could  not,  I  feel  sure,  be  carried  on  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  colleges  who  are  engaged  during  the 
day.  It  is  only  when  the  work  in  the  evening  is 
recognised  as  an  important  and  large  work  which 
makes  such  demands  upon  the  time  and  energies  of 
the  teacher  that  he  has  really  nothing  left  for  day 
work,  that  the  success  has  been  great.  At  the  outset 
of  the  work  in  London  some  of  the  professors  of 
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their  whole  time  to  it.    The  scale  of  payment  under  

the  Cambridge  scheme  is  such  that  a  lecturer  who 
has  full  work,  who  is  lecturing  five  or  six  evenings  a 
week,  and  who  is  giving  his  day  to  correcting  his 
papers  and  preparing  his  lectures,  is  able  to  earn  a 
sufficient  income  to  make  it  worth  his  while. 

1806.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  cost  altogether  of 
the  Cambridge  scheme  and  of  the  London  scheme  ? — 
On  the  Cambridge  scheme  the  charge  for  a  course  of 
lectures  and  classes  extending  over  12  weeks  is  45/. 
for  each  town.  The  charge  in  London  is  32/.  10s.,  or 
if  the  course  is  only  10  lectures  27/.  10s.  for  each 
centre.  So  that  a  lecturer  if  he  has  full  work  can 
earn  in  six  months  about  300/.  to  400/. 

1807.  Is  any  part  of  that  cost  provided  by  the 
students  ? — In  many  centres  the  whole  of  it  is  pro- 
vided by  fees  from  students ;  in  other  centres  the  local 
committee  obtain  subscriptions  with  which  they  make 
up  the  deficit.  In  the  case  of  five  or  six  of  the  poor 
centres  in  the  east  end  of  London  the  council  of  the 
London  society  out  of  a  fund  obtained  by  subscriptions 
makes  grants  to  the  local  committees  of  about  half  the 
amount  of  the  fee  in  aid. 

1808.  What  is  the  total  expenditure  of  the  London 
society  in  each  year  ? — The  total  expenditure  in  the 
year  before  last  was  3,012/.  It  was  almost  exactly 
the  same  last  year. 

1809.  Supposing  that  a  new  university  were  con- 
stituted or  that  a  new  constitution  were  given  to  the 
existing  University  of  London,  which  provided  for 
these  classes,  is  it  your  idea  that  the  university  should 
be  furnished  with  the  means  of  providing  for  that 
expense,  or  that  it  should  go  on  upon  its  present 
footing  and  by  the  present  organisation,  being  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  university  ? — I  think  that  a 
very  large  part  of  the  cost,  not  the  whole  of  it,  might 
be  made  up  in  fees  from  students,  but  if  the  work  is 
to  be  done  more  completely  than  it  is  being  done  by 
the  London  society,  some  financial  aid  would  be  neces- 
sary, because  in  some  of  the  poorer  districts  in  London 
it  would  always  be  impossible  to  charge  a  sufficiently 
high  fee  to  the  students  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  lectures. 

1810.  But  whatever  the  cost  might  be  the  object 
of  my  question  was  to  know  whether  you  contemplated 
the  existing  machinery  as  going  on  and  the  funds 
being  raised  as  at  present,  or  whether  you  consider 
that  the  university  should  take  all  that  upon  itself  ? 
— I  think  that  the  university  should  take  it  upon  itself 
and  recoup  itself  in  the  main  by  fees  from  students. 

1811.  Supposing  that  the  university  has  no  funds, 
would  there  be  any  resource  excepting  a  public  grant  ? 
■ — I  am  disposed  to  think  there  would.  In  a  great  city 
like  London  if  the  matter  were  put  in  a  way  that 
touched  the  imagination  of  the  wealthy  citizens  I 
imagine  that  there  must  be  some  who  would  subscribe 
and  contribute  to  establish  a  great  system  of  that  sort 
for  London  ;  and  there  are  certain  endowments  which 
might  be  available  :  I  do  not  know  whether  the  great 
funds  of  the  parochial  charities  could  any  of  them  be 
applied  in  that  way. 

1812.  I  think  they  are  at  present  being  disposed 
of,  unless  I  am  misinformed,  in  aid  of  technical  in- 
struction in  various  parts  of  London,  are  they  not  ? 
—Yes. 

1813.  Of  course  the  work  'is  subsidiary  in  a  par- 
ticular line  to  that  which  would  be  aimed  at  in  any 
scheme ;  but  I  should  think  there  would  not  be  much 
residuum  from  those  funds.  How  many  professors 
or  lecturers  are  in  the  whole  employed  in  London  ? — 
On  the  London  scheme  the  actual  number  working 
varies  from  year  to  year  from  20  to  25. 

1814.  May  we  understand  that  each  of  those  gets 
about  300/.  a  year  ? — Three  or  four  of  them  are  almost 
fully  employed,  and  make  about  300/.  in  the  year. 
The  rest  may  deliver  only  one  or  two  courses.  Some- 
times, in  the  case  of  a  particular  lecturer,  there  will 
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be  no  demand  for  his  course  in  a  particular  term,  and 
he  may  have  nothing  in  that  term.  The  council  and 
the  Universities  Board  do  not  impose  a  subject  upon 
any  local  centre.  The  choice  of  subject  and  lecturer 
rests  with  the  local  centres,  but  the  Universities  Board 
prepares  a  list  of  lecturers  approved  by  it  which  is  sent 
down  to  the  local  committee  and  from  which  they 
may  select  a  lecturer. 

1815.  I  suppose  these  gentlemen,  as  a  rule,  have  other 
occupations  and  duties  besides  ?—  The  majority  of 
them  have.  Two  or  three  of  them  are  doing  nothing 
but  this  work  ;  and  on  the  Cambridge  scheme,  all  except 
a  few  who  work  immediately  around  Cambridge,  are 
giving  their  whole  time  to  that  work. 

1816.  I  suppose  they  change  very  often  ? — There 
is  a  good  deal  of  change  ;  they  get  permanent  appoint- 
ments, professorships  at  local  colleges,  and  so  on. 

1817.  What  is  the  character  of  the  lectures;  in 
what  subjects  are  they  given  ? — I  have  here  a  list  of 
the  lecturers  and  of  all  the  subject;;  that  are  offered 
for  the  present  year.  {The  same  was  delivered  in. 
See  Appendix  No.  38.)  It  is  not  intended  to  be  an 
exhaustive  list,  but  simply  a  list  of  lectures  and  sub- 
jects which  at  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  a 
demand  for. 

1818.  {Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  You  take  pains, 
I  suppose,  to  ascertain  that  a  man  can  lecture  success- 
fully before  he  is  appointed  as  a  lecturer  ? — Yes,  both 
the  Cambridge  Syndicate  and  the  Universities  Board 
make  it  an  essential  condition,  before  appointing  a 
lecturer,  however  good  his  academical  qualifications 
may  be,  that  he  has  had  some  experience  as  a  lecturer 
to  mixed  audiences  ;  and  if  he  has  had  no  such  experi- 
ence they  reply  to  him  that  he  must  take  opportunities 
of  getting  such  experience,  and  must  show  his  quali- 
fications in  that  way  before  he  can  be  appointed. 

1819.  {Chairman.)  I  see  under  the  head  of  history 
and  economics  a  very  large  number  of  lectures  upon 
subjects  closely  connected  with  polilics  ;  are  those 
lectures  given  upon  a  strictly  historical  method,  or 
with  that  kind  of  criticism  which  carries  with  it  the 
inculcation  of  particular  views  in  politics  ? — They  are 
strictly  neutral  ;  the  subject,  is  treated  historically. 
Both  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  and  the  Universities 
Board  have  taken  every  care  in  the  selection  of  lec- 
turers, and  have  been  most  careful  in  impressing  upon 
the  lecturers  that  no  sort  of  political  bias  shall  enter 
into  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  but  that  it  shall  be 
purely  educational. 

1820.  You  spoke  of  some  of  the  lectures  being 
more  popular  and  others  less  popular ;  can  you  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  number  of  the  particular  subjects 
which  yon  consider  less  popular? — We  have  found 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  subject  so  much  as  of 
the  lecturer.  A  lecturer  who  proves  a  very  lucid  aud 
attractive  speaker  will  always  be  in  demand  whatever 
his  subject,  is,  because  the  centres,  having  no  definite 
scheme  of  study,  are  anxious  to  select  some  subject 
that  will  attract  a  large  audience  in  addition  to 
interesting  the  fewer  students,  and  therefore  they 
consider  first  of  all  the  man  who  is  a  good  speaker. 

1821.  1  see  that  the  subjects  are  divided  under 
three  heads :  history  and  economics,  literature  and 
art,  and  science  ;  are  lectures  in  any  one  of  those 
three  departments  more  popular  than  those  in  the 
others  ? — No,  I  think  they  are  about  equally  popular, 
and  that  division  is  simply  one  for  convenience. 

1822.  {Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  How  long  does  a 
man  remain  a  lecturer  ;  is  he  appointed  for  a  year  ? — 
He  is  appointed  as  long  as  there  is  any  demand  for 
him.  One  of  the  Cambridge  lecturers,  Mr.  Moulton, 
has  been  a  lecturer,  and  has  been  giving  his  whole 
time  to  the  work  since,  1  think,  the  year  1874. 

1823.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  Mr.  Moulton,  who  is 
the  well  known  barrister  ? — It  is  his  brother. 

1824.  You  mentioned  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  as 
centres;  there  is  a  local  university  near  to  them? — 
Yes,  there  is  the  University  of  Durham,  and  the 
Durham  College  of  Science  at  Newcastle.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  University  of  Durham,  or  rather 
the  Dean  of  Durham,  took  the  initiative  in  starting 


university  extension  lectures,  but  it  was  done  in 
conjunction  and  constant  communication  with  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  lecturers  were  Cambridge  lecturers, 
so  that  after  a  year  or  two  the  University  of  Durham 
requested  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  take  the 
whole  management,  the  University  of  Durham  retain- 
ing merely  a  formal  connexion  ;  and  the  lectures  are 
now  called  Cambridge  and  Durham  University  Lec- 
tures, but  the  whole  management  is  practically  carried 
out  at  Cambridge. 

1824«.  It  would  have  occurred  to  one  that  that 
was  a  convenient  opportunity  for  trying  the  plan 
which  you  would  like  to  see  tried  in  London.  Having 
got  a  local  university  there  and  these  classes,  could  you 
give  us  a  reason  why  they  should  not  fall  in  with 
the  Durham  University  and  be  affiliated  to  it  ? — I 
think,  to  speak  quite  frankly,  the  reason  was  that, 
except  the  Dean  of  Durham,  the  university  body,  the 
professors  of  Durham,  and  the  governing  body,  were 
not  keenly  interested  in  the  work,  and  in  fact  looked 
with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  upon  it  as  inter- 
fering with  their  proper  functions ;  and  they  had  no 
lecturers  even  if  they  had  been  favourably  disposed 
to  it  who  could  have  undertaken  the  work  in  the  way 
in  which  it  was  being  done  by  the  trained  Cambridge 
lecturers.  I  think  there  is  no  reason  why  it  might 
not  have  been  done  if  they  had  taken  a  different  view 
of  the  matter,  and  if  they  had  had  a  body  of  lecturers 
ready.  {Marquis  of  Ripon.)  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  upon  that  point  that  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity of  Mancbester  has  recently  taken  steps  to 
carry  out  a  system  of  university  extension.  It  has 
not  gone  very  far  as  yet,  but  is  turning  its  attention 
to  that  subject  in  the  locality  within  the  sphere  of  its 
operations. 

1825.  {Dr.  Ball.)  Can  the  Victoria  University 
give  degrees  to  persons  not  belonging  to  the  colleges 
connected  with  it  ? — I  believe  not.  {Dr.  Roberts.) 
They  cannot.  {Marquis  of  Ripon.)  They  have  three 
oolleges,  and  they  can  only  give  degrees  to  students 
from  those  three  colleges. 

1826.  {Chairman,  to  Dr.  Roberts.)  I  see  in  the 
paper  which  is  before  me,  containing  a  summary  of 
what  you  have  been  telling  us,  that  you  suggest 
practically  as  the  conclusion  that  there  should  be  a 
teaching  university  having  two  branches  of  primary 
importance,  the  one  providing  for  day  students  of 
certain  permanent  institutions,  and  the  other  pro- 
viding for  evening  students  at  convenient  centres  all 
over  London.  The  day  students  at  certain  permanent 
institutions  would  be  such,  I  presume,  as  there  are  at 
King's  College  and  University  College  ? — Yes. 

1827.  And  the  evening  students  at  convenient 
centres  would  be  such  as  are  now  taught  by  this 
London  scheme  ? — Yes. 

1828.  Can  you  distinctly  tell  us  how  you  conceive 
that  the  teaching  university,  if  established,  should 
provide  for  the  evening  students ;  whether  it  should 
take  over  the  whole  Avork  which  you  have  been  doing, 
or  whether  it  should  merely  give  to  those  who  profit 
by  the  work  certain  advantages  in  the  way  of  matri- 
culation or  degrees  or  examination,  or,  as  Cambridge 
does,  by  allowing  the  certificates  of  a  certain  amount 
of  work  to  be  equivalent  to  some  other  requisite  which 
would  be  applied  to  other  students  for  a  degree  ? — I 
should  like  to  know  how  you  think  that  a  teaching  uni- 
versity should  provide  for  the  evening  students  ? — 
The  idea  of  the  council  of  the  London  society  all 
along  has  been  that  they  were  doing  the  work 
temporarily,  a  pioneering  work  which  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  teaching  university  whenever  such 
a  body  came  into  existence.  Our  feeling  would  be,  I 
think,  that  the  work  would  be  handed  over  to  a  teaching 
university,  to  carry  on  and  develop  on  the  lines  which 
we  believe  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most 
successful  and  the  most  useful. 

1829.  Then  your  idea  would  be  that  the  authorities 
of  the  teaching  university  should  appoint  the  pro- 
fessors and  undertake  their  payment,  and  of  course 
have  funds  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes. 
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1830.  (Dr.  Ball.)  You  have  mentioned  Gresham 
College;  is  that  a  school  or  is  it  a  college  in  the  nature  of 
King's  College  ? — Gresham  College  is  an  old  foundation 
of  a  very  interesting  character  founded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  for  the  purpose  of  providing  university  teach- 
ing for  business  people  in  the  city.  It  is  under  the 
control  and  management  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  and  the  Mercers'  Company. 

1831.  Would  you  affiliate  that  college  with  the  pro- 
posed new  university  ? — My  own  feeling  is  that  there 
would  need  to  be  a  central  college  for  evening  students 
for  the  advanced  work  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  there  could 
be  no  more  dignified  position  or  one  more  in  accord 
with  the  very  spirit  of  the  foundation  of  Gresham 
College,  than  for  Gresham  College  to  be  constituted 
such  an  evening  college,  the  head  of  the  whole  system 
and  a  part  of  the  university. 

1832.  (Chairman.)  Gresham  College  consists 
simply  of  a  certain  number  of  lecturers  or  professors, 
I  think,  in  divinity,  law,  astronomy,  rhetoric,  and 
music;  and  they  take  the  chance  of  being  able  to  get 
an  audience  or  not  for  the  lectures  which  they  are 
obliged  to  deliver,  some  of  the  subjects  being  popular 
and  some  not  ? — -That  is  so. 

1833.  And  practically  it  is  not  a  successful  experi- 
ment in  the  way  of  contributing  very  much  to  actual 
education,  is  it  ? — I  am  afraid  not  at  present. 

1834  (Dr.  Ball.)  Is  Gresham  College  endowed  ? 
— It  has  an  endowment. 

1835.  Is  the  endowment  large  ? — I  cannot  say. 

1836.  (Chairman.)  My  impression  is  that  the  pro- 
fessors do  not  ^et  more  than  about  100/.  a  year  each  ? 
— That  is  so. 

1837.  (Dr.  Ball.)  In  the  number  of  5,662  students 
that  you  mentioned  as  taking  advantage  of  these 
university  extension  lectures  in  London,  are  females 
included  ? — Yes,  a  very  large  number. 

1838.  Do  King's  College  and  University  College 
help  in  teaching  those  5,662  students  ?■ — They  help  in 
this  way  :  both  University  College  and  King's  College 
have  representatives  upon  the  council  of  the  London 
society.  There  have  always  been,  and  there  are  still, 
professors  of  University  College  and  King's  College 
on  the  staff  of  lecturers. 

1839.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  else  that  you 
desire  to  add  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  relevant, 
but  I  have  looked  at  the  proposed  charter  of  the 
Albert  University  to  see  whether  there  should  be  any 
alterations  in  the  wording  in  order  that  it  might  in- 
clude such  work  as  this  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  a 
very  small  alteration  in  one  or  two  places  would  make 
it  wide  enough  to  cover  all  that  we  want. 

1840.  We  are  not  likely  to  be  going  into  the  detail 
of  that  charter,  and,  therefore,  we  need  not  trouble 
you  to  say  more  than  whether  you  think  it  would  be 
practicable  to  do  so  if  that  scheme  were  adopted  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

1841.  (Dr.  Ball.)  If  there  were  a  new  university, 
do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  call  it  by 
the  name  of  a  place  than  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  an 
individual,  however  distinguished,  who  was  not  a 
sovereign  ? — As  a  matter  of  private  opinion  I  think 
I  should  be  inclined  to  say  so,  but  so  much  depends 
upon  whether  there  are  strong  reasons  one  way  or  the 
other. 

1842.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  Would  you  prefer 
a  new  university  or  an  extension  of  the  existing  Uni- 
versity of  London,  as  Dr.  Westcott,  I  think,  preferred  ? 
— As  things  stand  I  think  T  should  prefer  a  new 
university.  I  may  state  that  1  am  myself  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  London  and  I  was  some  time  ago 
an  examiner  for  five  years  in  that  university,  and, 
therefore,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  a  good 
deal  about  its  management.  At  first  I  was  in  hopes 
that  the  Senate  of  the  university  and  Convocation  might 
take  the  view  that  it  was  possible  for  the  university  to 
develop  a  new  branch  which  could  do  teaching  work  ; 
but  from  my  experience  at  meetings  of  Convocation  I  do 
not  think  that  the  university  is  likely  to  take  that  view, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  in  the  university  the 
sense  that  teaching  is  of  vital  importance.    I  think 
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exaggerated  importance    is  attached  (and  naturally     Mr.  R.  D. 
because  it  is  their  tradition)  to  examinations  ;  and  I  Roberts,  M.A. 
doubt  whether  this  work  could  ever  be  carried  on  by  a    jjSc^L  ^d 
body  which  was  not  thoroughly  sympathetic  ;  and  in-       "  c"  ^  "on 
asmuch  as  I  fear  that  the  University  of  London  could    4  Aug.  1888. 

not  be  made  sympathetic,  I  think  it  would  be  better  

that  there  should  be  a  new  teaching  university. 

1843.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  able  to  assure  us  that 
a  large  number  of  the  students  who  come  under  the 
operation  of  your  scheme  would  value  a  university 
degree  ? — Yes.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  that 
They  value  what  is  much  less  than  a  degree, — any 
sort  of  recognition  by  the  older  universities ;  and  from 
conversations  which  I  have  had  with  them  I  feel  sure 
that  it  would  be  a  great  stimulus  to  them,  and  would 
throw  a  new  light  upon  the  whole  movement  if  there 
were  an  avenue  to  a  degree  along  the  lines  of  this  work. 
I  might  say  that  the  University  of  Cambridge  offers  to 
those  students  who  have  attended  for  six  terms  a 
certificate  called  the  Vice-Chancellor's  certificate. 
There  has  been  a  great  desire  amongst  thi;  students  to 
obtain  this  certificate ;  and  although  the  certificate 
carries  no  privilege  whatever,  but  is  simply  a  cer- 
tificate representing  six  ordinary  term  certificates,  yet 
from  the  interest  which  they  have  shown  in  it,  and  the 
desire  which  they  have  manifested  to  obtain  it,  it  is 
quite  clear  they  would  very  much  value  a  university 
degree. 

1844.  Does  that  certificate  depend  upon  the  results 
of  examination  ? — Yes,  upon  examinations  following 
systematic  courses  of  teaching.  There  is  an  exami- 
nation at  the  end  of  every  course. 

1845.  Is  the  certificate  given  only  to  those  who 
come  up  to  a  certain  standard  in  that  examination  ? — 
Yes,  and  who  have  attended  the  lectures,  and  satisfied 
the  lecturers  with  their  work.  The  lecturer  reports 
upon  the  students  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  for 
the  examination. 

1846.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  any  idea  as  to  what 
proportion  of  the  students  who  attend  these  classes  in 
London  would,  in  your  judgment,  be  likely  to  offer 
themselves  for  degrees  ? — That  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  say.  The  proportion  of  students  who  do  the 
regular  work  for  the  lecturers  and  take  the  examina- 
tion is,  roughly  speaking,  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  or 
about  one-fourth  of  the  audiences.  No  doubt  many 
of  those  would  be  persons  whose  occupations  would 
probably  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  carry  on  work 
for  a  great  length  of  time ;  but  I  should  expect  that  a 
very  considerable  number  of  that  20  or  25  per  cent, 
of  the  audiences  would  be  prepared  to  take  a  course 
of  s'udy  leading  to  a  degree. 

1847.  It  must  be  impossible,  by  evening  lectures 
and  evening  classes  only,  to  convey  systematized 
knowledge  in  the  form  necessary  to  enable  the  students 
to  pass  a  degree  examination  ? — No,  I  should  not  say 
that.  I  should  say  that  the  result  of  our  experience 
has  been  that  in  the  evening  there  can  be  done  every- 
thing that  can  be  done  during  the  day,  only  that  a 
longer  time  is  taken  for  it. 

1848.  But  still  it  is  all  lecturing? — There  is  the 
lecturing  and  the  class  work  and  the  paper  work,  and 
the  examination  testing  the  whole  of  it. 

1849.  And  the  results  of  the  examination  tests  as 
applied  to  that  work  do  not  enable  you  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  students  would  be 
capable  of  graduating  ? — I  may  say  that  the  examiners 
who  have  also  examined  in  university  examinations 
have  frequently  in  au  informal  way  said  how  much 
they  were  impressed  with  the  excellence  of  the  work. 
They  have  compared  it  with  the  work  done  for 
universities,  and  they  have  said,  as  an  examiner  said 
to  me  the  other  day,  that  the  work  which  he  received 
in  a  particular  subject  was  better  than  the  work  which 
he  was  receiving  in  the  answers  from  undergraduates 
in  the  examination  for  the  ordinary  degree. 

1850.  Was  he  speaking  of  the  average  in  both 
cases  ? — He  was  speaking,  I  believe,  of  the  average  in 
both  cases  ;  and  1  may  say,  having  myself  examined 
in  the  University  of  London,  and  also  for  the  natural 
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sciences  tripos  and  for  the  pass  examinations  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  having  examined  the  students  who  have 
attended  the  university  extension  lectures,  that  I  have 
frequently  had  answers  from  students  who  have  only 
attended  the  university  extension  lectures  and  have 
got  their  knowledge  in  that  wav,  that  would  be  quite 
equal  to  the  average  of  answers  that  I  have  had  from 
candidates  for  degrees.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  that  it  would  be  possible  in  following  out  the 
lines  of  this  work  to  give  to  evening  students  a 
training  and  knowledge  quite  up  to  the  average  of  the 
teaching  for  an  ordinary  degree,  and  in  some  cases,  in 
the  case  of  the  better  students,  even  up  to  the  level  of 
the  work  for  an  honours  degree. 

1851.  {Dr.  Ball.)  Did  you  not  say  that  you  ex- 
amined for  the  University  of  London  ? — Yes,  I  was  an 
examiner  for  the  University  of  London. 

1852.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the 
standard  of  the  University  of  London  at  examinations 
is  too  high  ;  I  am  not  talking  of  medicine  ? — T  should 
not  say  that,  but  what  I  felt  in  examining  was  this  : 
that  much  of  the  work  that  came  into  my  hands  was 
evidently  done  by  students  who  had  been  in  no  contact 
with  a  teacher  at  all,  but  had  just  crammed  from  a 
text-book  and  had  very  often  got  the  wrong  text-book, 
an  antiquated  text-book  ;  and  who  were  evidently 
persons  working  privately  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  many  of  them  teachers  in  elementary  schools, 
who  from  want  of  guidance  by  a  teacher  were  making 
very  little  headway. 

1853.  Does  the  University  of  London  prescribe 
authors  or  merely  subjects  ? — As  a  rule  in  the  schedules 
they  prescribe  the  subjects  except  in  the  case  of  the 
classics. 


1854.  It  does  not  prescribe  the  modern  commenta- 
tors ? — No. 

1855.  Therefore  an  examiner  might  examine  out  of 
a  commentator  that  the  student  had  never  seen  ? — 
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1856.  {Chairman,  to  Dr.  Cation  Westcott.)  We 
understand  that  you  desire  to  say  something  in 
addition  to  your  former  evidence  ? — Might  I  venture 
to  say  that  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  claims  of  liberal 
education  are  hardly  less  important  than  those  of 
technical  education,  and  have  not  been  fully  recognised, 
and  that  the  interest  which  many  of  us  feel  in  this 
scheme  of  university  extension  lectures  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  represents  a  liberal  education,  and  not  a 
technical  education ;  that  we  feel  that  it  tends  to 
create  larger  ideas  of  intellectual  training  and  a  great 
resource  in  life,  which  is  at  least,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a 
national  object  of  not  less  importance  than  the  train- 
ing of  skilful  artificers.  We  venture  to  plead  (I  think 
I  am  also  speaking  for  others  belonging  to  the 
society)  that  such  an  object  is  not  inferior  in  national 
importance  to  technical  education. 

1857.  I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  us  would 
agree  with  you,  but  is  there  not  this  difference  :  that 
a  vast  deal  has  been  done  for  centuries  for  general 
education,  and  little  or  nothing  for  technical  educa- 
tion ? — I  should  have  ventured  to  say  that  until  these 
lectures  were  started  nothing  of  the  kind  was  done 
for  the  class  which  has  been  reached,  at  least  in  part. 
Not  only  for  the  class  of  the  poorer  students,  but  even 
for  the  middle  class  after  they  have  left  school  scarcely 
any  resources  have  been  available  to  them  for  continu- 
ing education  in  the  highest  sense  if  they  did  not  go  to 
a  university. 
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1858.  {Chairman.)  You  have  heard  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given  by  Lord  Ripon  and  by  Canon 
Westcott  and  by  Dr.  Roberts  ;  do  you  generally  agree 
with  it  ? — Yes. 

1859.  Is  there  anything  in  addition  to  it  that  you 
have  to  state  to  us  ? — I  have  thought  you  would  pro- 
bably like  to  hear  from  me,  as  the  secretary  of  one  of 
the  centres  of  the  London  Society  for  the  extension 
of  university  teaching  (the  Croydon  centre),  some 
account  of  the  actual  working  of  a  centre.  Croydon 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  whole  move- 
ment, because  it  is  largely  a  middle-class  centre,  and 
some  of  the  centres  have  a  great  many  more  artizans 
than  we  have ;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  typical  in  some 
sort  of  a  very  large  number  of  our  centres.  I  have 
prepared  a  scheme  of  the  work  done  at  my  centre, 
which  I  will  hand  to  you,  which  dates  from  the 
autumn  of  1881.  As  the  previous  witnesses  have 
mentioned,  our  session  of  work  occupies  the  six 
winter  months ;  we  have  the  first  term  of  the  session 
in  the  autumn  and  the  second  term  in  the  spring. 
Where  possible,  we  like  to  continue  the  same  subject 
over  the  autumn  and  spring,  but  that  is  not  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  our  work.  From  1881  to  now  we 
have,  of  course,  had  seven  complete  sessions.  In 
every  session  but  two  we  have  had  four  courses  of 
lectures,  two  in  each  term.  In  those  two  cases  we 
only  delivered  three  courses  in  the  session.  Con- 
sequently in  the  seven  sessions  we  have  delivered  in 
all  26  courses.  Out  of  those  26  courses  only  six  were 
upon  isolated  subjects,  which  I  proceed  to  mention. 
We  had  one  such  course  in  English  constitutional 
history ;  and  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  interpolate 
an  observation  regarding  a  question  that  was  asked  as 
to  political  lectures,  that  being  a  highly  political 
subject.  It  was  perfectly  uncertain  till  the  end  of 
the  course  whether  the  lecturer  was  a  liberal  or  a 
conservative  m  politics.  I  made  it  a  point  of  honour 
not  to  ask  hiin  until  the  lectures  were  over ;  and  he 
had  been  so  scrupulously  fair  throughout  the  lectures 
that  no  one  knew.  Another  isolated  course  was  on 
physical  geography,  which  subject  was  not  continued 
because  Dr.  Duncan,  who  lectured,  delivered  lectures 


so  exceedingly  brilliant,  that  we  could  not  bring 
ourselves  to  follow  up  the  subject  under  a  lecturer  of 
less  power.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Duncan  did 
not  pay  proper  attention  to  the  weekly  work ;  he 
was  disinclined  to  receive  papers  from  the  students 
who  attended  his  lectures,  and  he  was  also  dis- 
inclined to  hold  conversational  classes  on  special 
points  of  difficulty ;  consequently  the  society  could 
not  continue  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Duncan,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  discontinue  the  subject.  Then  we 
had  a  single  course  on  astronomy,  a  subject  wlmh 
we  still  intend  to  continue,  but  at  the  close  of  the  first 
course  the  lecturer  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  had  for 
a  time  to  give  up  the  preparation  of  the  courses  on 
astronomy.  We  had  another  isolated  course  on  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  another  on  zoology,  and 
another  on  political  economy.  Those  are  the  six 
single  courses  that  we  have  had.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  had  no  less  than  11  courses  on  English  litera- 
ture. The* lecturer  on  this  subject  began  in  1882 
and  he  has  been  lecturing  up  to  the  present  time. 
We  have  had  a  set  of  four  courses  on  art,  painting, 
and  architecture,  painting  and  architecture  being 
regarded  rather  as  departments  of  art  than  as  separate 
subjects.  We  had  another  set  of  three  courses  on 
geology,  and  another  of  two  courses  upon  physiology. 
So  that  out  of  the  whole  26  courses  we  have  had 
only  six  courses  on  isolated  subjects.  That  is  the 
point  that  I  wished  to  bring  before  you  as  showing 
the  desire  of  centres,  that  the  study  should  not  be 
limited  to  three  months,  the  duration  of  one  course, 
or  even  to  six  months,  the  duration  of  two  courses, 
but  should  go  on  for  years  together. 

1860.  {Dr.  Ball.)  How  many  people  are  there  in 
Croydon  attending  these  lectures  ? — We  have  au 
average  of  about  60,  I  should  think  ;  we  have  risen 
as  high  as  110,  and  we  have  fallen  as  low  as  40,  for 
each  course.  There  are  four  courses  during  the 
session  giving  an  average,  after  allowing  for  duplicates, 
of  nearly  200  separate  students  in  all,  at  Croydon, 
during  each  session.  That  is  rather  a  small  number 
considering  the  size  of  the  place,  which  I  think 
numbers  between    70,00C  and   80,000  people.  It 
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might  be  of  interest  to  know  how  a  centre  comes  into 
existence.  Our  centre  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  E.  M. 
Geldart,  a  scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and 
a  man  of  some  distinction,  I  believe,  in  the  univer- 
sity. He  called  a  few  people  together  at  a  sort  of 
informal  meeting.  The  then  secretary,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Dr.  Roberts,  came  down  and  met  these 
same  people  at  a  second  meeting,  and  so  gradually  a 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  movement  was  aroused  in  the 
place.  I  became  the  honorary  secretary,  and  in  about 
a  month  I  think  from  the  first  informal  meeting  we 
started  actual  work.  Archbishop  Tait  was  asked  to 
become  our  president,  and  he  consented  to  do  so,  and 
Archbishop  Benson  is  our  present  president.  Mr. 
Brodie,  the  head  master  of  the  Whitgift  Grammar 
School  (a  school  which  takes  rank  as  a  public  school), 
is  our  chairman,  and  has  been  from  the  commence- 
ment. But  I  may  say  that  in  general,  the  Croydon 
centre  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  help  from  other 
educational  bodies  in  Croydon,  or  from  the  clergy,  or 
from  outside  subscription  lists;  it  stands,  and  has  always 
stood,  strictly  upon  the  support  of  its  own  students. 
At  first  we  worked  with  a  large  committee  who 
also  were  the  guarantors  of  the  centre  against  loss. 
'  That  committee  chose  the  courses  after  ascertaining 
as  well  as  they  could  what  subjects  were  desired  to  be 
studied  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  we  never  felt 
certain  till  the  courses  actually  began  what  number  of 
students  would  attend,  and,  therefore,  we  were  always 
in  danger  of  making  a  loss ;  yet  on  two  occasions,  only 
even  in  that  haphazard  way  of  working,  have  we 
had  to  call  upon  the  guarantors,  and  then  only  for 
about  one-fourth  of  the  amount  that  they  guaranteed. 
Last  year  we  changed  our  constitution  and  made 
an  annual  subscription  the  condition  of  membership. 
Now  courses  are  chosen  for  the  whole  session  by  the 
members  at  the  annual  meeting,  The  number  of 
courses  given  in  the  session  depends  upon  the  number 
of  members  subscribing  for  that  session,  so  that  a 
deficit  is  avoided.  The  great  advantage  that  we  have 
gained  by  this  re-arrangement  is  the  power  of  arrang- 
ing for  long  periods  of  study  with  security  against 
loss.  We  find  students  divide  themselves  into  two 
great  divisions,  as  regards  their  favourite  studies. 
Therefore  at  the  first  annual  meeting  it  was  agreed  to 
regard  literature,  history,  and  art  as  one  branch,  and 
science  as  another,  and  to  alternate  the  order  of  the 
branches  in  successive  sessions  ;  so  that  while  each  set 
of  students  can  study  its  favourite  branch  in  any  given 
session,  it  will  be  possible  to  devote  a  whole  year  to  the 
study  of  one  branch.  Thus  the  session  immediately  now 
coming,  1888-89,  takes  history  before  Christmas,  and 
chemistry  after  Christmas  ;  in  the  summer  we  shall 
try  to  get  a  practical  working  class  on  chemistry ;  and 
the  session  of  1889-90  will  re  verse  the  order  of  the 
session  1888-9,  and  will  take  chemistry  before  Christ- 
mas, and  history  after  Christmas.  Since  the  following 
session  of  1890-91  will  begin  with  history,  it  is 
evident  that  1889-90  will  be  a  history  year,  just  as 
1888-89  will  be  a  chemistry  year.  The  students 
will,  therefore,  study  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
or  all  the  year  if  they  choose  at  one  continuous 
subject ;  our  object  being  always  to  have  one  such 
extended  course  going  forward.  As  for  other  courses 
they  may  form  part  of  a  similar  extended  course  or  they 
may  be  single  isolated  courses  complete  in  themselves. 
I  may  add  some  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
character  of  our  district.  I  suppose  Croydon  is  one 
of  the  most  uneducational  of  places.  Any  more 
apparently  hopeless  district  for  work  of  a  high  educa- 
tional order  I  do  not  think  you  could  imagine. 
Even  the  Whitgift  School,  which  has  very  moderate 
fees,  cannot  attract  a  complement  of  300  boys  ; 
it  is  never  full,  although  the  teaching  there  is 
excellent,  and  it  is  organised  upon  the  full  public 
school  scale.  We  have  twice  polled  the  parish 
for  a  free  library,  and  twice  have  we  been  very 
badly  beaten.  We  endeavoured  to  raise  a  small  sum 
to  purchase  the  interesting  remains  of  the  ancient 
archiepiscopal  palace  there,  but  we  failed  ignomi- 
niously.    It  is  only  last  year  that  a  boys'  centre  for 


the  local  Cambridge  examinations  was  formed.  (There  Mr- 
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contempt  ;   it  consists  of  third   class  concerts  and  

feeble  dramatic  entertainments,  with  rarely  more 
than  one  literary  lecture  in  the  term.  Several  times 
some  of  the  better  spirits  have  induced  the  institution 
committee  to  provide  courses  worth  hearing.  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Morley,  for  instance,  lectured  for  some 
weeks  on  Shakespeare,  and  courses  on  botany  and  geo- 
logy were  given  ;  but  the  audiences  have  always  been 
most  discouraging,  and  the  attempts  have  always  ended 
in  loss  and  failure.  Yet  the  Croydon  centre  of  our 
society  has  endured  till  its  eighth  year,  and  is  firmer 
now  than  ever  before,  and  is  doing  better  work  than 
ever  it  did.  This  I  confidently  attribute  to  the 
thorough  manner  in  which  we  do  our  work,  proceeding 
always  on  university  lines  and  under  the  supervision 
of  delegates  from  the  universities,  encouraging  extra 
reading  and  home  work,  and  constantly  assisting 
earnest  students  in  every  way  we  can  devise.  In  this 
way  we  have  earned  a  definite  position  in  the  town. 
There  is  a  very  good  scientific  society  under  the  name 
of  the  Croydon  Microscopical  Society,  but  that  has  not 
hitherto  helped  us  at  all  in  our  work.  Practically  we 
are  the  only  body  providing  teaching  of  the  highest 
character  in  the  place  ;  we  are  self-supporting,  and 
we  prove  the  need  of  our  work  by  the  fact  of  our 
being  there  ;  and  I  think  that  is  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  class  of  work  that  the  London 
society  undertakes.  Had  these  lectures  not  been 
brought  to  the  people,  and  had  we  waited  for  the 
people  to  go  to  the  lectures,  practically  all  those  people 
who  have  been  educated  by  these  lectures  in  Croydon 
would  never  have  had  a  chance  of  receiving  that  educa- 
tion. I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  class 
of  people  attending  the  Croydon  centre.  It  is  essentially 
the  middle  class,  with  hardly  an  exception.  Our 
afternoon  classes  are  made  up  of  the  daughters  of 
London  merchants  and  tradesmen  living  at  Croydon  ; 
the  gentlemen  themselves  come  in  the  evening  as  well 
as  their  ladies.  There  is  no  large  artizan  class  at  Croy- 
don, but  we  have  generally  one  or  two  students  fairly 
coming  under  the  denomination  of  superior  artizans. 

1861.  {Rev.J.E.  C.  Welldon.)  What  is  the  pro- 
portion of  women  to  men  ? — The  women  are  rather 
more  than  half.  In  the  afternoon  the  women  almost 
entirely  compose  the  class  ;  in  the  evening  the  women 
are  nearly  two-thirds. 

1862.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Do  you  find  also  that  they 
carry  off'  the  prizes  ? — Yes,  they  are  ecpually  good 
students  with  the  men.  We  almost  always  have 
amongst  our  students  some  board  school  or  other 
elementary  teachers,  and  always  some  private 
teachers  and  mistresses  (sometimes  masters  also), 
from  the  public  schools.  The  average  age  of  students 
is  from  25  to  35,  but  we  have  many  younger 
students  down  to  18,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
have  also  several  quite  elderly  students.  Passing 
to  the  standard  of  work,  I  may  say  that  in  a  recent 
examination  in  political  economy  (I  did  not  select 
this  examination,  I  took  it  at  haphazard)  I  noticed  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge,  a  graduate  of  London,  a  soli- 
citor in  active  practice,  a  gentleman  who  has  recently 
gained  the  first  open  scholarship  at  Balliol  (Mr.  Gel- 
dart),  a  merchant,  one  of  the  principal  private  school- 
mistresses in  the  town,  a  governess,  and  a  clerk.  All 
of  those  took  good  places  in  the  examination. 

1863.  (Chairman.)  Several  of  those  evidently  were 
not  persons  in  want  of  university  education,  because 
they  had  had  it  ? — I  was  going  to  make  an  observa- 
tion upon  that  very  point.  All  those  people  had 
not  only  passed  the  final  examination,  but  had 
done  regular  paper  work  weekly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  lecturer ;  and  I  think  unless  the  teaching  was 
of  a  very  high  character  such  persons  as  appear  on 
the  first  part  of  the  list  that  I  gave  would  not  have 
felt  sufficiently  interested  in  it  to  submit  themselves 
to  continual  study  during  three  months,  involving 
certainly  two,  and  probably  three  evenings  work  in 
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  perhaps  I  am  not  doing  wrong  in  saying  that  the 

daughter  of  the  present  archbishop,  Miss  Benson, 
was  mentioned  to  me  by  Mr.  Collins  amongst  others 
as  having  sent  some  really  remarkable  papers  to  him 
as  her  ordinary  weekly  work,  papers  which  must 
have  taken  many  hours  indeed  to  prepare. 

18(54.  (Dr.  Ball.)  You  would  not  consider  an 
archbishop's  daughter  as  a  sample  of  Croydon  ? — 
Certainly  not;  but  the  archbishop  lives  close  by  Croy- 
don, and  that  is  the  reason  why  Miss  Benson  attends 
our  classes.  I  do  not  put  that  forward  as  a  specimen 
of  the  general  average  of  the  class,  but  I  am  only 
endeavouring  to  make  this  point :  that  while  we 
desire  to  attract,  and  do  actually  attract,  students  of 
various  degrees  of  acquirement,  the  teaching  is  always 
of  the  very  highest  description  and  is  interesting 
to  persons  who  have  already  received  a  university 
education. 

1865.  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Well  don.)  Is  that  the  Miss 
Benson  who  is  also  a  student  at  Oxford  ;  if  so  she  has 
a  university  education  ? — I  am  unable  to  say. 

1866.  (Chairman.)  However  what  you  desire  to 
suggest  is  that  a  lady  with  that  amount  of  attainment 
would  not  take  that  trouble  unless  there  were  a  high 
scale  of  teaching  there  ? — That  is  the  point  that 
I  wish  to  make.  Then  one  of  our  ordinary  students, 
a  City  merchant,  not  a  university  man,  or  an  excep- 
tional student,  after  attending  the  three  courses  on 
geology  which  we  had,  investigated  a  certain  subject, 
and  he  wrote  a  paper  about  the  Bourne,  which  is  an 
intermittent  stream  flowing  in  the  chalk  hills  near 
Croydon,  and  for  the  first  time  gave  a  proper  explana- 
tion (based  upon  actual  facts  of  rainfall  and  so  on)  of 
that  phenomenon.  He  had  not  studied  geology 
closely  before.  That  will  show'  an  actual  result  of 
some  considerable  importance  that  has  followed  from 
our  teaching.  He  was  invited  to  become  a  fellow  of 
the  Geological  Society,  and  he  did  so.  Since  then  that 
same  gentleman  has  started  a  very  vigorous  centre  of 
our  Society  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Sutton, 
which  he  conducts  very  much  upon  our  Croydon 
lines.  Without  the  work  of  our  society  none  of 
the  students  that  I  have  mentioned,  or  at  least  few 
of  them,  at  our  centre  could  carry  on  the  work  that 
they  are  evidently  so  eager  to  pursue.  In  the  casa 
even  of  the  graduates  and  teachers  that  I  have  mentioned 
it  is  usualiy  so,  because  ihey  are  persons  engaged 
in  active  work,  and  would  find  it  quite  impossible  to 
attend  classes  even  in  London.  The  work  must  be 
brought  to  them,  to  the  town. 

1867.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Is  it  the  proposition  that  the 
new  university  shall  connect  itself  with  Croydon  ? — 
Tne  proposition  would  be,  so  far  as  I  individually 
should  wish  to  make  it,  that  the  new  university  should 
take  over  our  work,  and  that,  doing  its  work  by  means 
of  many  local  centres,  in  London  and  the  suburbs, 
it  should  have  a  Croydon  centre,  just  as  our  London 
society  has  a  Croydon  centre. 

1868.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  have  now  put  us 
pretty  well  in  possession  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
Croydon  work ;  our  general  object  will  hardly 
require  more  details  to  be  gone  into  as  to  the  work 
of  that  particular  place  ? — You  have  heard,  I  think, 
the  opinions  of  the  examiners  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
work.  As  to  the  duration  of  study,  I  have  looked 
into  the  old  lists  of  1881  and  1882,  and  I  find  that 


several  of  the  students  that  were  at  work  then  are  at 
work  now.  The  students  are  fairly  permanent ;  if 
they  once  come  and  take  an  interest  in  our  work  they 
continue  with  us  for  three  or  four  years.  I  may  men- 
tion that  we  get  about  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  attendants  at  the  lectures  to  write  papers 
and  do  the  weekly  work  for  the  lecturer,  and  from 
20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  students 
present  themselves  for  examination.  Those  numbers 
vary  greatly  and  perhaps  are  rather  more  favourable 
in  our  centre  than  in  some  others.  I  should  like  to 
say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  class  teaching.  That 
varies  very  much  with  the  different  subjects,  as  I 
think  it  should.  We  had  a  lecturer  on  physiology, 
for  instance,  who  used  to  spend  most  of  the  time  of 
the  class  in  actual  dissection  and  demonstration  ;  the 
literature  lecturer  usually  read  a  portion  of  the  chief 
authors  that  he  had  been  dealing  with,  and  commented 
at  length  upon  that  portion,  and  so  on.  But  in  every 
case  the  lecturer  always  invites,  and  is  very  glad  to 
answer,  questions,  verbal  or  written,  as  well  as  writing 
his  remarks  upon  each  weekly  paper  for  the  individual 
student  who  has  sent  in  that  paper.  He  comments 
upon  the  papers  as  a  whole  to  the  class  week  by 
week. 

1869.  (Dr.  Ball.)  But,  as  I  understand,  there  are 
5,000  persons  or  more  in  London  receiving  these 
advantages,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  60  more  in 
Croydon  cannot  have  very  much  weight,  one  w;»y  or 
the  other,  in  determining  the  question  we  have  to 
consider.  For  the  purposes  of  our  society  Croydon  is 
regarded  as  a  suburb  of  London.  It  is  one  of  the 
London  centres,  and  I  have  offered  it  as  a  specimen  of 
our  actual  work, 

1870.  (Chairman.)  I  think  on  the  whole  you  have 
put  us  pretty  well  in  possession  of  the  Croydon  case, 
and  it  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  if  we  heard  anv 
more,  details  upon  it  ? — I  think  I  have  given  you  all 
the  details  that  I  wish  to  lay  before  you. 

1871.  (To  Dr.  Roberts.)  Do  you  desire  to  add  any- 
thing to  your  previous  evidence  ? — May  I  add  that  if  a 
teaching  university  were  established  and  carried  on 
work  of  this  kind  for  evening  students,  it  would  be 
possible  for  it  to  organize  and  direct  all  the  multi- 
farious educational  agencies  which  are  now  at  work 
in  London.  There  are  a  number  of  minor  institutions, 
like  the  City  of  London  College,  the  Birkbeck  Insti- 
tute, the  Working  Men's  College,  and  others,  at  some 
of  which  courses  of  lectures  in  connexion  with  our 
society  are  now  being  given,  and  if  the  university 
appointed  recognised  lecturers  at  different  centres  all 
over  London  for  evening  students,  it  might  appoint 
or  recognise  lecturers  at  these  minor  institutions 
wherever  it  was  suitable,  and  might  in  that  way 
control  and  direct  those  various  organisations  which 
are  now  scattered  and  disconnected  from  one  another. 
I  might  also  add  with  reference  to  the  remark  which  I 
made  about  Gresham  College,  lest  it  should  be  mis- 
anderstood,  that  what  I  meant  was  that  it  should  be 
possible  for  Gresham  College,  having  so  wonderfully 
broad  and  generous  a  foundation  deed,  to  be  recon- 
stituted and  developed  into  a  great  central  college  for 
evening  students  for  the  whole  of  London.  Of  course, 
as  it  exists  at  present,  with  its  small  endowment,  it 
would  perhaps  be  impossible  for  it  to  do  more  than  it 
does  ;  but  I  should  think  that  if  it  were  reconstituted 
on  a  large  scale,  it  would  draw  from  generous  citizens 
of  the  city  of  London  a  sufficient  endowment  to  make 
itself  adequate  to  carry  on  a  great  work  for  evening 
students. 


Mr. 
B.  G.  Lake. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Greene  Lake  examined. 


1872.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  solicitor  and  the 
president  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  ? — I  am. 

1873.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  what  has 
actually  been  done  by  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
in  the  matter  of  legal  education,  and  al<o  whether 
you  have  any  views  as  to  the  relations  which  might 
be  established  between  your  system  of  educating  the 
law  students  who  intend  to  become  solicitors  and  the 


new  teaching  university  for  Loudon,  if  one  should  be 
established  ;  will  you  make  any  statement  which  you 
may  desire  to  make  upon  the  subject  ? — Under  the 
Solicitors  Act,  1877,  the  power  of  examining  persons 
applying  to  be  admitted  as  solicitors  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  is  vested  in  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society.  No  person,  except  after  a  successful  appeal, 
or,  as  regards  the  preliminary  examination,  after 
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obtaining  an  order  of  exemption,  can  be  articled  with 
a  view  to  becoming  a  solicitor,  or  can  become  a 
solicitor,  without  obtaining  a  certificate  from  the 
society  of  his  fitness,  as  tested  by  the  preliminary, 
intermediate,  and  final  examinations.    The  Act  pro- 
vides for  an  appeal  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  against 
a  refusal  by  the  society  to  grant  a  certiticate,  but 
there  have  been  but  three  instances  of  appeal,  only  one 
of  which  was  successful.    Four  sets  of  examinations 
are  held,  and  except  the  preliminary  examination, 
which  is  held  in  several  of  the  important  towns  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  examinations  are  held  at  the 
society'*;  hall  in  London.     The  preliminary  exami- 
nation must  be  passed  by  every   candidate  before 
entering  into  articles  of  clerkship  unless  (a)  he  has 
taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of 
laws  in  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin, 
Durham,  ov  London,  or  in  the  Queen's  University  in 
Ireland ;  or  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  master  of 
arts,  bachelor  of  laws,  or  doctor  of  laws  in  any  of 
the  Universities  of  Scotland  (none  of  such  degrees 
being  honorary),  or  has  been  called  to  the  degree  of 
utter  barrister  in  England,  or  has  passed  the  first 
public  examination  before  moderators  at  Oxford,  or 
the  previous  examination  at  Cambridge,  or  the  exami- 
nation in  arts  for  the  second  year  at  Durham,  or  the 
moderations  examination  of  St.  David's  College,  or  who 
has  passed  one  of  the  local  examinations  established 
by  the  University  of  Oxford,  or  one  of  the  non- 
gremial  examinations  established  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  or  one  of  the  matriculation  examinations 
in  the  universities  of  Dublin  or  Loudon,  or  the  exami- 
nation for  the  first  class  certificate  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1849,  or 
the   junior  students'  general  examination,   or  the 
leo-al    students'     higher     examination    at  Owen's 
College,  Manchester;  (b)  he  has  been  exempted  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  or  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
frbm    passing   the  preliminary  examination.  The 
subjects  of  examination  for  1888  and  the  regulations 
affecting  it  will  be  found  in   the    paper  which  I 
will  hand  in.    (The  same  teas  delivered  in.)  The 
intermediate  examination  ought,   to    be   passed  by 
every  articled  clerk  within   the   six   months  next 
succeeding  the  ]day  on  which    he  completes  half 
his  term  of  service,  subject  to  the  penalty  that  if 
he  does  not  do  so  within  12  months  after  that  day, 
his  final  examination  will  be  proportionately  postpored. 
The  subject  for  the  intermediate  examination  during 
the  year  1888,  and  the  regulations  affecting  it,  will  be 
found  in  the  paper  which  I  hand  in.    (The  same  was 
delivered  in.)    The  final  examination  must  be  passed 
by  every  articled  clerk  before  admission  as  a  solicitor 
The  subjects  for  final  examination  during  the  year 
1888  and  the  regulations  affecting  it  will  be  found  in 
the  paper  which  I  hand  in.    (  The  same  was  delivered 
in.)    In  addition  to  the  three  statutory  examinations, 
the  council  in  1880  established  a  voluntary  honours 
examination,  which  is  held  immediately  after  each 
final  examination.    The  successful  candidates  at  this 
examination  are  arranged  in  three  classes,  the  first 
class  in  order  of  merit,  the  second  and  third  class 
alphabetically.    Certificates  are  given  to  every  can- 
didate placed  in  either  class,  and  in  addition  a  special 
prize  is  given  to  every  candidate  placed  in  the  first 
class.    I  hand  in  sets  of  the  questions  for  the  pre- 
liminary, intermediate,  final,  and  honours  examina- 
tions for  June  and  July  1888.     (The  same  were 
delivered  in.)    The    examinations   (including  the 
honours  examinations)  are  conducted  by  the  examina- 
tion committee,  which  consists  of  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  12  members  of  the  council,  and  of  a  master  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division  as  an  ex  officio  member. 
The  members  of  this  committee  are  by  the  Act  of  1877 
designated  the  examiners.    The  examiners  are  assisted 
by  paid  assistant  examiners,  by  whom  the  questions, 
after  approval  by  the  examiners,  are  set,  and  the 
answers  in  the  first  instance  examined.    In  order  to 
prepare  clerks  for  the  examinations  (other  than  the 
preliminary  examination)  the  society  have  instituted 
lectures  and  classes.    For  articled  clerks  who  have 


not  passed  the  intermediate  examination,  two  elemen- 
tary law  classes  are  held,  and  are  conducted  by  Mr. 
Edward  Henry  Busk,  solicitor.  I  hand  in  the  pro- 
spectus for  the  season  1887-88.  (The  same  was 
delivered  in.)  The  attendance  at  the  elementary  law 
classes  during  the  year  18fc7-88  has  been  58.  For 
more  advanced  students  there  are  courses  of  lectures 
in  equity,  common  law,  and  real  property  and  con- 
veyancing; the  lecturers  for  the  season  1887-88  being 
Mr.  Thomas  Brett  and  Mr.  Ringwood,  barristers,  and 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Barker,  solicitor.  Each  lecturer  has 
a  class,  which  proceeds  concurrently  with  the  lectures, 
and  the  teaching  in  which  is  mainly  based  upon  the 
subject  of  the  lectures.  The  attendance  at  these 
lectures  and  law  classes  during  the  season  1887-88 
has  been  as  follows  : — 


Mr. 
B.  G.  Lake 

4  Aug.  1888. 


At  the  lectures 
At  the  classes 


87 

39 


Attendance  at  all  the  lectures  and  classes  is  entirely 
voluntary.  I  hand  in  the  prospectus  of  lectures  and 
classes  for  the  season  1887-88,  and  also  the  supple- 
ment to  the  society's  calendar,  giving  in  detail  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  regulations  which  govern  the 
society's  action.  (The  same  were  delivered  in.)  The 
society  also  support  or  aid  in  supporting  lectures  and 
law  classes  in  the  following  places  throughout  Eng- 
land, viz.,  Birmingham  (about  90/.),  Liverpool  (150/.), 
Manchester  (150/.),  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  (100/.), 
and  are  prepared  to  extend  the  system  of  lectures  and 
law  classes  wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  demand, 
and  a  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  value  of  such 
training  to  induce  local  contributions  towards  their 
support.  The  council  consider  that  no  merely  theo- 
retical training  in  law  would  qualify  a  person  for 
admission  as  a  solicitor,  and  they  would  deprecate  any 
interference  with  the  examinations  of  articled  clerks 
as  at  present  conducted  by  them.  They  will  be  quite 
willing  that  the  matriculation  examination  at  the  pro- 
posed new  university  (assuming  that  it  is  similar  to 
that  at  present  required  by  the  London  University) 
should  exempt  a  candidate  from  the  necessity  of 
passing  the  society's  preliminary  examination,  and 
that  a  law  degree  at  the  new  university  should  (on  the 
same  assumption)  shorten  the  period  of  articles  in  the 
same  way  as  a  similar  degree  at  any  of  the  older 
universities.  The  council  will  be  very  glad  to  co- 
operate in  promoting  any  scheme  which  would  increase 
the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  sound  general  as  well  as 
legal  education  for  those  unable  to  reside  at  any  of  the 
existing  universities.  They  are  satisfied  that  a  wide 
general  training  is  to  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  are  glad  to  find  that  an  increasing  number  of 
candidates  for  admission  as  solicitors  have  previously 
taken  a  degree  either  at  Oxford, Cambridge,  or  London. 
The  following  table  will  show  this  gradual  increase 
during  the  past  five  years  : — 


Year. 

Number  of  Articled 
Clerks  who  passed 
Final  Examination. 

Number  who  had 
taken  a  University 
Degree. 

1883 

803 

87 

1884 

845 

88 

1885 

826 

96 

1886 

882 

106 

1887 

931 

107 

The  council  will  give  their  careful  consideration  to 
any  scheme  which  the  Commission  may  formulate, 
and  will  endeavour  to  assist  the  Commissioners'  views 
so  far  as  is  compatible  with  their  obligations  to 
articled  clerks  and  their  branch  of  the  legal  profession, 
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Mr.  and  with  their  retaining  the  control  of  the  practical 
.  G.  Lake,    training  of  persons  d<  sirous  of  being  admitted  as 

  solicitors.    If  by  the  society  being  affiliated  as  a  col- 

Aug.  1888.    k    '  of  a  London  teaching  university  the  system  of 

 education  established  by  the  council  could  be  utilised, 

or  if  their  building  could  be  made  more  available  than 
at  present  for  lectures  or  classes,  the  council  would  be 
glad  to  consider  how  far  such  an  arrangement  might 
be  possible.  At  present  no  scheme  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  the  council,  while  desirous  to  give  to  the 
Commissioners  the  fullest  information  in  their  power, 
reserve  full  liberty  of  action  whenever  any  scheme  is 
formulated. 

1874.  I  understand  from  that,  that  so  far  as  the 
disposition  of  your  council  is  concerned  they  would 
willingly  enter  into  any  arrangements  that  might  be 
made  °in  connexion  with  the  teaching  university  to 
form  the  faculty  of  law?  — If  it  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  practical  training,  to  which  the  council 
attach  the  greatest  possible  value  for  those  who  are 
to  be  solicitors. 

1875.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  in  what  manner  that 
might  best  be  done,  or  is  that  a  subject  which  you 
have  not  considered  ? — I  have  only  considered  it  in 
this  way  :  I  should  be  extremely  sorry,  and  the  council 
would  be  extremely  sorry,  if  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  degree  in  law  were  given  that  did  not  also  repre- 
sent general  knowledge.  We  think  that  there  should 
not  be  anything  like  a  degree  in  a  special  subject 
only ;  but  if  consistently  with  that,  our  society  could 
be,  as  it  were,  treated  as  an  affiliated  college  for  the 
purpose  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  law,  we 
should  be  glad  to  consider  any  scheme  by 
which  our  lecturer,  of  course  subject  to  proper 
regulations  by  the  new  university,  could  be  treated  as 
a  lecturer  whose  lectures  would  be  recognised  as 
qualifying  in  the  subject  of  law  for  a  degree  in  that 
university. 

1876.  You  are  aware  that  the  present  University  of 
London  lias  a  matriculation  examination  in  general 
knowledge,  which  is  certainly  not  of  a  perfunctory 
character  ?—  Yes. 

1877.  And  that  probably  would  meet  your  view  as 
to  the  requirements  which  you  have  just  now  men- 
tioned ?— Quite  so. 

1878.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  well  if  your 
students,  or  such  of  them  as  were  sufficiently  advanced, 
had  encouragement  given  to  them  to  seek  for  law 
degrees  in  a  teaching  university  ? — I  think  that  a 
o-ood  many  would  take  advantage  of  such  a  univer- 
sity if  it  "existed.  I  have  shown  how  largely  the 
proportion  of  graduates  increases  amongst  the  soli- 
citors. For  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  graduates  who  have  passed 
our  examination,  and  that  number,  I  believe,  will  keep 
on  increasing. 

1879.  Those  will  have  been  graduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  London ?— Yes";  it  is  probable 
that  there  are  one  or  two  Dublin  or  Durham  men. 

1880.  From  which  university  would  there  be  the 
greater  proportion  ? — From  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

1881.  You  are  of  course  aware  that  a  few  years 
a<*o  there  was  an  endeavour  to  found  a  school  of  law 
in  connexion  with  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society,  which  had  no  result.  The 
Incorporated  Law  Society  were  not  at  that  time  un- 
favourable to  such  a  scheme ;  are  you  able  to  tell  ua 
whether,  if  the  Inns  of  Court  were  favourable  to  it, 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society  would  be  so  still  ? — 
t  raay  Say  that  I  was  an  active  member  of  the  exe- 
cutive commiitee  of  the  school  of  law  to  which  your 
Lordship  refers,  and  took  considerable  interest  in  it. 


But  at  that  time  the  examinations  for  law  were  not 
in  theory  under  the  control  of  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society ;  we  acted  as  examiners,  only  as 
delegates  of  the  judges.  The  movement  for  the  school 
of  law  was  in  1871,  and  it  was  not  until  1877  that 
Parliament  gave  the  control  of  the  examinations 
entirely  to  the  Incorporated  Law  Society ;  and  that 
made  a  very  great  difference  in  the  view  which  we 
took  of  the  possibility  of  a  school  of  law.  I  was  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  education  which  was  given 
and  with  the  tests  of  education  which  were  applied 
at  the  time  when  your  Lordship,  I  think  I  may  venture 
to  say,  started,  or  at  all  events  took  a  great  interest 
in,  the  school  of  law.  But  now  that  we  can  mould 
the  examination  so  as  to  get  the  fullest  possible 
training  for  law  in  our  power,  I  doubt  whether  a 
school  of  law  would  be  looked  upon  favourably  by  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society. 

1882.  You  think  that  it  would  be  best  left  to  work 
itself  out,  if  there  were  a  teaching  university,  in  con- 
nexion with  that  university  ? — I  do. 

1883.  Is  there  anything  more  that  occurs  to  you  to 
say  to  the  Commission  ? — Nothing. 

1884.  (Dr.  Ball.)  I  see  that  Latin  is  compulsory 
in  your  examination  ?  —  Elementary  Latin  is  com- 
pulsory, but  it  is  one  of  the  things  in  which  the 
judges  have  been  a  little  hard  upon  us.  The  pre- 
liminary examination  is  the  ouly  one  which  is  not 
under  the  control  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society. 
That  examination  we  have  no  power  to  modify  with- 
out going  to  the  judges.  We  asked  the  judges  to 
allow  us  to  introduce  mathematics,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  a  little  ;  and  then  they  thought  it  right  (no 
doubt  for  good  reasons)  to  say  that  if  we  inserted 
mathematics  in  the  curriculum  for  the  preliminary 
examination,  Latin  should  not  be  compulsory ;  that, 
in  other  words,  mathematics  should  be  allowed  to  take 
the  place  of  that  particular  language. 

1885.  You  allow  two  modern  languages  and  neither 
Greek  nor  Latin  ? — Yes. 

1886.  As  ,much  as  you  could  do  would  be  to  say 
that  you  would  accept  a  certain  standard  from  the 
universities  without  requiring  an  examination  of  your 
own  ? — Certainly,  we  could  do  it  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  or  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

1887.  Could  not  you  say,  for  instance,  that  if  a  per- 
son had  passed  the  matriculation  examination  of  the 
University  of  London,  or  the  first  year's  examination 
in  arts  in  the  different  universities,  that  could  be 
accepted  in  place  of  your  own  examination  ? — We  do 
say  that.  There  are  exemptions  from  the  preliminary 
examinations  in  the  cases  which  I  have  already 
stated.  The  Act  gives  power  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  or  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to 
the  council  from  time  to  time  to  declare  exemption  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  passed  specified  examina- 
tions, and  we  have  done  so.  For  instance,  only 
recently  exemption  was  allowed  to  students  who  had 
passed  certain  examinations  at  Owen's  College,  Man- 
chester. All  that  we  want  to  do  is  to  ensure  that 
any  one  who  becomes  a  solicitor  has  had  a  good 
general  education.  If  a  degree  has  been  obtained  in 
a  university  three  years'  articles  are  required.  In 
certain  other  cases  the  London  degree,  I  think,  not 
being  a  full  degree,  four  years'  articles  are  required, 
that  is  to  say,  we  take  off  one  year. 

1888.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  In  what  respect  do 
you  mean  that  the  London  degree  is  not  a  full 
degree  ? — If  a  man  has  passed  the  matriculation  ex- 
amination in  the  first  division,  he  is  entitled  to  be 
articled  for  four  years  instead  of  five,  whereas,  if  he 
has  taken  his  full  degree,  he  is  entitled  to  be  articled 
for  only  three  years  instead  of  five  years. 


Rev  H.  Wace  The  Rev.  Henry  Wace,  D.D.,  further  examined. 

D  D  '  (ssn.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  that  you  desire  to     in  which  King's  College  is  deeply  interested,  and  con- 

niakfi  a  further  statement  to  the  Commission  ? — There  siderable  injustice  would  be  done  to  King's  College  by 
;ne  one  or  two  points  that  Dr.  Roberts  has  mentioned     the  neglect  of  certain  considerations  which  he  omitted 
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to  mention .  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  which  has 
been  handed  in  by  the  representatives  of  the  University 
Extension  Society  there  is  this  passage,  "  Experience 
"  points  to  the  conclusion  that  outside  the  '  per- 
"  '  manent  institutions  of  university  rank  '  there  is 
"  a  Avide  field  for  the  further  extension  of  organised 
"  teaching  of  university  rank,  which  could  best  be 
"  developed  and  organised  by  a  teaching  university 
"  having  two  branches  of  primary  importance  :  the 
"  one  providing  for  day  students  at  certain  permanent 
"  institutions,  the  other  providing  for  evening  students 
"  at  convenient  centres  all  over  London."  It  seems 
to  me  a  singular  instance  of  misconception  of  the 
work  of  King's  College,  that  no  notice  whatever  is 
taken  in  that  statement  or  in  the  evidence  which  Dr. 
Roberts  has  given  to  the  Commission,  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  large  number  of  evening  students  at  King's 
College.  In  fact,  King's  College  instituted  the  practice 
of  evening  classes  as  far  back  as  1855,  beginning 
with  317  students  ;  and  during  the  past  year  there 
were  399  students  in  its  evening  classes.  Those 
students  come  from  all  parts  of  London  and  the 
suburbs,  and  they  are  encouraged  to  go  through  a 
systematic  course  of  education.  I  need  not  say  what 
a  great  advantage  it  would  be  to  students  who 
are  taking  that  sort  of  extra  university  work  which 
Dr.  Roberts  referred  to,  if,  for  at  all  events  a  portion 
of  their  course,  they  were  required  to  attend  some 
institution  like  King's  College,  which  has  all  the 
materials,  such  as  the  laboratories  described  in  the 
evidence  I  gave  last  week,  for  full  instruction.  Dr. 
Roberts  has  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  having  a 
central  institution  for  evening  instruction.  It  exists 
at  King's  College.  I  cannot  speak  for  University 
College  ;  but  at  all  events  King's  College  is  open  until 
9  o'clock  at  night,  and  if  the  University  Extension 
Society  had  thought  fit  to  communicate  with  King's 
College,  provision  could  no  doubt  have  been  made  for 
such  work  as  it  is  proposed  to  do  at  the  Gresham 
Institution.  It  may  be  said  that  the  numbers  are  too 
great,  but  Dr.  Roberts  was  careful  to  speak,  not  of 
5,662  students,  but  of  that  number  of  "  entries  ;"  and 
as  this  number  is  made  up  of  2,507  entries  in  one 
term  and  3,155  in  another,  it  is  probable  that  many 
are  duplicate  entries  of  the  same  students.  At  all 
events,  as  the  number  of  certificates  awarded  were 
only  315  in  one  term  and  297  in  another,  it  would 
seem  that  for  those  who  proceeded  to  the  higher  work, 
King's  College,  especially  with  the  assistance  of  Uni- 
versity College,  could  probably  do  all  that  was  neces- 
sary. The  capacity  of  those  two  colleges  for  doing 
this  important  evening  work  has  not  yet  been  duly 
recognised.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  treated 
somewhat  injuriously  by  the  University  Extension 
Society,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  not  had 
that  designation  of  a  University,  or  that  recognition 
of  our  teaching,  for  which  we  are  now  asking.  Had 
University  College  and  King's  College  formed  a  part  of 
a  recognised  teaching  University,  there  could  have  been 
no  need  whatever  to  bring  young  men  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  to  do  the  work  which  the  Professors  of 
University  College  and  King's  College  could  do.  As 
Dr.  Roberts  has  told  you,  some  of  the  prolessors  at 
King's  College  do  i hat  work,  and,  as  I  am  sure  he  will 
admit,  one  or  two  of  them,  at  all  events,  are  among 
the  most  successful  lecturers.  I  need  only  mention  in 
particular  Professor  Seeley,  who  had  one  of  the  largest 
classes  during  last  year  at  the  east  end  of  London,  and 
Professor  Gardiner,  who  is  now  an  Emeritus  professor 
of  King's  College.  What  we  desire,  and  have  hitherto 
desired  in  vain,  is  that  King's  College  and  University 
College  should  be  used  as  they  might  be  used,  and  as 
they  never  have  been  used,  for  doing  this  important  and 
useful  work  ;  and  if  the  Commissioners  will,  as  it  were, 
give  us  a  University  commission,  then  we  can  do  it ;  but 
until  that  is  done,  any  young  lecturer  who  comes  up  to 
London,  and  can  call  himself  a  University  lecturer,  may 
carry  more  nominal  authority,  in  many  quarters  where 
this  instruction  is  offered,  than  the  most  experienced 
professor  of  King's  College. 


1890.  (To  Dr.  Roberts.)  We  heard  a  great  deal  to-   Eev.  H.  Wace, 
day  of  the  evening  students  of  the  classes  connected  D.U. 
with  the  London  society,  which  has  been  explained ;  "  ~gg8 

but  there  are  in  point  of  fact  a  great  number  of  

evening  classes  not  in  connexion  with  that  society,  are 

there  not,  for  instance,  at  the  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion and  the  technical  colleges,  such  as  the 
Finsbury  Technical  College,  for  example,  and  I  sup- 
pose there  may  be  hereafter  more  of  such  colleges.  So 
that  the  London  society  after  all  represents  only  a 
partion  of  this  evening  class  work  ? — Quite  so. 

1891.  (To  Dr.  Wace.)  As  you  have  very  properly 
told  us,  a  considerable  proportion  of  that  work  is  also 
done  at  King's  College  and  University  College  ;  but 
the  numbers  taken  as  a  whole  are  too  great,  are  they 
not,  to  be  centralised  at  any  one  place  ? — I  think  what 
Dr.  Westcott  said  as  to  the  possibility  of  there  being 
local  hostels  such  as,  the  university  institutions  in  East 
London,  or  in  connexion  with  the  People's  Palace, 
is  a  suggestion  deserving  great  consideration.  But 
there  is  room  in  King's  College  itself  for  at  least 
double  the  number  of  evening  class  students  that  we 
get,  making  up  the  600  who,  as  Dr.  Roberts  said, 
proceed  to  certificates. 

1892.  What  number  is  King's  College  capable  of 
accommodating  ?— That  depends  upon  the  number  of 
classes  into  which  the  students  are  divided.  We  have 
one  lecture  room  which  would  hold  400  students,  and 
which  does  hold  400  Civil  Service  students  afternoon 
by  afternoon.  We  have  other  lecture  rooms  that 
would  hold  200,  100,  and  so  on. 

1893.  So  that  your  wrhole  capacity  would  be  from 
700  to  800  ?— Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

1894.  Is  it  the  same  at  University  College?  — 
University  College  at  one  time,  I  think,  gave  evening 
class  lectures,  but  has  given  them  up. 

1895.  (Professor  Stokes.)  What  class  of  students 
come  to  the  evening  lectures  ? — Those  who  are  engaged 
during  the  daytime.  A  very  large  number  of  students 
have  preferred  to  come  to  our  evening  classes,  and  go 
through  a  systematic  course  of  from  three  to  six  ^ 
years'  training,  in  order  to  get  our  diploma  of  associate 

of  King's  College  rather  than  study  privately  for  the 
Univei'sity  of  London. 

1896.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Is  Latin  compulsory  for  that 
diploma  ? — No ;  a  man  may  have  an  associateship  in 
science  only.  Some  persons  who  have  subsequently 
attained  distinction  have  received  their  main  education 
there.  In  relation  to  the  other  evening  classes  that 
your  Lordship  has  referred  to,  I  think  the  particular 
distinction  of  our  own  is  that  we  only  take  students 
of  an  age  when  they  are  competent  to  study  in  a 
university  way;  we  do  not  take  them  under  the  age  of 
16  unless  for  very  special  reasons,  and  the  majority  of 
them  are  older. 

1897.  I  do  not  know  of  any  university  that  does 
not  require  Latin  as  indispensable,  whereas  I  see  these 
colleges  do  not  ? — We  require  it  for  an  Associateship 
in  arts,  but  not  in  mere  science. 

1898.  (Chairman,  to  Dr.  Roberts.)  Do  you  desire 
to  add  anything  further  ? — In  order  to  correct  a  mis- 
conception, may  I  state  that  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
assure  the  Commissioners  that  nothing  could  have 
been  further  from  the  intention  of  any  of  us  than  to 
slight  King's  College  in  any  way.  We  simply  did  not 
mention  the  evening  classes  in  King's  College,  because 
our  work  is  outside  it,  and  we  only  brought  our  work 
before  the  Commissioners.  Our  contention  is  that, 
in  addition  to  evening  classes  at  King's  College,  and 
even  if  evening  classes  were  given  at  University 
College,  there  is  an  immense  work  to  be  done  all  over 
London  and  at  other  centres,  which  could  only  be 
done  in  the  way  we  are  doing  this ;  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  it  cannot  be  done  by  professors  who  are 
doing  day  work.  I  entirely  contest  that  this  work 
could  possibly  be  carried  out  by  the  professors  or' 
King's  College  and  University  College.  Dr.  Wace's 
remarks  about  bringing  young  men  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  into  London  when  the  professors  of  King's 
College  and  University  College  could  do  the  work, 
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R'v-  p'j^ace'  is  entirely  beside  the  mark  ? — The  society  has  not 
brought  young  men  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  it 
has  taken  lecturers  who  are  resident  in  London.  The 
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lecturers  working  for  the  London  society  are  working 
in  London  in  connexion  with  this  voluntary  associa- 
tion, because  there  is  no  existing  teaching  university 
which  is  doing  the  work ;  and  no  young  man  could 
call  himself  a  university  extension  lecturer,  and  get 
any  credit  by  that,  unless  he  were  appointed  by 
the  board ;    and  even  then  hi;  is  not  in  as  good  a 


position  as  the  professors  at  University  College  and 
King's  College,  for  he  is  only  the  lecturer  of  a  volun- 
tary association  in  the  one  case,  and  University 
College  and  King's  College  are  university  institutions. 
My  point  is  that  specially  selected  lecturers,  givin^ 
their  whole  time  to  evening  work,  must  be  secured  to 
do  this  work  thoroughly,  that  the  primary  work  of  a 
university  of  that  sort  must  be  done  in  different  parts 
of  London,  and  that  it  cannot  be  done  in  one  or  two 
central  institutions. 


The  witnesses  withdrew. 


Riyht  Hon. 

Lord 
Herschell. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Herschell  examined. 


1899.  {Chairman.)  Your  Lordship  has  been  good 
enough  to  come  here  to  us  to  state  your  views  about 
this  question  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  teaching 
university  in  London  ?— I  have  been  for  several  years 
past  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Univers  ty  of 
London,  and  prior  to  the  year  1857  I  was  for  a  time 
a  student  of  University  College,  London.     I  have 
therefore  taken  an  interest  in  both  institutions.  The 
claim  of  University  College  and  King's  College  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  university,  of  which  they  should  be 
constituent  parts,  appears  to  me  to  be  based  upon  three 
propositions :   the  first   being   the   advantage   of  a 
systematic  educational  training  in  addition  to  the  proof 
of  the  acquirement  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
tested  by  examination,   to  which  I  should  entirely 
assent ;    ttw  second  proposition  being   that  if  they 
were  incorporated  as  a  university,  with  power  to  grant 
degrees,  a  larger  number  of  students  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  systematic  teaching  ;  and  the  third  being 
that  the  status  of  the  professors  at  those  two  colleges 
would  be  improved,  both  which  propositions  which  I 
venture  to  doubt.    The  case  is  put  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  severity  of  the  examinations,  which  are  to  be 
the  test  for  the  degree,  is  to  be  as  great  as  before,  and 
that  students  attending  the  lectures,  and  then  pre- 
senting themselves  for  examination,  would  not  have 
any  advantage  in  respect  to  that  examination  being 
more  easy ;  and  my  observations  will  be  based  upon 
that  assumption.    At  the  time  I  have  spoken  of,  prior 
to  1857,  no  person  could  obtain  a  degree  at  the 
University  of  London  without  producing  a  certificate 
of  having  attended  a  certain  course  of  instruction  at 
some  college  affiliated  to  the  University-;  and  during 
that  time  the  two  London  colleges  of  importance  were 
University  College  and  King's  College;  so  that  at 
that  time  the  students  of  those  colleges,  you  may  say, 
so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  were  those  mainly  who 
could   present   themselves   for   examination    at  the 
University  of  London.    ]  certainly  at  that  time  never 
heard  any  suggestion  that  their  position  would  have 
been  more   advantageous   if,  instead  of  presenting 
themselves  at  the  University  of  London,  they  could 
have   presented  themselves  to  an  examining  board 
created  by  University  College  and  King's  College,  or 
even  by  University  College  alone.    Nor  am  I  aware 
that  the  change  that  was  made,  I  think  in  the  year 
1858,  which  permitted  those,  who  did  not  produce 
certificates  that  they  had  passed  through  a  course  of 
instruction  at  one  of  the  affiliated  colleges,  to  present 
themselves  for  examination  had  any  effect  in  diminishing 
the  number  of  students  either  at  University  College  or 
King's  College.    I  do  not  think  it  had  that  effect. 
And  at  that  time  certstinly  it  did  not  occur  to  anyone 
to  attribute,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  such  effect  to  if. 
I  cannot  see  the  ground  for  believing  that,  if  University 
College  and  King's  College  had  the  power  of  granting 
degrees,  any  more  students  would  attend  the  lectures 
of  those  colleges,  always  assuming  that  the  degree 
which  they  granted  was  not  more  easily  obtainable 
than  the  present  degree  of  the  University  of  London. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  large  numbers  who  attend 
the  Scotch  Universities,  and  the  limited  numbers, 
notwithstanding  the  great  population  of  London,  who 
attend  University  College  and  King's  College.    I  do 
not  believe  that  that  depends  upon  the  fact  of  the  Scotch 
Universities  granting  degrees  and  of  these  two  colleges 


not  granting  degrees ;  I  believe  it  is  connected  partly 
with  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the  Scotch  people,  and 
partly  with  the  greater  economy  of  education  at  the 
Scotch  universities.    I  cannot  myself  see  how  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  more  students  will  come  to  Uni- 
versity College  and  King's  College  hereafter,  sup- 
posing their  prayer  were  granted,  than  come  now, 
provided  that  the  education  costs  as  much  as  it  does 
at  the  present  time.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
circumstances  have  occurred  in  recent  years  which 
have  naturally  tended   to  diminish  the  number  of 
students  in  those  colleges.    The  prizes  of  the  older 
universities  have  been  thrown  open  irrespective  of 
religious  belief;  and  there  has  been  also  a  great  exten- 
sion of  the  facilities  given  to  non-collegiate  students. 
The  result.  I  believe,  of  that  has  been,  owing  to  the 
prestige  of  the  older  universities,  to  induce  some,  and 
probably  many,  who  would  otherwise  have  come  to 
University  College  to  go  to  the  older  universities 
instead.    1  think  that  that  amply  accounts  for  any 
diminution  in  the  number  of  those  attendin  g  the 
lectures  of  the  colleges  in  question  which  has  taken 
place.    I  saw  in  a  newspaper  only  the  other  day  that 
the  authorities  of  the  Manchester  New  College,  which, 
I  believe,  was  a  nonconformist  college,  I  think  con- 
nected with  the  Unitarian  body,  had  taken  a  new- 
departure.    The  theological  part  of  the  college  was 
conducted  entirely  apart   from   University  College, 
but  the  secular  part  of  the  instruction,  I  believe,  was 
derived  to  some  extent  at  all  events  from  attendance 
at   the    lectures  of  University  College,  so  that  it 
was  a  feeder   of  University  College.    I  saw  that 
the  authorities  passed    a   resolution,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  governing  body,  to  remove  from  London  to 
either  Oxford  or  Cambridge, — I  think  it  was  Oxford. 
And  I  believe  that  the  same  process  is  going  on,  and 
that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  remove  from  London  tj 
Oxford  another  of  the  establishments  which  hitherto 
has  done  something  to  feed  the  London  colleges.  The 
only  way  in  which  I  can  imagine  any  large  accession 
to  take  place  to  the  number  of  those  attending  colleges 
in  London,  would  be  if  the  education  were  made  veiy 
much  more  economical  than  it  is  at  present,  and  if 
there  were   considerable  prizes   open  to  those  who 
were  successful  at  examinations  in  connexion  with  the 
colleges.     I  think  that  those  two  things  together 
might  promote  the  result,  but  otherwise  I  do  not  see 
any  ground  for  anticipating  it ;  and  I  feel  sure  that 
it  would  not  result  from  amalgamating  these  colleges 
into  a  university,  and  giving  them  power  to  grent 
degrees.    I  know  that  it  has  been  said  that  if  you 
were  to  do  so,  there  might  be  a  greater  chance  of 
gifts  being   made  for   endowments,    which  would 
increase  their  funds,  and,  therefore,  their  attractive- 
ness.   That  is  a  matter  of  speculation.    People  point 
to  what  has  been  done  in  other  great  municipalities  ; 
but  is  there  municipal  life  in  London  ?    At  all  events 
there  has  not  been  any  hitherto.    The  people  in  the 
different  parts  of  London  are  not  connected  in  the 
same  way,  and  have  not  the  same  common  feeliin-, 
as  people  have  in  the  large  provincial  towns.  1 
believe  that  there  is  no  more  common  feeling  between 
the  people  of  Shorediteh  and  Battersea,  for  instance, 
than  there  is  between  the  people  of  Manchester  and 
Liverpool.     Those   are   my   reasons    for  doubting 
whether  the  scheme  proposed  would  have  the  desired 
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end.  And  as  regards  the  other  advantage  which  it 
is  supposed  would  be  gained,  namely,  the  improve- 
ment in  the  status  of  professors,  I  confess  that  I  have 
a  difficulty  in  realising  how  that  is  to  come  about.  I 
believe  that  the  status  of  the  professors  will  depend 
upon  their  individual  reputation.  I  will  not  name  any 
living  person  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  status  of 
Augustus  De  Morgan  as  a  mathematician,  or  William 
Sharpey  as  a  physiologist,  would  have  stood  higher 
if  University  College,  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected, had  had  the  power  of  granting  degrees.  I 
have  said  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  advantages 
which,  it  is  supposed,  would  bo  derived  from  this 
scheme  which,  in  the  view  I  have  suggested,  are  very 
doubtful.  And  its  disadvantages  appear  to  me  to  bo 
these.  If  it  did  not  have  the  desired  result  of  itself 
of  attracting  students,  there  would  be  great  danger  of 
its  having  the  very  undesirable  result  of  lowering  the 
standard  of  the  degree  from  the  desire  to  attract 
students.  If  it  were  found  that  after  all  the  number 
of  students  did  not  increase,  the  temptation  would  be 
very  great  to  bring  about  an  increase  by  giving  them 
the  advantage  of  a  degree  upon  cheaper  terms  than  it 
can  be  obtained  at  present.  And  I  think  myself  that 
there  would  be  considerable  mischief  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  complete  separation  of  the  great 
examining  body  in  London  from  the  teaching  bodies. 
My  desire  is  to  see  them  drawn  together  more  closely 
than  they  are.  I  think  that  there  is  considerable 
danger  of  the  University  of  London,  as  a  mere 
examining  body,  getting  out  of  touch  with  the 
teaching  bodies ;  and  that,  if  it  were  to  do  so,  the 
result  upon  the  examinations  might  be  very  far  from 
beneficial ;  and  if  you  were  to  create  these  two 
principal  teaching  bodies  in  London  into  a  University, 
and  separate  them,  dissociate  them,  entirely  from  the 
University  of  London,  it  would  be  more  likely  that 
this  result  would  follow,  and  it  would  be  less  possible 
to  bring  about  the  sort  of  change  that  I  desire  to  see, 
which  is  that  in  some  way  (and  various  schemes  have 
been  suggested)  there  should  be  a  closer  relation 
between  the  teaching  bodies  and  the  examining 
body.  I  think  it  might  be  done  by  means  of  boards 
of  studies  on  which  the  teaching  bodies  should 
be  represented ;  so  that  the  examinations  should 
be  brought  more  into  harmony  with  the  teaching 
bodies,  and  that  the  teaching  bodies  should  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  examinations.  I  think  that 
the  best  results  which  are  desired  by  those  who  have 
advocated  this  new  University  might  be  achieved  in  that 
way  without  the  great  disturbance  which  their  scheme 
might  create.  With  regard  to  the  other  scheme  in 
which  the  university  is  interested,  namely,  the  power 
of  conferring  medical  degrees  being  granted  to  a  body 
consisting  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  I  have  only  a  word  or  two  to  say.  I  am 
myself  one  of  those  who  feel  somewhat  strongly  that 
there  is  a  real  grievance  and  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  studying  medicine  in  London.  My 
impression  is  that  our  doctor  of  medicine  degree  at 
present  is  of  a  higher  standard  than  one  can  reason- 
ably expect  the  average  man  to  pass.  It  is,  in  truth, 
an  honours  examination ;  and  I  entertain  doubts 
whether  it  is  right  that  the  doctor's  degree  should 
only  be  conferred  upon  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
pass  an  honours  examination.  The  real  gievance 
which  is  suffered  at  present  by  those  who  are  study- 
ing medicine  in  London,  I  think,  might  be  removed 
by  some  change  less  extensive  than  that  of  creating 
a  university  of  a  single  faculty,  and  granting  to  it 
the  power  of  conferring  degrees.  I  do  not  see  that 
there  should  be  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  some 
adaptation  of  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  London 
to  suit  the  requirements  to  which  I  have  called 
attention.  Several  suggestions  have  been  made.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  simplest  of  them  would  be  to 
make  the  doctor  of  medicine  degree,  as  obtained  bv 
those  who  have  already  obtained  it,  an  honours 
degree  in  terms,  to  keep,  if  yon  will,  your  present 
doctor  of  medicine  degree  at  its  present  standard  as 
an  honours  degree,  and  to  have  a  new  standard  for 
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the  ordinary  doctor  of  medicine  degree,  which  would 
be  as  high  as  one  could  reasonably  require  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  I  think  that  those  are  all 
the  suggestions  which  I  have  to  make. 

1900.  You  would,  I  suppose,  include  the  bachelor 
of  medicine  degree  on  the  same  principle  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  the  same  complaint  or 
difficulty  about  the  bachelor  of  medicine  degree. 
The  real  difficulty,  I  understand,  is  that  the  practi- 
tioners want  to  be  doctors,  because  it  makes  a  good 
deal  of  difference  to  them  whether  they  are  or  are 
not.  It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  be  bachelors  as 
medicine,  because  though  it  is  quite  as  good  a  notifi- 
cation to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  curriculum  as 
a  doctor  of  medicine  degree,  nevertheless,  there  is 
an  advantage,  and  a  practical  advantage,  derived 
from  the  fact  of  being  a  doctor  of  medicine  from 
their  having  the  right  to  call  themselves  doctors ; 
so  that  students  will  often,  really,  deprive  them- 
selves of  what  are,  perhaps,  in  some  sense,  more 
practical  advantages,  for  the  sake  of  getting  the 
doctor's  degree  where  they  can  get  it  upon  easier 
terms. 

1901.  At  present,  as  we  understand,  a  good  many 
people  who  do  take  the  bachelor  of  medicine  degree 
at  the  University  of  London  do  not  proceed  to  a 
further  degree  ? — A  large  number. 

1902.  And  although  it  may  be  strictly  improper, 
yet  I  believe  that  the  profession  do  not  think  it  so, 
practically,  if  the  bachelor  of  medicine  calls  himself 
doctor  ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

1903.  And,  so  long  as  that  is  the  case,  probably, 
under  any  system,  you  would  find  that  the  greater 
number  who  had  passed  the  bachelor  of  medicine 
degree  had  got  practically  what  they  wanted,  and 
would  not  go  to  the  further  expense  of  a  doctor's 
degree ;  would  you  not  conclude  that  that  would  be 
so  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  am  told  that,  notwithstanding 
that  a  good  many  bachelors  of  medicine  call  them- 
selves doctors,  others  have  scruples  about  it ;  and  that, 
when  they  do  call  themselves  doctors,  people  are 
sometimes  rather  apt  to  intimate  that  they  have  no 
right  to  do  so  ;  though  they  call  themselves  doctors, 
they  are  not  doctors.  That,  I  fancy,  is  an  objection 
which  they  feel. 

1904.  Where  that  happens  do  those  who  are  doctors 
act  upon  the  etiquette  of  taking  only  a  guinea  fee  be- 
cause they  are  not  general  practitioners,  or  do  they  not  P 
— I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  these  matters  to  be 
able  to  give  any  answer  upon  the  point. 

1905.  I  presume  from  what  your  Lordship  has  said 
that  you  would  not  be  averse  to  the  incorporation 
of  these  colleges  Avith  the  University  of  London 
under  any  new  scheme  which  might  seem  to  combine 
the  advantages  of  teaching  and  examination  ? — 
It  is  difficult  to  answer  a  question  of  that  sort  until 
one  has  seen  what  the  scheme  is,  but  I  am  desirous  of 
seeing  a  closer  association  ;  and  I  may  say,  in  con- 
nexion with  that,  that  I  do  not  feel  myself  pressed  by 
the  difficulty  that  that  closer  association  would  be  im- 
possible because  the  University  of  London  examines 
so  very  much  outside  the  London  colleges.  I  think 
that  the  influence  of  the  two  colleges  upon  the  curri- 
culum or  examinations  by  means  of,  let  us  say,  boards 
of  studies,  would  be  likely  to  be  in  the  right  direction, 
and  to  lead  to  a  curriculum  and  an  examination  which 
would  be  suitable  for  all  the  bodies  who  send  up  their 
students  for  our  degrees. 

1906.  Do  you  see  any  insuperable  reason  against 
putting  these  two  colleges  into  the  remodelled 
University  of  London,  if  that  scheme  were  adopted, 
upon  a  footing  analogous  to  that  of  the  colleges  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — The  diffi- 
culty of  that  would  seem  to  be  what  you  are  to  do 
with  the  other  bodies  who  send  up  students  for 
degrees. 

1907.  I  would  assume  that  you  could  not  do  that 
with  them ;  but  so  long  as  the  advantages  which  we 
now  have  under  the  present  system  were  substantially 
preserved,  the  principle  of  the  University  of  Loudon 
would  not  involve,  would  it,  that  they  should  have  an 
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Right  Hon.     equal  voice  with  the  colleges  in  London  ? — No,  I 
Lord         think  it  would  not.    But  how  far  that  would  satisfy 
Herachell.      ^ne  petitioners  may  be  questionable  ;  for,  of  course,  it 
t  ^~    ~88g     would  not  be  possible  for  the  University  of  London 
_____  *    to  say  that  nobody  should  enter  for  the  examinations 
for  its  degrees  except  those  who  had  attended  lectures 
in  one  or  other  of  the  colleges,  which  I  understand  s 
rather  what  the  petitioners  desire  to  bring  about  as 
regards  the  new  university  which  they  propose  to 
form. 

1908.  As  to  the  new  university,  though,  of  course, 
they  do  not  propose  any  reconstitution,  or  change  in 
the  constitution,  of  the  University  of  London  which 
might  make  it  a  teaching  as  well  as  an  examining 
body,  yet  supposing  that  that  were  the  view  which 
should  present  itself  to  the  Commission,  you  do  not 
think,  do  you,  that  what  I  may  call  the  country  con- 
nexion of  the  University  of  London  would  necessarily 
influence  its  new  relations  as  a  teaching  university  ? — 
I  think  not,  provided  that  the  two  colleges  have  not 
too  large  a  voice  in  the  management  and  direction  of 
the  university ;  so  that  the  other  bodies  would  know 
that  their  views  and  wishes  would  be  sufficiently 
considered  by  the  governing  body  of  the  university, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  a  mere  question  of  the 
London  colleges  dealing  both  for  themselves  and  with 
them. 

1909.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  at  all 
turned  your  mind  to  the  question  whether  in  a  new 
teaching  university,  or  a  teaching  university  aris- 
ing out  of  some  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Uuiversity  of  London,  more  might  be  done  than  is 
at  present  done  for  the  faculty  of  law  ? — I  have  not 
specially  considered  that  question  ;  but  I  have  always 
been  favourably  disposed  to  the  idea  of  a  school  of  law 
in  London,  and  I  should  think  that  it  would  be  very 
appropriately  united  with  a  University  of  London. 

1910.  Do  you  think  that,  if  such  a  teaching  uni- 
versity were  formed,  and  it  were  part  of  its  scheme  to 
develop  (if  that  can  be  done)  the  faculty  of  law, 
there  might  be  a  hope  of  inducing  the  great  legal 
bodies  in  the  metropolis  to  co-operate  in  such  a 
scheme  ? — I  have  some  difficulty  in  expressing  an 
opinion  upon  that  point.  T  should  not  be  altogether 
without  hope  of  seeing  them  do  so,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  express  myself  in  more  positive  terms. 

1911.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  state  of 
legal  education  is  perfectly  satisfactory  ? — No,  I  do 
not. 

1912.  In  the  University  of  London  we  understand 
that  the  faculty  of  law  is  bracketed  with  that  of 
arts,  and  that  in  fact  it  is  made  a  department  of 
arts  ? — Yes,  and  I  believe  that  it  has  never  been  a 
very  active  faculty  as  regards  the  number  of  its 
students. 

1913.  It  has  rather  declined  than  increased,  has 
it  not,  as  time  has  gone  on  ? — I  think  so.  Even  at  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of,  30  years  ago,  it  was  not  very 
active. 

1914.  Considering  the  extent  to  which  the  study 
of  law  is  brought  to  a  focus  in  London,  and  the 
practice  of  it  too,  is  it  not  possible  that,  with  good 
organisation,  the  legal  faculty  of  the  University  of 
London  might  be  improved  ? — I  think  it  might.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Austen,  which 
now  form  a  text-book  which  is  frequently  used,  were 
delivered  in  connexion  with  the  University  of 
London. 

1915.  Of  late  years  the  legal  faculty  has  been  a 
good  deal  developed  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  ? — It  has. 

1916.  That  may  be,  perhaps,  owing  to  causes 
which  would  continue  to  operate  if  you  had  a  legal 
faculty  in  the  University  of  London ;  but  is  it 
not  also  possible  that  the  want  of  a  good  systematic 
organisation  of  the  study  of  law  in  London  has 
thrown  it  off  as  it  were  into  those  other  places?-  - 
I  should  myself  rather  think  that  the  cause  was  the 
option  that  is  now  given  to  go  out  in  law  without  (if 
I  am  rightly  informed)  the  necessity  for  the  same 
extent  of  examination  in  other  subjects  which  formerly 


used  to  exist.  I  mean  that  now  you  may  pass  in  law 
in  substitution  for  subjects  of  more  general  learning, 
which  were  previously  necessary  before  you  could  get 
your  law  degree. 

1917.  (Dr.  Ball.)  The  complaint  against  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  which  seems  to  have  most  to 
support  it,  has  reference  to  its  medical  examinations. 
I  assume  that  you  would  not  interfere  about  that 
yourself,  you  would  leave  the  regulation  of  the  course 
and  government  of  the  medical  examination  to  the 
medical  fellows  upon  the  Senate  ? — No,  I  should  not. 
I  should  desire  very  much  to  see  some  regularly  con- 
stituted board  as  the  means  of  communication  between 
the  medical  teaching  bodies  and  the  Senate. 

1918.  You  have  answered  what  I  was  leading  up 
to,  namely,  whether  you  would  object  to  a  more 
extended  body  having  connexion  with  medical  educa- 
tion and  not  merely  leave  it  to  the  Senate  ? — I  am 
strongly  in  favour  of  that. 

1919.  The  physicians  on  your  Senate  are  men  of 
the  highest  eminence  ? — No  doubt. 

1920.  And  therefore  the  greatest  weight  should  be 
given  to  their  opinion  ? — And  they  take  an  active  part 
in  the  work  of  the  Senate. 

1921.  In  fact  they  are  the  most  active  at  present 
with  regard  to  the  medical  examinations  of  the 
Senate  ? — Yes. 

1922.  And  they  control,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 

examination  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  ?  

No  doubt. 

1923.  With  respect  to  the  school  of  law,  there  are 
four  inns  of  court  in  London,  while  there  is  only  one 
in  Ireland,  that  can  call  the  students  to  the  Bar.  The 
Irish  requires  students  to  attend  lect  ures,  but  it  does  not 
confine  them  to  its  own  lectures  :  although  it  provides 
professors  and  teachers,  it  admits,  in  place  of  its 
own,  the  lectures  given  by  the  professors  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  and 
they  all  qualify ;  that  is  to  say,  the  students  pre- 
sent certificates  as  having  attended  those  lectures 
instead  of  our  own.  Is  that  the  case  in  the  inns  in 
England  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  know  what  the 
present  regulations  are ;  I  think  they  are  still  re- 
quired to  pass  their  own  examinations. 

1924.  There  is  the  examination  in  Dublin  besides ; 
they  have  to  prove  attendance  at  lectures,  and  then 
they  have  to  pass  the  Dublin  examination  ? — I  think 
that  now  in  London  the  examination  is  the  only  thing 
required.  One  used  to  have  an  alternative  at  the 
time  when  I  was  a  student.  There  were  three 
courses.  You  might  either  produce  certificates  of 
having  attended  certain  courses  of  lectures,  I  think 
two  courses  were  required  ;  or  you  might  produce  a 
certificate  of  having  actually  read  in  the  chambers  of 
a  barrister  or  pleader  for  a  year ;  or  you  might  pass 
an  examination ;  and  either  of  those  courses  was 
sufficient.  Now  the  examination  is  compulsory  for 
all ;  and  I  believe  that  is  the  only  requirement. 

1925.  Would  any  inns  of  court  object  to  that 
system  of  admitting  and  giving  credit  for  lectures  at 
the  universities ;  would  it  be  possible  where  there  are 
four  inns  to  have  more  connexion  with  the  universities 
than  giving  credit  for  the  lectures  of  the  universities? 
— I  do  not  know.  Personally,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  an  arrangement  by  which  what  I  may  call 
the  scientific  part  of  the  study  of  law  should  be  more 
taught  in  the  uuiversity,  and  the  practical  subjects  left 
until  afterwards ;  that  credit  should  be  given  for,  let 
us  say,  civil  law,  jurisprudence,  and  Roman  law,  as 
the  work  done  at  the  uinversities,  leaving  the  practical 
part  to  be  tested  by  examination  afterwards.  I  think 
that  would  operate  well  in  both  directions ;  it  would 
encourage  the  study  of  the  more  scientific  parts  of 
law,  which,  I  think,  would  be  more  appropriately 
studied  at  a  university,  leaving  the  more  practical 
part  of  the  study  to  the  time  immediately  preceding 
the  commencement  of  practical  life. 

1926.  Philosophy  and  jurisprudence  are  best  studied 
at  the  university,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

1927.  (Sir  James  Hanncu.)  Would  you  object  to 
the  university  of  London  receiving  such  modification 
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as  should  make  it  a  teaching  university  as  well  as  an 
examining  body  ? — If  those  modifications  were  con- 
sistent with  its  doing  what  I  consider  the  valuable 
work  that  it  now  does,  I  should  not  at  all  object  to  it 
on  the  contrary,  far  from  having  any  objection  to  a 
teaching  university  I  am  in  favour  of  promoting  it  so 
far  as  possible  ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  see  a  change 
made  which  would  limit  the  sphere  of  operations  of 
the  University  of  London. 

1928.  That  is  to  say,  as  to  examining  persons  who 
have  not  passed  through  the  discipline  of  a  particular 
school  ? — Yes. 

1929.  In  your  judgment  is  there  any  insuperable 
objection  to  a  teaching  university,  properly  constituted, 
also  examining  those  external  students  ? — No ;  I 
thiak  none,  if  the  governing  body  of  your  teaching 
university  is  not  too  exclusively  connected  with,  or 
the  crrsature  of  (if  I  may  ?ay  so),  the  teachers  in  the 
teaching  university.  If  you  have  a  sufficient  outside 
element,  then  I  see  no  serious  objection. 

1930.  {Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.)  I  gather  that  you 
would  object  to  two  universities  in  London  ;  one  like 
the  present  University  of  London,  and  one  a  teaching 
university? — I  should.  I  think  that  it  would  create 
considerable  confusion  and  difficulty,  and  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  not  lead  to  disadvantage  to  both 
bodies. 

1931.  {Professor  Stokes.)  At  present  a  degree  of 
the  University  of  London  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  one 
of  the  old  universities  on  the  other,  is  a  guarantee,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  two  different  things.  In  the 
University  of  London  it  is  simply  and  solely  a 
guarantee  that  the  student  shall  be  able  to  pass  in  a 
written  examination — at  least  if  I  except  the  faculty 
of  medicine,  in  which  there  is  something  more ; 
whereas,  in  the  old  universities  it  is  a  guarantee  of 
two  things,  not  only  that  the  student  shall  pass  certain 
examinations,  but  also  that  he  shall  have  resided, 
which  implies  the  attendance  at  lectures,  and  the 
regular  instruction  of  the  place.  We  have  had  it  in 
evidence  from  many  witnesses,  who  themselves  have 
been  engaged  iu  teaching  and  in  examination,  that, 
in  their  opinion,  a  more  healthy  tone  of  study 
is  brought  about  by  attending  lectures  and  being 
under  the  personal  influence  of  professors  than  is 
derived  from  being  merely  left  to  work  up  the 
answers  to  such  questions  as  are  likely  to  be  set 
in  examinations  as  best  may  be,  looking  in  a 
desultory  manner  into  this  or  that  book.  Now,  if 
there  were  a  single  university,  and  if  the  granting 
of  degrees  depended  solely  upon  the  passing  of  an 
examination,  would  not  the  advantage  derived  from 
attendance  at  a  regular  course  of  lectures  be  alto- 
gether swamped  as  regards  the  qualification  for  the 
degree  ;  or,  if  not,  how  would  you  prevent  that  r — I 
quite  appreciate  the  difficulty  which  you  put ;  but 
I  am  net  sure  that  I  see  any  particular  advan- 
tage to  the  public  as  regards  their  being  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  capacity  of  men,  by  reason  of 
their  having  passed  the  examination  for  a  degree, 
and  having  previously  attended  lectures.  I  should 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  majority  of  men 
who  take  degrees  in  the  University  of  London  are  not 
possessed  of  as  much  knowledge  as  the  majority  of 
men  who  take  degrees  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  I 
have  seen  no  reason  to  think  otherwise.    I  know  that 


notwithstanding  their  attendance  at  lectures,  and  the     Right  Hon 
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advantage  of  attending  lectures ;  and,  by  increasing   '  

the  number  of  non-collegiate  students,  I  think  you 
lose  some  of  the  benefit  of  what  I  may  call  collegiate 
training.  I  doubt  whether  a  non-collegiate  student, 
merely  because  he  attends  certain  lectures,  and  then 
goes  up  for  his  degree,  is  very  much  better  than  the 
man  who  has  not  attended  those  lectures  and  has 
taken  an  equally  good  degree.  If  you  could  secure  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  go  through 
a  systematic  training  by  a  change,  I  quite  see  the 
advantage  of  a  change  which  would  have  that  effect  ; 
but  my  doubt  is  whether  any  such  change  as  has 
been  proposed  would  have  substantially  that  effect ; 
and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  a  limitation 
in  granting  degrees,  as  used  to  be  the  case,  to 
those  who  had  gone  through  such  a  training.  Mauy 
men  of  high  ability,  who  are  quite  as  fit  for  all  the 
purposes  of  life  as  those  who  have  had  a  collegiate 
training,  are  unable  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  uni- 
versity life  ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  if  on  that  account 
they  were  to  be  prevented  from  getting  a  degree. 

1932.  Supposing  that  there  were  two  bodies  which 
had  the  power  of  granting  degrees  ;  that  one  granted 
them,  simply  and  solely,  by  the  passing  of  an  exami- 
nation or  examinations,  and  the  other,  not  only  by 
passing  examinations,  but  by  attendance  at  a  regular 
course  of  study,  might  it  not  be  possible  so  to  arrange 
as  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  degree  in  the  two 
ways  might  be  somewhere  about  the  same  ;  whereas, 
if  there  were  a  single  university,  the  advantage  (so 
far  as  it  accounts  for  the  degree)  of  attending  a 
regular  course  of  lectures  would  be  taken  no  account 
of? — I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  degree,  where 
it  represented  both  the  passing  of  an  examination  and 
attendance  at  a  course  of  lectures,  would  represent 
something  more  than  the  degree  without  it. 

1933.  Yes;  and  my  idea  is  that,  by  having  two 
sets  of  examinations  and  examining  bodies,  you  might 
conceive  of  an  arrangement  carried  out  such  that  the 
degree  of  difficulty  of  passing  the  two  examinations 
should  be  about  the  same  ;  and  then,  it  would  become 
a  question  which  course  is  the  more  beneficial  ? — I 
should  certainly  say  that  it  is  a  beneficial  thing  to 
have  gone  through  a  systematic  training,  a  systematic 
education.  I  am  not  averse  to  an  encouragement  of 
that ;  but  my  doubt  is  whether,  by  doing  what  the 
petitioners  ask,  you  would  produce  that  result  at  all. 
No  doubt  if  you  refused  a  degree  to  everyone  who 
had  not  had  a  systematic  training,  I  quite  admit  that 
you  would  put  on  a  pressure  which  would  induce  a 
larger  number  than  at  present  to  obtain  that  sys- 
tematic education  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  you  would 
prevent  a  very  large  number,  probably,  from  obtaining 
a  degree,  who  would  feel  it  a  great  hardship  to  be  so 
prevented,  and  who,  owing  to  their  not  being  able  to 
go  through  that  systematic  course  ought,  I  think, 
nevertheless,  not  to  be  prevented  from  obtaining  a 
degree,  when,  very  often,  they  are  quite  as  good  men 
as  those  who  have  attended  a  course  of  lectures. 

1934.  (  Dr.  Ball.)  But,  so  far  as  medicine  is  con- 
cerned, you  are  most  strict  in  requiring  attendance  at 
hospitals,  I  imagine  ? — Certainly. 


The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Henry 

1935.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  kind  enough  to 
come  here  at  our  request,,,  and  the  Commission  will 
be  glad  to  know  what  you  are  able  to  state  to  them 
as  to  the  present  condition  of  legal  education  in 
London,  and  the  possible  advantages  that  might  arise 
to  it  from  a  teaching  university  being  established,  in 
which  the  legal  faculty  might  be  developed  ? — 1  am 
afraid  that  I  can  afford  you  but  little  assistance. 
I  entertain  very  strong  views  that  the  present 
opportunities  of  education  afforded  to  legal  students 


James,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  examined.  Right  Hon. 

Sir  H.  James, 

are  totally  insufficient,  either  for  their  own  sakes  Q.C.,  M.r1. 
or  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  I  think  also  that  " 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  steps  should  be 
taken  to  afford  greater  opportunities  for  that  educa- 
tion ;  but  my  consideration  of  the  subject  has  been 
mainly  in  connexion  with  what  the  Inns  of  Court 
themselves  could  do.  My  immediate  colleagues  at 
the  Middle  Temple  I  know  are  very  conservative  in 
their  views  ;  and  I  think  that  the  same  feeling  pervades 
the  benchers  of  the  other  Inns  of  Court  too.    I  doubt 
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Right  Hon.  whether  they  would  be  disposed  lo  act  with  bodies 
Q      m1>S'  otner  ^iau  themselves ;  so  far  as  I  can  gauge  their 

'2.  '  '     opinions  I  think  that  there  would  be  great  jealousy 

4  Aug.  1888     °^  any  otner  body  acting  than  the  Inns  of  Court. 

 The  direction  in  which  I  have  rather  considered  the 

matter  is  whether  the  Inns  of  Court,  acting  together 
as  so  many  colleges  united  in  one  university,  could 
not  and  ought  not  to  do  a  great  deal  more  for  legal 
education  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  The  Inns  of 
Court  have  a  very  large  gross  income,  and  their  net 
income  might  be  greater  than  it  is  at  the  present 
moment;  they  would  have  ample  funds  for  the 
endowment  and  maintenance  of  a  university;  and  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  take  upon 
themselves  the  burden  of  that  education.  If  the 
Commission  will  allow  me  I  will  state  first  where  I 
think  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  opportunities 
of  legal  education  afforded  to  students  exists,  and 
then  I  will  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the  causes  of  it. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  opportunities  of  legal  education 
at  present  existing  in  the  Inns  of  Court.  I 
am  certainly  more  acquainted  with  them  than  with 
the  schools  of  law  in  any  other  bodies;  but  I  feel 
that  the  duty  of  legal  education  ought  to  press  more 
heavily  upon  the  Inns  of  Court  than  upon  any  other 
body.  And  in  recent  times  we  have  fallen  into  a  great 
state  of  inefficiency  at  the  Inns  of  Court  from  various 
circumstances  and  changes.  I  presume  that,  in  former 
times,  the  education  of  the  Inns  of  Court  was  much 
more  general  and  extensive  than  that  which  exists 
now.  No  doubt  the  education  given  by  the  Inns  of 
Court  was  formerly  of  a  general  character ;  and  I 
believe  that  historically,  even  down  to  teaching  dancing, 
it  used  to  extend.  The  readers  also  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  in  former  times  devoted  themselves  much  more 
to  instruction  than  anything  that  is  represented  at  the 
present  time.  Probably,  habits  of  life  have  made 
some  difference  now.  Students  formerly,  I  believe, 
remained  much  longer  in  London  at  a  time  than  they 
do  now ;  the  difficulty  of  travelling  caused  students 
from  a  distance  generally  to  remain  in  London,  or  in 
the  vicinity,  whereas  now  students  come  to  London 
for  a  short  time  ;  if  they  have  no  home  in  London  they 
make  it  simply  a  question  of  a  visit  to  London,  and 
litile  else. 

There  is  also  the  fact,  which  I  think  is  very  im- 
portant, that  students  go  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  They  spend,  and  have  to  spend  their 
time  there,  and  they  merely  pay  occasional  visits  to 
London  to  keep  their  terms,  and  during  that  time,  the 
three  years,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  period  of  legal 
education,  is  passing  away,  so  that  they  never  devote 
themselves  to  the  real  study  of  thelawduring  thai,  period. 
They  may,  and  some  few  do,  seek  honours  in  law  at  their 
university,  with  the  desire  of  practical  instruction; 
and  then,  those  three  years  having  passed  away,  they 
present  themselves  to  be  called  to  the  bar.  Certain 
obligations,  as  Lord  Herschell  has  stated,  are  cast 
upon  them  before  they  can  be  called,  but  they  are 
mere  obligations  which  they  think  the  Inns  of 
Court  have  almost  harshly  imposed  upon  them,  I 
mean  such  obligations  as  eating  their  dinners  for  a 
certain  time,  taking  them  away  from  the  universities, 
and  their  being  subjected  to  certain  examinations.  The 
consequence  is,  that  that  period  in  a  youth's  life  when 
he  ought  to  be  studying  the  law  (if  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  that  that  is  to  be  his  profession)  is  consumed 
in  more  general  education,  and  he  is  then  called  to  the 
bar  without  any  sufficient  preparation.  I  am  not 
depreciating  the  great  advantage  of  general  education, 
and  I  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  that  any  course 
should  be  taken  to  make  anybody's  education  special 
or  particular,  and  not  general,  but  I  think  that  the 
two  things  could  easily  be  combined  if  the  practice  of 
sending  a  youth  of  19,  which  I  presume  is  the  average 
age,  to  the  university,  and  letting  him  remain  there  for 
three  or  four  years  and  then  being  called  to  the  bar,  as 
t  hey  are  now  called,  at  an  age  approaching  to  23  without 
any  legal  education,  can  be  altered.  I  am  anxious  that  a 
university  should  be  established  in  which  there  shall 
be  a  combination  both  of  general  education  and  of 


legal  education  at  the  same  time,  and  that  then,  if  the 
youth  declares  himself  determined  to  be  called  to  the 
bar,  there  shall  be  a  short  and  limited  period  during 
which  his  study  shall  be,  so  far  as  that  university  is 
concerned,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  law.  Perhaps 
the  medical  profession  is  scarcely  an  analogy,  because 
the  interests  of  the  public  so  acutely  require  that 
competency  shall  be  guaranteed  ;  "but  in  the  solicitor's 
profession  we  do  require  that  a  person  shall  be  bound 
for  a  certain  period  of  time  to  study  the  profession 
before  he  can  be  admitted:  and  I  think  that  in  the 
same  way  at  the  university,  there  should  be  legal 
education  given,  combined  with  general  education,  and 
that  before  a  man  can  be  called  to  the  bar  there  should  be 
particular  instruction  in  addition  to  the  general  educa- 
tion that  would  be  obtained  at  such  a  university.  You 
would  secure  for  the  student  much  better  education, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  student  himself  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  and  you  would  also  obtain  it 
with  much  more  satisfactory  results  to  those  having 
charge  of  the  interests  of  the  young  men.  They  now 
have  to  send  the  students  to  the  university  for  three 
years,  where  they  are  more  or  less  educated  generally  ; 
and  then,  if  they  are  to  have  any  legal  education  at  all, 
they  must  add  to  that  a  period  of  education  in  London, 
that  is  to  say,  the  period  when  they  are  in  a  barrister's 
or  conveyancer's  chambers.  All  that  has  to  be  added, 
whereas,  if  this  legal  university  were  to  exist,  the  time 
would  be  occupied  with  legal  education  contem- 
poraneously with  obtaining  a  more  general  education. 
At  the  present  time  our  Inns  of  Court  are  totally 
insufficient  in  giving  any  education  at  all. 

i  am  told  that  the  students  regard  the  Inns  of 
Court  as  being  merely  an  examining  body,  imposing 
upon  them  examinations  compulsorily,  the  obligations 
of  which  they  are  bound  to  fulfil,  and  1  think  that  to 
the  great  bulk  of  them  they  are  very  distasteful :  I  do 
not  think  they  regard  them  as  assisting  them  in  their 
career,  but,  as  school  boys,  in  their  earlier  days,  at 
any  rate  they  look  upon  these  obligations  as  mere  tasks 
which  they  have  to  fulfil.  We  know,  from  the  ex- 
aminers, that  if  no  prize  is  offered  the  average 
number  of  students  is  absurdly  small ;  they  have  not 
studied  the  matter,  and  they  look  upon  it  as  a  matter 
which  is  of  very  little  interest  to  them.  Another 
reason  why  I  think  that  such  a  university,  in  wdiich 
a  general  education  and  also  legal  instruction  were 
given  at  the  same  time,  would  be  useful,  is  that  lately 
we  have  had  an  immense  accessiou  to  our  numbers 
by  students  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  East.  India 
is  sending  a  great  many  more  students,  and  Japan 
is  sending  a  large  number  also.  Probably  you 
have  seen  the  case  of  a  Burmese  lad  who  has  won 
every  prize  that  he  sought.  These  students  come  to 
London,  they  come  for  the  purpose  of  being  called  to 
the  bar.  They  come  long  distances,  probably,  and  do  not 
return  home  during  the  period  of  pupillage.  They 
are  obliged  to  remain  for  three  years  as  students  at 
one  of  the  Inns  of  Court ;  it  is  with  that  object 
that  they  have  left  their  homes.  Now  we  afford  them  no 
facilities  for  obtaining  any  other  education  except  that 
which  these  few  lectures  afford  ;  they  have  nobody  to 
guide  them  or  assist  them ;  they  are  left  perfectly  at 
large,  and  except  in  term  time,  during  the  period  of  lec- 
tures, they  may  go  where  they  like  and  do  what  they 
like.  I  think  that  if  we  could  combine  for  these 
foreign  youths  an  education,  general  and  legal,  it 
would  be  an  immense  assistance,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  it  would  be  valued  by  them.  They  are  the 
best  students  that  we  have  with  regard  to  study  ; 
they  take  a  far  greater  number  of  prizes  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers  than  the  English  students  do,  and  I 
think  that  that  is  a  special  claim  that  has  lately  pre- 
sented itself.  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  do  something 
beyond  a  comparatively  very  large  expenditure  of 
money  ;  we  spend  several  thousands  a  year  in  pro- 
viding lectures,  but  beyond  that  I  think  there  is  very 
little  comparative  result;  there  is  very  little  emula- 
tion ;  the  lectures  have  been  hitherto  strictly  legal 
lectures,  to  attend  which  is  a  mere  obligation  which 
is  of  rather  a  distasteful  character,  and  therefore  is  not, 
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I  think,  appreciated.  It  may  be  said  that  if  you 
extended  that  system,  and  that  system  only,  all  the 
means  that  you  require  would  exist.  I  do  not  think 
they  would,  but  if  it  were  known  to  the  students  that 
this  was  not  a  mere  compulsory  attendance,  and 
that  it  was  an  education  which  they  would  receive 
and  to  which  they  were  to  look  to  fit  them  for 
the  bar,  great  good  would  be  effected.  I  may 
mention  one  other  small  matter  perhaps.  During 
last  year,  happening  to  be  treasurer  of  the  Middle 
Temple  and  taking  this  view,  I  obtained  the  ac- 
quiescence of  my  colleagues  to  have  lectures  on 
genera.  suDjects,  and  two  eminent  lawyers,  Mr. 
Moulton  and  Mr.  Aston,  voluntarily  gaveus  then- 
services  in  lecturing  on  mechanics  and  electricity,  and 
Dr.  Tidy  lectured  on  poisons  specially  with  regard  to 
matters  connected  with  medical  jurisprudence.  Those 
lectures  were  attended  almost  enthusiastically.  As 
many  as  200  attended  Dr.  Tidy's  lectures,  because  the 
students  felt  that  he  was  giving  them  something  ap- 
proaching to  a  general  education,  which  they  seemed 
to  appreciate,  for  the  attendance  was  much  greater 
than  the  attendance  on  the  ordinary  lectures. 

It  was  quite  encouraging  to  see  the  way  in  which 
the  students  took  to  the  subjects  ;  and,  though  I  do 
not  attach  very  great  importance  to  some  lectures 
by  rhemselves,  I  do  think  that  if  you  have  a  system 
of  lectures  framed  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
especially  if  they  result  in  prizes  being  given,  and 
setting  lads  upon  the  track  of  inquiry,  and  are 
combined  with  opportunities  for  pursuing  the 
track  by  practical  study,  persons  are  led  to  obtain 
results  which  are  satisfactory  to  themselves  and  to  the 
public.  But  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  go  back  to  my 
proposition  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  look  for 
the  solution  of  this  question  to  the  Inns  of  Court 
rather  than  from  alliance  with  outside  bodies;  but 
failing  the  more  immediate  dealing  with  the  subject 
by  the  Inns  of  Court  themselves,  I  think  we  ought 
gratefully  to  accept  the  consideration  of  such  ar_ 
alliance,  and  consider  whether  the  Inns  of  Court  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  take  advantage  of  it  if  that 
alliance  were  offered  by  outside  bodies. 

1936.  From  the  facts  that  you  have  stated  I  collect 
that  there  would  be  two  alternative  courses  :  either 
for  the  Inns  of  Court  to  do  the  thing  themselves,  or 
to  co-operate  with  those  who  would  undertake  to  do 
it ;  and  the  best  plan,  in  your  judgment,  as  I  collect, 
would  be  that  they  should  undertake  to  do  it  them- 
selves ? — I  think  that  that  would  be  more  satisfactory, 
because  I  think  that  the  benchers,  as  a  whole,  would 
be  more  likely  to  acquiesce  in  it.  I  think,  also,  that 
they  have  such  resources  at  their  command  that  they 
could  very  well  do  it. 

1937.  I  rather  collect  that  you  think  (and  I  may 
say  that  I  have  thought  so)  that  historically  the  Inns 
of  Court  have  been,  and  ought  still  to  be,  bodies  which 
look  upon  the  promotion  of  legal  education  as  at  least 
one  of  their  main  functions  ? — Certainly.  It  was  so 
in  former  times.  There  has  been  a  great  lapse  in  the 
performance  of  those  duties.  In  former  times,  from  the 
readerships  and  mootings  that  took  place,  [  presume 
that  the  Inns  of  Court  regarded  their  primary  duty  as 
that  of  education. 

1938.  And  if  they  could  now  be  induced  to  throw 
themselves  readily  into  the  idea,  I  collect  that  you 
think  that  they  might  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  do  at  pre=ent? — A  great  deal  more.  I  think 
that  they  might  do  much  more  in  producing 
greater  legal  knowledge  in  the  students.  I  think  that 
they  might  interest  the  students  much  more.  Instead 
of  students  going  to  the  university,  where  the  mind  is 
turned  away  from  its  natural  bent  towards  the  study 
of  the  legal  profession  (because  many  students  do  not 
come  out  of  that  mode  of  life  for.  three  or  four  years, 
when  they  have  to  fit  themselves  at  the  end  of  it  for 
being  called  to  the  bar),  if  you  were  to  blend  their 
legal  instruction  more  with  their  general  education, 
and  to  commence  it  at  19,  I  think  that  at  the  end  of 
that  period  of  study  these  students  would  be  more 


adapted  to  their  calling  than  they  are  under  the  present  Right  Hon. 
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1939.  At  present  the  Inns  of  Court  have  a  certain       '  _^  ' 

number,  I  forget  the  exact  number,  of  lecturers,  have    4  Aug.  1888. 

they  not? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  number  of  

the  council  of  legal  lectures ;    but  they  lecture  on 

almost  all  subjects.     The  attendance,  however,  is 
comparatively  very  small. 

1940.  The  attendance  is  entirely  voluntary,  is  it 
not  ? — I  think  indirectly  it  is  not  voluntary,  because 
the  examinations  turn  upon  the  lectures  or  upon  the 
lecturers  some  times ;  and  the  lecturer  is  often  an 
examiner  who  examines  upon  his  own  lectures. 

1941.  You  have  nothing,  have  you,  in  the  nature  of 
a  board  of  studies  in  the  Inns  of  Court? — There 
is  the  council  of  legal  education. 

1942.  Does  it  practically  perform  the  functions  of  a 
board  of  studies  ? — No,  it  does  not.  The  council  of 
legal  education  does  very  little  else  but  direct  the 
lectures  and  see  that  examiners  are  appointed. 

1943.  Is  there  any  syllabus  issued  of  the  subjects 
of  the  lectures  ? — Yes,  and  a  syllabus  of  the  examina- 
tions. 1  think,  as  I  say,  that  the  examination  follows 
the  course  of  the  lectures. 

1944.  The  Inns  of  Court  spend  a  good  deal  of 
money,  you  say,  even  now  ? — Yes,  they  do,  several 
thousands  of  pounds. 

1945.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  there  has  been  a 
progressive  advance,  or  whether  the  system  has  been 
stationary  ? — There  certainly  has  not  been  any 
advance,  so  far  as  I  learn,  in  the  attendance  on 
lectures.  The  examiners  are  constantly  saying  that 
those  who  attend  have  been  exceedingly  few.  I  think 
there  has  been  no  advance  in  anything  like  sympathy 
between  the  student  and  the  subject  of  his  studies,  at 
least,  I  can  trace  none. 

1946.  Can  you  suggest  a  reason  for  that? — I  think 
that  the  practical  reason  is  that  you  enforce  attend- 
ance for  a  certain  time  at  the  Inns  of  Court  to  eat 
dinners,  the  sense  of  which  no  one  sees  ;  the  students 
do  not  trace  any  connexion  between  any  benefit  which 
they  receive  and  such  attendance ;  they  mix  up  the 
fact  that  these  are  obligations  cast  upon  them  ;  they 
have  nobody  looking  after  their  interests  from  a 
paternal  point  of  view,  or  an  instructing  point  of 
view  ;  they  regard  simply  the  obligations  cast  upon 
them  by  the  Inns  of  Court  as  so  many  obligations 
which  they  are  bound  to  fulfil,  or,  perhaps,  if  they 
can  to  evade,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  end  which 
they  wish  to  attain,  namely,  to  be  called  to  the  bar. 

1947.  In  other  universities,  I  suppose,  the  causes  of 
success  are  very  various ;  but  one  leading  cause  is  the 
power  which  the  teachers  have  of  getting  hold  of  the 
minds  and  affections  of  the  students  ? — Yes. 

1948.  Is  there  any  deficiency  in  that  respect  in  the 
Inns  of  Court  ? — There  is  a  total  absence  of  it.  The 
student  knows  nothing  of  any  one  except  the  lecturer, 
who  may  lecture  for  so  many  terms  on  constitutional 
law,  say,  and  who  sits  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  he 
at  the  other ;  and  to  whom  he  never  speaks. 

1949.  Another  cause  of  success  at  the  universities 
is  that  men  find  out  where  they  will  get  what  they 
want ;  and  I  suppose  from  what  you  say,  that  that  is 
not  the  case  at  the  Inns  of  Court  very  often  ? — There 
is  no  assistance  with  us  except  that  the  library  is  open 
to  the  students  ;  they  have  no  one  to  guide  them. 

1950.  I  do  not  like  to  ask  a  question  which  might 
involve  any  reflection  upon  any  individuals,  but  is  the 
manner  of  choice  of  professors  and  lecturers  such  as  to 
insure  their  being  the  men  who  could  get  hold  of  the 
minds  of  the  students  ?— I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not 
tell  you  that.  They  are  chosen  by  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education,  and  though  at  the  time  when  I  was 
law  officer  of  the  crown  together  with  Lord  Herschell 
we  were  members  of  the  council  ex  officio,  we  had  so 
much  to  do  that  we  could  not  attend  it,  and  I  do  not 
what  steps  are  taken  by  the  Council.  I  think  know 
that  the  result  is  that  the  lecturers  are  very  competent 
men  to  lecture,  so  far  as  I  know  them  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are,  I  think,  men  of  considerable  range  of  know- 
ledge.   I  do  not  speak  of  them  precisely  as  lecturers, 

C  c  3 
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4  Aug.  1888.    selected  are  persons  of  whom  you  might  he  well 

  assured   that  they  possess  full  knowledge   of  the 

subjects  on  which  they  lecture. 

1951.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  sub- 
"sidiary  system  to  lectures,  whether  the  lecturers  have 
conversations  with  the  students,  whether  there  is 
private  teaching  in  fact,  or,  I  will  not  call  them 
examinations,  but  any  weekly  exercises  or  other  ways 
of  testing  their  work  ?  —  There  is  nothing  of  a 
scholastic  order  that  I  know  of. 

1952.  So  that  there  is  simply  the  atttendance  of 
students  upon  thpso  lectures  when  they  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  attend,  and  there  is  nothing  to  work 
what  they  are  taught  into  them  by  any  kind  of  test  ? 
— There  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Their  note  books 
entirely  depend  upon  themselves ;  the  working  out  of 
their  knowledge,  they  can  do  as  they  like.  There  is 
no  communication  between  the  governing  body  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  the  students,  except  through  the 
mouths  of  the  lecturers. 

1953.  It  is  all  left  to  the  final  examination  ? — That 
is  so. 

1954.  Supposing  that  a  teaching  university  were 
established,  and  that  it  was  endeavoured  to  make  a 
good  school  of  law  in  it,  would  that,  do  you  think, 
have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the  Inns  of  Court, 
which  have  great  resources,  to  use  those  resources 
more  efficiently  in  those  directions  which  the  ex- 
perience of  having  a  university  might  point  out  ? — 
I  really  could  scarcely  answer  that  question.  I  think 
that  the  Inns  of  Court  are  very  slow  to  move,  and  I 
certainly  could  not  answer  the  question  at  this 
moment.  Many  of  the  benchers  feel  that  the  Inns 
of  Court  have  very  great  traditions,  and  I  think  that 
they  wish  to  maintain  the  Inns  of  Court,  with  a 
somewhat  natural  pride,  exclusively  within  them- 
selves. Whether  as  a  matter  of  competition  they 
would  be  moved  by  the  formation  of  outside  bodies 
as  distinguished  from  being  in  alliance  with  them,  I 
could  scarcely  say.  I  doubt  it.  You  might  appeal 
to  the  reason  of  men  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
many  of  the  benchers  do  take  an  active  interest  now 
personally  in  legal  education ;  but  I  doubt,  upon  the 
whole,  whether  the  fact  of  there  being  a  legal  univer- 
sity established  would  cause  the  Inns  of  Court  to  say, 
"  We  must  do  something  to  defend  ourselves."  They 
would  still  have  the  right  to  call  men  to  the  bar 

1955.  Among  the  proposals  which  have  been  made 
in  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  one.  I 
Ihink,  contemplated  the  association  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  of  various  bodies  external  to  it  in 
different  ways  ;  and,  amongst  others,  it  was  contem-' 
plated  that  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  should  be 
associated ;  and  my  impression  is  that,  if  associated, 
they  were  to  have  some  voice,  if  not  power,  in  deter- 
mining the  course  of  legal  instruction,  and  perhaps 
the  selection  of  examiners  for  it.  Do  you  think  that 
the  Inns  of  Court  would  be  willing  that  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education  should  assume  such  a  relation  to  a 
teaching  university  ? — Speaking  for  myself  personally, 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  its  extension,  but  1  much 
doubt  it  being  done.  I  think  that  there  would  be 
amongst  the  majority  of  the  benchers  of  all  the  Inns 
of  Court  a  jealousy  of  stepping  outside  the  Inns  of 
Court  themselves. 

1956.  I  suppose  that,  unavoidably,  the  power  in  the 
Inns  of  Court  gravitates  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
can  give  most  leisure  to  their  affairs  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule 
it  is  so.  There  are  exceptions,  and  some  of  the  more 
actively  engaged  of  us  take  an  interest  in  it ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  the  natural  result  that  the  men  who  have,  to 
use  a  common  phrase,  comparatively  little  to  do,  and 
who  spend  their  afternoons  in  the  Parliament  room 
and  discuss  matters  connected  with  the  inn,  will  know 
more  about  it  and  take  the  more  active  part  in  the 
administration  of  its  affairs. 

1957.  Perhaps  those  who  are  more  actively  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  law  might  be  more  sensible 


than  those  who  are  less  so  occupied  of  the  wants  of 
legal  education  ? — I  must  not  criticise  my  colleagues 
from  my  own  point  of  view  ;  but  that,  I  think,  is  a 
very  natural  tendency.  We  find  that  those  who  are 
slow  to  move  on  these  points  are  those  who  are  not  so 
actively  engaged  in  practice. 

1958.  Supposing  that  it  were  thought  inexpedient 
to  establish  a  distinct  university  with  a  degree  giving 
power  in  a  single  faculty  only,  would  it  not  still  be 
possible  for  the  four  Inns  of  Court  if  they  were 
associated  together  to  do  the  teaching,  and  practically 
their  certificate  or  that  of  their  examiners  would  have 
the  main  influence,  and,  if  they  were  connected  with 
a  university,  might  probably  very  much  control  the 
giving  of  degrees.  The  two  things  would  thus  be 
combined,  the  giving  of  degrees  would  in  that  case 
be  the  result  of  the  teaching  ? — Does  your  Lordship 
refer  to  degrees  of  a  general  character  ? 

1959.  I  refer  to  law  degrees  only,  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  law  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law. 
It  might  so  happen  that  it  would  be  the  view  of  the 
Commission  that,  so  far  as  the  medical  faculty  is 
concerned,  it  would  be  better  to  give  an  increased 
influence  in  the  present  University  of  London  to  the 
medical  colleges,  both  with  respect  to  examinations 
and  with  respect  to  determining  the  course  of 
study  on  which  those  examinations  are  to  take  place, 
by  a  proper  representation  upon  the  Senate,  or 
some  other  arrangement;  but  the  medical  schools 
would  still  be  the  places  in  which  the  medical 
teaching  was  given.  Might  not  an  analogous  system 
be  adapted  in  regard  to  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — 
Whether  it  might  with  advantage  be  adapted  is  a  fact 
upon  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  "  yes ;  "  but 
whether  the  Inns  of  Court  would  agree  to  it  I  very 
much  doubt.  I  feel  that  we  are  met  with  a  conserva- 
tive feeling,  I  use  the  word  in  no  objectionable  sense, 
existing  at  the  Inns  of  Court  to  retain  everything  in 
their  own  hands. 

1960.  (Sir  James  Hannen.)  Supposing  that  the 
aualogy  of  the  medical  profession  were  followed  a 
little  further.  At  present  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  together  confer  the  right  to  prac- 
tise, but  a  medical  degree  of  one  of  the  universities 
also  confers  the  right  to  practise  ;  supposing  that  the 
legal  degree  of  one  of  the  universities  were  allowed 
to  carry  with  it  the  right  to  practise,  that  would  have 
a  very  prejudicial  effect  on  the  Inns  of  Court,  would 
it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  it  would  have  a  pre- 
judicial effect  upon  our  profession.  The  Inns  of 
Court  have  not  admitted  men  to  practise  at  the  bar 
solely  on  account  of  the  possession  of  a  degree  ;  they 
have  inquired  what  they  have  been  doing  for  a  certain 
time,  whether  they  have  been  practising  as  solicitors, 
or  what  their  com  se  has  been  ;  and  they  look  to  their 
conduct.  They  do  not  call  men  to  the  bar  unless 
they  feel  that  they  are  fit  men  to  be  called. 

1961.  Those  restrictions  might  be  continued,  leaving 
the  academical  degree  to  be  the  qualification  to  prac- 
tise ? — It  would  be  a  mere  question  then  of  how  that 
degree  has  been  obtained.  If  you  think  that  before  a 
person  is  admitted  to  become  a  member  of  the  bar 
there  ought  to  be  some  test  of  his  legal  knowledge 
and  his  fitness  to  take  charge  of  the  interests  of  clients, 
it  would  be  a  question  whether  you  could  say  that  a 
degree  was  sufficient  proof  that  he  has  that  qualifica- 
tion. I  should  like  to  know  how  a  degree  has  been 
obtained  ;  if  it  were  merely  by  examination  in  theore- 
tical law,  I  should  say  that  it  was  not  a  sufficient 
qualification. 

1962.  Supposing  that  the  judges,  I  take  the  judicial 
body,  because  they  have  a  certain  control  over  the 
Inns  of  Court,  were  satisfied  that  a  course  of  educa- 
tion at  one  of  the  universities  was  sufficii  nt,  and  that 
other  safeguards  existed  against  unfit  persons  being 
admitted,  why  should  not  a  legal  degree  qualify  a  man 
to  practise  the  law  in  the  same  way  as  a  medical 
degree  qualifies  a  man  to  practise  in  medicine  ? — 
Assuming,  as  I  do,  that  the  judges  are  as  good  or 
better  judges  of  what  is  the  test  of  a  man's  efficiency 
as  the  benchers  of  Inns  of  Court,  I  do  not  think  that 
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there  would  be  any  reason  against  their  acting  instead 
of  the  Inns  of  Court.  But  that  is  only  placing  upon 
one  set  of  men  instead  of  upon  another  set  of  men 
the  duty  of  deciding  what  standard  is  sufficient. 

196S.  I  ask  the  question  from  this  point  of  view: 
if  the  Inns  of  Court  did  not  show  willingness  to  take 
part  in  a  modification  of  the  existing  University  of 
London,  or  in  the  establishment  of  another  university 
in  London,  it  might  appear  that  there  would  be  a 
danger  in  the  future  for  their  existence,  namely,  that 
which  I  have  suggested,  that  an  academical  degree  in 
law  might  be  admitted  to  be  a  sufficient  qualification 
to  practise  at  the  bar  ? — I  am  afraid  that  there  is  a 
danger  to  all  institutions  in  the  future  ;  but  I  suppose 
that  such  danger  can  only  be  effected  by  the  Legisla- 
ture saying  "We  will  deprive  you  of  the  power  to  call 
"  to  the  bar  if  you  do  not  yield,"  I  do  not  think  that 
the  danger  would  come  from  competition  with  the 
public. 

1964.  I  was  not  suggesting  that  the  Legislature 
should  take  away  the  power,  but  that  other  bodies 
should  be  allowed  to  give  a  legal  qualification  in  the 
same  way  as  the  universities  now  give  a  medical 
qualification,  although  the  London  colleges  have  the 
power  of  giving  a  license  ? — I  must  say  that  I  am 
afraid  I  am  speaking  with  a  bias.  My  inclination  is 
to  set  our  own  house  in  order  in  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  I  think  that  we  are  the  most  fitting  body  to  deal 
with  legal  education  and  calls  to  the  bar  ;  I  will  say 
first  with  calls  to  the  bar,  and,  therefore,  with  the 
obligation  of  seeing  to  the  fitness  by  education.  I 
should  myself  be  sorry  to  see  an  outside  body  entrusted 
with  the  power. 

1965.  (Chairman.)  Then  I  understand  that  the 
Inns  of  Court  practically  wish  to  retain  entire  control 
over  their  own  affairs.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
suggest,  even  for  consideration,  anything  that  would 
take  that  control  out  of  their  hands  and  give  it  to  a 
university.  What  I  suggested  was  that,  so  far  as 
degrees  were  concerned,  if  the  Inns  of  Court  were 
willing  to  give  the  instruction,  there  might  seem  to  be 
no  reason  why  a  degree  should  not  be  given  by  a  uni- 
versity, the  Inns  of  Court  contributing  largely  to  the 
course  of  the  examination,  and  even  to  the  conduct  of 
it  ? — So  I  understood  Sir  James  Hannen  to  put  the 
poiut.  I  may  say  that,  if  I  could,  I  would  keep  the 
power  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  that  is,  supposing  the 
Inns  of  Court  to  be  acting  somewhat  differently  from 
what  tbey  are  now.  I  think  that  they  would  naturally 
object  to  the  course  which  you  have  just  mentioned ; 
they  would  say  that  you  were  taking  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  them,  that  the  governing  body  of  the  uni- 
versity would  not  be  composed  of  the  benchers  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  that  you  were,  therefore,  making 
them  pay  in  order  that  there  should  pass  away  from 
them  the  power  which  they  now  have. 

1966.  Supposing  that  it  was  not  part  of  the  pro- 
posal to  interfere  with  them  at  all,  leaving  it  to  them 
to  do  the  best  they  can  ;  what  I  want  to  know  is 
whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to  their  co- 
operating with  the  universitv,  having  certain  repre- 
sentation on  its  Seuate,  and  having  certain  direct 
influence  in  settling  the  course  of  legal  education  for 
legal  degrees,  and,  perhaps,  even  in  contributing  to 
nominate  the  examiners,  the  principle  being  to  keep 
the  academical  degrees  separate  from  the  license  to 
practise,  that  is,  the  call  to  the  bar  ? — I  think  I 
answered  the  question  before  pretty  nearly.  My  own 
view  personally  would  be  that  advantages  might  be 
derived  from  that  system,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
certain  that  great  opposition  would  be  felt  to  it  by  the 
bulk  of  the  benchers  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  I  can 
see  the  very  natural  source  from  which  that  opposition 
would  spring. 

1967.  That  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  Inns  of 
Court,  when  they  were  invited  by  us  to  send  repre- 
sentatives here  to  help  us,  as  you  have  been  doing  to- 
day, did  not  generally  respond  to  that  invitation  ;  they 


were  a  little  afraid,  perhaps,  that  something  might  be     Right  Hon. 
suggested  that  would  compromise  their  interests? —  Sir  H.James, 
There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  amongst  the  benchers  of     vu>  m.tr. 
the  Inns  of  Court  to  maintain  things  as  they  have    4  ,ylllT  j88g 

been  in  the  past.    Personally  I  think  that  that  feeliny   1'  ' 

has  been  carried  too  far ;  but  it  develops  in  most  pro- 
positions that  are  made  to  it,  as,  for  example,  the  pro- 
position to  call  colonial  barristers  ad  eundem.  When- 
ever such  a  proposition  is  made  we  find  a  dead  weight  of 
opposition  from  the  benchers  of  different  inns  founded 
upon  that  feeling. 

1968.  (Dr.  Ball.)  We  are  only  concerned  with  a 
London  University,  either  the  present  or  a  new  one. 
If  we  were  to  create,  either  in  the  present  or  a  new 
university,  an  absolutely  perfect  law  school,  would  not 
the  effect  be  that  everyone  going  to  the  English  bar 
would  go  through  that  school  ? — I  think  that  some 
young  men  would  still  continue  to  go  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, great  associations  would  still  lead  them  there  ; 
and  you  could  not  expect  them  to  go  through  another 
university  after  going  through  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
for  the  purpose  of  law  alone. 

1969.  Would  not  these  men  have  an  advantage 
which  they  would  not  have  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
by  avoiding  any  examinations  with  you,  and  being 
qualified  solely  out  of  their  own  university  ? — That 
would  be  a  great  advantage. 

1970.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  to  the  bar  to  draw  its 
members  from  every  source  ? — Certainly.  It  is  be- 
cause that  proposition  has  been  put  to  me  as  a  great 
advantage  that  I  have  been  wishing  to  see  the  Inns  of 
Court  do  exactly  what  you  suggest.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  from  what  source  its  members  should  be 
drawn. 

1971.  Taking  the  whole  kingdom  into  account, 
if  you  mean  to  leave  open  the  English  bar  to 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  it  not  obvious  that 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  the  body  which 
should  call  to  the  bar,  a  totally  sufficient  body,  not 
intermeddling  with  anything  else,  but  insisting  upon 
its  own  qualification  for  the  profession  ? — I  understand 
you  to  be  speaking  of  those  who  are  to  have  the  power 
of  calling  to  the  bar,  either  the  present  or  some  substi- 
tuted body.  I  should  look  with  great  jealousy  upon 
any  new  body  calling  to  the  bar. 

1972.  I  am  asking  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
for  the  Inns  of  Court  to  retain  the  power  exclusively 
for  themselves  than  to  take  men  from  every  university, 
expecting  them  to  bring  the  legal  part  of  their  qualifi- 
cation with  them  ? — I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  Inns 
of  Court  take  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  main- 
taining a  university  so  that  they  should  do  what  you 
put,  namely,  have  a  full  and  complete  opportunity  of 
knowing  whether  a  student  is  fit  to  be  called  or  not. 

1973.  If  we  were  to  establish  a  university  with 
a  perfect  school  of  law  in  London,  would  not  that 
school  and  that  university  preponderate  altogether 
in  the  members  of  the  bar  ;  and  is  that  advisable  ? — 
If  it  is  to  be  a  school  in  London  connected  with  the 
Inns  of  Court,  I  should  say  yes. 

1974.  I  am  speaking  of  a  new  university? — If  you 
put  that  university  in  London,  I  see  an  advantage,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  of  maintaining  a  law  school  or 
university  to  which  everyone  could  come. 

1975.  Would  you  keep  up  your  staff  and  establish- 
ment at  the  Inns  of  Court  if  the  great  mass  of  the 
members  of  the  bar  came  from  the  University  of 
London  ? — If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  think  we  are 
rather  at  cross  purposes.  My  idea  is  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  shall  be  staffed,  so  that  they  shall  become  the 
most  fitting  school  of  law.  If  that  is  the  feeling, 
what  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  another  school 
of  law  outside  the  Inns  of  Court  is  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  judge ;  but  from  some  source  or  other 
I  think  that  we  ought  to  get  a  different  mode  of  legal 
instruction  than  we  have  now. 

C  c  4 
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1976.  {Chairman.)  You  appear  as  representing 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  I  believe  ? — I  do. 

1977.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  us  the 
views  which  you  wish  to  place  before  the  Com- 
mission ? — I  am  desired  by  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries to  attend  before  the  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  stating  the  view  of  the  Society  that  the  pro- 
posal to  confer  upon  the  combined  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees  upon  their  licentiates  would  be  a  very 
serious  interference  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  as  given  to  them  by 
prescription  and  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  society 
request  me  to  say  that,  while  the  general  question 
is  one  on  which  they  do  not  desire  here  to  offer  an 
opinion,  what  they  do  earnestly  wish  to  represent  to 
the  Commission  is  that  their  licentiates,  in  respect  of 
obtaining  medical  degrees,  should  have  precisely  the 
same  privileges  as  any  which  may  be  granted  to 
licentiates  of  the  two  royal  colleges.  In  the  earliest 
ages  of  which  we  have  any  record,  I  presume  that  the 
practitioners  in  medicine  were  the  Druids  and  after- 
wards the  clergy ;  but  as  soon  as  the  profession 
became  at  all  differentiated  from  that  of  the  clergy, 
the  apothecary  is  the  first  person  of  whom  we  hear. 
Richard,  the  son  of  Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  was 
called  not  the  physician  but  the  apothecary  to  King 
Henry  II.  and  the  two  succeeding  monarchs,  was 
afterwards  created  Bishop  of  London,  an  illustration 
of  the  fusion  of  the  two  professions.  In  1345, 
Coursus  de  Gangeland,  called  an  apothecary  of  Lon- 
don, serving  about  the  person  of  King  Edward  III., 
received  a  pension  of  sixpence  a  day  as  a  reward  for 
his  attendance  on  the  king  during  a  serious  illness 
which  he  had  in  Scotland.  Henry  VIII.  gave  forty 
marks  a  year  to  John  Soda,  apothecary,  as  a  medical 
attendant  on  the  Princess  Mary ;  so  that  we  have 
here  indications  of  the  position  of  an  English  apothe- 
cary as  one  whose  calling  for  200  years  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
maintained  itself,  and  continued  to  do  so  as  that  of  a 
man  who  might  be  engaged  by  kings  in  the  practice 
of  the  healing  art.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  College  of  Physicians  was 
incorporated,  and  it  forthwith  engaged  in  a  sort  of 
conflict  with  of  Apothecaries,  endeavouring  more 
or  less  to  suppress  them  and  to  interfere  with 
their  privileges.  The  contest  between  the  two 
bodies  was  carried  on  with  varying  success  for 
many  years.  At  one  period  the  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  invaded  the  province  of 
the  apothecaries  so  far  as  to  practise  pharmacy  ex- 
tensively ;  and  I  have  here,  as  an  illustration  of  that, 
an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  "  Postman  " 
on  the  10th  of  January,  in  the  year  1700.  "  At  the 
"  '  Angel  and  Crown,'  in  Basing  Lane,  near  Bow 
"  Lane,  lives  J.  Peckey,  a  graduate  in  the  University 
u  of  Oxford,  and  of  many  years  standing  in  the  College 
"  of  Physicians,  London,  where  all  sick  people  that 
"  come  to  him  may  have  for  sixpence  a  faithful 
"  account  of  their  diseases,  and  plain  directions  for 
t:  diet  and  other  things  they  can  prepare  themselves, 
"  and  such  as  have  occasion  for  medicines  may  have 
"  them  of  him  at  reasonable  rates,  without  paying 
"  anything  for  advice  ;  and  he  will  visit  any  sick 
"  person  in  London  or  the  liberties  thereof,  in  the 
"  dajtime,  for  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  any- 
"  where  else  within  the  bills  of  mortality  for  five 
"  shillings."  Before  that  time  the  Apothecaries, 
in  the  year  1615,  had  obtained  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion from  King  James  I.,  at  the  intercession  of  his 
apothecary,  Gideon  de  Laune,  and  thus  became  a 
"  Society." 

The  conflict  between  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  as  to  the  right  of 
members  of  the  Society  to  practise  medicine,  was 
finally  decided  in  the  year  1704,  in  an  appeal 
from  (lie  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  case  of  Seal  v.  Rose.    By  the  decision 


of  the  House  of  Lords  the  duty  of  apothecaries 
was  declared  to  be  not  only  the  dispensing  of  medi- 
cines, but  also  the  ordering  of  them  for  the  treatment 
of  disease.  We  come  down  now  to  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  when  the  College  of  Physicians  con- 
sisted of  about  400  membera,  who  were  manifestly 
inadequate  from  their  number  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  when  a  great 
need  of  general  practitioners  was  very  widely  felt, 
and  when  that  need  was  very  badly  supplied.  Public 
opinion  rightly  demanded  that  some  better  provision 
than  any  which  then  existed  should  be  made  for  the 
education  and  licansing  of  general  practitioners  ;  and 
the  College  of  Physicians  having  declined  to  undertake 
the  responsibility,  it  was  undertaken  by  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  and  the  necessary  powers  were  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1815.  From  that  time,  and  until  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1858,  all  the  general  practitioners  in  England 
were  licentiates  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  The 
society  left  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  the  supervision 
of  the  surgical  education  and  attainments  of  practi- 
tioners, and  they  took  upon  themselves  the  super- 
vision of  the  medical  side  of  those  attainments. 

1978.  ( Dr.  Ball.)  Was  that  by  their  own  reso- 
lution or  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — It  was  by  the  Act 
of  1815.  The  Society  of  Apothecaries  did  not  receive 
any  power  in  their  Act  to  examine  or  to  control  educa- 
tion in  surgery,  but  only  in  medicine.  Therefore  the 
double  qualification  was  that  commonly  taken  by  the 
general  practitioners  all  over  the  country.  In  1858,  for 
the  first  time,  the  degrees  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
licensing  bodies  enabled  men  to  practise  legally  in 
England  ;  and,  therefore,  as  medical  students  could  by 
going  to  Scotland  or  Ireland  pass  a  medical  examina- 
tion of  about  the  same  calibre  as  that  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  and,  by  so  doing,  could  obtain  the 
title  of  doctor  and  also  the  right  to  practise  in 
England,  a  very  large  number  of  men  deserted  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  and  went  to  Scotland  or 
Ireland  to  obtain  their  qualifications ;  having  been 
educated  in  London  they  went  to  Aberdeen  or  St. 
Andrews  or  to  Ireland  to  get  a  qualification  which 
gave  them  the  title  of  doctor.  Soon  afterwards  the 
College  of  Physicians  determined  to  undertake  the 
licensing  of  general  practitioners,  and  to  do,  in  effect 
(besides  making  members  and  fellows),  that  which 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  were  doing,  namely,  to 
make  licentiates  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  undertook  the 
medical  side  of  the  examination  of  general  practi- 
tioners as  well  as  of  physicians.  The  College  of 
Physicians  has  now  been  doing  this  for  25  years, 
and  with  a  result  which  is  quite  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  extent  to  which  medical  degrees 
for  general  practice  in  England  have  been  given 
by  the  Scottish  and  Irish  bodies.  On  the  9th  of 
July  1884,  being  a  member  of  a  deputation  from 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  to  Mr.  Mundella,  then 
Vice-president  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, I  wished  to  illustrate  the  actual  position  of 
the  society  as  a  licensing  body,  and  the  manner 
and  extent  in  which  this  position  had  been  affected 
by  the  Medical  Act  of  1858.  For  the  purpose  (of  this 
illustration,  I  selected  the  town  of  Nottingham,  partly 
because  the  inhabitants  and  local  circumstances  were 
well  known  both  to  Mr.  Mundella  and  to  myself, 
and  partly  because  it  was  a  typical  English  town, 
large  enough  to  afford  a  fair  picture  of  the  medical 
profession.  It  has  a  population  of  about  200,000, 
is  the  seat  of  important  manufactures,  is  surrounded 
by  a  wealthy  country  neighbourhood,  and  contains 
a  countv  hospital,  a  large  workhouse  infirmary,  a 
large  dispensary,  and  other  medical  charities.  Taking 
as  my  starting  point  the  "  Medical  Directory,"  for  1859, 
I  found  that  there  were  then  50  practitioners  in  Notting- 
ham, of  whom  36  were  licentiates  of  the  Society  of  Apo- 
thecaries and  14  were  not.  Of  the  14  who  were  not 
licentiates  ;  one  was  iu  practice  prior  to  1815;  five,  in- 
cluding one  dentist,  had  only  surgical  qualifications 
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there  were  seven  who  were  physicians,  and  one 
gentleman  had  only  an  Irish  qualification.  Among 
the  licentiates  of  the  society  were  the  leading  practi- 
tioners of  the  town  and  county  both  in  medicine  and 
surgery.  I  was  able  to  quote  to  Mr.  Mundella  the 
names,  among  many  others,  of  Dr.,  now  Sir  Tindal 
Kobertson  (then  physician  to  the  hospital  and  now 
M.P.  for  Brighton),  of  three  surgeons  to  the  hospital, 
Messrs.  Booth  Eddison,  Massey,  and  Joseph  Thomp- 
son, of  Drs.  tiff  and  Wilson,  of  Messrs.  Hine, 
H.  Taylor,  &c. 

1979.  Could  those  apothecaries  practise  precisely 
in  the  same  way  as  persons  licensed  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  ? — Yes.  Passing  over  a  period 
of  25  years,  and  taking  the  directory  for  1884,  I 
found  that  it  gave  the  names  of  82  practitioners  in 
Nottingham,  of  whom  39  held  the  licence  of  the 
society.  26  held  it  in  conjunction  with  other  English 
qualifications,  and  13  in  conjunction  with  Scotch 
qualifications,  and  the  difference,  the  number  of  men 
who  were  in  general  practice  without  being  licentiates 
of  the  society,  was  almost  entirely  made  up  by  the 
holders  of  Scotch  qualifications,  no  less  than  24 
having  none  other  than  Scotch.  Of  the  remaining 
19,  the  license  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  with  an  English  surgical  diploma,  was  held 
by  three  gentlemen  ;  and  the  medical  degree  of  the 
London  University,  with  an  English  surgical  qualifi- 
cation, was  held  by  two  gentlemen,  so  that  there  were 
only  five  in  whom  the  license  of  the  society  had  been 
superseded  by  another  English  qualification.  There 
were  five  gentlemen  holding  Scotch  medical  qualifica- 
tions with  English  surgical,  three  with  Irish  medical 
and  Scotch  surgical,  two  who  were  physicians  only, 
two  who  were  surgeons  only,  one  with  an  Irish 
medical  and  an  English  surgical  qualification,  and 
there  was  one  who  had  been  educated  in  Ireland,  and 
who  possessed.  English  and  Scotch  qualifications  in 
medicine  and  surgery  and  a  Dublin  qualification  in 
midwifery.  Omitting  the  two  physicians  and  the  two 
surgeons,  and  speaking  only  of  the  78  general 
practitioners,  one  half  of  them  had  obtained  the 
license  of  the  society.  I  have  since  carried  this 
inquiry  to  the  year  1887,  taking  my  materials  from 
the  "  Medical  Directory "  for  that  year.  There 
were  then  in  Nottingham  92  practitioners,  and,  from 
inquiries,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  48  of  them 
had  settled  in  the  town  since  1880.  Of  the  92,  53, 
or  57*6  per  cent.,  are  fellows  or  members  of  the 
English  College  of  Surgeons ;  42,  or  45-65  per  cent., 
are  licentiates  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries;  18,  or 
19'6  per  cent.,  are  licentiates  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  Edinburgh ;  15,  or  16"3  per  cent.,  are 
fellows  or  licentiates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh  •  12,  or  13  per  cent.,  are  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  8,  or  8-6  per  cent., 
are  licentiates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London ;  8  are  licentiates  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow ;  5,  or  5-4  per  cent.,  are 
members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  ; 
and  the  same  number  are  graduates  of  the  University 
of  London,  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  ;  4,  or  4-32  per  cent.,  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  Queen's  University  of  Ireland  ;  3,  or  3'25  per 
cent.,  are  graduates  of  the  University  of  Durham,  and 
the  same  number  are  licentiates  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall  of  Dublin;  2,  or  2-16  percent.,  are  graduates 
of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  2  are  graduates 
of  Cambridge,  and  two  are  licentiates  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland.  One  gentleman  is  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
and  one  is  a  doctor  of  medicine  of  King's  College, 
Aberdeen.  It  appears  from  the  foregoing  figures 
that  before  the  Act  of  1858  had  opened  English 
practice  to  the  holders  of  Scotch  and  Irish  qualifica- 
tions, licentiates  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  made 
up  72  percent,  of  the  total  number  of  practitioners  in 
Nottingham.  After  the  lapse  of  28  years,  the  actual 
number  of  the  licentiates  has  increased  from  36  to  42, 
but  their  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  practi- 
tioners has  fallen  to  45-65  per  cent.  On  the  other 
i  54490. 


hand,  among  the  92  practitioners  now  in  the  town,  Mr 
there  are  28  who  hold  none  but  Scotch  or  Irish  quali-  R-  Cc 
fications,  and  it  is  by  these,  and  not  by  licentiates  of    4  ^~  ~ 

the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  that  the  licentiates   

of  the  society  have  been  to  some  extent  displaced. 
The  28  in  question  form  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  and  this,  added  to  the  45  per  cent,  of  licen- 
tiates, makes  75  per  cent.  The  licentiates  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  are  only  eight 
in  number,  against  18  licentiates  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
while  to  add  that,  of  the  42  licentiates  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  25  combine  the  license  with  other 
English  qualifications,  and  16  with  Scotch  or  Iriiih 
qualifications  ;  and  that  I  found  19  licentiates  of  the 
society  among  the  48  practitioners  who  are  reported 
to  me  as  having  settled  in  the  town  since  1880.  I 
infer  from  this  that  the  license  of  the  society  is  not 
falling  out  of  favour  among  the  young  Englishmen  who 
are  entering  the  profession,  and  who  seem  to  hold  it 
in  about  the  same  proportion  as  their  seniors.  The 
Society  therefore  represents  a  very  important,  interest 
in  the  English  medical  profession  ;  and  one  which  the 
petition  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  if  it  were  now  granted,  would  displace. 

1980.  How  do  the  medical  colleges  want  to  displace 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ? — They  want  to  be  able 
to  give  to  their  licentiates  the  title  of  doctor,  which 
they  do  not  propose  to  give  to  the  licentiates  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  ;  therefore  they  would  get  a 
very  decided  advantage  over  us.  By  the  Medical  Act 
of  1886  the  General  Medical  Council,  of  wbich  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  a  member,  was  empowered,  when- 
ever any  licencing  body  was  not  entitled  to  give  a  com- 
plete qualification  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery, 
to  appoint  to  that  body  any  necessary  assistant  examiners 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  its  powers ;  and  as  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  have  combined, 
and,  as  they  have  refused  to  take  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries into  that  combination,  the  General  Medical 
Council  have  appointed  assistant  examiners  in  surgery 
to  enable  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  to  give  a  complete 
qualification.  The  General  Medical  Council  made 
that  appointment,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  temporary 
measure  for  12  months,  and  last  session,  last  May. 
they  confirmed  it  as  a  permanent  arrangement ;  so 
that  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1886 
the  licentiates  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  now  pass 
a  complete  examination  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  mid- 
wifery, and  the  license  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
is  in  all  respects,  educational  and  legal,  precisely  on  a 
par  with  the  license  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  in  combination ;  between  the 
two  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  at  all.  The 
students  who  present  themselves  for  both  are  educated 
at  the  same  medical  schools  and  pass  through  the 
same  curricula ;  and  the  royal  colleges  and  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  stand  in  precisely  the  same 
relation  to  the  General  Medical  Council,  which  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  that  their 
examinations  afford  an  adequate  test  of  knowledge  for 
the  protection  of  the  public.  The  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  would  be  unable  to  raise  the  standard 
required  of  its  licentiates  in  such  a  way  as  to  convert 
them  into  a  superior  class,  because  they  could  not  do  so 
without  interfering  with  the  claims  of  their  mem- 
bers, whom  they  license  to  practise  as  physicians.  If 
they  were  to  raise  the  standard  for  the  general  practi- 
tioner, the  general  practitioner  would  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  member  who  is  a  physician  ;  therefore, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  competition  would  render  it 
necessary  to  keep  down  the  mere  qualifying  examina- 
tion for  so  great  a  number  at  a  lower  standard,  the 
examinations  of  the  two  bodies  must  remain  practi- 
cally always  the  same.  The  Society  of  Apothecaries 
have  also  this  point  to  urge  :  that  they  have 
lately  undertaken  the  very  important  task  of 
examining  women  for  a  medical  qualification,  enabling 
women  to  obtain  this  without  going  to  Ireland,  as 
they  have  hitherto  had  to  do,  for  the  purpose.  It 
has  been  a  great  grievance  to  the  London  School  of 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  A  UNIVERSITY  FOR  LONDON  : 


Mr.  Medicine  for  Women  that  the  students  had  to  go 
R  B.  Carter.    t0  Ireland  in  order  to  obtain  a  qualification.  The 

  Society  of  Apothecaries  is  now  giving  that  qualifi- 

4  Aug.  1888.  cation>  In  Ireland  there  were  licensing  bodies  that 
did  examine  womeu  ami  granted  qualifications,  but  in 
London  there  were  none,  until  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries undertook  to  do  it.  The  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries, therefore,  feel  thai  any  privilege  which  is 
conferred,  in  the  shape  of  titles,  upon  the  licentiates 
of  the  joint  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
should  be  conferred  also  upon  their  licentiates,  and  1 
venture  to  lay  before  the  Commission,  in  my  imperfect 
way,  their  claim,  founded  upon  long  prescription, 
upon  Acts  of  Parliament,  aud  upon  the  fact  that 
their  licentiates  represent  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
the  medical  practitioners  i:i  this  country. 

1981 .  Do  any  of  the  apothecaries  in  England  take  a 
degree  in  a  university  ? — A  great  many  of  them  do. 
1  have  here  a  list  of  the  examiners  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries.  It  will  be  found  that  these  gentlemen 
are  all,  or  nearly  all,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  many  of  them  licentiates,  nearly  all  of 
them  doctors  of  medicine  of  the  Universities  of 
London,  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  fellows  of  the  Royal 
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College  of  Surgeons,  or  fellows  or  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  The  Assistant  Exami- 
ners appointed  by  the  General  Medical  Council,  and 
who  examine  in  surgery  and  anatomy,  are  five  in  num- 
ber ;  namely,  *Andrew  Clark,  F.R.C.S.;  *W.  Adams 
Frost,  F.R.C.S.;  W.  Arbuthuot  Lane,  M.B.  Loud., 
B.S.,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.;  *G.  H.  Makins,  F.R.C.S.:  *W.  J. 
Walsham,  M.B.,  CM.,  F.R.C.S.  The  following  gentle- 
men have  been  appointed  by  the  society  as  examiners 
for  the  ensuing  year  : — *Henry  Bullock,  F.R.C.S. ;  B. 
Radcliffe  Crocker,  M.D.,  B.S.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P. ;  *Wil- 
liam  Duncar.  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond.  ;  *F.  de  Havil- 
land  Hall,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.;  *Robert  James 
Lee,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  ;  *A.  H.  N.  Lewers, 
M.D.Lond.,  M.R.C.P.  ;  William  Robert  Smith,  M.D., 
D.Sc,  F.R.S.KcLj  *John  Sherwood  Stocker,  JV1.D 
Lond.,  M.R.C.P.,  chairman  of  the  court  of  examiners  ; 
*John  Charles  Thorowgood,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P. ; 
Francis  Warner,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  Dr.  Klein, 
F.R.S.,  has  been  appointed  the  society's  examiner  in 
physiology  for  the  ensuing  year.  Dr.  Charles  Alfred 
Hebbert  has  been  appointed  assistant  examiner  by  the 
society  for  the  ensuing  year.  Those  marked  *  are 
members  of  the  court  of  examiners. 

withdrew. 


Mr. 
B.  Carter, 


Statement  received  from  Mr.  R.  Brudenell  Carter  subsequently  to  his  giving  evidence. 


Since  giving  the  foregoing  evidence,  my  attention 
has  been  directed  to  statements  touching  the  "Apothe- 
caries Company,"  made  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  at  the 
close  of  his  answer,  No.  765,  and  I  crave  permission 
to  point  out  that  these  statements  are  inaccurate  as 
matters  of  fact.  Sir  Andrew  asserts  that  the 
"  Apothecaries  Company,"  by  which  I  presume  he 
means  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  constitutes  "a 
very  sad  exception  "  to  the  "  close  and  complete  al- 
liance "  which  elsewhere  exists  "  between  pupil  and 
"  teacher,  between  the  teachers  and  the  "corporations, 
»  and  between  those  corporations  and  the  whole  of 
"  the  medical  body  in  England."  I  wish  to  explain 
that  the  alliance  in  question,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
precisely  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  as  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  or  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Out 
of  the  17  examiners  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
no  less  than  12  are  physicians  or  surgeons  to  one  or 
other  of  the  great  general  hospitals  of  London,  and 
teachers  in  the  medical  schools  attached  to  them. 
Two  of  these  12  are  among  Sir  Andrew  Clark's  own 
colleagues  at  the  London  Hospital.  Of  the  remaining 
five,  two  are  attached  to  important  special  hospitals, 
and  only  three,  one  of  whom  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  a  physiologist  of  European  reputation, 
hold  no  hospital  appointment.  Sir  Andrew  proceeds 
to  describe  the  "  Apothecaries  Company  "  as  "  a  trad- 
"  ing  company  granting  licecnes  to  practice,"  and 
this  description  is  entirely  inaccurate.  The  Society 
of  Apothecaries  is,  and  always  has  been,  an  association 
of  medical  practitioners,  as  much  so  as  either  of  the  two 


royal  colleges ;  but,  in  1623,  some  members  of  the 
society  combined  to  form  a  dispensary,  under  in- 
spection, for  the  sake  of  obtaining,  for  their  own  use 
only,  pure  and  honest  drugs.  Half  a  century  later,  a 
subscription  among  members  added  a  laboratory  for 
the  supply  of  chemicals  used  by  themselves  in  their 
own  practices.  The  credit  of  their  preparations  caused 
others  to  apply  to  these  gentlemen  for  leave  to  pur- 
chase of  them  ;  and  this  leave,  at  first  refused,  was 
ultimately  conceded,  a  few  years  before  the  date  of 
the  establishment  of  the  dispensary  at  the  Physicians' 
College.  A  drug  trade  was  thus  commenced,  not  by 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  but  by  some  of  its 
members  at  its  hall,  and  their  subscriptions  and  profits 
were  their  own  private  concern,  paid  to  and  taken  from 
what  they  termed  "  general  stock."  In  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  much  difficulty  having 
been  found  in  procuring  pure  drugs  for  the  British 
Navy,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral, persuaded  the  Society  to  undertake  the  supply. 
They  then  opened  a  separate  commercial  establish- 
ment, under  the  title  of  the  Navy  Stock,  in  which  it 
was  optioual  with  any  member  to  take  shares.  After 
a  time,  these  two  stocks  were  joined  as  a  common 
interest,  and  became  what  is  now  known  as  the  United 
Stock  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  It  is  a  distinct 
commercial  enterprise,  carried  on,  not  by  the  Society, 
but  by  members  of  the  Society,  at  its  hall,  and  under 
its  sanction.  It  has  its  own  separate  officers  and 
committees,  by  whom,  not  by  the  master  and  wardens 
of  the  society,  its  accounts  are  audited  and  its  affairs 
controlled. 


.1/, 


R.  Quain, 
M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 


Mr.  Richard  Quain,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  examined. 


1982.  (  Chairman.)  I  understand  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  London  that  it  is  desired 
that  something  may  be  said  to  us  founded  upon  certain 
passages  in  the  evidence  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark? — I 
have  been  asked  by  the  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor 
at  a  very  short  notice  to  take  the  place  of  Sir  William 
Jenner  for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
Commission  I  will  offer  some  observations  on  that 
evidence,  or  any  point  whicii  may  be  thought  desirable. 
I  have  marked'  passages  which  have  surprised  myself 
and  others,  and  1  feel  conlident  that  Sir  A.  Clark  will 
be  glad  when  wrong  to  be  set  right.  In  the  course  of  his 
answer  to  question  779  he  said  :  "There  are  a  great 
"  many  reasons  why  we  do  not  go  to  the  University  of 
"  London,  but  there  are  three  which  lodge  themselves 
"  in  my  mini!  as  sufficient  reasons  for  the  mass  of 


"  students  not  going  and  not  being  able  to  go  to  the 

"  University  of  Loudou.     The  first  reason  is  the 
duration  of  the  term  of  study  that  is  required  for 

"  the  degree  in  medicine  in  the  University  of  London. 

"  Students  who  are  entering  life  for  the  purpose  of 

"  becoming  doctors  are  not  usually  wealthy  persons, 

"  and  the  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  their  studies 

"  is  desired  to  be  as  short  as  practicable,  consistent 

"  with  a  sufficient  education  to  justify  their  being 

"  permitted    to    practise  medicine.    The   degree  of 

"  doctor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  London,  if 

"  my  recollection  is   not  betraying  me,  cannot  be 

"  taken  under  from  six  to  ten  years'  study.    That  is  a 

li  length  of  time  that  it  is  possible  for  only  a  small 

"  proportion  of  those  who  go  up  to  expend  upon  at- 

"  taming  the  degree."    The  actual  period  required 
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for  obtaining  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine,  which 
is  a  full  qualification  to  practise,  is  four  years  from  the 
passing  of  the  preliminary  scientific  examination,  and 
a  candidate  placed  in  the  first  class  can  pass  and  obtain 
the  degree  of'  doctor  of  medicine  in  one  year  after  that ; 
so  that  the  M.D.  degree  can  be  obtained  in  five  years 
from  the   commencement  of  professional  study.  A 
person  who  takes  six  or  ten  years  has  his  own  reasons 
for  the  delay.    In  the  next  answer  Sir  Andrew  Clark 
said  :  "  Of  those  who  enter  at  the  matriculation  exa- 
"  mination,  not  more,  I  think,  than  1 0  or  12  per  cent,  at 
"  last,  emerge  as  doctors  of  medicine  from  that  uniyer- 
"  sity."    Some  men  matriculate  with  no  intention  of 
going  up  for  degrees,  the  examination  being  accepted 
as  a  qualification  by  various  external   bodies,  and 
others  go  out  in  arts,  sciences,  law,  or  literature  ;  but 
a  very  fair  proportion  of  those  who  pass  the  matricula- 
tion examination  go  through  the  whole  course.*  It 
is  clear  to  me  that  they  need  not  be  prevented  from 
going  on,  after  they  have  matriculated,  by  the  difficully 
of  the  medical  examinations.    I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  matriculation  and  preliminary  science  examina- 
tions offer  some  difficulties  to  entrance  to  the  University 
of  London.    That  arises  not  only  from  want  of  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  students  but  possibly   from  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  subjects   required,  and 
further  from  the  fact  that  few  opportunities  are  given 
in  many  schools  throughout  the  country  for  teaching  the 
kind  of  knowledge  that  is  required  for  the  matricula- 
tion and  preliminary  science  examination.    In  large 
cities,  such  as   Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liver- 
pool, there  are  abundant  means  for  so  doing;  but 
in  the   ordinary  schools,  in  the   largest   and  best 
schools,  there  are  no    sufficient  means  of  teaching 
the  subjects;    and   the  consequence   is  that  when 
young  men  come  up  some  fear  to  attempt  the  matri- 
culation examination,  and  some  are  rejected.  But  when 
they  do  pass  a  very  large  proportion  go  on.    Then  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  goes  on  to  say  :  "  The  present  cha- 
"  racter  of  the  examinations  of  the  University  of 
"  London  is  such  that  they  could  not  be  overtaken 
'<  in  the  regular  course   of  study."    "  I  shall  take 
first  the  matriculation  examination  which  bars  the 
"  way  to  the  entrance."    I  think  the  Commission  has 
b  een  informed  that  at  the  last  half-yearly  matricula- 
tion examination  in  July  there  were  1,700  or  1,800 
candidates,  of  whom  about  1,000  passed.    Surely  that 
is  a  very  satisfactory  result  of  the  working  of  the 
university  and  a  sufficient  reply  to  Sir  Andrew  Clark's 
objection.     "  The  result  of  that  is  that  there  has 
'*  arisen,   and   must   continue  to   arise,    a  process 
"  of   '  cramming.' "     I  will  not  go  into  the  value 
or  not  of  cramming.    It  is  found  to  occur  in  all 
universities  and  in  other  pursuits,  for  example,  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Civil  Service.    It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  say  more  than  that  if  it  had  not 
its  value  it  would  not  exist  so  universally.   Sir  Andrew 
Clark  further  said  :  "  The  whole  tendency  and  trend 
"  of  the  medical  examination  of  the  University  of 
"  London  is  towards  scientific  information  at  the 
"  expense  of  what  I  call  true  practical  knowledge." 
This  is  a  grave  mistake.    From  first  to  last,  after  the 
student  has  passed  the  preliminary  scientific,  the  whole 
four    year*    course  of    the    medical    education  is 
practical.    Finally  the  result  of  this  course  is  tested 
by  practical  examination,  and  for  this  purpose  we 
have  laboratories,  chemical  and  physiological,  dissect- 
ing rooms,  and  bedside  examinations. 

1983.  (Br.  Ball.)  For  examination  ?— Yes ;  but 
those  are  to  test  the  results,  of  course,  of  previous 
education,  which  is  eminently  practical. 

1984.  Do  you  not  require  attendance  at  hospitals  ? 
— Certainly  ;  and  a  medical  school. 


*  The  figures  are  as  follows  :  During  the  first  42  years  of 
the  existence  of  the  university  12,472  passed  the  matriculation 
examination  ;  during  the  last  seven  the  numher  has  been  7,043 — 
altogether  19,515.  Of  this  number,  4,446  went  on  to  graduate 
in  arts,  science,  law,  and  literature,  and  1,746  in  medicine,  so 
that  the  medical  graduates  constitute  about  one  third  of  the 
total  number  of  graduates. 


1985.  And  clinical  study  ? — Certainly.    I  am  happy  Mr.  M.  Quoin, 
to  say  that  we  do    not    require    many  courses  of  pji^c'p 
lectures.     We  enumerate  subjects  and  only  require  ' 
attendance  on  five,  leaving  the  subjects  more  or  less    4         j  g^p. 

optional.   Formerly  lecturers  derived  large  incomes  from  

the  fees  which  they  received,  and  little  value  was  obtained 
in  return.    My  own  experience  was  that  I  lost  rather 
than  gained  by  attending  lectures,  except  in  such 
cases  as  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Sharpey;  his  lectures 
were  mostly  demonstrative  and  were  very  instructive. 
But  when  a  teacher  or  lecturer  opens  his  note-book, 
and  reads  day  after  day  for  months  the  very  things 
that  I  could  have  read  quietly  at  home  from  a  text- 
book, I  hesitate  to  set  a  value  on  lectures,  other  than 
demonstrative  lectures,  its  compared  with  my  own 
reading.    This  opens  the  question  of  the  value  of  the 
"  academic  training,"  which  it  is  said  will  be  found  so 
important  in  the  "Teaching  University."  In  such  an 
institution  students  must  attend  the  lectures  good  or 
bad.    An  instance  occurs  tome  where  a  most  eminent 
professor  of  chemistry's  lectures  were  so  unintelligible 
that  his  pupils  had  to  seek  for  information  either  in 
books  or  elsewhere.   Again,  Sir  Joseph  Lister  told  the 
Commission  that,  though    an  eminent  teacher,  Dr. 
Grant  was  never  an  examiner.    Dr.  Grant  was  my  deaj 
friend,  I  attended  his  lectures  and  got  his  medal.  He 
was  an  eloquent  man,  and  a  most  fascinating  lec- 
turer; but  he  was  too  eloquent  to  be  an  instructor; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  had  few  pupils,  and 
would,  it  is  said    (he  was  so  conscientious)  deliver 
his  allotted  lecture  to  his  porter  or  attendant  rather 
than  give  it  up.      Referring  for  a  moment  to  the 
subject  of  a  teaching  university;,  I  shou'd  be  very 
sorry   indeed   that  students  should  be  compelled  to 
attend  special  lectures,  and  I  would  prefer  that  they 
came  up,    as  they  do   now,  to    the  University  of 
London  to  show  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired, 
with  very  little  reference  to  where  they  had  gained 
it.    I  confess  that  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
greater  control  in  a  city  like  London  over  the  morals 
of  the  students  in  such  colleges  as  University  College 
and  King's  College    or  in  the  medical  schools,  than 
there  is  at  present,  or  than  there  is  at  auch  places 
as  the  Newcastle  Infirmary,  Durham,  or  in  Glasgow. 
This  leads  me  on  to  speak  of  the  phrase  "  a  teaching 
university."    These  colleges  will  be  no  more  of  a 
"teaching  university  "  than  they  may  be  now  if  they 
think  fit  to  combine  for  the  purpose.    They  desire 
to  become  a  "  graduating  university "  and  to  attract 
students  by  the  premium  of  a  degree.     Then  again, 
if  their  students  trained  in  this  academic  way  were 
better  taught  than  those  students  that  came  up  to 
the  University  of  London,  the  professors  should  uot 
be  afraid  of  allowing  their  students  to  compete  with 
students  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the 
University  of  London.    If  this  teaching  is  to  be  an 
advantage,  the  teachers  ought  to  be  quite  willing  to 
encourage  their  pupils  to  come  up  to  the  University 
of  London  for  competition  with  less  favoured  students. 

1986.  You  would  have  no  objection,  I  suppose,  to 
letting  the  two  colleges  be  represented  in  a  teaching 
university  on  the  medical  side  ? — Certainly  not.  I 
will  finish  what  I  have  to  say  on  Sir  Andrew  Clark's 
evidence,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so.  He  goes  on 
to  say,  in  answer  to  question  782  :  "  One  of  the  best 
"  men  that  we  ever  had  at  the  London  Hospital,  who 
"  was  very  well  educated  in  what  are  called  the  prelim i- 
"  nary  subjects  of  education,  and  who,  in  the  scientific 
"  and  practical  departments  of  medicine,  was  the  best 
"  educated  and  most  experienced  of  any  that  we  ever 
"  had,  went  up  to  the  University  of  London  and  was 
"  rejected  for  his  degree  in  medicine  for  his  imperfect 
"  answer  to  a  question  in  ethics  in  moral  philosophy. 
"  Now  it  seemed  to  be  monstrous  that  a  man  engaged 
"  in  the  cultivation  of  medicine  should  be  rejected 
"  upon  a  subject  which  he  could  only  acquire  by  the 
"  detestable  process  of  cramming."  This  statement 
is  very  extraordinary,  and,  put  as  it  is,  I  quite  agree, 
with  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  but  there  is  some  mistake  about 
it.  The  menial  and  moral  philosophy  and  logic,  not 
very  difficult,  subjects,  constitute  a  part  of  the  final 
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Mr.  R  Quain,  examination  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  the 
M.D.,        other  part  being  either  medicine  or  surgery.    It  was 
F.R.C.P.      thought,  I  believe,  especially  by  Mr  Grote  (to  whose 
4  Aug  1888     influence  we  owe  much  of  the  difficulty  of  the  exami- 

 '    nations)  that  when  a  gentleman  had  obtained  the  degree 

of  bachelor  of  medicine,  as  a  qualification  to  practise, 
and  had  to  come  up  afterwards  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  he  might  without  great  difficulty 
be  examined  in  mental  philosophy  and  logic  in  a  year 
or  more.  Sir  William  Jeuner  has  spoken  of  the  great 
advantage  that  he  himself  derived  from  this  study  and 
Sir  W.  Gull  wrote  strongly  in  the  like  sense.  We  have 
now  substituted  "  mental  physiology,  especially  in  its 
relation  to  mental  disorders." 

1987.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Senate? — Yes;  I 
have  been  for  many  years.  The  Senate  have  difficulties 
in  choosing  examiners  who  will  be  judicious;  for, 
although  a  man  may  be  able  and  distinguished,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  will  be  a  good  examiner  ; 
some  examiners,  not  alone  in  the  university,  are  too 
fond  of  showing  the  knowledge  which  they  possess 
themselves  rather  than  ascertaining  the  knowledge 
which  the  students  possess.  We  have  an  example  of 
the  difficulties  incident  to  examination  in  the  case 
of  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  has  given  evidence  before 
the  Commission.  He  was  a  graduate  in  medicine,  a 
bachelor  of  medicine ;  he  obtained  a  scholarship  in 
medicine  at  this  examination  for  bachelor ;  he  was 
engaged  during  the  year  in  teaching  at  Westminster 
Hospital  and  at  University  College;  he  went  up  and 
was  rejected  for  the  examination  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  he,  at  that  time,  being  a  medical 
scholar,  having  obtained  50/.  a  year  and  a  medal,  and 
was  rejected  in  this  very  subject,  having  passed  in 
moral  philosophy.  He  was  and  is  a  very  zealous  and  a 
very  clever  man.  He  happened  to  have  had  a  head- 
ache, which  the  examiners  could  not  appreciate.  This 
and  a  few  like  instances  lead  me  to  think  that  we  do 
better  by  a  well  constituted  Senate  controlling  ex- 
aminations and  examiners,  than  if  examiners  controlled 
the  Senate.  The  Senate,  have  been  accused  of  being 
incompetent  to  decide  on  the  choice  of  examiners, 
because  there  are  no  teachers  on  the  Senate.  There" 
are  seven  medical  men  on  the  Senale.  But  it  is 
said  of  them  that  they  are  not  in  touch  with  the 
schools.  I  believe  that  if  the  members  of  the  Senate 
were  now,  as  formerly,  examiners  themselves  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  they  should  have 
been  connected  perhaps  with  schools  as  teachers ;  but 
I  confess  that  I  have  much  greater  faith  in  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  such  men  as  Sir  William  Gull, 
Sir  James  Paget,  Sir  William  Jenner,  Dr.  G.  John- 
son, Dr.  AVilks,  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  and  others  like 
them,  as  to  what  the  requirements  of  young  men 
should  be  when  they  are  going  into  practice.  Such 
men,  being  consultants,  are  meeting  medical  men  every 
day,  seeing  patients  with  them,  and  seeing  where 
their  knowledge  is  deficient,  and  what  they  want; 
and  being  acquainted  with  all  that  is  new  (for 
they  have  to  keep  up  their  knowledge)  they  are 
quite  as  competent  judges  of  what  should  be  the 
education  ami  examination  of  practitioners  as  teachers 
are,  that  is  to  say,  they  have  a  purview  of  the  wants  of 
the  public,  and  have  a  purview  of  the  means  given 
to  supply  them.  One  of  the  witnesses  said  that  there 
were  but  two  medical  members  of  the  Senate  who  have 
ever  been  teachers.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  them.  I 
have  been  a  teacher,  though  I  have  never  been  a  lecturer. 
The  other  is  Dr.  Buchanan.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
medical  department  under  (he  Local  Government 
Board ;  he  is  every  day  placed  in  connexion  with 
numbers  of  medical  men  throughout  the  country ;  it 
is  his  duty  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  that 
relates  to  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  public  ;  and 
he  is  infinitely  more  titled  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Senale  than  a  mere  teacher,  for  his  advice  is  invalu- 
able, more  especially  with  regard  to  new  phrases  of 
sanitary  science. 

1988.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  control  in  the 
matter  of  giving  a,  degree  should  be  among  the 
examiners,  that  is  to  say,  that  tin1  examiners  report  to 


you,  I  suppose  ? — The  examiners  repott  on  the  merits 
of  the  candidates  to  the  Senate,  who  give  the  degrees. 

1989.  Then,  of  course,  in  the  medical  school  it  is 
the  president  and  the  other  medical  gentlemen  who 
decide  whether  a  man  is  to  get  a  deerree  or  not  ? — Yes. 
the  examination  is  conducted  by  marks. 

1990.  {Chairman.)  You  al way ;  go  by  the  marks? 
— We  go  by  the  report  on  the  marks. 

1991.  (Dr.  Ball.)  But  you  do  not  necessarily  leave 
out  a  man  if  the  examiners  put  1dm  in  ? — The 
examiners  report  the  man  as  having  passed. 

1992.  (Chairman.)  You  do  not  review  the  marks, 
do  you  ? — We  may  do  so  if  complaints  are  made  to  us. 

1993.  (Dr.  Ball.)  Let  me  tell  you  what  occurred 
when  I  was  in  Ireland.  In  the  case  of  several  names 
four  or  five  examiners  were  for  admitting,  and  two  or 
three  were  for  refusing  the  degree  ;  do  you  in  such  a 
case  abide  by  the  majority  or  do  you  exercise  your 
discretion  ? — Our  registrar  is  chairman  of  the  body  of 
examiners  who  decides,  and  he  can  tell  you  better  than 
I  can.  I  am  told  that  according  to  the  regulations  of 
the  university  a  candidate  has  to  satisfy  the  examiner 
upon  each  separate  subject  so  that  the  examiner  in 
each  branch  has  a  veto. 

1994.  An  absolute  veto  ? — Yes,  which  the  exa- 
miners exercise  according  to  their  discretion.  If 
in  the  majority  of  subjects  a  candidate  has  done  verv 
well,  the  examiner  in  the  branch  in  which  he  fails 
takes  as  lenient  a  view  as  he  can. 

1995.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  gives  very  great 
power  to  an  individual  if  by  his  veto  in  one  part  of  the 
examination  he  can  prevent  a  man  receiving  a  degree  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  there  may  be  room  for-  amendment  in 
that,  certainly.  But  we  have  had  casen  brought  before 
us  where  candidates  have  complained,  or  the  parents  of 
candidates  have  complained,  and  the  Senate  have 
referred  the  case  to  their  special  committee,  who  have 
investigated  it  with  great  care. 

1996.  To  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean, 
let.  me  suppose  that  a  man  of  the  greatest  ability 
:n  anatomy  and  the  greater  subjects  of  the  ex- 
amination failed  in  chemistry.  Has  the  chemistry 
examiner  with  you  the  power  of  vetoing  such  a  man 
receiving  a  degree  ? — Yes ;  it  would  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  ignorance  that  he  showed  in  chemistry 
The  registrar  tells  me  that  the  Senate  have  never  had 
occasiou  to  over-rule  the  decision  of  an  examiner. 

1997.  But  you  would  not  object  to  that  power  being 
exercised? — No.  I  know  that  we  have  reviewed  the 
decision  of  an  examiner,  but  such  a  decision  has  not 
been  reversed.  Mr.  Milman  does  not  remember  any 
case  in  which  the  verdict  of  an  examiner  has  been  dis- 
placed. It  has  been  considered  and  the  examiners 
have  been  warned ;  but  he  does  not  remember  any 
case  in  which  a  candidate  has  been  passed  against  the 
verdict  of  the  examiner. 

1998.  Might  not  the  verdict  of  one  single  examiner 
put  a  veto  upon  the  degree  ?  We  require  at  the 
Royal  University  that  the  whole  of  the  medical 
examiners  shall  vote,  each  examiner  returning  his 
marks ;  do  you  require  that  in  the  University  of 
London  ? — No. 

1999.  Therefore  a  single  examiner  can  veto  the 
whole  matter,  though  the  candidate  may  have  failed 
otdy  in  his  department  ? — That  is  so  ;  but  there  are 
two  examiners  in  each  subject,  aud  the  registrar,  as 
chairman,  is  always  present. 

2000.  Would  you  not  consider  it  a  preferable 
system  that  the  examiners  should  vote  in  the  aggregate 
altogether  and  look  at  each  other's  marks,  and  that 
afterwards  the  medical  members  of  your  board  should 
review  the  whole  thing  and  decide  the  admission  or 
not  to  the  degree  ;  and  do  you  not  think  if  that  were 
done  that  it  would  obviate  a  vast  number  of  the 
objections  which  are  now  made  to  the  University  of 
London  ? — That  is  a  subject  which  requires  a  great 
deal  of  consideration,  because  some  of  the  objections 
are  made  to  the  character  of  the  questions  rather  than 
to  the  decisions,  that  they  have  been  too  severe. 

2001.  1  am  asking  you  now  about  the  system  oi 
examination:  do  not  you    think    that  the  present 
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system  gives  too  much  power  to  an  individual.  Take 
the  instance  that  I  mentioned  of  che.mistiy.  Sup- 
posing that  the  examiners  in  anatomy  and  in  the 
other  subjects  are  men  of  the  most  commanding 
positions  in  their  profession,  is  the  examiner  in  that 
subordinate  subject  of  chemistry  to  veto  their  opinion 
if  they  think  that  a  man  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
a  degree  ?  — It  would  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
ignorance  of  chemistry.  If  a  man  was  completely 
ignorant  of  chemistry  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to 
pass;  but,  as  Mr.  Milman  has  said,  they  would  be 
lenient,  or  would  be  disposed  to  be  lenient  if  he  had 
passed  well  in  other  subjects. 

Then  Sir  Andrew  Clark  goes  on  to  say  in  answer  to 
question  783.  "  The  wards  of  a  hospital,  as  I  have  said, 
"  are  the  only  places  where  a  man  can  learn  medicine, 
"  be  cannot  learn  it  from  books.  When  1  have  been 
«  going  round  my  wards  at  the  London  Hospital  I 
"  have  asked,  '  Where  is  Mr.  So-and-so,  my  clinical 
"  '  clerk  ?  He  is  getting  up  his  moral  philosophy  for 
"  '  the  University  of  London,'  has  been  the  reply." 
This  cannot  have  been  made  as  a  serious  statement, 
As  I  have  already  siid.  this  bugbear  of  moral 
philosophy  came  on  when  a  candidate  had  really 
finished  his  hospital  terms.  He  must  have  previously 
obtained  his  M.B.  qualification  to  practise,  and  if  he 
was  filling,  as  clinical  clerk,  a  student's  office  he 
was  usurping  a  place  which  a  younger  studeut 
was  entitled  to  fill.  At  number  805  ihe  chairman 
asked  him,  "I  understand  you  first  to  say  that 
"  the  medical  degree  in  the  University  of  London 
*'  is  encumbered  with  other  requirements  in  subjects 
"  not  directly  germane  to  medicine,  which  tend 
"  to  prevent  those  who  are  qualified  for  a  medical 
"  degree  from  getting  it?"  to  which  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  answered,  "  This  is  my  opinion."  Now 
the  whole  aim  and  object  of  the  University  of 
London  has  been  to  clear  the  student's  course  from 
connexion  with  the  preliminary  scientific  and  matri 
culation  examinations,  in  order  that  he  may  be  free 
to  go  on  with  his  professional  studies  for  four  years. 
AVe  think  that  that  time  is  sufficiently  short,  and  we 
have,  in  every  possible  way,  tried  to  get  over  the 
preliminary  scientific  examination,  in  order  that  the 
students  may  liav«  four  years  for  study  ;  so  that,  that  is 
a  complete  misunderstanding.  Then  again,  in  answer 
to  question  809,  Sir  Andrew  Clark  said,  "  The 
"  result  of  it  is,  without  disrespect,  that  this  great 
"  university  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1834,  or 
"  somewhere  thereabouts,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
"  this  very  difficulty  which  is  before  us  to-day,  has 
"  failed  in  doing  more  than  educate  a  very  few  men  * 
"  who  have  proved  themselves  capable  of  answering 
"  very  hard  questions  indeed  in  medicine.  Those  men 
u  are  of  two  kinds.  Some  of  them  are  men  who  live 
"  in  London,  and  to  whom  the  obtainmentof  the  degree 
"  in  medicine  from  the  University  of  London  is  a  kind  of 
"  stock-in-trade,  of  great  advantage  to  them,  and  which 
"  they  get,  because  it  has  a  character  in  medicine 
"  which  is  still  very  high,  and  because  it  enables  them 
"  to  get  appointments  which,  without  it,  perhaps,  they 
"  would  not  get.  Therefore,  you  cannot  judge  of  the 
"  future  of  the  London  University  men  by  those  of 
"  them  who  live  in  London.  But  if  you  will  examine  the 
"  London  University  men  who  live  out  of  London,  who 
"  have  obtained  their  degree  simply  from  the  ambition 
"  to  have  a  very  high  degree,  I  doubt,  without  dis- 
"  respect  to  them,  whether  you  will  find  them  more 
"  distinguished  than  an  equal  number  of  graduates  of, 
"  say,  the  University  of  Edinburgh."  The  examina- 
tions for  all  are,  of  course,  the  same.  The  University 
of  London  has  conferred  the  degree  of  M.D.  on  175 
persons  during  the  last  seven  years,  whilst  in  the  same 


*  I  hand  in  a  table  showing  the  number  of  M.D.  degrees 
conferred  during  the  last  seven  years  by  in  British  universities. 
The  number  is  1,199,  including  61  conferred  by  Durham  on  re- 
gistered practitioners  over  40  years  of  age,  and  66  by  St. 
Andrews  on  the  lise  class.  Of  the  entire  number  the  Univer- 
sity of  Loudon  has  conferred  175  or  16-3  per  cent,  exclusive 
of  the  special  class  from  Durham  and  St.  Andrews.  See 
Appendix  No. 


period  the  three  other  English  universities  have  con-  Mr.  R.  Quain, 
ferred  the  degree  on  only  126.     1  gave  to  Sir  James  M.D., 
Paget,  and  I  believe  he  has  put  the  facts  in  a  letter        '   '  " 
which  he  has  addressed  to  the  Commission,  a  table    4  Aug  1888 

showing  that  of  the  fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of   

Physicians,  of  which  Sir  Andrew  Clark  is  President, 
there  have  been  304  fellows  admitted,  selected  for 
their  great  merits,  in  the  last  20  years.    Those  have 
been  selected  from  graduates  of  20  universities,  and, 
marvellous  to  relate,  these  gentlemen  of  whom  Sir 
Andrew  Glafrk  speaks  ai   knowing   more  of  science 
than  of  practice  constitute  a  third  of  the  whole 
nuinher  of  the  fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians.   There  are  19  universities  supplying  the  rest. 
I  think  that  that  is  an  abundant  answer  to  the  judg- 
ment which  he  passed  on  men,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  in  reference  to  the  character  of  our  examina- 
tions at  the  University  of  Loudon.    But  to  bring  the 
question  nearer  home  to  Sir  A.  Clark's  mind  1  would 
wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  London 
Hospital,  of  which  he  is  a  distinguished  ornament, 
amongst  his  colleagues  there  are  21  who  hold  uni- 
versity degrees.    Well,  of  this  21,  11  are  graduates 
of  this  University  of  London  which  has  "  failed  in 
"  doing  more  than  educate  a  very  few  men  who  have 
H  proved  themselves  capable  of  answering  very  hard 
"  questions  indeed  in  medicine."    It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  hear  what  the  majority  of  his  graduate 
colleagues  will  say  to  this  description  of  their  pro- 
fessional merits. 

2002.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  University  of  London  lias  so  many 
men  going  into  the  medical  profession  ? — Yes,  but 
that  is  a  very  important  distinction  indeed.  Sir 
James  Paget  also  supplies  the  like  information  with 
regard  to  hospital  appointments  generally.  I  cannot 
give  you  that,  but  there  is  a  very  large  proportion 
indeed  coming  from  the  University  of  London.  I  think 
I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  curriculum  of  the 
University  of  London  aims  at  being  as  practical  as 
possible  in  all  its  departments,  and  that  its  examina- 
tion is  as  thoroughly  practical  as  it  can  be  made  in 
the  dissecting  rooms,  in  the  chemical  laboratories, 
in  the  microscopical  and  in  the  physiological 
department,  and,  lastly,  at  the  bedside  of  the 
patient.  Students  cannot  be  more  thoroughly  tested. 
As  the  result  of  all  this  I  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  obtain  a  table  showing  for  seven  years  the 
number  of  persons  who  have  obtained  degrees  in 
the  various  universities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  London  stands  second  of  all.  (The  table  was 
handed  in.  See  Appendix  No.  39.)  The  University 
of  Edinbugh  comes  first,  then  comes  the  University  of 
London,  then  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  then 
conies  Dublin. 

2003.  There  are  two  universities  in  Dublin  now  ? 
Yes,  but  then  I  ha  ve  not  got  a  complete  table  for 
the  Royal  University.  In  the  seven  years  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  has  supplied  175  doctor?  of  medicine 
and  335  bachelors  of  medicine  ;  the  University  of 
Glasgow  supplied  105  doctors  of  medicine  and  601 
bachelors  of  medicine.  .1  should  say  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  supplied  over  1,300  bachelors  of 
medicine.  The  bachelors  of  medicine  from  the  Scottish 
universities  represent  the  class  of  general  practitioners 
who  are  here  supplied  by  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
therefore  they  (the  M.B.s)  do  not  measure  with  the 
English  universities.  But  here  is  the  University  of 
London,  which  in  seven  years  has  supplied  175  doctors 
of  medicine  and  335  bachelors  of  medicine  notwith- 
standing all  its  difficulties.  To  turn  to  another  part 
of  the  subject,  I  would  beg  to  say  that  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Council  representing  the  Queen 
in  Council  for  25  years,  and  that  I  am  familiar  with  all 
those  questions.  I  want  to  point  out  that  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  that  we  hud  for  many  years  in  the 
Medical  Council  was  the  multiplicity  of  qualifications. 
There  were  19  licensing  bodies  giving  amongst  them 
abo  it  70  qualifications,  competing,  some  of  them, 
with  each  other,  and  thus  lowering  these  qualifications.. 

D  d  3 
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There  was  a  Dutch  auction,  what  Sir  Dominic 
Corrigan  called  the  "battle  of  the  shops."  I  feel 
that  if  we  are  to  have  a  fourth  licensing  bod}',  if 
we  are  to  have  a  new  university  in  London,  the 
battle  of  the  shops  will  be  renewed  without  question. 
A  body  like  the  University  of  London,  which  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  State,  is  in  no  fear  of  failing,  it  will 
not  have  to  battle.  It  may  lose  some  of  its  graduates  and 
some  of  its  fees,  but  it  will  still  be  maintained.  But 
if  the  other  bodies  are  to  be  maintained  by  fees,  not 
having  endowments,  they  will  be  compelled  to  lower 
their  qualifications  in  order  to  obtain  a  maintenance. 
This  will  be  a  great  danger  if  a  new  licensing  univer- 
sity be  established.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  could  be 
more  objectionable  than  to  have  a  fourth  licensing 
body  in  London.  The  examinations  would  come 
down  in  order  to  attract  candidates  for  degrees,  and 
the  result  would  be  damaging.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
greatly  damage  the  two  royal  colleges,  because  they 
will  always  maintain  the  prestige  of  physician  and 
surgeon  which  attaches  to  them.  But  it  is  said  that 
the  "  teaching  university  "  does  not  claim  a  licensing 
power  for  giving  medical  degrees.  On  this  point  Sir 
Joseph  Lister,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission, 
has  stated  that  he  does  not  "  see  at  all  why  the  Albert 
University  should  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
that  a  U7iiversity  medical  degree  should  give  a  license  to 
practise/'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  the 
medical  degrees  will  only  be  conferred  on  practitioners 
already  registered.  If  this  be  so,  the  competition 
will  be  between  the  new  university  and  St.  Andrew's 
or  Durham,  which  give  degrees  to  such  persons. 
The  College  of  Physicians  formerly  addressed  all 
fellows  and  licentiates  eodem  nomine,  that  is  by  the 
title  of  doctor.  It  was  not  unusual  then  that  an 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  graduate  went  out  in  arts  and 
joined  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  was  by  the 
colleges  called  doctor.  I  remember  the  instance  of 
Dr.  Bence  Jones  a  very  eminent  physician  who  had  no 
medical  degree  for  many  years.  And  30  years  ago 
with  a  view  to  encourage  members  to  take  degrees, 
they  passed  a  resolution  which  did  away  with  the 
habit  of  addrssing  their  alumni  as  doctor.  I 
have  a  few  words  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
medical  schools  of  King's  College  and  University 
College  claiming  something  of  an  academic  control 
ever  the  other  medical  schools  in  London.  I  hand  in 
a  table  which  gives  the  number  of  students  for  the 
last  seven  years  registered  in  the  various  medical 
schools.  (See  Appendix  No.  40.)  They  amount  to 
4,906,  of  which  those  two  colleges  have  about  600  ; 
they  have  not  a  fifth  of  all  the  other  medical  schools. 

2004.  That  is  an  argument  against  their  having  a 
university  altogether  to  themselves,  but  it  is  not  an 
argument  against  their  being  Li  a  university  where 
there  would  be  a  much  more  extended  number  of 
medical  authorities  ? — It  is  an 
minority  controlling  a  majority. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  which  has  .599  students  in 
that  period,  and  the  other  schools,  which  are  all  quite 
as  good  and  as  deserving  of  being  called  colleges  as 
those  two.  I  do  not  quite  think  that  these  medical 
schools  would  like  being  placed  in  a  position  infeiior 
in  any  degree  to  those  colleges.  They  would  require 
to  be  placed  in  exactly  the  same  position  and  justly 
so. 

With  regard  to  the  competence  of  the  Koyal  Colleges 
of     Physicians     and    Surgeons    to     give  degrees, 


argument  against  a 
For  example,  Sainr. 


that  has  been  well  stated  by  Sir  fTenry  Pitman  and 
others  ;  but  there  arose  once  or  twice  before  the  Com- 
mission a  question  as  to  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  London  being  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  whether 
*hose  colleges  should  have  a  licensing  power  or  not. 

2005.  Supposing  we  were  not  to  give  them  an 
exclusive  licensing  power  you  would  not  object  to 
their  having  some  representation  in  the  proposed  new 
teaching  university,  would  you  ? — Not  in  the  least. 
The  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  various  univer- 
sities should  oppose  the  power  of  giving  degrees  asked 
for  by  the  Royal  Colleges,  and  almost  all  the  univer- 
sities (why  they  should  do  it,  except  in  their  own  in- 
terests, I  do  not  know)  petitioned  against  it,  except 
the  University  of  London  ;  and  I  think  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  deserves  great  credit  for  having 
passed  the  following  resolution:  "That  whilst 
"  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  does 
"  not  feel  it  necessary  to  offer  any  direct  opposition 
"  to  the  petition  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
"  and  Surgeons  seeking  ability  to  confer  degrees  in 
"  medicine  and  surgery,  the  Senate  desire  (1.)  That 
"  if  such  powers  be  granted  to  the  two  colleges, 
"  especial  care  be  taken  that  the  degrees  to  be 
"  conferred  in  virtue  thereof  may  not  in  any  way  be 
"  confounded  with  the  degrees  conferred  by  the 
"  University  of  London.  (2.)  That  the  preliminary 
"  education  of  those  on  whom  medical  and  surgical 
"  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  colleges  lie  not  in- 
"  ferior  to  the  like  education  of  those  who  receive 
"  university  degrees.  (Especial  stress  is  laid  upon 
"  this  condition.)  (3.)  That  the  proposal  of  the 
"  colleges  to  confer  degrees  on  persons  who  have 
"  already  passed  the  professional  examination  be  not 
"  approved."  That  is  the  resolution  which  was 
carried,  as  you  have  heard,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Vice-chancellor.  The  majority  felt,  as  it  was  stated 
to  be  for  the  public  good  and  the  good  of  the  profes- 
sion, that  this  privilege  should  be  granted,  that  this 
Royal  Commission,  the  Privy  Council,  or  the  Govern- 
ment, should  decide  the  question,  and  that  we  should 
not  offer  any  opinion  upon  it.  There  is  a  point 
connected  with  the  claim  of  the  Royal  Colleges 
which  may  not  have  been  mentioned ;  it  is  this, 
that  the  medical  degrees,  especially  of  the  English 
universities,  were  formerly  merely  academic  titles. 
Those  graduates  who  desired  to  practise  medicine 
in  the  metropolis  and  seven  miles  around  were  com- 
pelled to  obtain  the  license  of  the  college  or  the 
extia  license  if  it  was  intended  to  practise  out- 
side that  are*.  With  the  exception  of  a  limited 
privilege  belonging  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  no  physician  could  practise  legally 
in  England.  The  Medical  Act  (1858)  conferred  the 
light  to  practise  throughout  the  kingdom  on  all  who 
had  obtained  a  degree  or  diploma, "  to  practise 
medicine  or  surgery  according  to  his  qualification  or 
qualifications."  The  Act  of  1886  has  gone  still 
further,  and  conferred  on  all  universities  the  privilege 
of  giving  a  license  to  their  graduates  to  practise 
medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery.  Thus,  whilst  the 
jniversities  retain  the  power  to  give  medical  degrees, 
they  can  give  also  a  liceuse  to  practise,  a  privilege 
which  has  hitherto  been  confined  in  England  to  these 
Royal  Colleges.  The  latter  are,  therefore,  placed  by 
recent  legislation  at  a  great  disadvantage. 


The  witnesses  withdrew. 


Adjourned. 


Rev.  Supplementary  Statement  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wace  in  reference  to  some  of  the  evidence  given  on  the 

Dr.  Wace.  Ninth  Day. 

1  beg  leave  to  take  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Roberts  »  "  possibly  be  carried  out  by  the  Professors  of  King's 

observation,     in     his    answer    to    Question     1 898,  "  College  and  University  College."     I  beg  first  to 

that  he  "entirely  contests''  that  the  work  of  the  refer  to  his  own  statement,  in  answer  to  Question  1838, 

University  Extension    Society    in    London  "  could  that  "there  always   have  been,  and  there  are  still, 
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"  Professors  of  University  College  and  King's  College 
"  on  the  staff  of  lecturers"  for  the  society;  and. 
secondly,  I  beg  to  add  the  following  observations, 
with  which  I  entirely  agree,  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  one  of  these  lecturers,  Professor  Seeley, 
E.R.S.,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Roberts's  evidence.  He 
says  : — "  I  ain  aware  of  no  such  impossibility  as  Or. 
"  Roberts  suppose-.  King's  College  at  hast  has  had 
"  large  evening  classes  doing  similar  work  for  30 
"  years  for  men  ;  and  by  some  experimental  courses, 


"  given  in  the  suburbs  by  King's  College  men,  it  has  Rev. 
"  been  shown  that  they  are  able  to  carry  011  this  work  Dr' 
"  independently,  or  as  a  branch  of  King's  College,  if     .  /~  Z 

"  the  University  Extension  Society  cannot   utilise   '  

"  their  services  I  am  unable  to  see  why  the 

"  Professors  and  Lecturers  of  King's  and  University 
'  Colleges  should  not  do  the  whole  of  the  University 
"  Extension  work,  or  why  that  Society  should  not 
work  in  harmony  with  those  colleges,  arranging 
"  their  extra-collegiate  lectures." 
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Appendix,  No.  2.    (See  question  73.) 
Paper  handed  in  by  Sir  George  Young. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


Return  of  Students. 


\ 

Session. 

Medical 
Students. 

Arts,  Laws,  and  Science  Students. 

Slade  School  of  Fine  Art 
(included  in  the  preceding). 

Total  Number  of  Students. 

Male. 

Female. 

1  otai. 

Male.  J 

Female. 

xotai. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

iqro 

i  a* 

249 

249 

414 

414 

1853-54 

180 

272 

272 

452 

452 

1  CiO** — oo 

182 

240 

240 

422 

422 

193 

237 

237 

430 

430 

1  C  OD"-tJ  / 

210 

250 

250 

460 

460 

1 OJ 4  — OO 

201 

234 

934 

435 

435 

loOo-O" 

j  yo 

241 

241 

439 

439 

J  Oif 

247 

247 

436 

436 

1 oOU-O I 

1  Qfi 

1  iJO 

361 

361 

559 

559 

1  oOl— Dii 

ioy 

215 

215 

404 

404 

1  OO 

233 

233 

416 

416 

1  DUO— O1* 

1  oo4— 00 

ID  1 

1  P.  A 

213 
220 

213 

374 
384 

374 
384 

220 

1  Of*  ^ 

lobD-OO 

243 

243 

452 

452 

1  ODD— 0 / 

J4y 

339 

339 

588 

588 

1867—68 

Joo 

385 

385 

■ 

618 

618 

louo— by 

Zoo 

393 

393 

626 

626 

J  oby— 7U 

2oO 

384 

— 

384 

667 

667 

lei  70—/  1 

Joy 

354 

3 

357 

643 

3 

646 

1871-72 

354 

438 

59 

497 

69 

53 

122 

792 

59 

851 

1872-73 

322 

467 

104 

571 

97 

97 

194 

789 

104 

893 

1873—74 

313 

464 

133 

597 

96 

109 

205 

777 

133 

910 

1874-75 

335 

448 

117 

565 

110 

110 

220 

783 

117 

900 

1875-76 

345 

387 

115 

502 

92 

108 

200 

732 

115 

847 

1 876-77 

344 

400 

107 

507 

96 

97 

193 

744 

107 

851 

1877-78 

328 

361 

10'J 

470 

66 

81 

147 

689 

109 

798 

1878-79 

36C 

434 

297 

731 

70 

110 

180 

800 

297 

1,097 

1879-80 

352 

529 

260 

789 

73 

102 

175 

881 

260 

1,141 

1880-81 

355 

545 

289 

834 

90 

106 

196 

900 

289 

1,189 

1881-82 

382 

520 

257 

777 

78 

92 

170 

902 

257 

1,159 

I8S2-83 

370 

558 

269 

827 

68 

94 

162 

928 

269 

1,197 

1 883-84 

407 

531 

248 

779 

72 

102 

174 

938 

248 

1,186 

1884-85 

405 

582 

259 

841 

82 

122 

204 

987 

259 

1,246 

1885-86 

383 

556 

253 

809 

65 

95 

160 

939 

253 

1,192 

1886-87 

340 

460 

218 

678 

62 

84 

146 

800 

218 

1,018 

1887-88 

339 

465 

221 

686 

52 

77 

129 

804 

221 

1,025 

No  Student  is  enumerated  more  than  once,  except  as  stated. 
The  Boys  in  the  Junior  School  are  not  included  ia  the  return. 
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Appendix  No.  3.    (See  Question  .126.) 


Paper  handed  in  by  Sir  George  Young,  June  2nd,  1888. 


Statement  communicated  in  the  Spring  of  1886  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  for  promoting 
a  Teaching  University  for  London  to  the  Governing 
Bodies  of  the  University  of  London,  University 
College,  King's  College,  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England ;  also  to  the  London  Medical 
Schools,  and  to  the  Council  of  Legal  Education. 

This  Association  was  formed  in  1884,  and  consists  at 
present  of  about  250  members,  each  of  whom  was 
specially  invited  to  join  on  the  ground  of  eminence,  or 
of  experience  in  masters  affecting  university  teaching 
in  London,  or  of  his  being  actively  engaged  in 
educational  or  administrative  work  in  one  of  the  in- 
stitutions by  which  such  teaching  is  given.  Its  objects, 
proceedings,  and  proposals  are  described  in  the  following 


The  Executive  Committee. 

W.  Grylls  Adams,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

J.  W.  Cunningham,  Sec,  King's  Coll. 

J.  Cuenow,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Dice  Duckworth,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

G-.  Carey  Foster,  B.A.,  F.E.S. 

M.  Berkeley  Hill,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S. 

W.  H.  H.  Hudson,  M.A.,  LL.M. 

J.  Marshall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (Chairman). 

Norman  Moore,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

H.  Mob  ley,  LL.D. 

W.  M.  Ord,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

F.  Pollock,  M.A. 
R.  S.  Poole,  LL.D. 

T.  H.  Pye-Smith,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
W.  J.  Russell,  Ph.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
T  E.  Scrutton,  M.A.,  L.L.B. 
Rev.  Henry  Wace,  D.D. 

G.  C.  W.  Warr,  M.A. 

A.  W.  Williamson,  LL.D.,  F  R.S. 
Gerald  F.  Teo,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 
Sir  George  Young,  Bart.,  LL.D. 

With  power  to  add  to  their  number. 
F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.,  Secretary,   12,  New 
Court,  Carey  Street,  W.C. 

Objects  op  the  Association. 

1.  The  organisation  of  university  teaching  in  aud  for 
London,  in  the  form  of  a  Teaching  University,  with 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  Medicine,  and  Laws. 

2.  The  association  of  university  examination  with 
university  teaching,  and  the  direction  of  both  by  the 
same  authority. 

3.  The  conferring  of  a  substantive  voice  in  the 
government  of  the  University  upon  those  engaged  in 
the  work  of  university  teaching  and  examination. 

4.  Existing  institutions  in  London,  of  university 
rank,  not  to  be  abolished  or  ignored,  but  to  be  taken  as 
the  basis  or  component  parts  of  the  University,  and 
either  partially  or  completely  incorporated,  with  the 
minimum  of  internal  change. 

5.  An  alliance  to  be  established  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  professional  societies  or  corporations,  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education,  as  representing  the  Inns  of 
Court,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

Proceedings  and  Proposals  of  the  Association. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  being 
desirous  of  ascertaining  more  precisely  the  opinions  of 
London  teachers  engaged  in  university  work,  and 
therefore  interested  in  the  several  questions  raised  in 
connexion  with  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the 
Association  enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
determined  on  holding  conferences  with  members  of 
the  teaching  profession  in  London  engaged  in  univer- 
sity work.  The  first  series  of  conferences  was  held 
with  members  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  London,  each 
of  which  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  Committee, 
by  appointing  some  of  its  teachers  to  confer  with  them 
tm  the  questions  at  isstie  affecting  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  in  the  proposed  Teaching  University.  The 
second  series  was  held  with  similarly  appointed  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  Science  of  University  College,  and  of 


the  Departments  of  General  Literature  and  Science  and 
of  Applied  Sciences^  of  King's  College,  and  with 
professors  and  lecturers  engaged  in  the  teaching  of 
science  in  tlie  Government  Schools,  in  the  Schools  of 
Medicine,  and  ir.  other  London  institutions,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  same  questions,  as  affecting 
the  proposed  Faculty  of  Science.  The  third  series  was 
held  with  similarly  appointed  members  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Theology  and  of  General  Literature  and 
Science  of  King's  College  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Laws  of  University  College,  and  with  others 
specially  invited  by  the  Executive  Committee,  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  affecting  matters  belonging  to  the 
proposed  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws. 

These  conferences  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  three 
reports,  each  embodying  a  substantial  approval  of  the 
objects  of  the  Association,  and  of  the  specified  proposals 
of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
them. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  also  been  in  com- 
munication with  a  Committee  of  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  London,  which  was  engaged  in  a  move- 
ment of  reform  more  or  less  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Association. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  on  December 
2nd,  1885,  at  Exeter  Hall,  a  first  or  ad  interim  report 
was  presented  by  the  Executive  Committee,  embodying 
the  conclusions  at  which  the  Committee  had  arrived; 
and  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  this 
Committee  should  "  open  communications  with  the 
"  Governing  Bodies  of  the  following  institutions,  the 
"  University  of  London,  University  College,  King's 
"  College,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
"  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  the 
"  Council  of  Legal  Education,  and  the  recognised 
"  Medical  Schools  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
"  moting  the  objects  of  the  Association  upon  the  lines 
"  laid  down  in  the  report." 

Referring  now  to  the  preceding  statement  of  the 
objects  of  the  association,  the  Executive  Committee 
desire  in  due  order  to  explain  these  objects  more  fully, 
and  to  point  out  their  mutual  connexion. 

1.  The  organisation  of  University  Teaching  in  and  for 
London,  in  the  form  of  a  Teaching  University, 
with  Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  Medicine,  and 
Laws. 

By  a  Teaching  University,  in  the  view  of  the  Associa- 
tion, is  meant  an  institution  which  provides  for  its 
students,  in  all  the  subjects  included  in  its  faculties, 
the  best  attainable  teaching,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary appliances  and  aids  to  study.  Its  function  is  to 
commend  to  students  systematic  courses  of  teaching 
and  methods  of  study,  for  the  efficiency  of  which  it  is 
itself  responsible.  It  is  well  known  that  the  institu- 
tions which  in  London  perform  these  functions  are  not 
universities,  or  even  constituent  parts  of  a  university  ; 
and  that  the  function  of  the  existing  University  of 
London  is  entirely  different.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
Association,  the  time  is  come  when  London  ought  no 
longer  to  be  without  a  university  of  the  kind  indicated, 
such  as  is  elsewhere  approved  by  experience  as  the  best 
instrument  of  higher  education  ;  and  it  is  considered 
that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  such  an  institution,  univer- 
sity education  in  London  is,  in  many  and  important 
respects,  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  It  is  observed, 
in  particular,  that  for  the  teaching  given  in  London,  in 
the  various  educational  institutions  of  university  rank, 
their  respective  governing  bodies  are  alone  respon- 
sible ;  that  each  of  these  bodies  for  the  most  part  acts 
in  educational  matters  on  the  advice  of  its  own  body  of 
teachers  ;  but  that  there  is  no  common  forum,  such  as 
a  university  would  supply,  where  these  governing 
bodies  and  bodies  of  teachers  could  meet  for  purposes 
of  conference,  and  wherein  measures  for  the  better 
organisation  of  teaching  could  be  discussed  and  settled. 
It  is  matter  of  experience,  further,  to  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  administration  of  such  institutions, 
that  they  suffer  from  the  want  of  public  recognition 
and  support,  which  is  due,  not  to  defects  in  their  work, 
but  mainly  to  the  anomaly  of  their  position,  as  insti- 
tutions performing  some  of  the  functions,  without 
having  the  status,  of  a  university. 
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2.  2Vi.fi  Association  of  University  Examination  with 

University  Teaching,  and  the  direction  of  both  by 
the  same  Authorities. 

The  work  of  Examination,  which  by  the  present 
system  has  been  severed  from  the  work  of  teaching, 
and  assigned  to  the  existing  University  of  London  as  its 
sole  function,  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Association, 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  same  governing  body  as 
that  which  arranges  the  courses  and  methods  of  study, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching, 
The  exercise  of  control  over  the  teaching  of  efficient 
institutions,  by  means  of  examinations  held  on  the  part 
of  a  body  which  is  not  responsible  for  their  teaching, 
and  is  not  in  communication  with  the  teaching  adminis- 
tration, is  objected  to  as  a  fetter  upon  education,  and  as 
tending  to  exalt  examinations  and  their  results  above 
their  proper  sphere  in  a  university  system.  Examina- 
tions so  arranged  are  less  efficient  than  they  might  be 
made  as  a  test  of  real  merit,  and  tend  to  encourage 
dissipation  of  intellectual  energy  on  the  part  of 
candidates.  In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  although  a 
systematic  course  of  study  in  a  recognised  school  is 
now  required  by  the  existing  University  of  London, 
the  want  of  due  relations  between  the  examining 
institution  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  teaching  bodies 
and  professional  authorities  on  the  other,  has  led,  as 
will  again  be  mentioned,  to  unsatisfactory  results. 

3.  The  conferring  of  a  substantive  voice  in  the  govern- 

ment of  the  University  upon  those  engaged  in  the 
work  of  University  Teaching  and  Examination. 

Faculties. — In  the  view  of  the  Association,  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  in  university  matters,  that 
amount  of  control  which  it  is  expedient  they  should 
exercise,  the  teachers  engaged  in  university  work  in 
London  might  be  organised  according  to  Faculties 
which,  for  present  purposes,  are  taken  as  four  in 
number,  divided  according  to  existing  lines,  namely, 
those  of  Arts,  Science,  Medicine,  and  Laws.  The 
Faculty  of  Arts  should  consist  of  the  professors, 
lecturers,  and  teachers  of  University  and  King's 
Colleges  in  the  subjects  of  that  faculty.  In  the  case  of 
any  other  London  institution  which  (though  not  fur- 
nishing instruction  in  all  the  faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity) yet  provides  an  approved  course  of  advanced 
teaching  of  a  university  character,  covering  the  course 
of  study  required  for  any  one  of  the  degrees  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  teachers  or  principal  teachers,  who  provide 
such  instruction,  should  also  be  included  in  this  faculty. 
The  Faculty  of  Science  should  be  formed  in  the  same 
way,  so  as  to  include  the  teachers,  or  principal  teachers, 
engaged  in  the  responsible  work  of  that  faculty  in 
institutions  of  university  rank.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine 
would  consist  of  the  staffs,  whether  professional  or 
purely  scientific,  and  whether  lecturers  or  clinical 
teachers,  in  the  recognised  schools  of  medicine.  The 
Faculty  of  Laws  would  follow  the  same  general  lines, 
important  questions  affecting  it  being  reserved, 
however,  for  consideration,  after  communication,  such 
as  it  is  will  be  duty  of  the  Executive  Committte  to 
undertake,  with  the  Inns  of  Court  and  with  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education.  To  each  faculty  should  be  added, 
(1)  the  examiners  of  the  University  in  the  subjects 
belonging  to  that  faculty  ;  and  (2)  additional  members, 
by  special  vote  of  the  faculty  itself — this  provision 
being  chiefly  recommended  to  meet  the  case  of  teachers 
retiring  from  the  active  duties  of  their  profession, 
whose  services  it  may  be  desirable  to  retain  upon  the 
faculty. 

Boards  of  Studies. — The  faculties,  as  above  consti- 
tuted, would  consist,  it  is  estimated,  in  the  case  of  the 
medical  laculty,  of  upwards  of  300  members,  in  that  of 
the  others,  of  smaller  but  considerable  numbers.  It  is 
therefore  proposed  that  boards  of  studies  should  be 
elected  by  and  from  the  faculties,  to  perform,  in  their 
name  and  on  their  behalf,  the  consultative  functions 
which  it  is  especially  desirable  should  be  entrusted  to 
teachers  in  the  University.  These  boards  would  be  the 
advisers  of  the  governing  body  of  the  University  in  all 
matters  relating  to  their  respective  faculties.  Their 
numbers,  it  is  considered,  should  be  not  more  than  thirty, 
and  probably  not  less  than  twenty.  The  election  should 
in  general  be  as  free  as  possible,  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  how  far  particular  studies  or 
particular  institutions  should  have  separate  representa- 
tion. Each  medical  school,  however,  might  be  allowed 
to  send  one  member  to  the  corresponding  board  of 
studies,  to  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  medical 
faculty  belonging  to  that  school. 


The  boards  of  studies  would  meet  often,  would  have  Appendix. 

referred  to  them,  for  consideration  and  report,  questions   

affecting  university  appointments,  university  teaching, 
and  university  examinations,  and  would  have  the  right 
to  make  independent  recommendations  to  the  governing 
body.  Their  executive  functions  would  be  limited  to 
such  matters  as  might  be  delegated  to  them,  either 
specially  or  under  byelaws  by  the  governing  body. 

They  should  have  power  to  appoint  sub-committees 
of  their  own  number  for  particular  purposes.  They 
should  also  have  the  power  of  associating  with  them- 
selves, or  with  a  sub-committee,  members  of  their  own 
faculty  specially  qualified  to  assist  in  the  discussion  of 
questions  affecting  particular  studies.  For  purposes  of 
reports  on  examinations  and  courses  of  study,  the 
examiners  should  be  regularly  associated  with  the 
board,  or  with  a  sub-committee  of  it.  Two  or  more 
boards  of  studies  should  have  power  to  meet  and  confer 
together,  as  to  matters  in  which  two  or  more  faculties 
are  concerned  ;  and  also  to  appoint  joint  sub-committees 
when  necessary. 


Thus  far,  the  proposed  organisation  of  the  teaching 
body  has  been  in  part  suggested  by  the  existing  regula- 
tions of  those  teaching  institutions  which  should  be 
associated  with  the  teaching  university.  It  might  be 
brought  into  existence  at  once,  by  an  agreement  among 
teachers,  without  waiting  for  any  legislative  sanction, 
and  without  infringement  of  existing  rights ;  and  it 
might,  doubtless,  even  then  exercise  a  certain  beneficial 
influence.  But  in  order  to  give  proper  weight  to  their 
counsels,  it  is  obvious  that  teachers  should  be  supported 
by  the  authority  of  a  university,  on  the  governing  body 
of  which  they  should  be  present  and  have  a  powerful 
voice. 

4.  Existing  Institutions  in  London,  of  university  rank, 
not  to  be  abolished,  or  ignored,  but  to  be  taken  as  the 
basis  or  component  parts  of  the  University,  and 
either  partially  or  completely  incorporated,  with  the 
■minimum  of  internal  charge. 

The  number  and  the  variety  of  the  institutionB  which 
have  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of 
a  Teaching  University  for  London,  render  the  problem  of 
constituting  the  governing  body  of  such  a  University 
more  difficult  and  delicate  than  that  of  organising  its 
component  teaching  elements.  It  is,  however,  the  belief 
of  the  Executive  Committee  that  the  objects  of  the 
Association  may  be  attained  without  interfering  with 
any  efficient  work  which  is  at  present  being  done  in 
London  of  university  character. 

Governing  Body. — The  governing  body  of  the  proposed 
Teaching  University  should  be  a  single  senate  or  council, 
of  not  more  than  thirty  members.  It  seems  essential 
that  a  substantial  proportion  of  its  members,  not  less 
than  one-third,  should  consist  of  representatives  of  the 
faculties.  There  should  be  not  less  than  three  members 
of  each  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Medicine  ; 
and  if  the  Faculty  of  Laws,  or  any  other  faculty,  can  be 
constituted  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  it  would  be  entitled 
to  representation.  These  members  might  best  be 
appointed  from  each  faculty  by  its  board  of  studies  ;  but 
every  member  thus  appointed  should  in  all  cases  become, 
if  he  is  not  so  already,  a  member  of  that  board  of  studies. 
Other  seats  on  the  senate  or  council  should  be  filled  up 
with  due  consideration  for  the  governing  bodies  of 
institutions  which  it  is  desirable  to  include  within  the 
system  of  the  University,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Councils  of  University  College  and  King's  College,  the 
Inns  of  Court  (through  the  Council  of  Legal  Education 
or  otherwise),  the  Fellows  in  Comitia  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and  the  Council  of 
the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  Moreover, 
Crown' representatives  would  have  to  be  admitted,  if 
public  funds  were  granted  in  aid  of  the  proposed 
University;  and,  on  like  grounds,  endowments  from 
other  sources  might  involve  a  corresponding  claim. 

With  regard  to  the  existing  University  of  London,  it 
would  seem,  from  recent  discussions,  to  be  difficult  for 
that  institution  so  to  modify  its  constitution  and 
relations  to  other  institutions  and  to  individuals,  as  to 
transform  itself  into  such  a  university  as  is  herein  con- 
templated. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  present 
University,  retaining  its  existing  system  of  conferring 
its  degrees,  and  introducing  such  alterations  in  its 
proper  constitution  as  might  commend  themselves  to 
its  senate,  might  admit  within  its  pale  a  separate 
"teaching  side"  or  department  having  its  own 
governing  body,  and  giving  degrees  distinguishable 
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Appendix.      ^n  some  suitable  way  from   those   conferred   by  an 

  "  examining  side  "  of  the  University.    In  this  event, 

the  governing  body  of  the  "  teaching  side  "  of  the  dual 
University  would  have  to  include  some  membera  of  the 
senate  of  the  existing  University. 

If  no  such  mode  of  combination  or  incorporation  be 
found  practicable,  it  would  become  necessary  to  face  the 
further  problem  of  attempting,  with  the  looked-for  aid 
of  the  two  teaching  colleges,  University  College  and 
King's  College,  of  the  professional  corporations  or 
societies,  of  the  recognised  medical  schools  of  London, 
and  of  teachers  in  other  specially  selected  institutions, 
the  foundation  of  a  teaching  university  for  London  as  a 
distinct  institution. 

5.  An  alliance  to  be  established  between  the  University  and 
the  Professional  Societies  or  Corporations,  the 
Council  cf  Legal  Education,  as  representing  the  Inns 
of  Court,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

In  whatever  mode  the  existence  of  such  an  institution 
may  be  realised,  it  is  hoped  that  the  legal  societies,  and 
the  medical  and  surgical  corporations  of  London,  may 
be  found  willing  to  associate  themselves  with  the 
reforms  in  contemplation,  and  to  accept  a  share  in  the 
responsible  control  of  the  proposed  University.  In  this 
way  professional  interests  in  the  arrangements  for 
graduation  would  be  secured ;  and  it  might  further  be 
found  possible  to  unite  the  examinations  of  the  University 
in  one  system  with  those  at  present  held,  for  professional 
purposes,  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  with 
those  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  and  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  so  far  as  they  deal  with  the 
same  subject  matter,  and  with  studenta  in  the  same 
stages  of  their  career .  This  step  is  desirable,  in  order 
that  the  number  of  examinations  should  not  be  need- 
lessly increased,  and  in  order,  further,  to  facilitate  the 
obtaining  of  degrees  by  London  students  of  law  and 
medicine,  comparatively  few  of  whom  at  present  pro- 
ceed to  graduation  in  London.  In  regard  to  medicine, 
more  particularly,  it  is  found  that  unsuitable  arrange 
merits  in  the  medical  examinations  for  degrees,  and  the 
absence  of  concert  between  the  teaching  and  examining 
bodies,  interpose  unnecessary  obstacles  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  medical  degrees  of  the  existing  University  ; 
and  students  are  wont  to  quit  the  London  hospitals, 
with  their  unrivalled  opportunities  of  clinical  study,  in 
order  to  graduate  at  other  universities,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  abroad.  Under  the  system  here  proposed, 
there  is  reasonable  ground  for  concluding  that  efficient 
remedies  would  be  provided  for  this  state  of  things, 
harmful  as  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  students,  the 
schools,  and  the  public.  A  proposal  has  been  for  some 
time  past  discussed  by  members  of  the  medical  profes  - 
sion, and  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  authori- 


ties of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
that  these  two  colleges  shoald  be  empowered  to  grant 
medical  and  surgical  degrees  upon  the  result  of  their 
present  combined  examinations,  and  on  the  certificates 
of  attendance  at  the  medical  schools.  For  many  reasons, 
such  a  severance  of  the  machinery  for  granting  degrees 
in  London  from  general  academic  influences  appears  to 
be  most  inadvisable,  especially  at  a  juncture  when,  by 
suitable  alliances  and  co-operation,  a  wider  and  worthier 
scheme  for  graduation  in  arts,  science,  medicine,  and 
laws  might  be  adopted  in  the  metropolis. 


The  action  of  a  Teaching  University,  constituted  as  is 
proposed,  would  not  involve  the  power  to  interfere  com- 
pulsorily  with  the  arrangements  of  the  separate  teaching- 
institutions;  much  less  would  it  absorb  their  indi- 
viduality into  that  of  a  centralised  body.  That  it  would, 
through  ihe  recommendations  it  might  make,  and 
through  its  own  examinations,  exercise  influence  upon 
their  administration,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  and  that 
this  influence  would  be  on  the  whole  beneficial  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt.  The  stress  which,  in  all  cases,  is 
put  upon  teaching,  by  external  regulations  for  examina- 
tion, would  be  under  the  direction  of  a  governing  body, 
composed  partly  of  representatives  of  the  councils  of 
such  institutions,  and  guided  by  distinguished  teachers, 
speaking  in  the  name  and  aided  by  the  experience  of  the 
general  body  of  their  colleagues.  With  this  motive 
power,  it  may  be  expected  that  various  amendments  of 
the  teaching  system,  the  need  of  which  is  generally 
admitted,  would  be  effected  ;  such  as,  for  instance,  in 
regard  to  the  earlier  scientific  branches  of  medical 
education,  a  greater  concentration  than  at  present  of  the 
teaching  in  particular  subjects ;  the  foundation  and 
endowment  of  chairs,  either  attached  to  particular 
institutions  or  otherwise,  for  the  prosecution  of  higher 
and  more  specialised  studies,  or  of  original  research, 
thus  supplementing  the  instruction  already  provided  by 
existing  institutions  ;  the  promotion  of  new  faculties"; 
the  founding  of  new  schools  for  special  studies  ;  the 
piomotionof  an  academic  influence  in  the  training  for 
all  professions,  with  due  provision  for  graduation ;  and 
finally,  such  a  presentation  to  the  public  of  the  needs  of 
higher  education;  and  such  a  recommendation  to  public 
support  of  the  methods  pursued,  as  to  remove  the 
reproach,  that  while  everywhere  but  in  London,  and  in 
every  kind  of  study  but  the  highest,  the  tide  of 
educational  improvement  is  at  the  full,  it  is  for  the 
university  teaching  of  London  alone  that  the  necessary 
endowments  are  not  forthcoming  to  enable  it  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  and  with  the 
progress  of  learning  and  science. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
John  Marshall, 

Chairman. 

February  1886. 
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J.  Cotter  Morrison,  M.A. 

M.  Moseley,  M.A.,  Linacre  Professor  of  Human  and 
Comparative  Anatomy,  University  of  Oxford. 

A.  F.  Murison,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of  Roman 
Law,  University  College. 

Charles  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Keeper  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  British  Museum,  Pro- 
fessor of  Archaeology,  and  Life  Governor,  University 
College. 

Rev.  Samuel  Newth,  D.D.,  Principal  of  New  College, 
South  Hampstead,  and  Fellow,  University  College. 

A.  T.  Norton,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  and  Lecturer,  St. 
Mary's  Hospital. 

John  W.  Ogle,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P..  Physician  and  Lec- 
turer, St.  George's  Hospital. 

W.  M.  Ord,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  and  Lecturer, 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  Examiner,  London  Univer- 
sity. 

Sir  P.  Cunliffe  Owen. 

Edmund  Owen,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  and  Lecturer, 
St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

H.  W.  Page,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  and 
Lecturer,  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

F.  J.  M.  Page,  Lecturer  on  Practical  Chemistry, 
London  Hospital. 

J.  F.  Payne,  M.D.,  B.A.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  and 
Lecturer,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

F.  W.  Pavy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician,  Guy's  Hospital. 

Albert  J.  Penn,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Physiciau,  Metropo- 
litan Free  Hospital,  Victoria  Hospital  for  Children. 

A.  J.  Pepper,  M.S.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  and 
Lecturer,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Examiner,  London 
University,  and  Fellow,  University  College. 

T.  Pickering  Pick,  F.  and  Examiner,  R.C.S.,  Surgeon 
and  Lecturer,  St.  George's  Hospital. 

P.  S.  U.  Pickering,  B.A.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Bedford  College  for  Ladies. 

Sir  Henry  A.  Pitman,  M.D.,  Council,  R.C.P.,  and 
King's  College,  General  Council  of  Medical  Education, 
Consulting  Physician,  St  George's  Hospital. 

William  Playfair,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetric  Medi- 
cine, King's  College,  and  Physician  Ace,  King's 
College  Hospital. 

Frederick  Pollock,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor 
of  Common  Law  Lo  the  Council  of  Legal  Education. 

A.  Julius  Pollock,  M.D.,  F.R. CP.,  Physician  and 
Lecturer,  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  LL.D.,  Corr.  Inst.  France, 
Keeper  of  Coins  and  Medals,  British  Museum. 

G-  Vivian  Poore,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Professor  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  and  Fellow,  University  College,  As- 
sistant Physician  to  Hospital,  and  Examiner,  London 
University. 

J.   P.   Postgate,    MA.,   Professor   of  Comparative 
Philology,  University  College. 
J.  B.  Potter,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
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E.  Douglas  Powell,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  Physician, 
Middlesex  Hospital. 

Henry  Power,  M.B.,  F.  and  Examiner,  E.C.S., 
Surgeon  and  Lecturer,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

E.  J.  Poynter,  E.A.,  Visitor  of  the  National  Art 
Training  School,  South  Kensington,  and  Life  Governor, 
University  College 

W.  Laidlaw  Purves,  M.D.,  Aural  Surgeon,  Guy's 
Hospital. 

Eichard  Quain,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  F.E.C.P.,  Senate, 
London  University,  and  General  Council  of  Medical 
Education. 

C.  B.  Eadcliffe,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  Physician,  West- 
minster Hospital. 

Lord  Eeay.  Sector  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's. 

E.  W.  Eeid,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S.,  Lecturer,  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital. 

Charles  Eieu,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Arabic,  University 
College. 

Sydney  Singer,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  L.S.A.,  Professor  of 
Medicine,  University  College,  and  Physician  in  the 
Hospital. 

Walter  Eivington,  B.A.,  M  B.,  M.S.,  F.E.C.S.,  Sur- 
geon and  Lecturer,  London  Hospital. 

F.  T.  Eoberts,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  University  College,  and  Physician  in  the 
Hospital. 

W.  Chandler  Eoberts,  F.E.S.,  Eoyal  Mint,  Professor 
of  Metallurgy,  Eoyal  School  of  Mines. 

G.  Croom  Eobertson,  M.A.,  Grote  Professor  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Mind  and  Logic,  University  College, 
Examiner,  London  University. 

Eev.  W.  Eogers,  M.A.,  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate. 
Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Eosebery. 
J.   F.   Eotton    M.A.,   LL.B.,   Council,  University 
College. 

Almaric  Eumsey,  Professor  of  Indian  Jurisprudence, 
King's  College. 

W.  J.  Eussell,  Ph.D.,  F.E.S.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Eev.  W.  Gunion  Eutherford,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
St.  Peter's  College,  Westminster. 

H-  Sainsbury,  M.D.,  Physician,  Eoyal  Free  Hospital, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  University  College. 

J.  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  Life  Governor, 
University  College,  Waynflete  Professor  of  Physiology, 
University  of  Oxford. 

W.  Scovell  Savory,  F.E.S.,  F.  and  Examiner,  E.C.S., 
Surgeon  and  Lecturer,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

E.  A.  Schafer,  F.E.S.,  Jodrell  Professor  of  Physiology, 
University  College,  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to  the 
London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 

Munro  Scott,  Warden,  London  Hospital  and  Medical 
College. 

T.  E.  Scrutton,  MA.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Pro- 
fessor of  Constitutional  Law  and  Legal  History,  and 
Fellow,  University  College. 

Felix Semon,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  Physician,  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital. 

Seymour  J.  Sharkey,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Physician 
and  Lecturer,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

Edward  H.  Sieveking,  MA).,  F.E.C.P.,  Physician  and 
Lecturer,  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

P.  H.  Pye-Rmith,  M.D.,  F.  and  Examiner,  E.C.P., 
Physician  and  Lecturer,  Guy's  Hospital,  and  Life 
Governor,  University  College. 

T.  Smith,  F.E.C.S.,  Surgeon,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

T.  Stevenson,  M.D.,  F.  and  Examiner,  E.C.P.,  Lec- 
turer on  Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Guy's 
Hospital. 

Frederick  Stock,  D.Lit.,  M.A.,  Mill  Hill  School,  and 
Council,  University  College. 

Eev.  T.  H.  Stokoe,  D.D.,  Head  Master,  King's 
College  School. 


Francis    Storr,   M.A.,   Merchant  Taylor's   School,  Appendix. 

Council,  College  of  Preceptors,  and  Additional  Ex-   

aminer,  London  University. 

James  Stuart,  M.A.,  MP.,  Jacksonian  Professor  of 
Applied  Mechanics,  University  of  Cambridge. 

H.  Sutherland,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Lecturer,  Westminster 
Hospital. 

Frederick  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  Senior  Assistant 
Physician  and  Lecturer,  Guy's  Hospital. 

G.  B.   Thane,   Professor   of  Anatomy,  University 
College. 

John  Millar  Thompson,  F.E.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  Demon- 
strator in  Chemistry,  King's  College. 

NcstonTirard,  M.D.,  M.E.C.P.,  House  Medical  Tutor, 
King's  College,  Physician  in  the  Hospital. 

H.  Tomlinson,  B.A.,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
King's  College. 

W.   Beckwith    Towse,   Clerk    to    the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Fishmongers. 

E.  Trimmer,  Secretary,  E.C.S. 

F.  Treves,  F.E.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  Surgeon  and  Lecturer, 
London  Hospital.  Hunterian  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
E.C.S. 

F.  Charlwood  Turner,  M.A.,  M.D,  F.E.C.P.,  Phy- 
sician, London  Hospital. 

G.  Turner,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene,  Guy's  Hospital. 
John  Tweedy,  F. E.C.S.,   Professor   of  Ophthalmic 

Medicine  and  Surgery,  University  College,  and  Assistant 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  Hospital. 

John  Tyndall,  D.C.L.,  F.E.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Eoyal  Institution. 

Albert  John  Venn,  MD.,  F.E.M.C.S.,  and  Physician, 
Metropolitan  Free  Hospital  and  London  Hospital. 

Eev.  Henry  Wace,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College. 

Lord  Walsingham,  Trustee  of  British  Museum. 

G.  C.  W.  Warr,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Classical  Litera- 
ture, King's  College. 

Francis  Warner,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  F.E.C.S.,  Assistant 
Physician  and  Lecturer,  London  Hospital. 

Samuel  West,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Physician,  Eoyal  Free 
Hospital,  and  Lecturer,  London  School  of  Medicine  for 
Women. 

W.  Hale  White,  M.D.,  Senior  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy,  Guy's  Hospital. 

Samuel  Wilks,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  Council..  E.C.P., 
Physician  and  Lecturer,  Guy's  Hospital. 

A.  Willett,  F.E.C.S.,  Surgeon,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  Examiner,  E.C.P. 

A.  W.  Williamson,  LL.I).,  Ph.D.,  F.E.S.,  Senate, 
London  University,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
(rovernov.  University  College. 

Dawson  Williams,  M.D.,  Fellow,  University  College, 
House  Physician  to  Hospital. 

Ed.  Woakes,  M.D.,  M.E.C.S.,  Senior  Aural  Surgeon 
and  Lecturer,  London  Hospital. 

Frederick  Womack,  B.Sc,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Physics, 
Bedford  College  for  Ladies. 

John  Wood,  F.E.S.,  F.E.C.S.,  Professor  of  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Fellow,  King's 
College,  Surgeon  to  Hospital,  and  Examiner,  London 
University . 

W.  Wadham,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Gerald  Francis  Yeo,  M.D.,  F.E.C.S.,  Professor  of 
Physiology,  King's  College,  Examiner,  E.C.S.,  ana 
University  of  London. 

J.  Burney  Yeo,  M.D.,  Physician,  King's  College 
Hospital,  and  Fellow,  King's  College. 

Sir  George  Young,  Bart.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  President  of 
the  Senate,  University  College. 

N.B. — This  list  comprises  the  names  of  those  who  had 
joined  the  Association  up  to  December  1885 ;  since 
which  date  a  few  other  names  have  been  received ;  it 
must  not,  however,  be  considered  that  all  those  whose 
names  appear  on  the  list  are  in  entire  accordance  with 
the  proposals  of  the  Executive  Committee,  cls  sanctioned 
by  the  General  Meetings  of  the  Association. 


Appendix  No.  5.    (See  Question  No.  133.) 


Paper  for  Appendix  handed  in  by  Sir  George  Young,  June  2nd,  1888. 


To  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  forwarding  to  you,  for  submission  to  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education,  the  enclosed  general  state- 
ment of  proposals  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 


the  Association  for  Promoting  a  Teaching  University 
for  London,  I  am  desired  by  the  Executive  Committee 
to  add,  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  the  following 
remarks. 

It  has  for  some  time  been  felt  by  persons  engaged  in 
teaching,  especially  professional  teaching,  in  London, 
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Appendix.      and  by  others  interested  in  the  efficiency  of  professional 

  education,  that  the  want  of  any  general  or  systematic 

co-operation  among  the  various  institutions  concerned 
with  such  education  is  a  drawback  both  to  the  study  of 
the  sciences  therein  applied  and  to  the  practical  training 
of  the  professions  themselves.  It  has  also  been  felt  that 
a  city  so  great  as  London  ought  to  possess  an  institu- 
tion or  group  of  allied  institutions  in  which  there  may 
be  accessible  instruction  of  the  highest  order  in  all  the 
great  branches  of  study  and  practical  activity.  These 
feelings  have  lately  taken  distinct  shape.  A  system  of 
advanced  instruction  maintained  by  the  consent  and 
counsel  of  distinct  institutions  and  faculties  contains 
the  essentials  of  a  university,  and  can  hardly  be  desig- 
nigated  by  any  less  comprehensive  title.  The  founda- 
tion of  a  Teaching  University  for  London  is  accordingly 
the  expressed  purpose  of  the  association  which  has  been 
formed  to  attain  these  objects,  and  on  whose  behalf  the 
Committee  now  communicate  with  you. 

It  is  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  that  the  need  of 
such  co-operation  between  existing  institutions  is  most 
urgently  and  immediately  felt,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  association,  on  which  some  of  the  chief 
medical  schools  are  already  represented,  are  in  active 
communication  with  the  teaching  staff  of  most  of  the 
hospital  schools,  with  a  view  to  settling  lines  on  which 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  proposed  university 
might  be  constituted.  Similar  communications  are  in 
progress  with  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

The  Committee  is  also  in  communication  with  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  the  Council  of 
University  College,  and  the  Council  of  King's  College ; 
and  a  considerable  measure  of  support  has  been 
accorded  to  its  proposals  by  members  of  each  of  these 
bodies,  and  by  a  large  number  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  university  teaching  in  London. 

At  this  stage  it  has  seemed  proper  to  the  committee 
to  communicate  with  your  Council,  as  the  executive 
authority  of  the  scheme  of  legal  instruction  established 
under  the  authority  of  the  Inns  of  Court :  societies, 
which  not  only  have  obvious  analogies  to  colleges  in  a 
university,  but  have  in  fact  been  described  as  constitu- 
ting or  equivalent  to  a  legal  university  by  Fortescne  and 
other  writers  of  authority. 

The  Committee  ventures  to  think  that  the  work 
hitherto  done  for  legal  education  by  the  Inns  of  Court, 
useful  and  fruitful  as  it  has  already  been,  is  capable  of 
an  extension  leading  to  still  more  important  results. 
The  lectures  established  by  the  Inns  of  Court  for  the 
benefit  of  their  students  have  done  much  in  the  way  of 
direct  instruction,  and  as  much,  perhaps,  indirectly  in 
the  way  of  raising  the  general  standard  of  legal  study 
and  teaching.  Brought  into  connexion  with  a  more 
comprehensive  system,  the  instruction  carried  on  under 
your  direction  would  command  a  wider  range  of  hearers  ; 
it  would  assist  in  removing  the  ignorance  that  still 
prevails  among  the  lay  public  as  to  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  Inns  of  Court ;  and  it  would  tend  to 
maintain  the  just  weight  and  reputation  in  the  country 
of  those  ancient  and  honourable  societies.  To  the  pro- 
posed university  it  would  be  of  inestimable  value  that 
those  societies,  already  showing  a  long  and  illustrious 
collegiate  history,  should  be  intimately  associated  with 
its  Faculty  of  Law,  and  bear  therein  the  prevailing 
authority  which  would  be  their  due. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  no  suggestion  is 
made,  or  would  be  entertained  by  the  Committee,  to  the 
effect  of  interfering  in  any  manner  whatever  with  the 
existing  powers  and  functions  of  the  Inns  of  Court  as 
regards  the  right  of  call  to  the  Bar,  or  any  other  matter 
appertaining  to  the  professional  character  of  those 
honourable  societies,  or  the  authority  which  they 
exercise  over  their  members  and  the  profession  gene- 
rally .  By  taking,  through  the  Council  of  Legal  Educa- 
tion, a  leading  part  in  constituting  the  Faculty  of  Law 
in  the  proposed  university,  the  Inns  of  Court  would  in 
no  way  prejudice  their  perfect  independence  and 
ancient  rights  in  all  things  affecting  the  Bar  as  a 
profession. 

In  what  manner  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education  as  representing  them,  should  connect 
themselves  with  the  proposed  university  would  be  a 
matter  for  subsequent  consideration. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Council  of  Legal  Education 
should  be  adequately  represented  on  the  governing 
body,  however  named  and  constituted,  which  would  be 
the  executive  power  of  the  university;  and  that  the 
Faculty  of  Law  should  be  created  mainly  upon  the  basis 
of  the  system  of  instruction  now  in  operation  under 
the  direction  o{  the  Council,  with  such  development 
and  modification  as  might  from  time  to  time  be  given 
to  it. 

Various  details  would  have  to  be  provided  for, 
and  could  without  difficulty  be  provided  for  by  sub- 
sequent regulation,  such  as,  for  example,  the  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  students  of  the  new  or  recon- 
stituted University  of  London,  not  being  members  of 
the  Inns  of  Court,  might  be  admitted  to  the  Tnns  of 
Court  lectures,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  examina- 
tions for  degrees  in  the  university  might  be  combined 
with  those  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education.  The 
Council  of  Legal  Education  would,  through  its  repre- 
sentation on  the  governing  body,  have  a  voice  (and, 
doubtless,  a  controlling  voice)  in  fixing  the  kind  and 
amount  of  qualification  to  be  required  by  the  university 
of  candidates  for  degrees  in  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

The  Committee  ventures,  therefore,  to  solicit  your 
consideration  of  the  scheme  whose  outlines  they  have 
endeavoured  to  sketch,  in  the  hope  that  you,  or  the 
Inns  of  Court  acting  on  your  suggestion,  may  be  willing 
to  take  part  in  the  constitution  of  the  proposed 
Teaching  University  in  London,  and  not  only  to 
sanction,  but  also  to  aid  by  counsel  and  advice,'  the 
establishment  of  a  complete  Faculty  of  Law  on  the 
foundation  which  the  Inns  of  Court  have  already  laid. 

The  Committee  would  suggest,  as  a  practical  step 
towards  this  end,  that  the  consideration  of  the  matter 
would  be  facilitated  by  the  appointment  of  a  small  com- 
mittee of  your  members  to  confer  with  them,  a  plan 
which  has  proved  useful  in  their  communications  with 
the  Medical  Schools,  and  has  been  already  adopted  by 
the  governing  bodies  of  University  College,  King's 
College,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

John  Marshall, 

Chairman . 

The  Right  Hon.  Spencer  H.  Walpole. 
April  12,  1886. 


Aitendix  No.  6.    (See  Question  143.) 


Paper  handed  in  by  Sir  George  Young,  2nd  June  1888. 


Petition  of  University  College,  London,  and  King's 
College,  London. 

To  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

The  Humble  Petition,  of  University  College,  London,  and 
King's  College,  London  : 

Shewcth, — 

1.  That  there  exists  at  present  in  London  an  urgent 
demand  for  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  university 
education  and  for  the  better  encouragement  of  learning 
and  research. 

2.  That  the  area  comprised  within  tho  .'Metropolitan 
district  now  contains  more  than  three  million  eight 


hundred  thousand  inhabitants  ;  this  being  the  largest 
population  ever  ascertained  to  be  residing  within  limits 
admitting  of  daily  intercourse  ;  and  that  in  intelligence, 
enterprise,  and  desire  for  improvement  it  is  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  other  communities. 

3.  That  when  allowauce  has  been  made  for  those  who 
resort  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  elsewhere,  there  remains 
in  London  a  very  large  number  of  persons,  especially  of 
the  less  wealthy  classes,  who  are  desirous  of  receiving 
and  able  to  profit  by  university  education,  provided 
only  it  can  be  brought  to  their  doors. 

4.  That  the  district  in  question,  in  which  the  two 
Colleges,  your  present  petitioners,  are  situated,  besides 
being  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  seat  of 
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Government  of  the  Empire,  contains  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  National  Collections  of  Science 
and  Art,  the  Record  Office,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the 
principal  learned  societies  ;  also  the  Inns  of  Court,  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  and  other  important 
corporations,  to  which,  in  England,  has  been  committed 
authority  to  admit  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  of  other  professions ; 
together  with  eleven  general  hospitals,  each  with  its 
legally-recognised  medical  school,  and  educational 
institutions,  special  schools,  and  libraries  too  numerous 
to  mention.  This  district  is  in  consequence  very 
largely  resorted  to  by  scholars,  not  only  of  your 
Majesty's  subjects,  but  of  all  nations,  and  is  especially 
well  adapted  for  the  bringing  together  of  those  who  can 
impart  knowledge  and  those  who  desire  instruction. 

5.  That,  notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  Lon- 
don to  the  present  day  remains  without  an  institu- 
tion which  in  other  capital  cities  is  deemed  essential,  a 
university,  namely,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word :  an  association,  that  is  to  say,  of  teachers  and 
students  in  all  the  principal  departments  of  learning, 
organised  in  a  suitable  manner  for  the  transmission  and 
and  increase  of  knowledge,  and  possessing  the  power  of 
granting  public  degrees  as  marks  of  proficiency. 

6.  That  experience  has  proved  that  the  highest  and 
best  education  is  the  result  of  continued,  contact  of  mind 
with  mind  between  the  teacher  and  the  learner,  and 
that  the  value  of  a  university  may  be  measured  by  the 
degree  in  which  it  brings  the  students  into  immediate 
intercourse  with  thorough  masters  of  the  subjects  of 
instruction.  For  this  purpose  it  is  essential,  not  only 
that  the  professors  and  teachers  should  be  of  the  highest 
rank,  but  that  all  the  arrangements,  including  the 
examinations,  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
promote  and  foster  the  influence  of  this  intercourse,  and 
should  therefore  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  regulate 
and  give  the  instruction. 

7.  That  consequently  a  university,  such  as  is  con- 
templated by  your  petitioners,  should  not  only  provide 
for  its  students  the  best  attainable  teaching  in  all  the 
subjects  included  in  its  faculties,  together  with  the 
necessary  appliances  and  aids  to  study,  but  should  also 
commend  to  its  students  systematic  courses  of  teaching 
and  methods  of  study,  for  the  efficiency  of  which  it 
should  become  responsible.  Its  examinations  should 
follow  the  teaching,  not  the  teaching  be  adapted  to 
examinations.  Its  degrees  should  be  the  mark,  not 
merely  that  a  student  has  ascertained  a  certain  standard 
of  proficiency,  but  also  that  he  has  duly  followed  an 
approved  course  of  study  under  approved  guidance  and 
instruction. 

8.  That  for  ttie  last  60  years,  apart  from  professional 
instruction,  the  work  of  university  education  has,  in 
London,  been  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  University 
College  and  King's  College.  Important  extensions  in 
the  field  of  education  have  been  due  to  their  experience 
and  example  ;  and  an  impulse  has  through  their  means 
been  given  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  the  beneficial 
influence  of  which  has  extended  to  the  older  universities, 
and  throughout  the  country. 

9.  That  University  College  was  founded  in  the  year 
1826,  under  the  name  of  "  The  University  of  London," 
with  the  intention,  on  the  part  of  its  founders,  that  it 
should  be  established  as  a  university  giving  regular 
instruction  by  means  of  professorial  lectures,  and  should 
acquire  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  upon  its  own 
pupils.  After  the  teaching  functions  of  a  university 
had  been  for  some  time  successfully  discharged  by  the 
College,  it  was  in  1834  recommended  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  it  should  receive  a  Charter  to 
confer  degrees.  In  1837  the  existing  University  of 
London  was  founded ;  and  the  College  was  thereupon 
incorporated  under  its  present  name,  the  claim  to  confer 
degrees  being  withdrawn,  but  the  institution  in  all  other 
respects  remaining  unaltered.  It  comprises,  at  the 
present  time,  a  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws,  with  27  pro- 
fessorial chairs,  a  faculty  of  science,  with  15,  and  a 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  recognised  medical  school, 
with  16  chairs.  The  total  number  of  the  staff,  including 
professors  and  assistant  professors,  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  the  hospital,  lecturers  and  demonstrators, 
is  about  100.  The  entire  number  of  students  in  the 
College  was,  in  1885-86,  1,192,  of  whom  383  belonged 
to  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  160  to  the  Slade  School 
of  Fine  Art.  There  is  also  belonging  to  it  a  boy's  school 
containing  550  scholars.  The  total  amount  received  in 
the  same  year  from  fees  was  33,250?.,  ot  which  13,0872. 
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was  received  in  the  boy's  or  junior  school.  The  College 
is  endowed  with  a  site  of  seven  acres,  and  with  buildings 
erected  upon  it,  which,  including  the  hospital,  have 
cost  upwards  of  300,0002.  There  are  belonging  to  the 
College  invested  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  200,0002., 
which  are  held  chiefly  upon  special  trusts  for  scholar- 
ships and  prizes,  and  by  way  of  a  partial  endowment 
for  a  few  of  the  professorships.  The  College  also  holds 
about  135,0002.,  in  trust  for  the  hospital.  All  the 
classes,  except  those  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  have 
since  1878  been  open  to  women. 

10.  That  King's  College  was  founded  by  Royal 
Charter  in  1829  in  order  that  the  various  branches  of 
literature  and  science,  and  also  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianity  as  the  same  are  inculcated  by  the  Church 
of  England,  should  be  taught  in  the  College.  In  1837 
it  became  affiliated  to  the  University  of  London,  and 
so  remained  until  that  University  abandoned  the  system 
of  affiliated  colleges.  It  comprises  at  the  present 
moment  a  theological  department  with  8  chairs,  a 
department  of  general  literature  and  science  with  12 
chairs  a  department  of  applied  science  with  10  chairs, 
a  department  of  medicine  with  19  chairs,  to  which  is 
attached  a  hospital  with  a  staff  of  19  physicians  and 
surgeons,  a  department  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  occupying  a  separate  college  at  Kensington, 
with  a  staff  of  23  professors  and  lecturers,  a  department 
of  evening  classes,  receiving  the  services  of  43  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers,  besides  subordinate  departments. 
The  total  number  of  the  staff,  including  professors, 
lecturers,  physicians,  and  surgeons,  is  more  than  100. 
The  number  of  students  of  all  kinds  in  the  College 
is  about  1,000,  besides  400  boys  in  the  school,  1,300 
students  attending  special  classes,  and  500  ladies 
attending  the  lectures  at  Kensington.  The  total 
amount  of  fees  received  during  last  year  was  42,7142., 
of  which  9,000Z.  was  received  in  the  school.  The  College 
occupies  a  site  attached  at  Somerset  House  on  a  lease 
rom  the  Crown  of  999  years  ;  and  the  buildings  erected 
upon  this  site,  together  with  the  hospital  situated  in 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  have  cost  at  least 
250,0002.  It  also  hold  trust  funds  to  the  amount  of 
42,000?.,  chiefly  for  the  endowment  of  scholarships  and 
professorships,  besides  sundry  funds  held  in  trust  for 
the  hospital. 

11.  That  each  of  these  Colleges,  so  far  as  regards  its 
site  and  buildings,  its  equipment,  the  reputation  of  its 
teachers,  and  the  number  and  distinction  of  its  students, 
may  claim  to  be  ranked  with  historic  Universities  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  countries. 

12.  That,  in  the  absence  of  a  power  to  confer  degrees 
upon  their  own  students,  the  effect  of  their  teaching 
has  been  impaired,  their  development  has  been  retarded, 
and  their  beneficial  influence  diminished. 

13.  That  such  of  their  students  as  desire  to  obtain  a 
degree  have  been  accustomed  either  to  become  candi- 
dates at  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London, 
or  else,  and  of  late  years  in  increasing  numbers,  to  leave 
these  Colleges,  and  resort  to  other  universities  for  that 
purpose. 

14.  That  the  University  of  London  was  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  degrees  upon  qualified 
students  of  these  Colleges,  and  of  such  other  similar 
institutions  as  might  thereafter  be  affiliated  to  the 
University.  No  official  representation  upon  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  University  was  given  to  these  Colleges, 
or  to  any  of  institutions  that  were  afterwards  affiliated 
to  it ;  and  the  teachers  in  these  Colleges,  and  in  the 
institutions  so  affiliated,  were  never  associated,  as  such, 
in  the  work  of  the  University.  In  1857  the  principle  of 
affiliation  was  abandoned  by  the  University,  and  its 
examinations,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  medical 
degrees,  were  thrown  open  to  all  persons,  without 
reference  to  their  place  of  education,  or  to  their 
having,  or  not  having,  attended  any  regular  course  of 
institution. 

15.  That,  except  by  the  situation  of  its  head- quarters, 
the  University  of  London  does  not  belong  more  to 
London,  or  to  the  London  district,  than  to  any  other 
part  of  England,  or  of  the  Empire  ;  and  that  valuable  as 
has  been  the  influence  which  it  has  exercised  over  many 
educational  institutions,  and  great  as  have  been  the 
services  thus  rendered  to  the  cause  of  education,  its 
existence  and  present  work  do  not  supply  the  place  or 
furnish  an  argument  against  the  establishment,  of  a 
University,  in  the  sense  herein-before  defined,  in  and  for 
London. 

16.  That,  in  the  experience  of  your  petitioners,  the 
severance  of  the  work  of  examination  for  degrees  from 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  A  UNIVERSITY  FOR  LONDON  : 


Appendix.      the  work  of  teaching  has  an  injurious   effect  upon 

  University  education.     The  restraint  exercised  upon 

efficient  institutions  by  examinations  held  under  an 
authority  which  is  neither  responsible  for  their  teaching 
nor  in  regular  communication  with  their  teachers  acts 
as  a  fetter  upon  education  and  gives  undue  consequence 
to  examinations  and  their  results.  Examinations  so 
arranged,  though  a  test  of  knowledge  in  a  narrow  sense 
of  the  word,  are  no  adequate  test  of  real  education,  and 
tend  to  deprive  instruction  and  study  of  that  power  of 
transforming  the  mind  of  the  learner  which  is  their 
most  valuable  function. 

17.  That  the  demand  for  higher  education  in  London 
cannot  be  fully  met  whilst  that  education  remains  in  its 
present  unorganised  state,  and  the  various  institutions 
giving  university  instruction  are  deprived  of  the  means 
of  common  discussion  and  concerted  action.  For  the 
teaching  given  in  these  institutions  their  respective 
governing  bodies  are  alone  responsible,  and  each  of 
these  bodies  for  the  most  part  acts  in  educational 
matters  on  the  advice  of  its  own  teachers  ;  but  there  is 
no  common  centre  such  as  a  university  would  supply, 
where  these  governing  bodies  and  their  teachers  could 
meet  for  purposes  of  conference,  and  wherein  measures 
for  the  better  organisation  of  teaching  could  be  discussed 
and  settled. 

18.  That  the  Victoria  University  was  in  1880  esta- 
blished in  the  city  of  Manchester  by  Your  Majesty's 
gracious  Charter,  with  power  to  grant  decrees  to  all 
persons  who  pursue  a  regular  course  of  study  in  a 
college  of  the  university,  and  who  submit  themselves 
for  examination;  and  that  the  establishment  of  that 
University  has  already  led  to  important  educational 
results  in  the  north  of  England,  for  instance,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Medical  School  of  Owens'  College, 
Manchester,  and  the  foundation  of  Liverpool  University 
College. 

19.  That  in  view  of  the  considerations  herein-before 
stated  your  petitioners  humbly  represent  to  Your 
Majesty  that  it  is  expedient  that  a  university  of  the 
complete  character  above  described  should  be  constituted 
in  and  for  the  London  district. 

20.  That  the  University  should  give  degrees  in  arts, 
science,  and  medicine,  and  should  have  power  to  add 
other  faculties,  corresponding  to  its  other  provinces  of 
study  and  of  educational  work. 

21.  That  University  College,  London,  and  King's 
College,  London,  should  be  designated  in  the  Charter  as 
Colleges  in  the  university. 

22.  That  power  should  be  given  to  the  university  to 
admit  on  application  other  colleges  in  the  metropolitan 
district ;  the  conditions  of  admission  to  be  that  the 
university  shall  be  satisfied : — 

a.  That  the  college  is  established  on  a  basis  justifying 
the  expectation  of  its  permanent  existence,  and  is 
under  the  independent  control  of  its  own  governing 
body.  . 

b.  That  the  college  possesses  a  sufficient  staff, 
buildings,  and  appliances  for  study,  w;th  adequate 
arrangements  for  teaching,  in  one  or  more  of  the 
faculties  of  the  university. 

23.  That  the  admission  of  a  college  to  the  university 
should  entitle  it  to  representation  on  the  governing 
body  of  the  university,  to  the  inclusion  of  its  senate, 
professors  or  academic  board  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
appropriate  faculties  of  the  University,  and  to  the 
admission  of  its  students,  duly  qualified  by  attendance 
on  a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  the  college,  as 
candidates  for  degrees  in  such  faculties. 

24.  That  colleges  admitted  to  the  university  should 
not  thereby  be  brought  in  any  respect  under  the  control 
of  the  university  except  only  as  regards  the  regulations 
for  the  duration  and  nature  of  the  studies  to  be  required 
of  the  students  of  the  college  as  a  qualification  for 
university  degrees. 


25.  That  the  governing  body  of  the  university  should 
include,  besides  representatives  of  its  colleges,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  assemblies  of  the  faculties  of  the 
university. 

26.  That  such  a  university,  once  established,  would 
promote  various  improvements  in  the  university 
education  of  London,  which  are  generally  admitted  to 
be  needful,  such  as  : — The  greater  concentration  of  the 
teaching  of  particular  subjects  in  the  earlier  scientific 
stages  of  medical  education  ;  the  foundation  of  additional 
chairs,  attached  either  to  particular  institutions  or  to 
the  university,  for  the  further  prosecution  of  special 
studies  or  of  original  research ;  the  promotion  of  new 
faculties ;  the  encouragement  of  general  education  as 
preliminary  to  the  training  for  all  professions  ;  and, 
finally,  such-  a  presentation  to  the  public  of  the  needs  of 
higher  education  in  London  as  may  secure  the  corporate 
or  private  munificence  of  London  the  endowments 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
population  and  with  the  progress  of  learning. 

27.  Your  petitioners  further  humbly  represent  to 
Your  Majesty : — 

a.  That,  as  your  petitioners  have  been  informed,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London  and  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  to  petition  Your  Majesty  to  confer  upon 
them  jointly,  or  upon  a  body  composed  of  their 
representatives,  the  power  to  confer  medical 
degrees. 

b.  That  while  recognising  the  expediency  of  the 
establishment  in  and  for  London  of  a  degree-giving 
body  whereon  the  medical  profession  may  have 
official  representation,  Your  petitioners  cannot  but 
regard  the  giving  of  a  degree  as  the  appropriate 
function  of  a  university,  and  would  depreciate  a 
severance  of  the  medical  faculty  from  other 
faculties  in  the  universily  which  they  contemplate. 

c.  That  for  the  purpose  of  such  representation  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London  and  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  should  be  specially  associated  with  the 
university,  and  should  be  suitably  represented  on 
its  governing  body,  thus  providing  for  the  direct 
representation  of  the  medical  profession  on  the 
governing  body  of  the  university,  and  that  the 
recognised  medical  schools  of  London  should  be 
admitted  to  the  university  by  the  teaching  members 
of  the  school  being  included  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  students  become 
admissible  as  candidates  for  degrees  in  that  faculty. 

d.  That  with  a  view  to  avoid  multiplication  of  bodies 
conferring  a  diploma  or  license  to  practice,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  the  conjoint  diploma  of  the  two  Eoyal 
Colleges  above  named  should  be  a  preliminary 
condition  for  obtaining  a  medical  degree  in  the 
university,  the  conferring  of  such  diploma  re- 
maining, as  at  present,  the  function  of  the  said 
Eoyal  Colleges,  and  not  of  the  university. 

28.  Your  petitioners  are  further  desirous  that  Your 
Majesty  should  be  the  visitor  of  the  university  and 
should  name  certain  members  to  serve  on  its  governing 
body. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  Your 
Majesty  to  be  pleased  to  grant  a,  Charter  to 
a  body  of  persons,  to  be  appointed  as  is 
described  in  this  petition,  to  be  a  Uni- 
versity in  and  for  the  London  district, 
having  power  to  grant  degrees  in  the 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Medicine, 
with  power  to  add  other  faculties ;  and 
that  Your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  make 
such  orders  in  the  premises  as  to  Your 
Majesty  in  your  royal  wisdom  and  justice 
may  seem  meet. 

And  Your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 
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Appendix  No.  7.    (See  Question  144.) 


Paper  handed  in  by  Sir  George  Young,  June  2nd,  1888. 


Draft,  adopted  by  the  Councils  of  University  College, 
Loudon,  and  King's  College,  London,  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  proposed  new  University .  , 

The  insertion  of  the  passages  in  square  braclcets  [  ] 
is  contingent  upon  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London  and  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England 
being  associated  with  the  University. 

DRAFT. 

Charter  of  the  Albert  University  of  London. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  G-od,  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen  Defender  of 
tbe  Faith, 

To  all  to  -whom  these  presents  shall  come,  Greeting: 

Whereas  University  College,  London,  originally  in- 
corporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  reincorporated  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  King's  College,  London,  also 
originally  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  reincor- 
porated by  Act  of  Parliament,  lately  presented  to  Us  in 
Our  Council  a  humble  petition  under  the  common 
seals  of  those  colleges  and  thereby  represented  to  Us 
(among  other  things)  as  follows: — 

That  there  exists  at  present  in  London  an  urgent 
demand  for  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  University 
Education,  and  for  the  better  encouragement  of  learning 
and  research,  and  that  it  is  expedient  there  should  be 
constituted  in  and  for  the  London  district  a  university 
providing  for  its  students  the  best  attainable  teaching 
in  a,ll  the  subjects  included  in  its  faculties,  together 
with  the  necessary  appliances  and  aids  to  study,  and 
commending  to  its  students  systematic  courses  of 
teaching  and  methods  of  study,  for  the  efficiency  of 
which  it  should  become  responsible  ; 

And  by  the  same  petition  humbly  prayed  Us  to  be 
pleased  to  grant  a  Charter  to  a  body  of  persons,  to  be 
appointed  as  therein  described  to  be  a  university  in 
and  for  the  London  district,  having  power  to  grant 
degrees  in  the  faculties  of  arts,  science,  and  medicine, 
with  power  to  add  other  faculties  ;  and  that  We  would 
be  pleased  to  make  such  orders  in  the  premises  as  to  Us 
in  Our  Royal  wisdom  and  justice  might  seem  meet ; 

Now  know  ye  that  We,  having  taken  into  Our  Royal 
consideration  the  said  humble  petition  do,  by  virtue  of 
Our  Prerogative  Royal,  and  of  Our  special  grace,  certain 
knowledge  and  mere  motion,  by  these  presents  for  Us, 
Oar  heirs  and  successors,  will  and  ordain  as  follows : — 


I. — Foundation  of  the  Albert  University  of  London. 

There  shall  be  and  there  is  hereby  constituted  and 
founded  a  university,  in  and  for  London,  with  the  name 
of  the  Albert  University  of  London,  by  which  name  the 
Chancellor,  and  other  members  of  the  Albert  University 
of  London  for  the  time  being  shall  be,  and  are  hereby, 
constituted  one  body  corporate,  with  perpetual  succes- 
sion, and  a  common  seal,  and  with  power,  without  any 
further  license  in  mortmain,  to  take,  purchase,  and 
hold,  and  also  to  grant,  demise,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
real  and  personal  property ;  which  university  shall 
have  the  constitution  and  powers,  and  be  subject  to  the 
regulations  in  this  Our  Charter  prescribed  and  con- 
tained ;  and  which  university  is  in  this  Our  Charter 
referred  to  as  the  university. 

II. — Colleges  in  the  University. 

University  College,  London,  and  King's  College, 
London,  shall  be  and'  are  hereby  constituted  colleges  in 
the  university. 

Other  colleges  may  from  time  to  time  be  admitted  as 
colleges  in  the  university  in  the  manner  and  subject  to 
the  conditions  in  this  Our  Charter  prescribed. 

III. — [Association  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  England 
with  the  University. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  shall  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  uuiversity  in  the  manner  in  this  Our 
Charter  prescribed.] 


IV.  — Medical  Schools  in  the  University. 

The  medical  schools  of  University  College,  London, 
and  King's  College,  London,  shall  be  medical  schools  in 
the  university. 

Every  other  medical  school  in  London  which  is 
recognised  as  efficient  by  any  body  having  power  to 
grant  a  qualification  for  registration  under  the  Medical 
Acts,  may  claim  to  be  admitted  as  a  medical  school  in 
the  university  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions in  this  Our  Charter  prescribed. 

V.  —  University  Degrees  and  Certificates. 

The  university  shall  have  power  to  confer  degrees  in 
the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Medicine,  and  in 
such  other  faculties  corresponding  to  the  provinces  of 
study  and  educational  work  occupied  by  the  university 
as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Council 
of  the  university  on  all  persons,  male  or  female,  who 
shall  have  pursued  a  regular  course  of  study  in  a  college 
or  medical  school  in  the  university,  and  shall  submit 
themselves  for  examination. 

Provided  that  no  ordinary  medical  degree  shall  be 
conferred  on  any  person  who  shall  not  previously  have 
obtained  a  qualification  for  registration  under  the 
Medical  Acbs. 

The  university  shall  also  have  power,  in  the  case  of 
students  of  the  university  who  shall  have  been  resident 
students  of  any  other  university  in  Our  dominions,  to 
accept  the  examinations  and  periods  of  residence  and 
study  passed  by  them  at  such  other  university  as  equiva- 
lent to  such  examinations  and  periods  of  study  in  the 
university  as  the  Council  constituted  by  this  Our 
Charter  shall  from  time  to  time  determine.  Provided 
that  the  Council  shall  not  allow  a  degree  to  be  conferred 
on  any  such  student  unless  such  student  shall  have  pur- 
sued a  course  of  study  in  a  college  or  medical  school  in 
the  university  during  such  final  portion  of  the  period  of 
study  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Council  and  shall 
have  passed  the  final  examination  of  the  university  in 
that  course  of  study. 

The  university  shall  also  have  power  to  admit  by 
special  grace  graduates  of  other  universities  in  our 
Dominions  to  similar  and  equal  degrees  in  the 
university. 

The  university  shall  also  have  power  to  admit  to 
honorary  degrees  in  the  university  such  persons,  being, 
at  the  constitution  of  the  university,  fellows  of  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  fellows  of  King's  College,  London, 
or  past  students  of  the  said  colleges,  and  such  other 
persons,  as  are  worthy,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Council, 
of  this  distinction. 

The  university  shall  also  have  power  to  grant  to 
students  of  any  college  in  the  university,  after  such 
examinations,  in  such  mode  and  on  such  conditions  as 
to  the  university  from  time  to  time  shall  seem  fit, 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  any  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  university  shall  also  have  power  to  examine  into 
the  efficiency  of  schools  or  any  academic  institutions, 
and  to  grant  certificates  of  proficiency  to  scholars  and 
members  thereof. 

The  university  may  appoint  lecturers  independently 
of  a  college  or  medical  school  to  give  instruction  in  any 
subject,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  included  in  a  faculty. 

VI. — Visitor. 

We  reserve  to  Ourselves,  Our  heirs  and  successors,  to 
be  the  visitor  of  the  university. 

VII. — Authorities  of  the  University. 

The  authorities  of  the  university  shall  be  the 
Chancellor  of  the  university,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
university,  the  Council,  the  assemblies  of  the  several 
faculties  in  the  university,  the  boards .  of  studies  of  the 
several  faculties,  and  the  Convocation  of  the  university. 

VIII.— The  Chancellor. 

The  Chancellor  shall  be  the  head  of  the  university, 
and  may  preside  over  meetings  of  the  Council  and  of 
Convocation . 
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The  Chancellor  shall  hold  office  during  his  life  or 
until  his  resignation. 


shall  be  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  university. 

In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  office  of 
Chancellor  within  10  years  from  the  date  of  this  Our 
Charter,  We  reserve  to  Ourselves,  Our  heirs,  and  succes- 
sors the  right  of  nominating  to  the  office. 

Thereafter  the  Chancellor  shall  be  elected  by  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  university. 

IX. — The  Viee-Chancellor. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  university  shall  exercise  all  the  functions  of  the 
Chancellor,  except  the  hearing  of  appeals  under  any 
provision  of  this  Our  Charter. 

The  first  Vice-Chancellor  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Chancellor  from  among  the  members  of  the  Council, 
and  shall  hold  office  for  two  years  from  the  date  of 
election,  or  until  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Couucil,  whichever  shall  first  happen.  His  successors 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  elected  by  the  Council  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Council,  and  shall  hold  office 
for  one  year. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  may  appoint  a  member  of  the 
Council  as  a  Pro-Vice-Chancellor  to  exercise  his  func- 
tions in  his  absence. 

X. — The  Council. 

The  Council  shall  consist  of  the  persons  following, 
namely ;  first,  the  Chancellor ;  secondly,  persons 
appointed  by  this  Our  Charter,  and  their  successors 
appointed  by  the  Lord  President  of  Our  Council  and  by 
the  Convocation  of  the  university,  as  in  this  Our  Charter 
provided;  thirdly,  persons  representing  the  several 
colleges  in  the  university;  fourthly,  [persons  repre- 
senting the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  and 
the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England ;  fifthly,] 
persons  representing  the  several  assemblies  of  the 
faculties  in  the  university. 

Except  as  in  this  Our  Charterprovided,  every  member 
of  the  Council  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  five 
years,  and  shall  be  capable  of  re-appointment  or  re- 
election. Any  member  who  shall  cease  to  be  qualified, 
or  shall  become  incapacitated  to  act,  or  shall  notify  his 
resignation  to  the  Council,  or  shall  for  the  space  of  two 
years  consecutively  be  absent  from  all  meetings  of  the 
Council,  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Council. 

•  The  following  six  persons  shall  be  members  of  the 
Council  from  the  date  of  this  Our  Chaiter. 


If  any  other  faculty  shall  be  established  by,  the 
university  _  the  persons  representing  such  faculty  in 
the  Council  shall  be  such  number  of  persons  to  be 
elected  by  the  assembly  of  such  faculty  not  exceeding 
four  as  shall  on  the  establishment  of  the  faculty  be 
determined  by  the  Council. 

Any  college  represented  on  the  Council,  or  any 
assembly  of  a  faculty  may,  at  any  time  after  six  years 
from  the  constitution  of  the  university,  present  a 
memorial  to  the  Council  requiring  its  number  of  repre- 
sentatives, or"  the  number  of  representatives  of  any 
other  college  or  assembly  of  a  faculty,  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  with  a  view  to  its  increase  or  de- 
crease; and  the  Council  shall  thereupon  refer  the 
matter  to  the  several  colleges  and  assemblies  of  the 
faculties  other  than  that  presenting  the  memorial, 
and  after  receipt  and  consideration  of  such  of  the 
reports  as  may  be  received  within  three  months  from 
the  date  of  reference  the  Council  may  increase  or 
decrease  the  number  of  representatives  to  which  such 
memorial  relates.  Provided  that  within  six  months 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  decision  of  the  Council 
any  college  or  assembly  of  a  faculty  may  appeal  to  Us 
in  Our  Council  against  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  the 
university. 

The  acts  of  the  Council  shall  not  be  invalidated  by 
the  existence  of  any  vacancy  among  its  members. 

XL — Powers  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  shall  be  the  governing  body  of  the 
university,  and  shall  direct  the  form,  custody,  and  use 
of  the  common  seal,  and  shall  have  the  management 
and  control  of  the  affairs  and  property  of  the  university, 
and  shall  appoint  a  registrar  and  any  other  officers 
necessary  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  university. 

The  Council  shall  have  full  power  to  make  and  alter 
or  revoke  statutes  for  regulating  all  matters  concerning 
the  university,  and  may  exercise  and  do  all  powers  and 
things  by  this  Our  Charter  granted  or  authorised  to  be 
exercised  or  done  by  the  university. 

Provided,  first,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
university,  by  any  statute  or  otherwise,  to  adopt  or 
impose  on  any  person  any  test  whatsoever  of  religious 
belief  or  profession  ;  and 

Provided,  secondly,  that  any  statute  made  by  the 
Council  be  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  Englaud,  or  to 
the  general  objects,  or  any  provision,  of  this  Our 
Charter. 

Provided,  thirdly,  that  the  Council,  in  determining 
the  curriculum  of  each  faculty,  aud  making  regulations 
respecting  the  examinations  or  degrees  of  the  faculty, 
shall  proceed  on  the  recommendation  of,  or  after  sub- 
mitting the  proposal  for  consideration  and  report  to, 
the  assembly  of  the  faculty. 


On  any  such  person  or  successor  of  such  person 
ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council,  the  Lord 
President  of  Our  Council  shall  appoint  a  fit  person  as 
his  successor,  provided  that  after  the  expiration  of  10 
years  from  the  date  of  this  Our  Charter  the  Convocation 
of  the  university  shall  elect  a  fit  person  to  succeed  to 
the  first  and  third,  and  the  fifth  vacancy  so  caused,  and 
on  any  person  so  elected  or  a  successor  of  such  person 
ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  shall  elect  a  fit 
person  to  be  his  successor. 

The  persons  in  the  Council  representing  University 
College,  London,  shall  be  the  three  persons  chosen  by 
the  Council  of  the  college. 

The  persons  in  the  Council  representing  King's 
College,  London,  shall  be  the  three  persons  chosen  by 
the  Council  of  the  college. 

On  the  admission  of  any  college  other  than  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  and  King's  College,  London, 
as  a  college  in  the  university,  the  number  of  its  repre- 
sentatives, not  exceeding  three,  shall  bo  determined  by 
the  Council. 

[The  persons  in  the  Council  representing  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  shall  be  three  persons 
chosen  by  the  fellows  in  comitia  of  the  college. 

The  persons  in  the  Council  representing  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  shall  be  three  persons 
chosen  by  the  Council  of  the  college.] 

The  persons  representing  each  of  the  assemblies  of 
the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  find  Medicine,  shall  bo 
four  persons  appointed  by  the  assemblies  cf  such 
faculties  respectively. 


XII. — The  Assemblies  of  the  Faculties. 

The  assemblies  of  each  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
Science,  and  of  any  other  faculty  that  may  hereafter  be 
established  by  the  university,  shall  consist,  in  the  first 
place,  of  such  persons  doing  professional  work  in  the 
colleges  included  in  the  university  in  respect  of  that 
faculty  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  governing  body  of 
each  college,  and  for  this  purpose  University  College, 
London,  and  King's  College,  London,  shall,  at  (he  con- 
stitution of  the  university,  be  deeded  to  bo  included 
therein  in  respect  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science. 

The  assembly  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  shall  consist, 
in  the  first  place,  of  such  of  the  professors,  physicians, 
surgeous,  and  lecturers,  of  the  medical  schools  in  the 
university  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  governing  body 
of  each  school. 

The  persons  whom  a  college  or  medical  school  shall 
be  entitled  to  designate  as  members  of  the  assembly  of 
a  faculty  shall  be  such  as  are  giving  regular  instruction 
to  classes  in  the  college  or  medical  school  in  one  or  more 
of  the  subjects  included  in  the  faculty. 

Provided  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  persons 
designated  as  aforesaid  before  the  first  election  of  the 
Council  by  the  assemblies  of  the  faculties,  the  desig- 
nations of  persons  to  be  members  of  the  assemblies  of 
the  faculties  shall  not  take  effect  without  the  approval 
of  the  Council,  or  on  appeal  to  the  Chancellor,  his 
approval  of  the  same. 

The  assembly  of  each  faculty  shall  consist,  in  the 
second  place,  of  such  of  the  examiners  of  the  university 
in  subjects  included  in  the  faculty,  not  being  otherwise 
members  of  the  assembly,  as  the  Council  may  appoint 
members  of  the  assembly :  provided  that  such  examiners 
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shall  not  vote  in  the  assembly  of  the  faculty  on  the 
election  of  members  of  the  Council. 

It  may  consist,  in  the  third  place,  of  such  persons 
engaged,  or  who  have  been  engaged,  in  university 
teaching  in  London  in  subjects  included  in  the  faculty 
as  shall  be  nominated  in  that  behalf  by  the  assembly 
of  the  faculty  and  approved  by  the  Council. 

XIII. — Powers  of  the  Assemblies  of  the  Faculties, 

Th  assembly  of  each  faculty  shall  have  the  following 
powers;  namely: — 

Of  prescribing  the  mode  of  conducting  the  proceedings 
of  the  assembly  and  of  registering  the  same,  and 
of  reporting  the  same  to  the  Council ; 

Of  electing  members  of  the  Council,  and  of  the 
Board  or  Boards  of  Studies  of  the  faculty. 

Of  discussing  and  of  declaring  an  opinion  on  any 
matter  whatsoever  relating  to  the  university, 
including  any  matter  referred  to  the  assembly  by 
the  Council ; 

Of  delegating  from  time  to  time  to  the  Board  or 
Boards  of  Studies  of  the  faculty  the  power  of 
making  recommendations  aud  reports  to  the 
Council. 

XIV. — Establishment  of  New  Faculties. 

Before  establishing  any  new  faculty  the  Council  shall 
refer  the  matter  to  the  assemblies  of  the  faculties  for 
consideration  and  report. 

When  a  new  faculty  has  been  established,  the 
Council  shall  determine  which  of  the  colleges  in  the 
university  shall  be  deemed  to  be  included  in  the 
university  in  respect  of  such  faculty. 

XV. — The  Boards  of  Studies. 

There  shall  be  a  Board  or  Boards  of  Studies  in  each 
faculty,  which  shall  consist  of: — 

First.  Members  of  the  faculty  elected  from  time  to 
time  by  the  assembly  of  the  faculty  from  amongst  its 
own  members. 

'  Secondly.  Such  of  the  examiners  of  the  university  in 
the  subjects  of  the  faculty,  as  are  members  of  the 
assembly  of  that  faculty. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  refer  matters  to  the 
Boards  of  Studies,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  for 
consideration  and  report ;  provided  that  a  copy  of  each 
such  report  shall  be  transferred  forthwith  to  the 
Assembly  of  each  faculty  concerned. 

The  Boards  of  Studies  shall  have  power  to  meet  with 
each  other  in  conference,  either  by  themselves  or  by 
their  committees,  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  conducting 
their  own  proceedings,  and  to  report  directly  to  the 
Council,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  on  any  matter 
relating  to  the  subjects  of  their  faculty  or  faculties. 

XVI. — The  Convocation  of  the  University. 

The  Convocation  of  the  university  shall  consist  of  the 
Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  and  registered  graduates 
of  the  university  for  the  time  being. 

All  graduates  of  the  university  of  three  years' 
standing  shall  be  entitled  to  register,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  register  shall  be  kept,  which  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  that  any  person  whose  name  appears 
thereon  at  the  time  of  claiming  to  vote  in  Convocation 
is  entitled  to  vote,  and  that  any  person  whose  name 
does  not  then  appear  thereon  is  not  so  entitled ;  pro- 
vided that  the  holder  of  an  ad  eundem  or  honorary  degree 
shall  not,  as  such,  without  the  consent  of  Convocation  in 
each  case,  be  entitled  so  to  register. 

The  first  meeting  of  Convocation  shall  be  called  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  at  the  expiration  of  10  years  after 
the  date  of  this  Our  Charter. 

At  that  meeting  the  Convocation  shall  elect  a  chair- 
man, who  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  or  until  his 
previous  death  or  2'esig  nation,  but  a  chairman  going 
out  of  office  shall  be  re  eligible. 

The  Council  shall,  as  often  as  may  bo  required  for 
the  election  of  Members  of  Council  and  may  at  such 
other  times  as  to  them  seems  fit,  convene  a  meeting  of 
Convocation. 

If  at  any  time  20  members  of  Convocation,  by  writing 
under  their  hands,  require  the  chairman  to  convene  a 
meeting  of  Convocation,  he  may  in  his  discretion  do 
so. 

Notice  of  all  meetings  of  Convocation  shall  be  given 
in  such  manner  as  the  Council  shall  prescribe. 

No  question  shall  be  decided  at  a  meeting  of  Con- 
vocation unless  at  least  33  members  are  present,  but  in 


the  election  of  members  of  the  Council,  members  of  Appendiy. 

Convocation  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  by  voting  papers   

in  such  form,  and  to  bn  signed,  verified,  and  transmitted 
in  such  manner  as  the  Council  shall  prescribe. 

XVII. — Powers  of  Convocation. 

The  Convocation  shall  have  the  following  powers  ; 
namely  : — 

Of  prescribing  the  mode  of  conducting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convocation  and  of  registering  the 
same,  and  of  reporting  the  same  tn  f.hn  Council ; 

Of  electing  the  Chancellor  of  the  university  after 
the  first  vacancy  in  the  office  which  shall  occur 
subsequently  to  the  expiration  of  10  years  from 
the  date  of  this  Our  Charter  ; 

Of  electing  members  of  the  Council  as  aforesaid  ; 

Of  discussing  and  of  declaring  an  opinion  on  any 
matter  whatsoever  relating  to  the  university, 
including  any  matter  referred  to  them  by  the 
Council. 

XVIII. — Members  of  the  University. 

The  members  of  the  university  shall  be  the  Chancellor, 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  members  of  the  Council ;  the 
members  of  the  assemblies  of  the  faculties ;  the 
registrar,  graduates,  and  students  of  the  university. 

The  students  of  the  university  shall  be  such  students 
in  any  college  or  medical  school  in  the  university  as 
shall  have  been  admitted  as  students  of  the  university 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Council. 

XIX.  — Examinations. 

The  examiners  of  the  university  shall  be  such 
members  of  the  assemblies  of  the  faculties,  and  such 
external  examiners  as  the  Council  shall  from  time  to 
time  appoint  to  be  examiners. 

All  examinations  of  members  of  the  university  shall 
be  conducted  jointly  by  external  examiners,  and  by 
examiners  being  professors,  physicians,  surgeons, 
lectures,  or  teachers  in  a  college  or  medical  school  in 
the  university;  and  for  this  purpose  at  least  one 
external  examiner  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council 
for  each  subject  forming  part  of  the  course  of  study 
required  for  a  degree. 

For  each  examination  the  Council  shall  form  a  board, 
or  boards,  consisting  of  all  or  some  of  the  examiners,  to 
which  the  examination  papers  shall  be  submitted 
previously  to  the  examination. 

XX. — Place  for  Meetings. 

Unless  and  until  the  university  shall  possess  other 
buildings  proper  in  this  behalf,  all  meetings  directed 
to  be  held  under  this  Our  Charter  shall  be  held,  and  all 
degrees  granted  and  examinations  for  degrees  held  by 
the  university  shall  be  granted  and  held  in  buildings 
provided  by  the  colleges  of  the  university,  or  otherwise 
with  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

Nothing  in  this  Our  Charter  shall  prevent  the 
university  from  conferring  any  degree  by  special  grace 
on  any  qualified  person  in  his  absence. 

XXI. — Property. 

Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Our  Charter,  the 
aniversity  shall  not  at  any  time  hold  real  property  in 
Our  United  Kingdom  exceeding  the  annual  value  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  (according  to  the  value  of  such  pro- 
perty at  the  time  of  its  acquisition)  over  and  above  the 
value  of  the  site,  buildings,  and  hereditaments  of  the 
university  used  and  occupied  for  the  immediate  purposes 
thereof. 

XXII.—  Fees. 

The  university  may  demand  and  receive  for  degrees 
and  other  distinctions,  and  for  certificates  of  proficiency 
and  other  certificates,  and  on  examinations  conducted, 
by  the  university,  such  fees  as  the  Council  shall  from 
time  to  time  appoint ;  and  the  produce  of  all  such  fees 
shall  be  applied  in  or  towards  discharge  of  the  expenses 
of  the  execution  of  this  Our  Charter. 

Every  member  of  Convocation  shall  pay  such  fees  at 
such  times,  and  with  such  liberty  to  compound  for  the 
same,  as  the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  direct, 
and  on  default  may  be  removed  from  the  register. 

XIII. — Contributions  of  Colleges  and  Medical  Schools. 

In  case  the  produce  of  such  fees  is  insufficient  to 
meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  management  of  the 
university,  together  with  the  expenses  of  conducting 
examinations  and  conferring  degrees,  the  Council  may 
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Appendix.  require  from  the  several  colleges  and  medical  schools  in 
  the  university  contributions  for  defraying  those  ex- 
penses ;  and  in  fixing  the  amount  thereof  the  Council 
shall  consider  a  report  to  be  made  in  each  case  by  a 
committee .  consisting  of  seven  members  of  the  Council, 
of  whom  three  at  least  shall  be  of  the  six  members 
appointed  by  this  Our  Charter,  or  their  successors; 
which  committee  in  making  their  report  shall  have 
regard  to  the  relative  magnitude  and  resources  of  the 
several  colleges. 

Any  college  or  medical  school  may,  within  two 
calendar  months  after  the  receipt  of  any  such  requisition 
from  the  Council,  appeal  against  it  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  university,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

XXIV. — Fellowship  and  other  Emoluments. 

The  university  from  time  to  time  may  found  and 
endow  fellowships,  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and  other 
prizes,  for  which  funds  may  by  devise,  bequest,  donation, 
grant  or  otherwise  be  supplied,  and  may  make  regu- 
lations respecting  the  same,  and  the  tenure  thereof,  but 
not  so  as  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  regulations 
respecting  the  entrance  or  admission  of  students  to  any 
college  or  medical  school  in  the  university. 

XXV. — Admission  of  Colleges  and  Medical  Schools. 

The  Council  after  considering  in  each  case  a  report  to 
be  made  by  the  assembly  or  assemblies  of  the  faculty  or 
faculties  in  respect  of  which  the  application  is  made 
may  accept  the  application  of  any  college  in  the  London 
district  to  be  admitted  as  a  college  in  the  university,  on 
the  Council  being  satisfied  : — 

First.  That  the  college  is  established  on  a  basis 
justifying  the  expectation  of  its  permanent  existence, 
and  is  under  the  independent  control  of  its  own 
governing  body. 

Secondly.  That  the  college  possesses  a  sufficient  staff, 
buildings,  and  appliances,  with  adequate  arrangements 
for  teaching  and  study,  in  the  faculty  or  faculties  in 
respeot  of  which  the  application  is  granted. 

A  medical  school  admitted  to  the  university  shall  be 
admitted  in  respect  of  the  faculty  of  medicine. 

If  any  medical  school  shall  apply  to  be  admitted  to 
the  university  in  respect  of  any  faculty  other  than  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  the  claim  shall  be  considered  and 
decided  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  in  the  case  of  a  college  claiming  to  be 
admitted  to  the  university,  except  only  as  regards  the 
condition  that  it  is  under  the  independent  control  of  its 
own  governing  body. 

In  case  the  Council  refuse  any  such  application,  the 
college  or  medical  school  applying  may  appeal  to  Us  in 
our  Council  against  such  refusal. 

The  governing  body  of  a  medical  school  admitted  to 
the  university  in  respect  of  any  faculty,  other  than  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  shall  be  entitled  to  designate 
persons  doing  professional  work  in  the  school  to  be 
members  of  the  assembly  of  the  faculty  :  subject  never- 


theless to  the  same  conditions  and  provisions  as  are 
herein-before  contained  with  regard  to  the  persons  whom 
a  college  shall  be  entitled  to  designate  as  members  of 
the  assembly  of  a  faculty,  and  with  regard  to  the 
approval  required  before  such  designations  take  effect. 

XXVI.  — Authority  over  Colleges. 

A  college  or  medical  school  in  the  university  shall  not 
in  any  way  be  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the 
Council,  except  as  regards  the  regulations  for  the 
duration  and  nature  of  the  studies  of  the  college  or 
school  as  a  qualification  for  university  degrees  or 
distinctions, 

XXVII.  — Exclusion  of  Colleges. 

The  Council  may,  from  time  to  time,  revise  the  list 
of  colleges  and  medical  schools  in  the  university,  and 
on  its  appearing  that  any  college  or  medical  school  has 
ceased  to  possess  the  qualifications  for  admission  in  thiB 
Our  Charter  prescribed,  or  is  in  other  respects  no  longer 
efficient,  the  Council,  after  considering  a  report  to  be 
made  in  each  case  by  the  assembly  or  assemblies  of  the 
faculty  or  faculties  in  respect  of  which  the  college  or 
medical  school  has  been  included  in  the  university, 
may  exclude  that  college  or  medical  school  from  the 
university. 

On  such  exclusion  members  of  the  Council  repre- 
senting or  elected  by  that  college  shall  cease  to  be 
such ;  and  the  professors  and  teachers  of  that  college 
or  medical  school  shall  cease  to  be  by  virtue  of  their 
office  members  of  the  assembly  of  any  faculty  of  the 
university,  or  examiners  of  the  university ;  but  the 
students  of  the  university,  then  members  of  that  college 
or  medical  school,  shall,  if  the  requisite  instruction  is 
given  therein,  be  allowed  by  the  university  to  complete 
in  that  college  or  medical  school  the  courses  of  study 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  degrees  of  the 
university. 

ITo  member  of  a  college  or  medical  school  excluded 
shall,  on  account  of  such  exclusion,  be  deprived  of  any 
right,  privilege,  or  emolument  possessed  by  him  by 
virtue  of  any  degree,  reward,  or  distinction  granted  to 
or  conferred  on  him  by  the  university. 

Provided  that  not  less  than  one  year  before  a  proposal 
to  exclude  a  college  or  medical  school  from  the 
university  is  considered  by  the  Council,  notice  in 
writing  of  such  proposal  shall  be  given  to  the  college 
or  medical  school ;  and  no  such  exclusion  shall  take 
effect  until  the  expiration  of  six  calendar  months  from 
the  date  of  the  decision  of  the  Council ;  and  within 
those  six  months  the  college  or  medical  school  may 
appeal  to  us  in  our  Council  against  such  exclusion. 

XXVIII. — Definition  of  London  District. 

The  London  district  for  the  purposes  of  the  university 
shall  mean  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  from  Somerset 

House. 

In  witness,  &c. 


APPENDIX  No.  8.    (See  Question  221.) 

Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Erichsen,  2nd  June  1888. 

Total  Number  of  Candidates  who  took  the  Degrees  of  M.D.,  M.S.,  M.B.,  and  B.S.,  from  1882  to 

1887,  and  the  Numbers  from  University  College. 


M.D. 

M.S. 

M.B. 

B.S. 

Total. 

U.  C. 

Total. 

U.C. 

Total. 

U.C. 

Total. 

U.C. 

1882 

28 

8 

2 

0 

41 

13 

11 

3 

1883 

24 

9 

1 

0 

53 

11 

10 

3 

1884 

16 

7 

0 

0 

44 

12 

15 

4 

1885 

27 

7 

1 

0 

51 

12 

17 

3 

1886 

31 

9 

0 

0 

36 

11 

14 

4 

1887 

23 

11 

3 

0 

61 

15 

24 

6 

Total 

149 

51 

7 

0 

286 

74 

91 

23 

Out  of  443  University  Decrees,  125 by  University  Collepe  Men,  or  28  percent. 
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Appendix 


Paper  handed  in  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Wace,  D.D. 
A  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Students  at  King's  College  from  the  year  1845  to  the  year 


Year. 

Medical. 

Arts  and  Sciences. 

Theological. 

Total. 

Year. 

Medical, 

Arts  and  Sciences. 

Theological. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

60  . 

.5  3 

a  » 

So 

■as 

60  . 
a  a, 
a  25 

ks 

»j 
.3  3 
a  S3 

m° 

1845-  6 

192 

261 

— 

— 



40o 

1867—  8 

130 

209 

630 

50 

I,0i9 

1846-  7 

182 

284 

— 

— 

35 

501 

1868-  9 

140 

172 

537 

— 

49 

898 

1847-  8 

137 

312 

— 

— 

55 

004 

looy— 70 

138 

176 

561 

'  — 

42 

917 

1848-  9 

151 

263 

— 

— 

66 

iQA 

4oU 

1870-  1 

141 

170 

519 

— 

46 

876 

1849-50 

159 

302 

— 

— 

54 

El  C 

010 

1871—  2 

154 

184 

484 

— 

41 

863 

1850-  1 

196 

255 

— 

— 

54 

C  f\ K 

ouo 

1  Q*70  O 

I  o  /  J  -  o 

150 

167 

563 

— 

33 

913 

1851-  2 

199 

261 

— 

— 

68 

OJo 

xolo-  4 

161 

160 

488 

— 

32 

841 

1852-  3 

199 

236 

— 

— 

78 

Olo 

lo/4—  5 

151 

198 

514 

— 

34 

897 

1853-  4 

191 

247 

— 

— 

76 

014 

lo/ 0—  O 

135 

155 

563 

— 

24 

877 

1854-  5 

178 

218 

— 

'  — 

71 

4o/ 

1  £5  /  D—  / 

127 

186 

572 

|  — 

45 

930 

1855-  6 

172 

242 

317 

— 

73 

804 

lot /—  o 

121 

191 

528 

— 

65 

905 

1856-  7 

158 

236 

184 

— 

74 

oOJ 

160 

193 

512 

408 

71 

1,344 

1857-  8 

158 

226 

164 

59 

607 

1 c7o  On 

lb/ y-ou 

185 

162 

509 

0/  / 

74 

1,307 

1858-  9 

161 

194 

378 

63 

796 

1880-  1 

210 

179 

501 

368 

79 

1.337 

1859-60 

166 

215 

549 

71 

1,001 

1881-  2 

215 

224 

452 

397 

74 

1,362 

1860-  1 

156 

221 

648 

71 

1,096 

1882-  3 

206 

274 

462 

306 

69 

1,317 

1861-  2 

147 

204 

618 

66 

1,035 

1883-  4 

223 

256 

437 

356 

69 

1,341 

1862-  3 

144 

211 

578 

48 

981 

1884-  5 

213 

237 

551 

390 

82 

1,473 

1863-  4 

153 

197 

639 

41 

1,030 

1885-  6 

215 

200 

482 

499 

76 

1,472 

1864-  5 

130 

234 

661 

52 

1,077 

1886-  7 

221 

200 

509 

480 

63 

1,473 

1865-  6 

140 

209 

654 

51 

1>054 

1887-  8 

230 

178 

399 

480 

72 

1,359 

1866-  7 

140 

211 

674 

5  . 

1,076 

No  student  is  enumerated  more  than  once. 
This  return  does  not  include  the  Civil  Service  Classes, 
School. 


now  numbering  1,036  students ;  nor  the  boys  in  the 


Appendix  No.  9.    (See  Question  646.) 


Research   published  by  Professors  of  University 
College,  London  ;  to  June  1887. 

(The  list  refers  to  five  years.) 

I.  Political  Economy. — Prof.  Foxwell. 

1.  The  Social   Aspects  of  Banking.    Jour.  Inst. 

Bankers,  Mar.  1886. 

2.  Irregularity  of  Employment  and  Fluctuations  of 

Prices.    "  Claims  of  Labowr  "  series. 

3.  Edition  of  Jevons'  Investigations  in  Currency  and 

Finance. 

4.  Recent  Progress  of  Economic  Thought  in  England. 

American  Quarterly  Journal. 


Paper  handed  in  by  Dr.  Ray  Lankester. 

II.  Comparative  Philology. — Prof.  Postgate. 

1.  Journal  of  Philology. — 

a.  On  "  liceo  "  and  "  liceor." 

b.  Annotations  on  Plato. 

c.  Emendations  of  Lucretius. 

2.  American  Jour,  of  Philology. — 
a.  Etymological  studies.    (2  parts.) 
h.  The  ultimate  derivation  of  "  essay." 

3.  Trans,  and  Proc.  of  Philological  Society. — 

a.  Latin  Etymologies. 

b.  On  the  Latin  future  infinitive. 

4.  Trans.  Camb.  Philolog.  Soc. — a.  On  Thucydides; 
b.  On  Lucian ;  c.  Aristotle  ;  d.  Plautus ;  e.  The 
Reform  of  Latin  Pronunciation. 

5.  Mnemosyne. — a.  EmendationsofSallust,Lucan,<fec. 

6.  Encyclopaedia  Brit. — a.  Articles  on  Propertius.. 
Tibullus,  &c. 
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III.  Mathematics.— Prof.  Hill,  M.A. 

1.  On  Functions  of  more  than  two  variables  analo- 

gous to  Tesseral  Harmonies.  Trans.  Camb. 
Philos.  Soc,  1883. 

2.  Calculation  of  the  Equation  which  determines 

the  Anharmonic  ratios  of  the  roots  of  a  Quintic. 
Proc.  Loud.  Math.  Soc,  1883. 

3.  On  some  general  equations  which  include  the 

equations  of  Hydro-dynamics.  Trans.  Camb. 
Philos.  Soc,  1883.  . 

4.  The  motion  of  fluid,  part  of  which  is  moving 

rotatiomlly  and  part  irrotationally.  Phil. 
Trans.,  1884. 

5.  The  closed-link  Polygons  belonging  to  a  system 

of  Co-planar  forces,  having  a  single  resultant. 
Lond.  Math.  Soc.  1884. 

6.  Differential  equations  of  cylindrical  and  annular 

vortices.    Lend.  Math.  Soc,  1885 

7.  On  the  series  q  er,  log  (1  +  as),  (l  +  »)"-  Camb. 

Phil.  Soc,  1886. 

8.  On  the  incorrectness  of  the  rules  for  contracting 

the  processes  of  finding  the  square  and  cube 
roots.    Lond.  Math,  Soc,  1887. 


IV.  Physiology.— Pro?.  Schafer  F.R.S.  and  others, 

1.  F.  A.  Dixey,  M.A.    The  ossification  of  the  digits. 

Froc.  B.S. 

2.  Dr.  Sidney  Ringer,  F.R.S.    Action  of  Drugs  on 

Heart,  &c.    Jour.  Physiolog. 

3.  Dr.  Haliburton.    The  chemical  constitution  of 

blood  and  tissues.    Proc  B.S. 

4.  Dr.  P.  Chapman.    Duration  of  ventricular  systole. 

Brit.  Med.  Jour. 

5.  Dr.   Lichey  Martin.    Digestion  by  extract  of 

papaine.  Jour.  Physiology. 
6  Dr.  J.  A.  Mc  William.    Structure  and  rhythm  of 
the  heart.    Jour.  Physiology. 

7.  Mr.    H.   H.   Brown.    Spermatogenssis.  Quart. 

Jour.    Micros.  Science. 

8.  Messrs.  Bayliss  and  Bradford.    Electrical  changes 

accompanying    secretion.    Internat.    Jour,  of 
Physiology  and  Histology. 
9  Prof.  Schafer.    Absorption  by  Amasboid  cells. 
Ibid,  "  _ 

10.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  V.  Horsley  and  Dr. 
Sanger  Brown.  Numerous  researches  into  the 
physiology  of  the  brain.  Proc  B.S.  and 
elsewhere. 


V.  Geology.— Prof.  Bonney,  F.R.S. 

12  Papers  in  Qu.  Jour,  of  Geol.  Soc. 

2  Presidential  addresses  to  Geolog.  Soc. 

6  Papers  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 

3  Papers  and  2  Presidential  addresses  ;  Mincralogical 

Society. 

7  Papers  in  Geological  Magazine. 

1  Paper  and  1  Presidential  address  ;  Brit.  Assocn. 

2  Papers  by  Students. 


VI.  Pathological  Anatomy    ami   Clinical  Medicine— 
Prof.  Bastian. 

1.  Paralysis  Cerebral,  Bulbar  and  Spinal.    700  pp. 
2  Muscular  sense  ;  its  nature  and  cortical  localiza- 
tion "Brain,"  1887. 


VII.  Enginrrriiuj.—Tiof.  Kennedy,  F.R.S.,  Assistants 
and  Students. 

Prof.  Kennedy. — 

Proc.  Inst.  Civil  Engineers.— 

1.  Experiments  on  the  influence  of  form  on  test 

pieces,  Vol.  76.  _ 

2.  Experiments  on  the  indicator  springs,  Vol.  oo. 

3.  The  use  and  equipment  of  Engineei ing  Labora- 

tories, Vol.  88. 

Proc.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers 

4.  Experiments  on  rivetted  joints  (13  series),  1881 

to  1885. 

5.  Friction  at  high  velocities,  1883. 

6.  Description  cf  automatic  stress,  strain,  diagiams, 
j.     _  ,  &c,  1886. 


Separate  publications — 

7.  Effect  of  frequent  repetition  of  load  on  strength 

of  structures,  1885. 

8.  Steam-engine  economy,  1886. 

9.  Engineering.    "Notes    from    an  Engineering 

Laboratory,"  1886. 

10.  I.  Experiments  on  boiler  radiation. 

11.  II.  On  effects  on  annealing,  hardeniug,  &c.,  on 

elasticit}'  of  steel. 

12.  The  Mechanics  of  machinery,  650  pp.  Mac- 

millan  and  Co. 

S'iUDENTS. 

13.  P.  S.  Appleby. — Iron  and  steel  in  tension,  &c. 

Inst.  C.E.,  Vol.  74. 

14.  W.  O.  Koopor. — Emery-wheels  and  machinery, 

Inst.  C.E.,  Vol.  77. 

15.  R.  Moreland. — Constructional   iron-work,  Inst. 

C.E.,  Vol.  77. 

16.  J.  Fawcas. — A  light  draught  launch,  Inst.  C.E., 

Vol.  78. 

17.  J.   Goodman. — Recent    researches  in  friction, 

Inst.  C.E.,  Vol.  85. 

18.  L.  S.  Robinson.    "I  On  the  strength  of  cast-iron 
E.  C.  de  Segendo.  J     beams,  Inst.  C.E.,  Vol.  86. 

19.  J .  Goodman. — Experiments  on  Friction.  Awarded 

Miller  Scholarship  of  Institute. 

20.  R.  H.  Hay  ward.  \  Experiments  on  form  and  shear 
J.  Piatt.  J  &c. 

21.  E.  W.  Mair.— Erection  of  the  Forth  Bridge 

22.  E.  C.  de  Segendo. — Experiments  on  a  Steam- 

engine. 

All  these  papers  obtained  "  Miller  Prizes." 

VIII.  Zoology.— Prof.  E.  Ray  Lankester,  F.R.S., 
Assistants  and  Students. 

1882. 

1.  On  Drepanidium  Ranarum ;  the  cell  parasite  of 

the  frog's  blood. — E.  Ray  Lankester.  Qu.  J. 
Micros.  Sci.,  XXII. 

2.  The  chlorophyll  corpuscles  and  amyloid  deposits 

of  Spongilla  and  Hydra. — E.  Ray  Lankester, 
Ibid.,  XXII. 

3.  The  thread-cells  and  epidermis  of  Wyxine. — J. 

E.  Blomtield,  B.A.    Ibid.,  XXII. 

4.  The  vertebration  of  the  tail  of  the  Appendicu- 

laria. — E.  Ray  Lankester.    Ibid.,  XXII. 

5.  On  Haplobranchus  ;  a  new  genus  of  capito-bran- 

chiate  Annelids.    A.  G.  Bourne.    Ibid.,  XXII. 

6.  The  tusks  of  the  fossil  Walrus  of  the  Red  Crags 

of  Suffolk. — E.  R.  Lankester.  Trans.  Linn. 
Soc. 

1883. 

7.  The  minute  structure  of  the  lateral  and  central 

eyes  of  Scorpio  and  Limulus. — E.  Ray  Lankester 
and  A.  G.  Bourne.  Qu.  J.  Micros.  Soc. ,  XXIII. 

8.  On  Spengel's  Organ  and  paired  genital  ducts  in 

the  Pearly  Nautilus.    E.  Ray  Lankester  and 

A.  G.  Bourne. 

9.  The  renal  organs  of  Patella. — J.  T.  Cunningham, 

B.  A. 

10.  The  right  cardiac  valve  of  Echidna  and  Ornitho- 

rhynchus. — E.  Ray  Lankester.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
of  London. 

1834. 

11.  Abnormalities  in  the  ovaries  and  the  vertebral 

column  of  the  common  frog. — A.  G.  Bourne. 
Qu.  J.  Micros.  Sci.,  XXIV. 

12.  The  skeletotrophic  tissues  and  coxal  glands  of 

Limulus,  Mygale,  and  Scorpio. — E.  Kay  Lan- 
kester.   Ibid.,  XXIV. 

13.  The  testis  of  Limulus.— W.  B.  Benham.  Trans. 

Linn.  Soc. 

14.  Article  "  Mollusca  "  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britanica 

(original  observations  on  Patella,  Nautilus,  and 
development  of  Cephalopoda). — E.  Ray  Lan- 
kester. 

1885. 

15.  Archerina  Boltoni :  nov.  gen.  et.  spec. — E.  Ray 

Lankester.    Qu.  J.  Mic.  Soc,  XXV. 

16.  The  supposed  communication   of  the  vascular 

system  with  the  exterior  in  Pleurobranchus. — 
A.  G.  Bourne.    Ibul,  XXV. 
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17.  Observations  on  the  nervous  system  of  Apus. — 

Paul  Pelseneer.  Ibid. 

18.  The  Cephalic  Appendages  of  the  Gymnosoma- 

tous  Pteropods,  and  especially  of  Clione. — Paul 
Pelseneer. — Ibid. 

19.  Tbe  coxal  gland  of  Limulus,  a  nephridium. — G-. 

Ghilland.— Ibid. 

20.  Eeport  on  Fragments  of  Fossil  Fishes  from  Spitz- 

bergen. — E.  Ray  Lankesfcer. — Royal  Swedish 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

21.  Occurrence  of  glycogen  in  the  connective  tissues 

of  Anodon. — R.  Blundstone.    Proc.  Boy.  Soc. 

22.  On  the  supposed  intaking  and  outshedding  of 

water  by  the  vascular  system  of  molluscs. — 
E.  Ray  Lankester.    Zoologisch.  Anzeiger. 

23.  The  habits  of  Scorpions. — E.  Ray  Lankester. 

Proc.  Linn.  Soc. 

24.  On  tbe  skeletal  and  muscular  systems  of  Limulus 

and  Scorpio. — E.  Ray  Lankester,  W.  B.  Ben- 
ham,  and  E.  J.  Beck.    Trans.  Zool.  Soc. 

1886. 

25.  Articles  "  Polyzoa  "  and  "  Protozoa,"  in  the  En- 

cyclopedia Britannica. — E.  Ray  Lankester. 

26.  Green  Oysters. — E.  Ray  Lankester.  Qu.  J.  Micros. 

Soc.  XXVI. 

27.  Studies  on  Earthworms.— -No.  I.,  Microchaeta. — 

W.  B.  Benham. 

28.  29.  Studies  on  Earthworms. — No.  II.  (several 

new  genera),  and  No.  III.    Qtt.  J.  Micros.  Soc. 
30.  Ctenodribus  parvulus. — Robert  Scharff.  Ibid., 
XXVII. 


31.  The  hydroid  phase   of  Limnocodium. —  A.  G. 

Bourne.    Proc.  R.  Soc.  1886. 

32.  Hamingi  arctica.  Dan. — E.  Ray  Lankester.  Ann. 

8f  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

33.  Golfingia  Mclntoshii.— A  new  Sipunculoid  Gephy- 

rean. — E.  Ray  Lankester. 

34.  Memoirs  on  Amphioxus  and ;  35.  The  vascular  sys- 

tem and  ccelom  of  Arthropoda  and  Mollusca. — 
E.  Ray  Lankester  (in  preparation). 
36.  The  development  of  Scorpio,  M.  Laurie.  37.  The 
comparison  of  the  miuute  structure  of  the 
brain  in  Scorpio  and  Limulus.  H.  Beevor  (in 
preparation). 

IX—  Chemistry.— Prof.  Ramsay,  F.R.S. 

About  45  separate  papers  within  the  last  five 
years,  of  which  28  are  published  jointly  with  Dr.  S. 
Young  and  5  with  students. 

N.B.—  The  Professor  of  Botany  (D.  Oliver,  F.R.S.), 
the  Professor  of  Greek  (Alfred  Goodwin,  MA.),  the 
Professor  of  Latin,  (Alfred  J.  Church,  M.A.),  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Applied  Mathematics  (Karl  Pearson,  M.A.), 
the  Professor  of  Physics  (G.  Carey  Foster,  F.R.S.), 
and  other  professors  and  students  of  the  college  have  all 
published  numerous  memoirs  and  separate  works  within 
the  last  five  years,  in  the  proceedings  of  learned 
societies  and  otherwise,  of  which  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  prepare  a  list  in  time  for  the  present 
occasion. 

E.  Ray  Lankester. 


Appendix  No.  10.    (See  Questions  731,  742,  774  and  748.) 


Papers  handed  in  by  Professor  Henry,  M.A.,  Ll.B. 


TABLE  I.    (See  Question  731.) 

A  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Matriculated  Students  and  Graduates  of  the  University  of  London 

from  1879-1887. 


1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Ll.D.          -     _ ;.r     \  - 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

D.Lit.  -        -  - 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

D.Sc.  - 

3 

1 

9 

5 

6 

6 

6 

5 

7 

M.A.  

12 

14 

17 

12 

9 

10 

16 

11 

18 

B.A.  

65 

94 

116 

107 

141 

177 

183 

176 

192 

B.Sc.  

20 

27 

18 

27 

30 

27 

38 

52 

42 

Total  - 

123 

156 

176 

168 

196 

229 

256 

269 

280 

Matriculated  - 

808 

680 

848 

821 

972 

993 

1094 

1085 

1230 

M.D.    -  - 

6 

12 

18 

19 

28 

24 

16 

27 

31 

M.B.   -         -         -  - 

25 

34 

39 

49 

41 

53 

44 

51 

36 

M.S.  

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

B.S.  

C 

6 

8 

10 

11 

10 

15 

17 

14 

38 

52 

66 

78 

82 

88 

75 

96 

81 

I  54490. 
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Appendix.  Table  II.    (See  Question  742.) 

A  Table  showing  the  Places  of  Education  of  those 
who  passed  the  B.A.  Examination  in  the  years  1883, 
1886,  and  1887. 
In  1883,  141  passed  the  B.A.  examination. 

Colleges  where  Educated. 

University  College. 

1  mentions  it  as  the  only  place. 
23  mention  it  with  others. 

24 

King's  College. 
3  mention  King's  College. 

27 

1  University  College,  Aberystwith. 
3  Cambridge  Colleges. 
8  Owens  College. 
1  Oxford. 

Total  40 

141 

40 

101  private  study  and  schools. 

In  1886,  176  passed  the  B.A.  examination. 

Colleges  where  Educated. 

University  College. 

7  mention  it  as  the  only  place 
11  mention  it  with  private  study,  &c. 

King's  College. 

0  mentions  it  as  the  only  place. 

2  mention  it  with  private  study,  &c. 

2  Oxford. 

6  Cambridge. 

1  Edinburgh. 

4  Owens  College. 

3  University  College,  Liverpool. 

2  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 
1  Eirth  College,  Sheffield. 

1  University  College,  Bristol. 

1  Ushaw. 

4  Stonyhurst. 

7  Welsh  Colleges  (Aberystwith  and  Cardiff). 
52 

176 

52 

124  private  study  and  schools. 

In  1887,  192  passed  the  B.A.  examination. 

Colleges  where  Educated. 
University  College. 

3  mention  it  as  the  only  place. 

11  mention  it  with  private  study,  &c. 

King's  College. 

2  mention  it  as  the  only  place. 

1  mentions  it  with  private  study. 

2  Oxford. 

2  Cambridge. 
2  Edinburgh. 

5  Owens  College. 

6  University  College,  Liverpool. 
1  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 

1  Firth  College,  Sheffield. 

2  University  College,  Bristol. 
2  Ushaw. 

1  Stonyhurst. 

12  "Welsh  Colleges  (Aberystwith  (7)  Bangor 

and  Cardiff). 

53 

192 

53 

139  private  study  and  schools. 


Table  III.    (See  Question  744.) 

A  Table  showing  the  Places  of  Education  of  the 
Successful  Candidates  for  the  Intermediate  Exa- 
mination in  Arts  in  1887. 

In  1887,  270  passed  in  pass  list. 


Colleges  where  Educated. 
University  College. 

3  mention  it  as  the  only  place. 

4  mention  it  with  private  study,  &c. 

King's  College. 

0  mention  it  as  the  only  place. 

2  Owens  College. 

4  University  College,  Liverpool. 

1  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 

3  Ushaw. 

5  University  College,  Bristol. 

13  Welsh  Colleges  (Aberystwith,  Bangor, 
Cardiff). 

35 

270 
35 

235  private  study  and  schools. 

61  passed  in  honours. 

3  mention  University  College  only. 

4  mention  University  College   and  private 

study. 
1  Owens  College. 

1  Cambridge. 

2  Stonyhurst. 

2  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  and  Durham. 
2  Welsh  Colleges. 

15 

61 
15 

46 


Table  IV.    (See  Question  748.) 

A  Table  showing  the  Results  of  Colonial  Examinations 
of  the  University  of  London  in  the  years  1886  and 
1887. 

1886. 

Matriculation. 

Ceylon  -  4 
India  -  3 
Jamaica  -  1 
Australia  2 
Mauritius  9 

Total    -    19  out  of  a  total  of  1,086  matriculated. 
No  other  Colonial  examination  in  that  year. 

1887. 

Matriculation. 

Ceylon  -  2 
India  -  3 

Jamaica  -  3 
Australia  -  5 
New  Zealand  2 
Canada  -  4 
Mauritius    -  7 

26  out  of  a  total  of  1,230  matriculated. 

Intermediate  Examination  in  Arts. 
Mauritius    -  1 

Total      -  27 
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Appendix,  No.  11.    (See  Question  1026.) 


Paper  handed  in  by  Lord  Justice  Fry.    July  7th,  1888. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


Memorandum  on  the  proposed  Changes  in  the 
University  :  by  Lord  Justice  Fry. 


Printed  and  circulated  amongst  the  members  of  the  Senate 
with  the  approval  of  the  Vice- Chancellor. 

L — The  origin  of  the  agitation. 

1.  The  present  agitation  in  favour  of  changes  in  the 
University  has  several  distinct  sources  and  is  assisted 
by  men  of  different  and  often  discordant  views.  It  will 
therefore  be  desirable  to  consider  in  the  first  place  the 
points  of  origin  of  the  movement. 

2.  First  in  point  of  time  is  probably  the  dissatisfac- 
tion felt  by  the  medical  teachers  of  London  at  the  very 
small  number  of  degrees  obtained  by  their  pupils  in 
proportion  to  the  very  large  number  of  students  and 
the  opportunities  for  clinical  teaching. 

3.  In  December  1879  Dr.  Bristowe  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  in  which  he  asserted 
that  "  an  annual  average  of  19  men,  or  exactly  one  man 
"  per  school  Reckoning  only  the  schools  of  England) 
"  have  proceeded  M.B.,  and  that  at  the  present  time 
"  there  are  (according  to  the  Calendar)  just  534  men 
"  living  who  hold  a  medical  degree  in  the  London 
"  University  out  of  a  total  of  between  20,000  and  25,000 
"  medical  practitioners  possessing  British  qualifica- 
"  tions." 

4.  In  July  1884  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan 
Counties  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
appointed  a  Sub-Committee  to  consider  the  subject  of 
university  degrees  for  London  medical  students.  That 
Sub-Committee  in  its  report  accepted  the  views  pre- 
sented in  Dr.  Bristowe's  letter,  and  pointed  out  the 
contrast  between  the  great  opportunities  for  clinical 
teaching  presented  by  the  London  hospitals  (the 
general  hospitals  with  about  5,000  beds  and  60,000 
patients  a  year,  special  hospitals  with  more  than  3,000 
beds,  asylum  board  hospitals  with  1,500  beds,  which  it 
was  hoped  would  shortly  be  utilised,  poor-law  sick 
infirmaries  with  10,000  beds,  and  lunatic  asylums  with 
upwards  of  5,000  beds),  and  the  small  proportion  of 
medical  graduates  of  London ;  so  that  whilst  of  the 
medical  graduates  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
the  services,  and  abroad,  64"  1  per  cent,  are  Scotch 
graduates,  7'1  per  cent,  only  are  London  graduates. 

5.  In  January  1885  the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Branch  Association  was  adopted  by  its  Council. 

6.  Another  motive  which  has  influenced  the  present 
movement  has  been  the  opinion  that  no  university 
fulfils  its  end  which  has  not  the  means  of  promoting 
original  research  and  giving  instruction  to  students 
of  the  most  advanced  kind. 

7.  In  1877  a  requisition  numerously  signed  invited 
the  attention  of  Convocation  to  a  series  of  resolutions 
of  which  one  insisted  on  the  importance  of  ' '  the 
"  encouragement  of  mature  study  and  original  re- 
"  search  among  the  members  of  the  University  by 
"  the  establishment  of  University  Lectureships  of 
"  limited  tenure  on  diff  erent  departments  of  literature 
"  and  science." 

8.  The  report  to  Convocation  of  the  annual  Com- 
mittee for  1878  adopted  the  substance  of  this  resolution, 
and  pointed  out  the  following  as  illustrations  of  the 
subjects  on  which  such  lectures  might  be  given,  the 
higher  mathematics,  the  critical  study  of  classical 
authors  whose  works  rarely  ft  rm  part  of  an  examina- 
tion or  of  a  college  curriculum,  jurisprudence  and 
public  laws,  the  history  of  medicine,  public  health  and 
forensic  medicine,  certain  departments  of  mental  philo- 
sophy, ethics,  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  of 
pathology,  of  chemistry  or  of  physics. 

9.  This  aspect  of  the  subject  was  strongly  insisted 
upon  by  Dr  Bye-Smith  in  his  oration  on  medical  educa- 
tion delivered  before  the  Hunterian  Society,  1880,  and 
subsequently  published  with  appendices. 

10.  Another  current  of  opinion  in  favour  of  change 
has  arisen  amongst  the  teachers  in  the  larger  colleges 
of  London,  and  persons  interested  in  promoting  the 


higher  education  of  the  Metropolis,  and  is  due  to  the 
natural  desire  that  such  teachers  should  have  a  direct 
influence  on  the  university  of  the  city  in  which  they 
teach.  This  current  came  to  the  surface  visibly  during 
the  sittings  of  the  Educational  Conference  in  the  Inter- 
national Health  Exhibition,  in  August  1884.  Amongst 
the  papers  then  read  was  one  by  Professer  H.  Morley, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  the  co-existence  in  London  of 
two  things,  one  "  the  presence  of  many  and  varied  aids 
towards  the  higher  education,"  the  other,  the  existence 
of  "  a  university  which  examines  but  does  not  teach" : — 
the  want  of  all  direct  relationship  between  these  bodies 
and  the  great  gain  which  might  be  reasonably  expected 
to  result  "  from  the  right  combination  of  existing 
conditions." 

11.  Before  the  deliberations  of  this  Education  Con- 
ference, namely  in  May  1884,  an  association  which 
styled  itself  the  Association  for  Promoting  a  Teaching 
University  for  London  had  come  into  existence.  The 
objects  of  the  association  were  thus  denned : — 

"  (1.)  The  organisation  of  university  teaching  in  and 
for  London,  in  the  form  of  a  teaching  university,  with 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  Medicine,  and  Laws. 

"(2.)  The  association  of  university  examination  with 
university  teaching,  and  the  direction  of  both  by  the 
same  authorities. 

"  (3.)  The  conferring  of  a  substantive  voice  in  the 
government  of  the  University  upon  those  engaged  in 
the  work  of  university  teaching  and  examination. 

"  (4.)  Existing  institutions  in  London  of  university 
rank,  not  to  be  abolished,  or  ignored,  but  to  be  taken 
as  the  basis  or  component  parts  of  the  University,  and 
either  partially  or  completely  incorporated  with  the 
minimum  of  internal  change. 

"  (5.)  An  alliance  to  be  established  between  the 
University,  and  the  professional  societies  or  corpora- 
tions, the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  as  representing 
the  Inns  of  Court,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  London,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England." 

12.  A  large  numbers  of  the  teachers  in  the  London 
Colleges,  and  others  interested  in  education  have 
become  members  oi  the  association,  and  it  may  proba- 
bly be  looked  upon  as  representing  in  some  informal 
manner  the  London  professoriate,  especially  the  non- 
medical members  of  it. 

13.  Lastly,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  certain 
body  of  graduates  desire  a  change  in  the  University,  not 
so  much  to  promote  any  of  the  objects  of  the  association, 
as  to  give  increased  power  to  Convocation ;  and  they 
have  joined  in  the  agitation  for  change  with  a  view  to 
effectuate  this  object. 

II. — Objects  to  be  attained. 

14.  It  will  be  convenient  here  to  endeavour  to 
enumerate  the  various  mischiefs  to  be  remedied  and 
the  objects  to  be  attained  should  any  change  be  made 
in  the  constitution  of  the  University. 

15.  (A.)  The  first  mischief  seems  to  be  the  existence 
in  London  of  a  great  amount  of  teaching  of  the  highest 
character,  such  as  that  of  University  and  King's 
Colleges,  the  better  medical  schools,  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education,  and  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  the  want  of  all  union  between  the  in- 
stitutions and  teachers  carrying  on  this  teaching.  The 
elements  of  a  great  university  are  lying  as  disjecta 
membra,  not  as  parts  of  one  organisation. 

16.  (B.)  Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  is  the 
want  of  all  direct  relationship  between  these  teaching 
bodies  and  the  University  of  London.  The  Senate  of 
this  University  is  as  compared  with  the  governing 
bodies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  out  of  touch,  to  use  a 
modern  phrase,  with  those  actually  and  presently 
occupied  as  teachers :  and  from  this  has  resulted  on 
more  than  one  occasion  a  certain  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  London 
with  the  action  of  the  university.  The  Senate  has  no 
doubt  striven  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  consultation 
with  examiners  and  some  teachers.  But  this  course  is 
open  to  difficulties,  and  especially  fails  to  satisfy  those 
teachers  who  may  not  have  been  consulted,  or  whose 
views  may  not  prevail. 
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Appendix.         17.  The  discussions  which  arose  in  1880,  with  regard 

  to  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination ;   in  1883, 

with  reference  to  the  position  of  mental  and  moral 
science  in  the  examinations  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
and  Doctor  of  Science,  and  lastly  the  questions  recently 
raised  by  Professor  Eay  Lankester  on  the  subject  of  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  Examination,  may  be  cited  as 
illustrating  the  disadvantage  which  accrues  both  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  teachers  of  London  from  the  want  of 
some  direct  relationship  between  them. 

18.  (0.)  The  consciousness  that  teaching  and  study  are 
a  larger  part  of  real  education  than  examining  or  being 
examined  has  created  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  Univer- 
sity as  being  nothing  but  an  examining  body.  The 
University  receives  certificates  of  study  from  recognised 
medical  institutions,  it  receives  no  similar  certificates 
of  study  in  science  or  arts.  The  recognition  of  study 
as  such  by  the  University  appears  to  many  persons  a 
desideratum. 

19.  (D.)  The  disproportion  between  the  clinical 
teaching  of  the  London  medical  schools  and  the  number 
of  graduates  of  the  London  University  has  been  already 
referred  to.  It  is  obvious  that  London  ought  from  the 
multitude  of  its  hospitals  and  beds  to  be  the  greatest 
medical  university  in  the  world,  and  so  far  as  any 
deficiencies  in  the  existing  institutions  drive  students 
away  from  the  place  where  the  best  clinical  teaching 
can  be  obtained  to  places  where  degrees  can  be  most 
easily  got,  an  injury  is  done  not  to  London  only  but  to 
the  whole  Empire.  It  has  been  said  that  if  the  degrees 
ought  not  to  be  lowered,  the  teaching  ought  to  be  raised. 
One  of  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  graduation  is 
the  high  standard  of  general  scientific  knowledge 
required  by  the  University  and  the  comparative  weak- 
ness of  many  of  the  schools  in  the  purely  scientific 
teaching.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  schools  which  possess  the  highest  scientific 
teaching  possess  the  smallest  amount  of  hospital  accom- 
modation. Some  system  of  inter-collegiate  action 
would  seem  to  offer  a  means  of  lessening  this  evil. 

20.  (E.)  As  already  indicated,  it  appears  to  many 
persons  highly  desirable  that  London  should  possess 
university  professorships  on  subjects  of  a  kind  which  no 
individual  college  can  undertake  with  success  ;  that 
lectures  should  be  delivered  of  the  most  advanced  kind 
in  which  the  audience  looked  for  should  be  rather 
themselves  graduates  and  scholars  than  students  pre- 
paring for  their  degrees.  The  lectures  at  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  such  lectures  as  those 
lately  delivered  on  Greek  Epigraphy  at  University 
College  are  of  the  kind  suggested.  It  has  been  hoped 
that  if  London  possessed  a  university  which  appealed  to 
the  imagination  as  well  as  to  the  reason,  foundations 
would  arise  for  professorships  of  this  description,  and 
that  this  University  would  then  become,  to  use  the 
language  of  Prof.  Huxley  in  his  address  to  the  Royal 
Society,  "a  corporation  which  shall  embrace  a  pro- 
"  fessoriate  charged  with  the  exposition  and  the 
"  advancement  of  the  higher  forms  of  knowledge  in 
"  all  its  branches." 

It  is  obvious  that  if  any  change  is  to  be  made  in  the 
University  in  this  direction  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  any  competition  or  even  fear  of  competition 
between  the  University  .and  the  existing  colleges  of 
London. 

21.  (F.)  Some  persons  interested  in  the  University 
look  with  hope  to  a  further  change,  to  a  State  endow- 
ment, at  least  on  the  level  of  a  Welsh  college  if  not  of  a 
German  university,  and  with  this  endowment  greater 
freedom  from  the  control  of  the  Treasury. 


III. — Schemes  for  solving  the  difficulty. 

22.  As  is  natural,  various  schemes  have  been  proposed 
with  a  view  to  remedy  the  mischiefs  felt  and  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  desired.  Some  only  of  these  schemes 
propose  to  make  use  of  this  University,  but  it  will  be 
convenient  briefly  to  refer  to  them  all.  They  differ  not 
only  in  general  plan  but  in  the  extent  to  which  they  go 
into  detail. 

23.  These  schemes  may  thus  be  classified. 

(a.)  Schemes  for  constituting  an  entirely  independent 
university. 

(/8.)  Schemes  for  constituting  a  new  university  with 
separate  degrees  and  placing  the  same  alongside  the 
existing  university  so  as  to  have  two  bodies  with  one 
name  and  one  head. 

(y.)  Schemes  for  gathering  the  teachers  of  London  into 
a  body  and  giving  to  that  body  a  position  in  the  existing 
university. 


IV. — Scliemes  for  constituting  an  entirely  new 
university. 

24.  The  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  adopted  the  proposal  of  their 
sub-committee  that,  failing  adequate  concessions  from 
the  University  of  London,  steps  should  be  taken  in 
association  with  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
to  obtain  for  some  other  body  in  direct  relationship  with 
the  medical  schools  of  London  power  to  grant  degrees  in 
medicine.  It  is  understood  that  the  Colleges  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  have  had  under  consideration  some 
such  scheme,  and  that  some  influential  and  eminent 
members  of  the  medical  profession  desire  to  apply  for 
a  charter  to  enable  some  body  representing  the  medical 
schools  or  profession  to  grant  degrees  in  medicine. 

25.  Serious  objections  to  such  apian  have  been  urged, 
and  amongst  others  to  the  following  effect.  The  differ- 
ence between  academic  degrees  and  licenses  to  practise 
is  well  established  in  this  country,  and  is,  moreover,  a 
real  and  valuable  distinction.  If  the  medical  profession 
is  to  grant  degrees  in  medicine,  it  is  not  clear  why  thj 
Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  should 
not  create  Doctors  and  Bachelors  of  Law,  the  musical 
schools  Doctors  and  Bachelors  of  Music,  and  the  theo- 
logical colleges  Doctors  and  Bachelors  of  Divinity. 
Such  a  course  would  destroy  the  evidence  now  afforded 
by  a  degree  that  the  bearer  has  been  connected  with 
some  institution  that  takes  cognizance  of  the  higher 
education  in  all  or  most  of  its  branches,  the  Triviun 
or  Quadrivium  of  the  mediaeval  universities,  and  that 
he  has  shown  some  evidence  of  some  tincture  of  general 
knowledge.  The  institution  of  a  medical  university 
granting  medical  degrees  would  not  only  tend  to 
degrade  the  medical  profession  by  separating  its 
degrees  from  the  notion  of  a  liberal  education,  but  ic 
would  strike  a  blow  at  the  universities  of  this  country 
by  confounding  academic  degrees  with  licenses  to 
practise. 

26.  It  is  believed  that  some  of  the  professors  of 
University  and  King's  Colleges  have  conceived  the 
notion  of  seeking  for  a  charter  authorising  one  or  both 
of  those  colleges  to  grant  university  degrees,  but  it 
appears  that  this  scheme  has  not  yet  attained  any 
definite  form.  If,  however,  this  University  should 
decline  to  assume  any  supervision  over  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  Meti-opolis,  it  does  not  seem  improbable 
that  an  effort  in  this  direction  would  be  made,  as  the 
two  colleges  named  certainly  seem  to  afford  a  possible 
nucleus  for  a  university. 

Y. — Scheme  for  two  hoclies  with  one  head. 

27.  Professor  Henry  Morley  in  his  paper  already 
referred  to  proposed  a  scheme  of  this  kind.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  present  work  of  the  University  should 
remain  untouched,  that  a  "University  Chamber" 
should  be  constituted  by  a  proportionate  representation 
from  the  collegiate  bodies  in  London,  that  the  Matri- 
culation Examination  might  remain  common  to  both 
branches  of  the  University,  but  that  two  parallel  sets 
of  degrees  should  exist,  the  one  to  be  granted  by  the 
existing  examining  branch  of  the  University,  the  other 
by  the  teaching  branch. 

28.  Another  plan  of  this  description  has  been  laid 
before  the  Senate  in  the  recent  communication  from 
the  Association  for  Promoting  a  Teaching  University 
for  London,  which  follows  generally  the  lines  drawn  by 
a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Association  at  an  early  stage 
of  its  proceedings.  This  scheme  suggests  that  the 
teachers  engaged  in  university  work  in  London  might 
be  organised  according  to  Faculties,  which  for  present 
purposes  should  be  taken  as  four,  viz.,  Arts,  Science, 
Medicine,  and  Laws ;  that  to  each  Faculty  should  be 
added  the  examiners  in  the  subjects,  and  certain 
members  elected  by  special  vote  :  that  boards  of  studies 
should  be  elected  by  the  Faculties  to  perform  con- 
sultative functions ;  and  that  the  governing  body  of 
this  new  University  should  be  a  single  Senate  or 
Council  of  not  more  than  30  members,  of  whom  a 
substantial  proportion  should  be  representatives  of  the 
Faculties.  The  scheme  further  suggests  that  this 
University,  retaining  its  existing  system  of  conferring 
its  degrees,  might  admit  within  its  pale  this  new 
organisation  having  its  own  governing  body  and  con- 
ferring its  own  degrees  ;  and  in  this  event  it  suggests 
that  the  governing  body  of  the  teaching  side  would 
have  to  include  some  members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
older  body. 

29.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  serious  objections  to 
this  scheme.   The  two  so-called  departments  would  be 
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really  separate  bodies,  standing  in  a  position  if  not  of 
antagonism,  at  least  of  competition;  they  would  be 
independent  of  each  other  and  yet  would  lie  required 
to  live  together ;  and  every  detail,  financial  and 
administrative,  of  such  a  complex  body  would  seem  to 
present  great  practical  difficulties.  It  may  be  sug- 
gested that  if  the  dual  principle  be  allowed  to  prevail 
in  examinations,  it  can  hardly  be  safe  for  it  to  obtain 
in  the  governing  body. 

VI. — Schemes  for  one  body. 

30.  A  Special  Committee  of  Convocation  on  20th  July 
1885  presented  to  that  body  an  elaborate  scheme, 
which  was  intended  to  give  effect  by  a  modification  of 
this  University  to  the  five  objects  of  the  Association. 
The  broad  outlines  of  this  scheme  were  a  re-organisa- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  creation  of  a  new  body 
representing  the  higher  teachers  of  London,  and  which 
should  be  placed  in  communication  with  the  Senate 
and  also  with  Convocation. 

31.  The  scheme  proposed  with  regard  to  the  Senate 
that  in  its  ultimate  form  it  should  consist  of  the 
Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Chairman  of  Con- 
vocation, and  not  more  than  30  ordinary  members,  of 
whom  six  should  be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  six 
should  be  elected  by  Convocation,  three  should  be 
elected  by  each  of  four  Faculties,  and  the  remaining 
six  should,  if  and  when  the  following  bodies  should 
become  constituent  colleges,  represent  University 
College,  King's  College,  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  and  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society. 

32.  The  scheme  proposed,  with  regard  to  the  Senate 
and  their  newly  created  representative  bodies,  to 
adopt  the  plan  that  one-third  should  retire  in  each 
year. 

33.  In  Convocation  no  change  was  proposed. 

34.  The  scheme  proposed  to  create  a  class  of  con- 
stituent colleges,  out  of  educational  institutions  in 
and  near  London,  and  to  give  to  each  such  college  a 
certain  number  of  representative  members  on  a  Faculty 
or  Faculties  of  the  University  according  to  the  subjects 
of  instruction  in  the  college. 

35.  It  proposed  to  create  four  Faculties — Arts,  Laws, 
Science,  and  Medicine,  and  that  each  Faculty  should 
consist  of  the  representatives  of  the  constituent 
colleges,  the  examiners  in  the  Faculty  during  their 
period  of  office  and  three  years  afterwards,  and  a  few 
selected  eminent  outsiders.  Each  Faculty  was  to  be 
enabled  to  elect  boards  of  studies,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  its  boards  of  studies,  and  to  represent 
its  views  to  the  Senate, 

36.  The  boards  of  studies  were  intended  to  act  as 
the  small  administrative  bodies  in  each  Faculty.  They 
were  to  be  empowered— 

"To  consult  together  on  all  matters  connected 
with  the  subjects  of  its  Faculty,  and  the  examina- 
tions therein,  and  the  teaching  thereof. 

"  To  advise  the  Senate  from  time  to  time  as  to 
the  institution  of  new  degrees  or  any  change  in 
the  degrees  or  as  to  the  regulations  in  force  with 
regard  to  the  degrees  and  examinations  in  its 
Faculty  (without  which  advice  the  Senate  shall 
.    not  act  in  the  said  several  matters). 

"  To  consult  with  and  advise  the  examiners  in 
the  Faculty. 

"  To  represent  its  views  on  any  matter  connected 
with  the  subjects  of  its  Faculty  to  the  Senate. 

"  To  make  by  waj-  of  report  to  its  Faculty  such 
recommendations  as  it  may  think  fit  with  the 
object  of  insuring  suitable  and  efficient  teaching  in 
the  subjects  of  its  Faculty,  and  generally  to  report 
to  its  Faculty  on  all  matters  connected  with  its 
subjects  as  the  board  may  think  desirable." 

37.  It  is  obvious  that  this  scheme,  if  adopted,  would 
satisfy  some  of  the  requirements  of  those  who  desire  a 
change.  It  would  bring  the  colleges  of  London  into 
direct  relation  with  one  another,  and  again  with  the 
University  itself ;  and  it  would  give  a  direct  voice  also 
to  some  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  learned  professions. 
It  has  been  urged  by  those  who  favour  this  scheme 
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powers  of  discussion  and  report  vested  in  the  boards  of   

studies  the  weak  points  in  the  existing  system  of 
teaching  in  the  schools  of  London,  especially  in  the 
medical  schools,  would  be  probed,  and  means  of  cure 
suggested;  and  that  any  reasonable  projects  for  the 
further  development  of  the  University  by  the  founda- 
tion of  new  professorships  or  otherwise  might  in  like 
manner  find  expression. 

38.  To  this  scheme  many  objections  have  been  made 
or  may  be  made. 

39.  (a.)  The  most  important,  probably,  is  the  difficulty 
of  submitting  to  one  examination,  and  treating  in  one 
way  students  coming  from  colleges  represented  on  the 
boards  of  studies  and  students  from  country  colleges  or 
private  study,  of  uniting  the  principle  of  giving  credit 
for  study  and  work  with  the  principle  of  testing  by 
examination  alone. 

40.  (6.)  Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  objection 
that  the  scheme  will  give  the  London  colleges  a  position 
of  preference  both  in  dignity  and  power  as  compared 
with  the  country  colleges,  and  thereby  will  discourage 
candidates  from  coming  from  these  latter  colleges  to 
the  examinations  of  the  University. 

41.  (c.)  It  is  further  urged  that  the  scheme  is  too 
complex  to  work,  and  in  particular  it  is  suggested  that 
the  combination  of  the  teachers  into  four  separate 
Faculties  would  create  considerable  difficulty. 

42.  (d.)  And  again  it  is  urged  by  some  of  the  more 
zealous  reformers  that  the  scheme  is  defective  and 
makes  no  direct  or  immediate  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  a  professoriate  or  for  a  true  teaching 
university. 

43.  (e. )  Lastly,  it  has  been  insisted  that  the  scheme 
gives  undue  power  to  the  London  teachers,  and  will 
unduly  subtract  from  the  influence  of  Convocation  in 
the  body  corporate. 

VII.  — Position  of  the  matter  in  Convocation. 

44.  It  may  be  convenient  that  the  Senate  should  be 
reminded  of  the  position  of  this  matter  in  Convocation. 

45.  On  the  6th  January  1885,  Convocation  appointed 
a  Special  Committee  to  consider  the  proposals  of  the 
Association  and  to  report  thereon  to  Convocation. 

46.  This  Committee  on  the  24th  Febraary  reported 
to  Convocation  that  in  its  opinion  the  objects  of  the 
Association  would,  if  carried  into  effect  by  this 
University,  add  to  its  usefulness  and  importance. 
Convocation  at  that  meeting  adopted  the  report  of  its 
Special  Committee  and  re-appointed  that  Committee  to 
promote  the  carrying  into  effect  by  this  University  of 
the  objects  of  the  Association. 

47.  On  the  28th  July,  the  Committee  thus  re-appointed 
presented  to  Convocation  the  scheme  already  referred 
to.  This  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  3rd  November, 
when  Convocation  received  the  report  and  scheme,  but 
rejected  an  amendment  inviting  the  House  to  consider 
what  amendments,  if  any,  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
scheme ;  and  at  a  further  adjourned  meeting  held  on 
the  8th  December,  the  report  and  scheme  were 
referred  for  consideration  to  a  Committee  of  twenty-five 
members.    This  Committee  has  not  yet  reported. 

VIII.  — Position  to  be  assumed  by  the  Senate. 

48.  There  are  at  least  three  courses  open  to  the 
Senate :  (a)  it  may  consider  that  the  existing 
University  is  so  good,  and  any  change  so  perilous,  that 
it  will  reject  at  once  all  overtures  for  change  ;  or  (b)  it 
may  await  the  presentation  of  some  scheme  supported 
by  something  like  unanimity  on  the  part  of  those  who 
promote  change  (which  would  probably  be  substantially 
the  same  thing  as  refusing  to  entertain  the  scheme  at 
all) ;  or  (c)  it  may  informally  assume  the  part  of  a 
moderator,"  and  endeavour  to  extract  from  the  rival 
plans  some  one  which  shall,  so  far  as  practicable, 
satisfy  the  legitimate  wishes  for  improvement,  and 
add  to  the  usefulness,  and  therefore  to  the  dignity,  of 
the  University. 

2nd  March  1886.  E.  F. 
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University  of  London,  W., 
Sib,  August  3rd,  1887. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  to 
avail  myself  of  the  permission  given  by  your  Letters 
of  the  1st  and  15th  July,  and  to  lay  before  my  Lords  of 
the  Council  the  following  statement  on  the  Petition  of 
University,  and  King's  Colleges,  London,  praying  for 
a  University  Charter : — 

The  intimate  relation  which  has  long  subsisted  be- 
tween this  University  and  these  Colleges,  and  the 
important  consequences  which  may  follow  in  the  event 
of  their  Petition  receiving  Royal  favour,  have  occupied 
the  anxious  attention  of  the  Senate  ;  and  they  believe 
that  they  would  be  greatly  wanting  in  their  duty  to 
the  Institution  placed  under  their  guidance  if  they  did 
not  call  to  these  subjects  the  attention  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Council. 

This  University  and  University  College,  London, 
were  first  incorporated  by  Charters  bearing  the  same 
date  (28  November  1836) ;  and  these  Charters  were 
beyond  question  parts  of  one  plan,  in  which  the  duty  of 
giving  teaching  of  a  University  character  was  assigned 
to  the  College,  and  the  duty  of  examining  to  the  Uni- 
versity. King's  College,  which  had  previously  been 
constituted  by  Royal  Charter,  was  also  affiliated  to  the 
University.  The  affiliation  of  Colleges  subsequently 
lost  its  importance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  Charter  of  1858  attendance  at  an 
affiliated  College  was  no  longer  required,  and  that  the 
examination-rooms  of  the  University  were  thus  thrown 
open  to  students  wherever  educated.  University  Col- 
lege has,  nevertheless,  remained  in  close  relationship 
with  the  University,  and  has  supplied  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  graduates  and  examiners  to  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  many  of  its  members  have  been  and  are 
members  of  the  Senate ;  above  all,  the  curriculum  of 
instruction  in  the  College  has  generally  followed  the 
lines  of  the  examinations  in  this  University.  The  con- 
nexion between  the  two  institutions  has  thus  been  of 
great  value  to  the  University  ;  and  the  Senate  believe, 
that  by  placing  before  the  College  a  wide  curriculum 
and  a  high  standard  of  excellence  they  have  also  con- 
duced to  the  very  high  position  to  which  the  College 
has  attained. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  King's  College,  but 
in  a  lesser  degree,  inasmuch  as  the  course  of  that 
College  has  been  more  influenced  by  the  older  Uni- 
versities. 

The  Senate  believe  that  a  serious  injury  would  be 
done  to  higher  education  if  these  two  Great  London 
Colleges  were  to  be  entirely  separated  from  this 
University,  and  were  to  adapt  their  courses  of  teaching, 
not  to  the  examinations  of  this  University,  but  to  those 
of  a  new  University  in  which  the  authorities  of  those 
two  Colleges  would  exercise  a  dominant  influence. 

If  the  precedent  which  was  set,  or  is  supposed  to  have 
been  set,  by  the  grant  of  the  Charter  to  the  Victoria 
University  were  followed  by  the  creation  of  a  second 
University  in  London,  the  Senate  believe  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  find  it  difficult  from  time 
to  time  to  resist  similar  applications  from  other  Colleges 
in  the  country.  The  Senate  fear  that  the  creation  of 
numerous  small  Universities  would  be  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  cause  of  the  higher  education,  and  that 
the  competition  of  graduating  bodies  would  probably, 
if  not  at  once,  yet  in  no  very  remote  future,  lower  the 
standard  of  graduation  in  a  way  of  which  the  history  of 
Universities  contains  numerous  examples. 

The  Senate  believe  that  the  work  done  by  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  and  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  education, 
not  only  amongst  their  own  graduates,  but  even  in  the 
older  Universities.  The  width  of  the  subjects  embraced, 
the  thoroughness  of  the  examinations,  and  above  all, 
the  independence  of  the  examiners  from  all  undue 
influence  of  the  teachers,  have  had  a  widespread  effect ; 
and  the  Senate  would  greatly  regret  if  the  extent  of 
this  good  work  were  lessened  in  the  future  by  the  with- 
drawal of  a  large  number  of  the  students  of  the  most 
eminent  Colleges  from  the  examination-rooms  of  this 
University  to  those  of  smaller  Universities,  where  the 
granting  of  degrees  would  be  practically  in  the  hands  of 
the  teachers,  and  where  the  evils  which  the  system 
of  this  University  has  checked  would  be  sure  to  re- 
appear. 

So  far  as  Ihti  Petition  of  the  Colleges  complains  of 
the  want  of  regular  communication  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  teachers  of  the  higher  institutions,  the 


Senate  do  not  desire  to  call  it  in  question.  On  the 
contrary,  from  a  date  long  prior  to  the  presentation 
of  the  Petition,  or  any  proposal  to  present  such  a 
Petition,  both  the  Senate  and  the  Convocation  of  this 
University  have  been  engaged  on  the  consideration  of 
a  plan  for  giving  to  the  Professors  in  the  Institutions 
from  which  graduates  proceed,  an  organization  and  a 
larger  influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  University.  The 
general  approval,  both  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Convo- 
cation, has  been  given  to  this  principle,  and  both  bodies 
are,  as  the  Senate  believe,  in  substantial  accord  on  the 
point,  though  the  matter  has  not  yet  sufficiently 
ripened  to  admit  of  the  presentation  to  Her  Majesty 
of  a  joint  petition  for  a  Charter  to  give  effect  to  the 
plan. 

The  scheme,  which  has  been  generally  approved  by 
the  Senate,  but  is  still  subject  to  further  consideration, 
proposes  to  unite  into  a  class,  under  the  name  of 
Associated  Colleges,  educational  bodies,  not  only  in  the 
metropolis,  but  throughout  the  country,  which  from  the 
age  of  the  students,  the  character  of  instruction  given, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Colleges  have  sent  students  as 
candidates  for  degrees  in  the  University,  may  be  worthy 
of  association  with  it.  It  also  proposes  that  the  Pro- 
fessors of  these  Associated  Colleges  or  representatives 
of  the  Professors,  should  be  gathered  together  into  four 
groups  or  Faculties,  according  as  they  are  concerned 
with  Arts,  with  Laws,  with  Science,  or  with  Medicine ; 
and  each  Faculty  is  to  select  a  smaller  body  to  con- 
stitute a  Board  of  Studies,  which  should  aid  the  Senate 
and  their  Committees  in  reference  to  the  subjects  of  its 
Faculty.  The  examiners  of  the  University,  or  some  of 
them,  are  to  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Boards  of 
Studies. 

The  motives  of  these  suggested  changes  are  not  far  to 
seek.  It  was  hoped  that  by  giving  to  the  teachers  in 
the  Associated  Colleges  a  direct  influence  on  the  course 
of  the  examinations  and  a  part  in  the  government  of 
the  University,  two  advantages  would  accrue.  It  would, 
to  use  a  modern  phrase,  bring  the  Senate  into  touch 
with  the  actual  teachers,  and  thereby  remove  any  sense 
of  dissatisfaction  which  may  have  been  felt  on  their 
part,  and  any  difficulty  which  may  now  exist  in  keeping 
pace  with  the  varying  requirements  of  the  higher 
education ;  and  secondly,  it  would,  it  was  hoped,  awaken 
in  the  teachers  of  the  several  Colleges  a  sentiment  of 
interest  in  the  University  which  is  now  too  often 
wanting,  and  which  if  created  would  strengthen  its 
hands. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  believe  that  such  a  union  of 
the  Professors  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  Colleges 
which  they  represented,  and  that  the  closer  connexion 
between  the  University  and  the  Colleges  would  conduce 
to  the  benefit  of  the  latter  as  well  as  of  the  former. 

The  Senate  trust  that  before  any  radical  change  is 
effected  in  the  organization  of  the  higher  education  in 
London,  the  effect  of  such  a  scheme  as  has  been 
sketched  in  outline  will  be  fully  considered  by  Her 
Majesty's  advisers.  The  Senate  believe  that  the  result 
of  such  a  scheme  would  be  to  unite  together  in  organic 
relation  the  teachers  of  many  of  the  principal  Colleges 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  that  the  London 
teachers  by  their  numbers,  their  eminence,  and  their 
nearness  to  the  seat  of  the  University,  would  exercise 
a  great  influence  in  its  Faculties  and  Boards  of  Studies. 
In  this  way  the  Senate  believe  that  the  University  would 
still  further  realize  Her  Gracious  Majesty's  opinion 
recently  expressed  that  "  it  is  a  body  which  is  eminently 
"  qualified  to  promote  the  advance  of  learning  through- 
"  out  Her  Realm."  The  prospect  presented  by  the 
alternative  scheme  now  put  forward  by  the  Colleges  is, 
the  Senate  believe,  far  less  hopeful  for  the  interest  of 
education.  A  number,  probably  an  ever-increasing 
number,  of  small  Universities,  removed  from  the 
beneficial  and  controlling  influence  of  a  great  insti- 
tution like  this  University,  would  come  to  compete  for 
students  and  graduates  with  more  regard  to  their 
number  than  to  the  character  of  their  studies,  and,  if 
ever  the  present  zeal  for  education  should  flag,  would 
probably  relapse  into  that  condition  of  inefficiency  into 
which  even  the  great  Universities  of  this  country  have 
at  limes  fallen. 

II  the  scheme  for  a  modification  of  this  University,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  be  carried  into 
effect,  the  examinations  of  this  University  will  be  con- 
ducted as  at  present  by  entirely  independent  examiners, 
but  the  teachers  will  have  a  means  of  regularly  com- 
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municating  to  the  Senate  their  complaints,  their 
wishes,  and  their  views.  If  the  petition  of  tbe  Colleges 
be  granted,  a  University  will  be  constituted  in  which 
the  whole  power  of  conferring  degrees  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  themselves. 

The  desire  of  many  members  of  tbe  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London  and  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  to  obtain  for  these  bodies  or  for  a 
body  under  their  control  the  power  of  granting  medical 
degrees  has  been  a  matter  of  notoriety  for  some  time 
past.  Though  serious  objections  may  be  urged  to  such 
plan,  it  would  be  premature  for  the  Senate  to  offer  any 
observations  upon  a  scheme  which  has  not  yet  been  put 
forward ;  and  they  only  refer  to  it  now  as  one  of  the 
elements  of  which  account  must  be  taken  before  the 
present  demand  of  University  and  King's  Colleges  can 
be  properly  considered. 

For  this  and  many  other  reasons  the  Senate  believe 
that  the  Petition  of  University  and  King's  Colleges 
cannot  rightly  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  subject ;  but 
should  be  viewed  in  connexion,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
the  past  history  and  future  prospects  of  this  University, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  with  reference  to  the  very 
complicated  conditions  of  the  higher  education  in 


London.  The  Senate  are  at  one  with  the  petitioners  in 
holding  that  the  various  teaching  bodies  in  London 
would  greatly  gain  by  union  and  co-ordination ;  but 
they  believe  that  this  would  be  far  more  satisfactorily 
obtained  under  the  supervision  of  such  a  body  as  this 
University  than  by  the  establishment  of  smaller  and 
less  responsible  graduating  bodies.  If  Her  Majesty 
should  think  right  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  this 
University,  and  into  the  condition  generally  of  the 
higher  education  in  London,  the  Senate  of  this 
University  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  the  complicated  questions  which  would 
undoubtedly  arise,  and  to  make  fruitful  the  results  of 
the  investigation. 

The  Senate  has  no  desire  to  offer  to  the  Petition  of 
the  Colleges  any  selfish  or  captious  opposition  ;  but  in 
the  belief  that  issues  of  far-reaching  importance  are 
involved  in  the  prayer  of  that  Petition,  they  desire  the 
opportunity  of  showing  cause  before  their  Lordships 
why  the  prayer  should  not  be  granted. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)      Arthur  Milman, 

C.  L.  Peel,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Registrar. 
&c.      &c.  &c. 
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SCHEME  FOR  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  PROPOSED  BY  THE  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  BY  CONVOCATION 
ON  FEBRUARY  24,  1885. 

(1.)  The  University  to  consist  of : — 

1.  Senate. 

2.  Convocation. 

3.  Constituent  Colleges. 

4.  Faculties. 

5.  Boards  of  Studies. 
With  the  Queen  as  Visitor. 

i.  Senate. 

(2.)  To  consist  of: — 

(i.)  Chancellor       -  /  to  be  appointed  and  retain 
(ii.)  Vice- Chancellor"!    office  as  at  present, 
(ni.)  The  Chairman  of  Convocation  ex  officio. 
(iv.)  And  not  more  than  30  Ordinary  Members 
(including  the  Vice-Chancellor). 

Of  whom  6  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
6  shall  be  elected  by  Convocation. 
3  shall  be  elected  by  each  of   the  Four 
Faculties. 

And  if  and  when  the  following  Bodies  respectively 
shall  become  Constituent  Colleges  : — 

1  shall  be  nominated  by  the  President  of 

University  College,  London. 
1  shall  be -nominated  by  the  Principal  of 

King's  College,  London. 
1  shall  be  nominated  by  the  President  of  the 

Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London. 
1  shall  be  nominated  by  the  President  of  the 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 
1  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Chairman  of  the 

Council  of  Legal  Education. 
1  "shall  be  nominated  by  the  President  of 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society. 
(3.)  The  nominating  Bodies  to  determine  for  them- 
selves on  what  recommendation  the  nominations  shall 
be  made. 

(4.)  One  third  of  each  of  the  groups  of  6  and  3 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  retire  each  year ;  such  one- 
third  to  be  those  who  have  been  longest  in  office,  or 
when  several  have  been  in  office  for  the  same  period,  to 
be  ascertained  by  ballot. 

(5.)  The  six  representatives  of  Colleges  to  serve  for 
three  years. 

(6.)  Power  to  fill  up  occasional  vacancies. 

(7.)  Power  to  re-nominate  and  re-elect. 

(8.)  In  the  first  place  the  Faculty  and  College  Members 
to  be  added  to  the  existing  Senate  ;  but  no  new  Members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  or  Convocation  till  the 
number  of  Crown  and  Convocation  Members  respectively 
has  fallen  below  6,  and  then  only  so  as  to  bring  the 
number  up  to  6. 


ii.  Convocation. 
(9.)  To  remain  unchanged. 

iii.  Constituent  Colleges. 

(10.)  The  Constituent  Colleges  to  consist  of  the 
following  Bodies  in  or  near  London — 

(a.)  Such  Bodies  as  may  be  named  in  a  Schedule  to 
be  settled  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  Convocation. 
(6.)  Such  other  Bodies  being  Colleges  or  Institutions 
incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  or  otherwise 
established  on  a  permanent  and  efficient  foot- 
ing, in  which  the  majority  of  the  students  are 
of  the  age  of  17  years  at  least,  as  the  Senate 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Faculty  or  Facul- 
ties interested  may  from  time  to  time  admit. 
(11.)  Admission  as  a  Constituent  College  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  Body  becoming  a  Constituent  College  and  the  joint 
Committee  or  the  Senate  with  the  concurrence  aforesaid 
(as  the  case  may  be). 

(12.)  The  Constituent  Colleges  shall  be  arranged  in 
three  groups,  viz. : — 

(a.)  Those  Colleges  which  are  principally  intended  to 

occupy  the  entire  time  of  their  students. 
(b.)  Those  Colleges  in  which  lectures  are  given  of  the 

most  advanced  kind,   whether  professional, 

literary,  or  scientific, 
(c.)  Those  Colleges  which  are  intended  to  aid  the 

evening  studies  of  persons  engaged  in  business, 

or  otherwise  do  not  fall  under  either  of  the 

preceding  groups. 

(13.)  By  the  terms  of  agreement  on  the  admission  of 
each  Constituent  College  the  following  points  shall  be 
determined — 

(a.)  The  group  to  which  it  shall  belong. 

(b.)  The  Faculty  or  Faculties  to  which  it  shall  belong. 

(e.)  The  number  of  Members  of  the  Faculties  to 
represent  the  College. 

(d.)  The  class  or  classes  of  Professors  or  Teachers  in 
the  College  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  election 
of  members  to  represent  the  College. 

(14.)  In  a  College  of  the  first  and  second  group  the 
number  of  its  representatives  on  the  Faculties  shall 
prima  facie  bear  a  larger  proportion  to  the  total  number 
of  Professors  and  Teachers  in  the  College  than  in  the 
case  of  a  College  in  the  third  group. 

(15.)  A  Constituent  College  and  the  Senate  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Faculty  or  Faculties  interested  may 
revise  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  the  University 
and  the  Constituent  College. 

(16.)  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Member  of  a 
Faculty  representing  a  College  unless  he  be  in  the  class 
of  Professors  or  Teachers  in  that  College  and  capable  of 
taking  part  in  the  election  of  members  to  represent 
that  College. 
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Appendix.         (17.)  Power  to  be  given  to  the  Senate  with  the  con- 

  currence  of  the  Faculty  or  Faculties  interested  : — 

(a.)  To  diminish  or  increase  the  number  of  Teachers 
in  a  College  who  shall  be  members  of  a 
Faculty  or  Faculties. 
(b.)  For  good  cause  to  remove  any  College  from 
being  a  Constituent  College. 

(18.)  The  affiliation  of  Colleges  to  the  University  to 
cease. 

(19.)  The  Institutions  from  which  the  University 
receives  certificates  for  Degrees  in  Medicine  (herein- 
after called  the  recognised  Medical  Institutions)  to  retain 
their  right  of  giving  such  certificates  whether  they  be 
or  be  not  Constituent  Colleges. 

(20.)  The  list  of  recognised  Medical  Institutions  to  be 
subject  to  the  existing  .power  of  revision,  but  so  that 
the  Senate  shall  not  report  thereon  without  the  previous 
advice  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  [See  Charter  of 
6th  January  1863,  section  37.) 

iv.  Faculties. 

(21.)  There  shall  be  four  Faculties,  viz. : — 
(1.)  Arts. 
(2.)  Laws. 
(3.)  Science. 
(4.)  Medicine. 

(22.)  All  departments  of  knowledge  in  which  Exami- 
nations may  be  held  by  the  University,  and  not  included 
in  any  of  the  other  Faculties,  shall  be  included  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts. 

(23.)  Each  Faculty  shall  consist  of — 

(a.)  The  representatives  of  the  Constituent 
Colleges. 

(&.)  The  Examiners  in  the  Faculty  during  their 
periods  of  office  and  three  years  afterwards. 

(c.)  Such  persons  eminent  in  the  studies  with 
which  the  Faculty  is  concerned  six  in  number 
as  the  Faculty  may  elect,  and  for  such 
periods  as  they  may  determine. 

(24.)  Each  Faculty  shall  elect — 
(a.)  A  Chairman  for  three  years , 
(6.)  Three  Members  of  the  Senate  ; 
(c.)  Members  of  a  Board  of  Studies  ; 

(25.)  The  persons  to  be  elected  under  the  last  clause 
must  be  members  of  the  Faculty  not  being  Examiners 
in  office,  and  on  ceasing  to  be  members  of  the  Faculty 
or  accepting  the  office  of  Examiner,  such  persons  will 
vacate  their  seats  as  Chairman  or  member  of  the  Senate 
or  Board. 

(26.)  On  any  matter  connected  with  its  subjects  a 
Faculty  may — 

(a.)  Make  recommendations  to  its  Board  of  Studies 
in  all  matters  within  the  competence  of  the 
Board. 

{b.)  Represent  its  views  to  the  Senate. 

v.  Boards  of  Studies. 

(27.)  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Studies  in  each 
Faculty. 

(28.)  Each  Board  shall  consist  of  such  a  number  of 
Members  being  a  multiple  of  3  and  not  less  than  6  nor 


more  than  21,  as  the  Faculty  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine,  together  with  one  Member  of  Convocation 
to  be  elected  by  Convocation. 

(29.)  One-third  of  the  Faculty  members  shall  retire 
each  year. 

C30.)  The  Member  elected  by  Convocation  shall  sit 
for  3  years. 

(31.)  Power  to  fill  up  occasional  vacancies. 

(32.)  Power  to  re-elect. 

(33.)  Each  Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman  every  year. 

(34.)  Each  Board  of  Studies  shall  have  the  following 
powers  and  duties  :— 

(a.)  To  consider  the  recommendations  of  its 
Faculty. 

(b.)  To  consult  together  on  all  matters  connected 
with  the  subjects  of  its  Faculty  and  the 
examinations  therein,  and  the  teaching 
thereof. 

(c.)  To  advise  the  Senate  from  time  to  time  as  to 
the  institution  of  new  Degrees  or  any  change 
in  the  Degrees  or  as  to  the  Regulations  in 
force  with  regard  to  the  Degrees  and  exami- 
nations in  its  Faculty  (without  which  advice 
the  Senate  shall  not  act  in  the  said  several 
matters). 

(d.)  To  consult  with  and  advise  the  Examiners  in 
the  Faculty. 

(e.)  To  represent  its  views  on  any  matter  connected 
with  the  subjects  of  its  Faculty  to  the 
Senate. 

(/.)  To  make  by  way  of  report  to  its  Faculty  such 
recommendations  as  it  may  think  fit  with 
the  object  of  insuring  suitable  and  efficient 
teaching  in  the  subjects  of  its  Faculty,  and 
generally  to  report  to  its  Faculty  on  all 
matters  connected  with  its  subjects  as  the 
Board  may  think  desirable. 

(g.)  To  summon  a  meeting  of  its  Faculty  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  matter  relating  to  its  subjects. 

(35.)  Boards  of  Studies  may,  if  they  or  any  of  them 
shall  from  time  to  time  think  it  desirable,  meet  and  act 
concurrently  on  particular  subjects. 

vi.  Examinees. 

(36.)  The  Examiners  in  each  Faculty  may  from  time 
to  time  make  such  reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
Faculty  or  its  Board  of  Studies  as  they  may  think  fit. 

vii.  Degrees. 

(37.)  Candidates  to  be  admitted  to  Matriculation  and 
all  Degrees  other  than  Degrees  in  the  Medical  Faculty 
without  regard  to  the  place  of  their  education. 

(38.)  Candidates  for  Degrees  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  to  show  that  they  have  passed  the  required 
course  of  Instruction  in  a  Constituent  College  in  the 
Medical  Faculty  or  in  a  recognised  Medical  Institution. 

viii.  General  Provisions. 

(39.)  Except  so  far  as  altered  by  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions either  directly  or  indire»tly,  the  existing  con- 
stitution of  the  University  to  be  retained. 


Appendix  No.  14.    (See  Question  1038.) 


Paper  handed  in  by  Lord 

SCHEME  EMBODYING  THE  RESOLUTIONS  OF 
THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  THE  SCHEME  FOR  THE 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Section  I. —  University. 

The  University  to  consist  of: — 
(a.)  Senate, 
(b.)  Convocation, 
(c.)  Constituent  Colleges. 
(d.)  Council  of  Education. 


tice  Fry,  July  7th,  1888. 

Section  II. — Senate. 

The  Senate  to  consist  of: — 

(a.)  Chancellor  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown, 

(6.)  Yice-Chancellor  to  be  elected  by  the  Senate 
annually  from  amongst  its  Members, 

(c.)  The  following  Members  ex-officio  : 
Chairman  of  Convocation, 
Chairman  of  Council  of  Education, 
Chairman  of  each  of  the  four  Boards  of  Studies. 
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(d.)  Ordinary  Members  to  be  appointed  as  follows : 
6  by  the  Crown, 
8  by  Convocation, 
4  by  the  Council  of  Education, 
1  by  eacb  of  the  7  following  Institutions : 

University  College, 

King's  College, 

Eoyal  Society, 

Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
Council  of  Legal  Education, 
Council  of  Incorporated  Law  Society. 

The  ordinary  Members  to  hold  office  for  a  period  of 
four  years,  and  to  re-eligible. 

The  Senators  elected  by  Convocation  to  be  elected  by 
Members  of  Convocation  voting  in  their  respective 
Faculties.  Two  Members  to  be  elected  by  the  Members 
of  each  of  the  four  Faculties. 

The  Senate  to  have  the  control  and  management  of 
the  University. 

Section  III. — Convocation. 

Convocation  to  remain  constituted  as  at  present,  with 
such  increased  powers  as  are  herein  referred  to. 

Section  IV. — Constituent  Colleges. 

The  Constituent  Colleges  to  consist  of  Educational 
Bodies  in  or  near  London,  together  with  other  institu- 
tions or  Colleges  not  affiliated  as  Constituent  Colleges 
to  any  other  University  and  having  one  or  more  Faculties 
of  University  rank  ;  and  to  be 

(a.)  Such  Bodies  as  may  be  named  in  a  Schedule 
to  be  settled  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  Convocation ; 

(b.)  Such  other  Bodies  as  may  be  hereafter  admitted 
by  the  Senate  with  the  concurrence  of  a  Joint 
Committee  of  Convocation  and  the  Council  of 
Education. 

On  the  admission  of  each  Constituent  College  it  shall 
be  determined  to  what  Faculty  or  Faculties  it  shall 
belong  and  in  what  mode  it  shall  be  represented  on  the 
Council  of  Education,  and  such  terms  may  be  subse- 
quently revised  by  the  Senate,  with  the  concurrence  of 
a  Joint  Committee  of  Convocation  and  the  Council  of 
Education. 

The  Senate  to  have  power,  with  the  like  concurrence, 
for  good  cause  to  remove  any  College  from  being  a  Con- 
stituent College. 

The  institutions  from  which  the  University  receives 
Certificates  for  Degrees  in  Medicine  to  retain  their  right 
of  giving  such  Certificates  whether  they  be  Constituent 
Colleges  or  not,  the  list  of  such  institutions  to  be  subject 
to  the  existing  power  of  revision,  but  the  Senate  not  to 
report  thereon  without  the  like  concurrence. 

Section  V. — Council  of  Education. 

The  Council  of  Education  to  consist  of — 

(a.)  representatives  of  Convocation ; 

(&.)  representatives  of  the  Constituent  Colleges ; 

(c.)  the  Examiners  of  the  University. 


The  Representatives  of  Convocation  to  be  Members 
of  Convocation,  and  to  be  elected  by  the  Members  of 
Convocation  voting  in  their  respective  Faculties.  Con- 
vocation to  elect  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  the 
Members  of  Council. 

The  Representatives  of  the  Constituent  Colleges  to  be 
professors  or  persons  engaged  in  giving  instruction  of 
University  rank. 

The  Representatives  of  Convocation  on  the  Council  of 
Education  to  hold  office  for  a  period  of  4  years,  and  to 
be  re-eligible. 

The  Council  of  Education  to  advise  the  Senate  on  all 
matters  connected  with  the  subjects  of  Examination  and 
the  teaching  thereof. 

The  Council  of  Education  to  appoint  a  Chairman 
annually. 

The  Council  of  Education  to  appoint  from  among  its 
Members  standing  Committees  or  Boards  of  Studies, 
one  in  each  of  the  four  Faculties,  and  also  to  have 
power  to  appoint  Special  Committees  as  it  sees  fit. 
Each  Board  to  appoint  a  Chairman  annually. 

Each  Board  of  Studies  to  consider  matters  connected 
with  its  own  Faculty  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Council 
of  Education. 

Section  VI. — Provisions  for  Promotion  of  Higher 
Education. 

The  University  to  have  power  to  hold  real  property 
and  to  accept  gifts,  devises,  and  legacies  for  the  purposes 
of  the  University. 

The  Senate  to  take  steps  to  secure  to  the  University 
a  fixed  endowment  from  the  State  in  lieu  of  the  present 
annual  grant,  with  power  of  exclusive  control  over  its 
application  and  expenditure. 

The  Senate  to  have  power  to  appoint  Professors, 
Lecturers,  and  Examiners  in  any  branch  of  knowledge, 
to  subsidize  or  endow  laboratories,  libraries,  and 
museums,  to  make  grants  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
University  for  the  purpose  of  research,  and  to  assist 
by  any  other  means  in  promoting  higher  education. 

The  Senate  to  have  power  to  confer  honorary  De- 
grees. 

Section  VII. — Supplementary  Provisions. 

The  existing  Members  of  the  Senate  to  continue. 
The  Crown  not  to  appoint  any  new  members  until  the 
number  of  the  present  Crown  nominees  is  reduced  to 
five,  and  then  to  nominate  from  time  to  time  to  vacan- 
cies occurring  in  any  of  its  six  places. 

Convocation  at  once  to  elect  one  moiety  of  its  comple- 
ment of  members  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Council  of 
Education  respectively,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  to 
elect  the  other  moiety,  and  each  Faculty  to  fill  up  from 
time  to  time  vacancies  occurring  in  the  number  of  its 
representatives. 

The  Council  of  Education  when  constituted  to  elect 
its  complement  of  members  to  the  Senate,  two  of  whom, 
to  be  determined  by  ballot,  shall  retire  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  and  the  Council  of  Education  to  fill  up  from 
time  to  time  vacancies  occurring  in  the  number  of  its 
representatives. 

All  elections  by  Convocation  under  this  Scheme  to  be 
by  Voting  Papers. 


Appendix  No.  15.    (See  Question  1041.) 


Paper  handed  in  by  Lord  Justice  Fry,  July  7th,  1888. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


SCHEME  LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE, 
MARCH  16th,  1887. 

I. — Objects  of  Incorporation. 

1.  The  purposes  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  be  so  defined  as  to  include,  in  addition  to  the 
existing  purposes,  the  promotion  of  regular  and  liberal 
education  throughout  Her  Majesty's  Dominions,  and 
especially  in  the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood. 

I  54490. 


II. — Constitution,  Sfc. 

2.  The  University  to  consist  of — 

i.  Senate, 

ii.  Convocation, 

iii.  Associated  Colleges, 

iv.  Faculties, 

v.  Boards  of  Studies, 
with  the  Queen  as  Visitor. 

III. — Senate. 

3.  To  consist  (in  its  final  form)  of 

(i.)  a  Chancellor, 

(ii.)  37  Fellows,  of  whom  one  shall  be  elected 
Vice-Chancellor,  as  at  present. 
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4.  The  37  Fellows  shall  be  appointed  as  follows :  — 

16  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
1  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  Convocation  ex 
officio. 

12  shall  be  elected  by  Convocation, 
8  shall  be  elected  by  the  four  Faculties. 

5.  Of  the  12  Fellows  to  be  elected  by  Convocation, 
three  shall  be  elected  by  the  members  of  Convocation 
who  are  Graduates  in  Arts,  who  shall  vote  as  such 
accordingly  ;  three  in  like  manner  by  the  Graduates  in 
Laws,  in  Science,  and  in  Medicine,  respectively. 

6.  Members  of  Convocation  holding  degrees  in  two  or 
more  of  the  said  four  subjects  to  be  entitled  to  a  vote 
in  respect  of  each  of  such  subjects. 

7.  Of  the  eight  Fellows  to  be  elected  by  the  four 
Faculties,  two  shall  be  elected  by  each  Faculty. 

8.  The  Fellows,  other  than  the  Chairman  of  Convo- 
cation, shall  retire  in  periods  of  eight  years,  as 
follows : — 


1st  Year. 

u 
a 

<D 
>* 

a 

3rd  Year. 

4th  Year. 

5th  Year. 

6th  Year. 

7th  Year. 

8th  Year.  I 

Of  the  16  Fellows  nominated  by 
the  Crown  ... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Of  the  3  elected  by  the  Graduates 
in  Arts  in  Convocation 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Of  the  3  elected  by  the  Graduates 
in  Laws  in  Convocation 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Of  the  3  elected  by  the  Graduates 
in  Science  in  Convocation 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Of  the  3  elected  by  the  Graduates 
in  Medicine  in  Convocation  - 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Of  the  2  elected  by  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  .... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Of  the  2  elected  by  the  Faculty 
of  Laws  - 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Of  the  2  elected  by  the  Faculty 
of  Science  ... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Of  the  2  elected  by  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine 

(1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

<t 

4 

5 

4 

4 

5 

5 

9.  The  Fellows  of  each  group  to  retire  on  each  occasion 
shall  be  those  who,  at  the  time  of  retirement,  have  been 
longest  in  office  under  their  then  existing  appointment, 
or  when  several  have  been  in  office  for  the  same  period 
those  who  shall  be  ascertained  by  lot. 

10.  Power  to  the  Crown  and  electing  bodies  to  fill  up 
casual  vacancies  occurring  by  death,  resignation,  or 
otherwise  ;  but  any  person  so  appointed  shall  retain  his 
office  so  long  only  as  the  vacating  member  would 
have  retained  the  same  if  no  casual  vacancy  had 
occurred. 

11.  Power  to  re-nominate  and  re-elect. 

12.  The  existing  members  of  the  Senate  to  continue 
as  at  present :  but  no  new  Fellow  shall  be  nominated 
by  the  Crown  until  the  number  of  present  Fellows 
appointed  by  the  Crown  not  on  the  nomination  of 
Convocation  has  fallen  below  16,  and  then  only  so  as  to 
bring  the  number  up  to  16  ;  and  no  new  Fellow  shall  be 
elected  by  Convocation  unless  or  until  the  number  of 
present  Fellows  appointed  by  the  Crown  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Convocation  be  or  has  fallen  below  12,  and 
then  only  so  as  to  bring  the  number  up  to  12. 

13.  Until  Convocation  shall  be  in  exercise  of  its 
powers  to  elect  the  whole  12  Fellows  eligible  by  it,  the 
election  of  Fellows  shall  be  by  the  Graduates  as 
follows  : — the  first  shall  be  elected  by  Graduates  in  Arts, 
the  second  by  Graduates  in  Laws,  the  third  by  Graduates 
in  Science,  and  the  fourth  by  Graduates  in  Medicine, 
and  so  on  in  succession. 

14.  The  Faculties  at  once  to  elect  one  moiety  of  their 
respective  Fellows  ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  to 
elect  the  other  moieties. 

15.  The  retirement  clause  (No.  8)  to  come  into  full 
operation  only  when  the  Senate  is  constituted  entirely 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  4  :  in  the  meanwhile 
retirement  shall  follow  the  rules  laid  down  in  paragraph  8 
as  nearly  as  may  be :  the  Vice-Chancellor  (whose 
decision  small  be  final)  declaring  by  writing  in  each  year 
who  are  the  retiring  Fellows. 


IV. — Convocation. 

16.  All  elections  by  Convocation  under  this  Scheme 
to  be  by  voting  papers. 

V. — Associated  Colleges. 

17.  The  Associated  Colleges  shall  be  selected  from 
colleges  and  teaching  institutions  situated  in  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  shall  consist  of  the  following 
bodies  :— 

(a.)  Such  bodies  as  shall  be  named  in  a  Schedule  to 
be  settled  by  a  Committee  of  Selection  prior  to 
any  application  for  a  new  Charter. 

(b.)  Such  other  bodies  preparing  or  intended  to  pre- 
pare students  for  Degrees  in  the  University  as 
the  Senate,  after  submitting  the  proposal  to  Con- 
vocation and  consultation  with  the  Faculty  or 
Faculties  interested,  may  from  time  to  time 
admit. 

18.  The  Committee  of  Selection  shall  consist  of  fourteen 
Members,  of  whom  seven  shall  be  elected  by  the  Senate,  and 
seven  by  Convocation,  if  Convocation  be  willing  to  join  in 
the  election.  If  Convocation  be  unwilling  to  join  in  the 
election,  the  whole  fourteen  shall  be  elected  by  the  Senate. 
The  Chairman  shall  be  named  by  the  Senate,  and  shall 
have  a  castiny  vote. 

19.  It  shall  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  of 
Selection  to  consider  in  respect  of  every  College  seeking 
admission  the  following  points  : — 

(a.)  The  character  of  the  teaching. 

(b.)  The  permanence  of  foundation. 

(c.)  The  average  age  of  the  students. 

(d.)  The  number  of  students  proceeding  from  the 

College  to  the  University, 
(e.)  The    relation    of  the    College    to   any  other 

University. 

20.  On  the  admission  of  each  Associated  College  the 
following  matters  shall  be  determined  by  the  Committee 
of  Selection,  or  by  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  require, 
viz. : — 

(a.)  The  Faculty  or  Faculties  to  which  the  College 
shall  belong. 

(&.)  The  number  of  Members  of  the  Faculty  or 
Faculties  to  be  elected  by  the  College. 

(c.)  The  qualification  of  such  Members. 

(d.)  The  mode  of  election  of  such  Members  by  the 
College. 

21.  Power  to  be  given  to  the  Senate,  after  consultation 
with  the  Faculty  or  Faculties  interested, — 

(a.)  To  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of  the 
Members  of  any  Faculty  or  Faculties  repre- 
senting any  Associated  College. 

(b.)  To  remove  any  College  from  being  an  Associated 
College,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  Her  Majesty 
in  Council. 

22.  The  affiliation  of  Colleges  to  the  University  as 
now  existing  to  cease. 

23.  The  institutions  from  which  the  University 
receives  Certificates  for  Degrees  in  Medicine  (herein- 
after called  the  recognized  Medical  Institutions)  to 
retain  their  right  of  giving  such  Certificates,  whether 
they  be  or  be  not  Associated  Colleges. 

24.  Power  to  be  given  to  the  Senate  after  consultation 
with  the  Board  of  Studies  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
from  time  to  time  to  revise  the  list  of  recognized  Medical 
Institutions,  and  to  determine  in  what  branches  of 
medical  education  the  Certificates  of  each  of  the  said 
Institutions  shall  be  received. 

VI. — Faculties. 

25.  There  shall  be  four  Faculties,  viz. : 
(1.)  Arts. 

(2.)  Laws. 
(3.)  Science. 
^4.)  Medicine. 

26.  All  departments  of  Knowledge  in  which  examina- 
tions may  be  held  by  the  University  and  not  included 
in  any  other  of  the  Faculties  shall  be  included  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts. 

27.  Each  Faculty  shall  consist  of  the  Eepresentatives 
of  Associated  Colleges. 

28.  Each  Faculty  shall  have  the  following  powers  and 
duties  : — 

(a.)  To  elect  two  members  of  the  Senate. 

(b.)  To  elect  members  of  a  Board  of  Studies. 

(c.)  To  declare  by  resolution  its  opinion  on  any 

matter  submitted  to  it  for  consideration  by  the 

Senate. 
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29.  The  Chairman  for  the  time  being  of  the  Board  of 
Studies  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 

30.  Power  to  be  given  to  the  Senate  to  refer  any 
resolution  declaring  the  opinion  of  any  Faculty  to  the 
consideration  of  any  other  Faculty  or  Faculties,  or  of  a 
meeting  of  all  the  Faculties. 

VII. — Boards  of  Studies. 

31.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Studies  in  each  Faculty. 

32.  Each  Board  of  Studies  shall  consist  of — 

(a.)  Such  a  number  of  Members  elected  by  the 
Faculty,  being  4,  8,  12,  or  16,  as  the  Faculty 
shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

(b.)  One  Member  of  Convocation  elected  by  the 
Members  of  Convocation  who  are  Graduates  in 
the  subject  with  which  the  Board  of  Studies  is 
conversant. 

(c.)  An  Examiner  in  each  subject  in  the  Faculty  in 
which  examinations  are  for  the  time  being 
held  in  the  University. 

33.  One  fourth  of  the  Members  of  the  Board  elected  by 
the  Faculty  shall  retire  each  year. 

34.  Any  casual  vacancy  in  the  Members  elected  by  the 
Faculty  occurring  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  Members  of  the  Board  ;  but  any 
person  so  appointed  shall  retain  his  office  so  long  only 
as  the  vacating  Member  would  have  retained  the  same 
if  no  casual  vacancy  had  occurred. 

35.  The  .  Members  of  the  Board  elected  by  Convocation 
shall  retire  every  four  years. 

36.  Retiring  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  re-eligible. 

67.  The  Examiners  in  each  subject  shall,  if  more  than 
one,  agree  upon  one  of  themselves  to  be  an  ex-officio 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Studies.  In  case  they  fail  to 
agree,  the  one  of  the  Examiners  who  has  for  the  time 
being  held  his  office  for  the  longest  time  without  break 
shall  be  the  member.    In  case  more  than  one  Examiner 


has  held  office  for  the  same  time,  the  Examiner  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  writing. 

3$.  Each  Board  of  Studies  shall  have  the  following 
powers  and  duties  : — 

..(a. )  To  elect  a  Chairman  every  year. 

(b.)  To  consider  and  report  to  the  Senate  upon  any 
matter  referred  to  it  by  the  Senate. 

(c.)  To  represent  to  the  Senate  its  opinion  on  any 
matter  connected  with  the  Degrees  and  Exami- 
nations and  teaching  of  the  subjects  of  its 
Faculty. 

(d.)  To  deliberate,  if  so  requested,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Senate  or  any  Committee  thereof. 

39.  Boards  of  Studies  may,  if  they  or  any  of  them 
shall  from  time  to  time  think  it  desirable,  meet  and  act 
concurrently  on  particular  subjects. 

VTII. — Committees. 

40.  Power  to  be  given  to  the  Faculties  and  the  Boards 
of  Studies  to  act  through  Committees  of  the  same  bodies. 

IX.  — Degrees. 

44,  Candidates  to  be  admitted  to  Matriculation  and 
all  Degrees  other  than  Degrees  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine without  regard  to  their  place  of  education. 

42.  Candidates  for  Degrees  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
to  show  that  they  have  passed  the  required  courses  of 
instruction  in  one  or  more  of  the  Associated  Colleges  in 
that  Faculty  or  recognized  Medical  Institutions. 

43.  Power  to  be  given  to  the  Senate  with  the  consent 
of  the  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor  to  confer  Honor- 
ary Degrees. 

X .  — Professors. 

44.  Power  to  hold  real  property,  and  to  accept  grants, 
gifts,  devises,  and  legacies  for  the  purposes  of  the 
University,  including  the  establishment  of  Professor- 
ships and  Lectureships,  and  the  furtherance  of  regular 
and  liberal  education  and  of  original  research. 


Appendix  No.  16.    (See  Question  1135.) 


Paper  handed  in  i?t  Lord  Justice  Fry,  July  7th,  1888. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


REPORT. 

In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  given  to  your  Com- 
mittee at  the  Meeting  of  the  Senate,  held  March  23rd, 
the  Committee  had  a  conference  with  a  Deputation 
from  the  Special  Committee  on  May  18th,  and  obtained 
from  the  Deputation  a  very  full  expression  of  the  views 
which,  in  their  opinion,  would  be  entertained  by  Con- 
vocation upon  the  Scheme  for  the  Re-organization  of 
the  University  provisionally  approved  by  the  Senate  ; 
and  your  Committee  also  conferred  with  the  Deputa- 
tion upon  the  special  questions  referred  back  to  them 
for  further  consideration  at  the  above-mentioned 
Meeting  of  the  Senate  (Minutes  83  to  86). 

The  Deputation  stated  that  the  Special  Committee  of 
Convocation  fully  recognised  the  concessions  made  to 
the  wishes  of  Convocation  in  the  Scheme  of  the  Senate 
as  regards  (a)  the  increased  representation  given  to 
Convocation  on  the  Senate  ;  (b)  the  election  of  members 
of  the  Senate  through  the  Faculties ;  (c)  the  inclusion 
of  colleges  other  than  London  colleges  among  those  to 
be  associated  with  the  University,  (d)  the  proposals  for 
enlarging  the  functions  of  the  University  ; — but  that 
there  were  other  points  in  which  the  Scheme  of  the 
Senate  so  materially  differed  from  that  adopted  by 
Convocation  that  these,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Deputa- 
tion, would  require  modification  before  the  Scheme  could 
be  presented  to  Convocation  with  any  likelihood  of 
acceptance.  The  points  of  difference  upon  which  the 
greatest  stress  was  laid  were  (1)  the  clauses  providing 
for  the  admission  of  Associated  Colleges  to  the  Univer- 
sity, (2)  the  functions  of  the  Faculties,  (3)  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Boards  of  Students.  And  the  Deputation, 
dealing  with  these  points  seriatum,  urged — 

[a)  That  Convocation  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
status  of  the  Colleges  to  be  associated  as  institu- 
tions giving  higher  education,  and  considered  that 


Convocation  should  necessarily  be  represented  on 
the  Committee  of  Selection,  which,  as  well  for  the 
admission  of  Colleges  in  the  future  as  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  original  Schedule,  should  consist  of 
Representatives  of  the  Senate,  of  Convocation,  and 
of  the  Faculties. 

(b)  That  the  function  of  the  Faculties  should  be 
restricted  to  the  election  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  allotted  to  them,  and  to  the  election  of  the 
Boards  of  Studies.  That  they  should,  in  fact,  be 
merely  "Electoral  Colleges,"  and  that  in  conse- 
quence Clauses  28  c.  and  30  of  the  Scheme  of  the 
Senate  should  be  struck  out,  and  the  Boards  of 
Studies  should  in  all  cases  report  to  and  com- 
municate with  the  Senate  directly. 

(c)  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Deputation  Convo- 
cation would  most  strongly  object  to  be  excluded 
from  representation  on  the  Boards  of  Studies,  and 
that  such  representation  was  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  large  number  of  private  students  by 
whom  the  Examinations  of  the  University  are 
attended,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  management 
of  the  University  from  falling  too  exclusively  into 
the  hands  of  Teachers.  It  was  said,  also,  that  Con- 
vocation desired  to  have  its  functions  better  or- 
ganized, and  that  if  it  could  get  its  views  expressed 
by  Boards  of  Studies,  constant  communication  with 
the  Senate  would  be  unnecessary. 

In  order  to  meet  these  objections  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  harmonize  the  Scheme  of  the  Senate  with  that 
adopted  by  Convocation,  it  is  proposed  by  your  Com- 
mittee that  the  Scheme  of  the  Senate  should  be  modified 
in  the  following  particulars  : — (a)  by  the  admission  of 
Convocation  to  an  equal  representation  upon  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection  of  Associated  Colleges ;  (b)  by 
restricting  the  functions  of  the  Faculties  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  Convocation ;  (c)  by  giving  to  Con- 
vocation direct  representation  upon  each  of  the  Boards 
of  Studies. 
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The  changes  necessary  to  carry  out  these  variations 
have  been  provisionally  introduced  into  the  Scheme  by 
the  Committee,  and,  for  convenience  of  reference  have 
been  printed  in  italics  in  the  revised  copy  now  sub- 
mitted  to  the  Senate.  ^ 

So  far  as  your  Committee  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
there  is  no  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  representa- 
tion ol  particular  Institutions  upon  the  Senate ;  and 
your  Committee,  on  the  whole,  do  not  think  it  advis- 
able to  provide  in  the  Scheme  for  such  representation  ; 


they  also  adhere  to  their  previous  recommendation  that 
the  Fellows  to  be  elected  by  Convocation  should  be 
elected  by  the  several  Faculties  separately.  The  Com- 
mittee think  it  right  to  add  that  upon  further  consid- 
eration they  have  thought  it  unadvisable  to  retain  in 
the  body  of  the  Scheme  the  proviso  to  Clause  43  of 
their  original  Scheme,  and  Clause  44,  which  depended 
thereupon,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  Profes- 
sorships. 


Appendix  No.  18.    (See  Question  1336.) 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Arthur  Milman,  M.A. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


December  1st,  1887. 


THE  SENATE. 

Chancellor,  The  Rt  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  K.G.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. — Walmer  Castle,  Deal. 

Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  James  Paget,  Bar',  D.C.L.,  Ll.D.,  F.R.S. — 1  Harewood  Place,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  Ll.D.,  F.R.S. —  Devonshire  House,  Piccadilly,  \V. 

The  Rt  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. — 23  St  James's  Square,  S.W. 

The  Rt  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  K.G.— 35  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 

The  Rt  Hon.  Viscount  Sherbrooke,  G.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. — 34  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 

The  Lord  Rayleigh,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. — 4  Carlton  Gardens,  S.W. 

The  Lord  Acton,  D.C.L. — Aldenham,  Salop. 

The  Rt  Hon.  Lord  Herschell,  D.C.L. ,  B.A.— 46  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W. 

The  Rt  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  M.A.,  M.P.— 4  Carlton  Gardens,  S.W. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  D.D. — The  Deanery,  Westminster,  S.W. 

George  Buchanan,  Esq.,  M.D.,  B.A.,  F.R.S. — 24  Nottingham  Place,  W. 

Sir  George  Burrows,  Bar',  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. — 18  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

William  Turner  Thiselton  Dyer,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.R.S. — Kew,  W. 

Joshua  Girling  Fitch,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Ll.D. — 5  Lancaster  Terrace,  Regent's  Park, N.W. 

Prof.  George  Carey  Foster,  B.A.,  F.R.S. — 18  Daleham  Gardens,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Sir  Robert  Nicholas  Fowler,  Bar',  M.A.,  M.P.— 50  Cornhill,E.G. 

The  Rt  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Fry,  B.A.,  F.R.S. — 1  Palace  Houses,  Bayswater  Hill,  W. 

Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bar*,  M.A.,  M.P.— 105  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  Rt  Hon.  George  Joachim  Goschen,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. — 69  Portland  Place,  W, 
Sir  William  Withey  Gull,  Bar',  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.— 74  Brook  Street,  W. 

Thomas  Archer  Hirst,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. — 7  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mansions,  Marylebone  Road,  N.W. 

John  Hopkinson,  Esq.,  D.Sc,  M.A.,  F.R.S. — 3  Holland  Villas,  Kensington,  W. 

Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Ll.D. — 1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Ll.D,,  F.R.S. — 4  Marlborough  Place,  N.W. 

Sir  William  Jenner,  Bar',  K.C.B.,M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S— 63  Brook  Street,  W. 

George  Johnson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. — 11  Savile  Row,  W. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bar',  D.C.L.,  Ll.D.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. — 15  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
The  Rt  Hon.  Henry  Matthews,  Ll.B.,  B.A.,  Q.C.,  M.P.— 6  Carlton  Gardens,  S.W. 
Timothy  Smith  Osier,  Esq.,  Ll.B.,  B.A. — 4  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
Philip  Henry  Pye-Smith,  Esq.,  M.D.,  B.A.,  F.R.S.— 54  Harley  Street,  W. 
Richard  Quain,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.— 67  Harley  Street,  W. 

Edward  John  Routh,  Esq.,  Ll.D.,  D.Sc,  M.A.,  F.R.S.— St  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

Lord  Arthur  Russell. — 2  Audley  Gardens,  W. 

William  Smith,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Ll.D.— 94  Wesibourne  Terrace,  W. 

Samuel  Wilks,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.— 72  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

Prof.  Alexander  William  Williamson,  Ll.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. — High  Pitfold,  Shottermill,  Haslemere,  Surrey. 
Frederic  John  Wood,  Esq.,  Ll.D. — 3  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
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Appendix  No.  17.    (See  Question  1299.) 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Arthur  Milman,  M.A. 


UNIVERSITY   OF  LONDON. 


Number  and  Average  Age  of  Candidates  for  the  several  Pass  Examinations  in  each  year  since  the  Foundation  of  the  University. 
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19 

14 

24 

10 

2 

118 

72 

22 

0 

101 

61 

25  8 

43 

30 

28 

6 

26 

24 

25 

0 

5 

1813 

1835 

1521 

1169 

728 

577 

207 

170 

32 

248 
187 
196 
204 
216 
204 
273 
305 
312 
355 
379 
374 
370 
400 
358 
411 
439 
466 
610 
788 
857 
912 
1020 
1009 
1137 
1256 
1250 
1385 
1436 
1459 
1G00 
1533 
1G45 
1790 
1893 
2018 
2123 
2169 
2410 
2572 
281G 
3010 
3159 
3302 
3477 
3579 
3850 


t  Previously  to  the  year  1860  the  Degree  of  B.A.,  and  previously  to  the  year  1867  the  Degree  of  Lt.B.,  could  each  he  ohtained  hy  a  single  Examination 


is  discontinued  in  1879,  when  the  Matriculation  ami  juegree  Maminations  wcremrowu  open  to 
the  results  of  which  are  recorded  under  the  heading  which  applies  after  those  years  to  the  Degree  Examikatioks  oniy. 
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Appendix  No.  19.    (See  Question  1336/, 


Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Arthur  Milman,  M.A. 


UNIVERSITY    OF  LONDON. 


EXAMINERS  AND  ASSISTANT  EXAMINERS 
FOR  1888-89. 


Examiners. 

Latin  Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  D.Lit.,  Ll.D.,  M.A.,  and 

Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.,  Ll.D.,  M.A. 
Greek. — Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  Ll.D.,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 

William  Wayte,  M.A. 
The  English  Language,  Literature,  and  History. — Prof. 

Edward  Arber,  P.S.A.,  and  Henry  Craik,  Esq., 

O.B.,  Ll.D.,  M.A. 
The  French  Language  and  Literature. — Rev.  P.  H.  E. 

Brette,  B.D.,  B.A.,  and  Amedee  Esclangon,  Esq. 
The  German  Language   and   Literature, — Prof.  C.  A. 

Buchheim,  Ph.D.,  and  Herman  Hager,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 
The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Greek  Text  of 

the  New  Testament,  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian 

Religion,  and  Scripture  History. — G.  J.  Spurrell, 

Esq.,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  C.  H.  H.  Wright, D.D.,  Ph.D., 

M.A. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science. — Prof.  Robert  Adamson, 
Ll.D.,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  Prof.  William  Knight, 
Ll.D. 

Political  Economy. — Prof.  C.  F.  Bastable,  M.A.,  and 

Prof.  J.  S.  Nicholson,  D.Sc,  M.A. 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. — Prof.  M.  J.  M. 

Hill,  M.A.,  and    Joseph  Larmor,    Esq.,  D.Sc, 

M.A. 

Experimental  Philosophy. — Prof.  G.  F.  FitzGerald,  M.  A., 

F.R.S.,  and  R.  T.  Glazebrook,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Chemistry. — Prof.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  M.D.,  F.R.S. , 

and  Prof.  W.  A.  Tilden,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. — Prof.  F.  Orpen  Bower, 

D.Sc,  M.A.,  and  Prof.  H.  M.  Ward,  M.A. 
Comparative  Anatomy   and    Zoology. — Prof.    E.  Ray 

Lankester,  M.A.,  F.R.S., and  Adam  Sedgwick,  Esq., 

M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Geology  and  Palaeontology. — Rev.  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney, 
D.'Sc,  F.R.S.,  and  Prof.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  M.A., 
F.R.S. 


JurispriKdence,  Roman  Law,  Principles  of  Legislation,  and 
International  Law. — Prof.  E.  0.  Clark,  Ll.D.,  M.A., 
and  J.  B.  Moyle,  M.A.,  B.C.L. 

Equity  and  Heal  and  Personal  Property. — Leonard  Field, 
Esq.,  B.A.,  and  R.  Horton  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A., 

Common  Law  and  Law  and  Principles  oj  Evidence. — 
Lindsey  M.  Aspland,  Esq.,  Ll.D.,  M.A.,  Q.C.,  and 
Lumley  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Q.C. 

Constitutional  History  of  England.- — Henry  E.  Maiden, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  and  Prof.  T.  E.  Scratton,  M.A.,  Ll.B. 

Practice  of  Medicine. — William  Cayley,  Esq.,  M.D.,  and 
Prof.  F.  T.  Roberts,  M.D.,  B.Sc. 

Surgery. — W.  Morrant  Baker,  Esq.,  and  Prof.  Christo- 
pher Heath. 

Anatomy. — Prof.  John  Curnow,  M.D.,  and  Prof.  Alex- 
ander Macalister,  M.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Physiology.— J.  N.  Langley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and 
'  Prof.  E.  A.  Schafer,  F.R.S. 

Obstetric  Medicine. — F.  H.  Champneys,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.B., 
and  Prof.  John  Williams,  M.D. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. — J. 
Mitchell  Bruce,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.A.,  and  Frederick 
Taylor,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Forensic  Medicine. — Prof.  G.  V.  Pcore,  M.D.,  B.S.,  and 
Thomas  Stevenson,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Music—  William  Pole,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc,  F.R.S.,  and 
John  Stainer,  Esq.,  Mus.,  Doc,  M.A. 


Assistant  Examiners. 

Classics.— R.  D.  Hicks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  G.  i.  H.  Sykes,  Esq., 

B.A.,  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Temple,  MA. 
English.— J.  W.  Greig,  Esq.,  Ll.B.,  B.A.,  W.  Hall 

Griffin,  Esq.,  B.A.,  and  D.  S.  MacColl,  Esq.,  M.A. 
French. — Elphege  Janau,  Esq.,  and  Jules  Leriche,  Esq., 

B.A.,  B.Sc. 

Mathematics. — Capt.    P.    A.    MacMahon,    R.A.,  and 

William  Paice,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Experimental  Philosophy. — T.  H.  Blakesley,  Esq.,  M.A., 

H.  F.  Newall.  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  J.  W.  W.  Waghorn, 

Esq.,  D.Sc 

Chemistry.— P.  R.  Japp,  Esq,,  M.A.,  PhD.,  F.R.S., 
H.  F.  Morley,  Esq.,D.Sc.  M.A.,  and  Prof.  J.  Millar 
Thomson,  F.R.S.E. 


Appendix  No.  20.    (See  Question  1488.) 


Paper  handed  in  by  Dr.  Allchin. 

Table  showing  the  proportion  of  Medical  Men  obtaining  Degrees  in  Medicine  to  the  total  number  of  those 

admitted  on  the  Register  as  qualified. 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Number  qualified 

3,083 

1,059 

922 

5,0(54 

Number  of  all  degrees 

402 

1,536 

517 

2,455 

Per-centage  of  all  degrees  to 
all  qualifications. 

13-3 

145-0 

55-9 

60-4 
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Appendix  No.  21.    (See  Question  1490.) 


Paper  handed  in  by  Dr.  Allchin,  July  21st,  1888. 


PETITION  TO  HER  MAJESTY  FROM  METRO- 
POLITAN HOSPITALS  AND  MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. — 
The  humble  Petition  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  certain  Metropolitan  Hospitals  and  of  Teachers 
in  certain  Metropolitan  Schools  of  Medicine, 

Humbly  Showeth  : 

That  your  Petitioners  are  persons  engaged  in 
London  in  the  teaching  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and 
the  sciences  preparatory  to  the  study  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

That  the  Medical  Schools  in  which  your  Petitioners 
hold  office  give  instruction  to  about  2,600  students. 
These  schools  have  been  founded  and  maintained,  and 
have  been  endowed  with  scholarships,  through  the 
exertions  of  private  individuals,  without  grants  from 
Your  Majesty  or  aid  from  Parliament. 

That  your  Petitioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  great 
educational  organisation  thus  created  by  private  enter- 
prise for  the  discharge  of  duties  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  public  should  receive  such  aid  and  encouragement 
as  are  bestowed  upon  Medical  Schools  associated  with 
Universities,  since  these  latter  can  lay  claim  to  no 
educational  advantages  that  are  not  possessed  by  the 
schools  represented  by  your  Petitioners. 

That  the  Hospitals  and  Medical  Schools  to  which 
your  Petitioners  are  attached  present,  collectively,  far 
larger  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  than  are  possessed  by  any  similar  institutions 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  has  not  been  shown 
that  the  students  of  those  Hospitals  and  Medical  Schools 
lack  any  of  the  educational  advantages  to  be  found  at 
Universities. 

That  your  Petitioners  recognise  that  there  is  a  great 
need  in  London  of  some  body  of  academic  constitution 
which  shall  have  the  power  of  granting  degrees  in 
medicine,  after  proper  examination,  to  students  who 
have  studied  in  London,  and  which  shall  not  merely 
possess  the  function  of  bestowing  such  degrees,  but 
shall  directly  concern  itself  with  the  educational  affairs 
of  the  faculty  or  faculties  it  represents.  Such  corpora- 
tions exist  as  Universities  in  several  cities  and  towns  in 
Great  Britain,  and  exercise  an  important  influence  on 
education. 


That  your  Petitioners  believe  that  such  a  body,  if 
established  in  London,  would  prove  of  great  benefit  to 
the  public  by  raising  the  standard  of  knowledge,  by 
developing  to  a  higher  degree  the  educational  resources 
of  the  metropolis,  and  by  encouraging  students  to  make 
fuller  use  of  the  extraordinary  means  of  medical  train- 
ing to  be  found  in  the  Hospitals  and  Medical  Schools 
of  this  city. 

That  your  Petitioners  have  been  informed  that  a 
humble  Petition  for  a  Charter  has  been  addressed  to 
Tour  Majesty  in  Council  on  behalf  of  a  body  to  be 
styled  the  Albert  University  of  London. 

That  this  Charter,  as  at  present  drafted,  gives  a 
certain  advantage  to  the  Medical  Schools  now  forming 
parts  of  University  College  and  King's  College  of 
London. 

That  your  Petitioners  would  point  out  that  each  of 
the  recognised  Medical  Schools  of  London  is  in  itself  a 
complete  Medical  College,  giving  instruction  in  every 
branch  of  a  medical  education  and  providing  abundant 
opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  Medical  Science, 
and  that,  therefore,  each  deserves  recognition  as  a 
college  inferior  to  none  in  any  University  to  which  it 
may  please  Your  Majesty  to  grant  a  Charter. 

That  your  Petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that  in 
any  Charter  Your  Majesty  may  see  fit  to  grant,  the 
position  of  the  Medical  Schools  represented  by  your 
Petitioners  may  be  fully  recognised,  and  that  they  may 
be  admitted  into  the  constitution  of  any  proposed 
University  on  terms  of  equality  with  any  other  teaching 
institution  of  like  standing. 

AND  YOUR  PETITIONERS  WILL  EVER  PRAY. 

Signed  by  21  Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  Teachers  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and 
Medical  School. 

of  Charing  Cross. 


21 
34 
26 
19 
11 
25 
24 
20 
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of  Guy's, 
of  London, 
of  Middlesex, 
of  St.  George's, 
of  St.  Mary's, 
of  St.  Thomas's, 
of  Westminster. 


Appendix  No.  22.    (See  Question  1550.) 


Paper  handed  in  by  Dr.  Norman  Moore. 


Medicine. 


Clinical 
medicine. 


Summary  showing  the  Teachebs  in  each  Subject  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Guoup  A. — Teachebs  of  Advanced  Medical  Subjects. 

B.  — Teachers  of  Elementaby  Medical  Subjects. 

C.  — Teachebs  of  othee  Sciences. 

Gboup  A. — Advanced  Medical  Subjects. 
1.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Two  Lecturers. 

James  Andrew,  M.D.Oxon.,  late  Fellow  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford.  F.R.C.P. 
Samuel  Gee,  M.D.Lond.  F.R.C.P. 

2.  Clinical  Medicine. 
Four  Lecturers  and  Teachers  in  the  Wards. 


James  Andrew,  M.D.Oxon. 
Wm.  Selhy  Church,  M.D.Oxon. 
Samuel  Gee,  M.D.Lond. 
Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  M.D.Edin. 


All  F.R.C.P. 


Four  Teachers  in  Out-patients'  Rooms. 

Philip  J.  Hensley,  M.D.Cantab., 
late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge. 

T.  Lauder  Brunton,  M.D.Edin.,  J>    All  F.R.C.P. 
F.R.S. 

Norman  Moore,  M.D.Cantab. 
Samuel  West,  M.D.Oxon.  J 


3.  Elements  of  Medicine. 

Two  Teachers. 

Medical  Tutor :  "1 
Samuel  West,  M.D.Oxon. 

Assistant  Medical  Tutor : 

Howard  H.  Tooth,  M  D. Cantab.  J 

4.  Forensic  Medicine. 

One  Lecturer. 

Philip  J.  Hensley,  M.D.Cantab. 


Both  b'.R.C.P. 


F.R.C.P. 


APPENDIX. 


5.  Puttie  Health. 

One  Lecturer. 

E.  Thome  Thorne,  M.B.Lcmd. 

6.  Psychological  Medicine. 

One  Lecturer. 

T.  Claye  Shaw,  M.D.Lond. 


F.E.C.P. 


F.E.C.P. 


1.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

One  Lecturer. 

Wm.  S.  Savory,  President  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  F.E.S. 


3.  Elementary  Instruction. 

One  Teacher. 

Demonstrator  of  Midwifery  : 
W.  S.  A.  Griffith,  M.B.Cantab.  F.E.C.S. 

1.  Pathology. 

One  Lecturer  and  Two  Demonstrators. 

Norman  Moore,  M.D.Cantab.  P.E.C.P. 

Demonstrators — 

Morbid  Anatomy : 

J.  A.  Ormerod,  M.D.Oxon.,  late  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxon.  F.E.C.P. 


Appendix. 

Elementary 
midwifery. 


Pathology. 


Surgical  Pathology : 
A.  A.  Bowlby. 


F.E.C.S. 


2.  Clinical  Surgery. 

Five  Lecturers  and  Teachers  in  Wards. 

Wm.  S.  Savory,  F.E.S.,  M.B.Lond.^ 
Thomas  Smith. 

Alfred  Willett.  >>    All  F.E.C.S. 

John  Langton. 

Wm.  Morrant  Baker.  J 

Five  Teachers  in  Out-patient  Eooms. 

Howard  Marsh.  "1 
Henry  T.  Butlin. 

Wm.  J.  Walsham,  M.B.Aber.  >-  All  F.E.C.S. 
Harrison  Cripps. 

W.  Bruce  Clarke,  M.B.Oxon.  J 

3.  Special  Branches  of  Surgery. 

(a)  Ophthalmic  Surgery. 
One  Lecturer. 

Henry  Power,  M.B.Lond.  F.E.C.S. 

Two  Teachers  in  Wards  and  Out-patient  Eooms. 


Henry  Power,  M.B.Lond.  1 
B.  J.  Vernon.  J 

(b)  Orthopaedic  Surgery. 

W.  J.  Walsham. 

(c)  Dermatology. 

Harrison  Cripps. 

(d)  Laryngology. 

Henry  T.  Butlin. 

(e)  Aural  Surgery. 

A.  E.  Cumberbatoh,  M.B.Lond. 

(f)  Dentistry. 

Four  Instructors. 

F.  Ewbank,  M.E.C.S. 

W.  B.  Paterson. 

J.  Ackery.  M.E.C.S. 

A.  S.  Mackrell,  M.E.C.S. 

Joseph  Mills,  M.E.C.S. 

4.  Elementary  Surgery. 


F.E.C.S. 


F.E.C.S. 


F.E.C.S. 


F.E.C.S. 


F.E.C.S. 


F.E.C.S. 


Two  Teachers. 

Henry  T.  Butlin. 
W.  J.  Walsham. 


F.E.C.S. 
F.E.C.S. 


5.  Operative  Surgery  (on  dead  body). 

}  Both  F.E.C.S. 


W.  Bruce  Clarke,  M.B.Oxon. 
C.  B.  Lockwood. 


1.  Midwifery. 

One  Lecturer. 

J.  Matthews  Duncan,  M.D.Aber.,  F.E.S.  F.E.C.P. 

2.  CUnical  Instruction. 
Two  Teachers  and  One  Lecturer. 

J.  Matthews  Duncan,  M.D.Aber.  F.E.C.P. 
C.  Godson,  M.D.Aber,  M.E.C.P. 


Gkoup  B. — Preparatory  Medical  Subjects. 

1.  Anatomy. 

Two  Lecturers  and  Six  Teachers. 
John  Langton. 


Howard  Marsh.  / 
Six  Teachers. 
Demonstrators : 

W.  Bruce  Clarke,  M.B.Oxon. 

C.  B.  Lockwood. 

W.  H.  H.  Jessop,  M.B.Cantab. 

W.  P.  Herringham,  M.D.Oxon. 

Assistant  Demonstrators  : 
E.  W.  Eoughton,  M.D.Lond. 
E.  Willett,  M.B.Oxon. 


Both  F.E.C.S. 


All  F.E.C.S. 


F.E.C.S. 


2.  Physiology. 

One  Lecturer  and  Three  Teachers. 
E.  Klein,  M.D.Yien.,  F.E.S. 

Demonstrators : 

Y.  D.  Harris,  M.D.Lond.  F.E.C.P. 
T.  W.  Shore,  M.D.Lond. 

Assistant  Demonstrator : 

Henry  Lewis  Jones,  M.D.Cantab.,  M.E.C.P. 

3.  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 

One  Lecturer  and  Two  Teachers. 

T.  Lauder  Brunton,  M.D.Edin.,  F.E.S.  F.E.C.P. 

Assistant  Demonstrators : 

E.  D.  Batten,  M.D.Lond. 
G.  H.  Eutter. 


Group  C. — Allied  Sciences. 
1.  Chemistry. 


One  Lecturer. 
W.  J.  Eussell,  F.E.S. 

2.  Botany. 

One  Lecturer. 
Eev.  G.  Henslow,  M.A.Cantab. 

3.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Biology. 

One  Lecturer. 

T.  W.  Shore,  M.D.,  B.Sc.Lond. 

4.  Physics. 

One  Teacher. 
Demonstrator : 

F.  Womack,  M.B.,  B.Sc.Lond. 


Group  B. 


Anatomy. 


Physiology. 


Materia 
medica. 


Group  C. 


Allied 

sciences. 

Chemistry. 


Botany. 
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Appendix- 
Standing  of 
teachers. 


General  Standing  of  Teachers. 
Group  A. 
Medicine. 

Eleven  Teachers. 

All  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Physicians. 

Doctors  of  Medicine — Oxford  -  -  3 

Cambridge  -  3 

Edinburgh  -  2 

London  -  2 

Bachelor  of  Medicine — London  -  1 

Surgery. 
Twenty  Teachers. 

Fellows'of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Sur- 
geons- 16 

Bachelors  of  Medicine — Oxford  -  1 

Cambridge  -  1 
Aberdeen  -  1 
London         -  3 

Midwifery. 

Three  Teachers. 

Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians ....  l 

Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Sur- 
geons ....  1 

Doctors  of  Medicine — Aberdeen         -  2 

Bachelor  of  Medicine— Cambridge     -  1 

Pathology. 

Three  Teachers. 

Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians -  -  ...  2 

Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Sur- 
geons ....  1 

Doctors  of  Medicine — Oxford  -         -  1 
Cambridge      -  I 


Group  B. 

Anatomy. 

Eight  Teachers. 

Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Sur- 
geons - 
Doctors  of  Medicine — Oxford  -  -  1 

London  -  -  1 

Bachelors  of  Medicine — Oxford          -  2 
Cambridge    -  I 

Physiology. 

Four  Teachers. 

Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians .... 
Doctors  of  Medicine— Cambridge       -  1 
London  -  2 

Vienna  -  1 

Materia  Medica. 
Three  Teachers. 

Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians - 
Doctors  of  Medicine — Edinburgh       -  1 
London  -  1 

Group  C. 

Four  Teachers. 

Graduates  of  Universities — Cambridge  1 
London    -  2 


The  School  of  St.  Bartholomew's  has  forty-eight 
Teachers,  of  whom  there  are  :  — 

Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  -  14 

Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons    -  20 

Graduates  of  Universities — Oxford  -          •  7 

Cambridge       -  7 

Aberdeen         -  3 

Edinburgh        -  2 

London  -          -  10 

Vienna  -          -  1  =  30 


Appendix  No.  23.    {See  Question  1552.) 


Paper  handed  in  by  Dr.  Norman  Moore. 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. — Number  of  Students. 


Of  1st 
Year. 

Of  2nd 
Year. 

Of  3rd 
Year. 

Of  4th 

and 
subse- 
quent 
Years. 

Total. 

Of  1st. 
Y'ear. 

Of  2nd 
Year. 

Of  3rd 
Year. 

Of  4  th 

and 
subse- 
quent 
Years. 

Total. 

1887 

165 

118 

114 

102 

499 

1878 

153 

144 

114 

127 

538 

1886 

138 

124 

.102 

118 

482 

1877 

158 

124 

101 

115 

498 

1885 

149 

122 

115 

122 

508 

1876 

135 

109 

100 

92 

436 

1884 

141 

128 

120 

166 

555 

1875 

124 

105 

90 

90 

409 

1883 

140 

101 

157 

138 

536 

1874 

110 

96 

72 

103 

381 

1882 

125 

161 

142 

132 

560 

1873 

105 

73 

67 

100 

345 

1881 

191 

160 

113 

96 

560 

1872 

84 

73 

64 

123 

344 

1880 

171 

118 

104 

112 

505 

1871 

83 

69 

73 

119 

344 

1879 

160 

137 

120 

135 

552 

These  numbers  are  taken  from  a  report  drawn  up  early  in  November  in  each  year. 
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Appendix  No.  24.    (See  Question  1553.)  Appendix. 


Paper  handed  in  by  Dr.  Norman  Moore. 


Summary  showing  the  Subjects,  Value,  Examiners, 
Conditions  and  Method  of  Endowment  of  the  Scho- 
larships, Exhibitions,  and  Prizes  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital. 

Scholarship  open  to  Competition  before  Entrance. 

1.  Science:  In  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Biology. 

Value  130Z. 

Examiners:  Demonstrator  of  Physics,  Lecturers 
on  Chemistry,  Botany,  Biology. 

Conditions :  Candidates  to  be  under  25  years 
of  age,  and  ready  to  begin  medical  study. 

Endowment :  By  vote  of  teachers  in  each  year. 

2.  Science  :  In  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Biology. 

Value  130L 

Examiners:  Demonstrator  of  Physics,  Lecturers 
on  Chemistry,  Botany,  Biology. 

Conditions  :  Candidates  to  be  under  20  years 
age,  and  ready  to  begin  medical  study. 

Endowment :  By  vote  of  teachers  in  each  year. 

3.  Jeaffreson  Exhibition  :  In  Latin,  Mathematics,  and 

Greek,  or  French  or  German. 

Value  20Z. 
Examiners  : 

Dr.  Ormerod  (late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford),  in  Greek. 

Dr.  Herringham  (of  Keble  Col.,  Oxford), 
in  Latin  and  French. 

Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  F.B.S.,  in  German. 

F.  Womack,  B.Sc,  M.B.Lond.,  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

Conditions  :  Candidate  to  be  ready  to  begin 

medical  study. 
Endowment :  Trust  Fund  subscribed  by  friends 

of  ther  late  Dr.  Jeaffreson,  Physician  to  St. 

Bartholomew's. 

4.  Shuter  Scholarship :   In   Anatomy,  Physiology, 

Materia  Medica. 

Value  50Z. 

Examiners  :  Lecturers  on  Anatomy,  Physio- 
logy, Materia  Medica. 

Conditions :  Candidates  to  be  Bachelors  of  Arts 
only  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Endowment :  Trust  Fund  given  by  sister  of  the 
late  James  Shuter,  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Hos- 
pital. 

After  Entrance  at  St.  Bartholomew's. 

5.  Preliminary  Scientific  Exhibition  :   In  Physics, 

Chemistry,  Biology. 

Value  50?. 

Examiners :  Demonstrator  of  Physics,  Lecturers 
on  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Conditions  :  Candidates  to  be  students  of  not 
more  than  six  months  standing. 

Endowment  :  Trust  Fund  commenced  by  dona- 
tions of  several  individuals  (about  800Z.), 
and  completed  by  annual  donations  from 
teachers. 

6.  Junior  Scholarship  :   In  Anatomy,  Physiology, 

Chemistry. 

Value  50?. 

Examiners :  Lecturers  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Chemistry. 

Conditions :  Candidates  to  be  students  at  end 

of  first  year  of  study. 
Endowment :  By  vote  of  teachers  in  each  year. 

7.  Junior  Scholarship. 

Value  30Z.  (as  6). 

I  54490. 


8.  Junior  Scholarship. 

Value  20Z.  (as  6  and  7). 

9.  Treasurer's  Prize  :  In  Practical  Anatomy. 

Value  5Z. 

Examiners  :  The  two  Lecturers  on  Anatomy. 

Conditions:  Candidates  to  be  students  at  end 
of  first  winter  session. 

Endowment :  Given  in  each  year  by  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  Hospital. 

10.  Senior  Scholarship :   In   Anatomy,  Physiology,  Second  year: 
Chemistry.  ^entery 

Value  50Z.  subjects. 
Examiners  :  Lecturers  on  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Chemistry. 

Conditions  :  Candidates  to  be  students  at  end 

of  second  or  third  year. 
Endowment :  Trust  Fund  described  under  5. 

11.  Foster  Prize  :  In  Practical  Anatomy. 

Value  61. 

Examiners  :  The  two  Lecturers  on  Anatomy. 
Conditions  :  Candidates  to  be  students  at  end 

of  second  winter  session. 
Endowment:  A  Trust  Fund  founded  by  George 

Hoi  gate  Foster,  a  Governor  of  St.  Bartholo- 


12.  Harvey  Prize  :  In  Practical  Physiology. 

Value  61.  6s. 

Examiners :  Lecturer  on  Physiology,  and  De- 
monstrators of  Physiology,  and  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry. 

Conditions  :  Candidates  to  be  students  at  end 
of  second  year. 

Endowment :  Fund  originally  formed  in  Phy- 
siological Department. 

13.  Wix  Prize  :  For  an  Essay  on  subject  fixed  in  each  Third  year: 
year  (last  year  ' '  Life  and  Works  of  Edward  i^rning 
Jenner  "). 

Value  5Z. 

Examiners :  The  Senior  Physician  and  Senior 

Surgeon,  and  the  Hospitaller. 
Conditions :  Candidates  to  be  in  third  year  or 

second  year. 
Endowment :  A  Trust  Fund  given  by  the  late 

Rev.  Samuel  Wix,  Hospitaller. 

Hichens  Prize:  In  Butler's  "  Analogy." 
Value  7Z.  5s. 

Examiners  :  The  Hospitaller. 
Conditions ;  (As  for  the  Wix  prize). 
Endowment :  A  Trust  Fund  founded  by  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Hichens,  a  Governor  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's. 


14, 


15. 


Kirkes  Scholarship  and  Gold  Medal 
Medicine. 


In  Clinical  fourth  year, 
or  later. 


Medicine. 


Value  30Z.  and  medal. 

Examiners  :  Two  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Hos- 
pital. 

Conditions  :  Candidates  to  have  spent  not  less 
•  than  two  nor  more  than  four  years  in  the 

Hospital,  and  not  to  be  qualified  for  practice. 
Endowment :  Trust  Fund  subscribed  by  friends 

and  widow  of  Dr.  Kirkes,  Physician  to  the 

Hospital. 


16.  Bentley  Prize : 

Value  61.  6s. 
Examiners : 

geons. 
Conditions : 
Endowment 


For  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Wards. 

(two  are  generally  given). 

The  four  Physicians  or  five  Sur- 


Medicine  or 
surgery. 


(As  for  the  Kirkes). 
;  Trust  Fund  founded  by  the  late 
Mr.  James  Bentley,  Treasurer  of  the  Hos- 
pital. 

Ii 
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Appendix.      17.  Brackenbury  Scholarship  :  In  Medicine. 

—  Value  301. 

Medicine.  Examiners :  Two  of  the  Physicians. 

Conditions :  Candidates  not  to  compete  before 
end  of  third  winter  session,  nor  later  than 
six  months  after  qualifying  for  practice. 
Endowment:  1,000Z.  left  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  by  Miss  Hannah  Brackenbury. 
Surgery.  18.  Brackenbury  Scholarship  :  In  Surgery. 

Value  30Z. 

Examiners :  Two  of  the  Surgeons,  and  two 
Demonstrators  of  Practical  Surgery,  and  the 
Demonstrator  of  Surgical  Pathology. 

Condition  :  (As  for  17). 

Endowment :  1,000?.,  left  by  Miss  Hannah 
Brackenbury. 

Medicine,         19.  Lawrence  Scholarship  and  Gold  Medal, 
mkhrif  rnd  Value  42Z.  and  medal. 

mi  wieij.  Examiners:  Lecturer  on  Surgery,  Lecburers 

on  Medicine,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery. 

Conditions  :  Candidates  to  have  completed 
third  winter  session,  and  not  to  compete  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  obtaining  quali- 
fication to  practise. 

Endowment  :  Trust  Fund  founded  by  family 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Lawrence,  Bart., 
Surgeon  to  the  Hospital. 


20.  Sir  George  Burrows  Prize  :  In  Pathology. 

Value  101.  10s. 

Examiners:  Lecturer  on  Pathology,  Demon-  Pathology, 
strator  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  Demonstrator 
of  Surgical  Pathology. 

Conditions  :  Candidates  to  have  been  post- 
mortem clerks  and  clinical  clerks  or  dressers, 
and  to  be  of  not  more  than  five  years'  standing 
from  registration. 

Endowment :  Trust  Fund  founded  by  Sir  F.  A. 
Burrows,  Bart. 

21.  Skynner  Prize:  In  Regional  and  Morbid  Anatomy,  ^f'™^, 
including  their  reference  to  Scarlet  Fever  and  anatomy. 
Rheumatic  Fever. 

Value  about  15L 

Examiners  :  The  Senior  Physician  and  Senior 

Surgeon  to  the  Hospital. 
Conditions :  Candidates  to  be  students  of  any 

standing  up  to  one  year  from  obtaining  a 

qualification  to  practise. 
Endowment:    Bequest  to   St.  Bartholomew's 

Hospital  by  the  brother  of  K.  C.  Skynner,  a 

former  student. 

July  1888. 


Appendix  No.  25.    (See  Question  1553.) 


Paper  handed  .in  by  Dr.  Norman  Moore. 


ST.  BAETHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  AND 
COLLEGE. 

Regulations  of  the  College. 

Each  student  shall  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  two  guineas, 
and  subscribe  his  readiness  to  submit  to  all  the  regula- 
tions of  the  college,  and  of  the  hospital. 

Each  student  is  required  before  admission  to  deposit 
a  further  sum  of  three  guineas,  which  will  be  returned 
to  him  on  his  leaving  the  college  ;  should,  however,  the 
furniture  of  his  rooms  during  his  occupancy  have  sus- 
tained any  wilful  damage,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  said 
deposit  will  be  devoted  to  the  necessary  repairs. 

No  student  shall  be  admitted  without  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  medical  officer  of  the  hospital. 

Gentlemen  who  have  not  commenced  their  attendance 
at  the  hospital,  or  school,  may  obtain  a  recommendation 
on  producing  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral 
character. 

Students  who  have  once  left  the  college  and  are 
desirous  of  being  re-admitted  shall  again  pay  an 
entrance  fee  of  two  guineas. 

The  names  of  all  students  who  enter  the  hospital 
gates  after  10  p.m.  will  be  reported  to  the  warden. 

Students  shall  not  be  absent  from  their  rooms  after 
12  o'clock  at  night  without  giving  notice  to  the  warden. 

No  student  shall  absent  himself  for  any  night  during 
the  session  without  the  permission  of  the  -warden. 

Friends  visiting  students  shall  leave  the  college  by 
12  o'clock. 

None  but  those  who  either  are  or  have  been  officers  or 
students  of  the  hospital,  college,  or  school,  shall  dine  in 
hall  without  previous  notice  given  to  the  warden  j  and 
non-resident  students  who  desire  to  dine  in  college  are 
required  to  give  notice  to  the  manciple,  or  other 
appointed  person,  before  12  o'clock  at  noon. 

The  times  for  breakfast  shall  be  from  half-past  7  to 
half-past  10;  and  for  tea,  from  6  o'clock.  An  extra 
charge  will  be  made  for  breakfast  or  tea  if  the  trays  are 
detained  later  than  11  a.m.  (10.30  on  Sundays),  or 
10  p.m. 

No  servant  shall  be  expected  to  attend  on  a  student 
(except  in  case  of  illness  or  other  necessity)  before 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  11  o'clock  at  night ; 
or,  on  Sundays,  from  half-past  10  to  1 ;  from  3  to  5  ; 
and  from  half-past  6  to  half-past  8  o'clock. 

No  servant  belonging  to  the  college  shall  be  sent  out 
of  the  hospital  after  half-past  10  at  night,  or  make  a 
student's  bed  after  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


No  servant  of  the  college  shall  receive  a  fee  from  a 
student  under  any  pretence  whatever. 

No  article  of  provision  or  drink  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  college,  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  warden. 


Terms  of  Residence. 


For  each  student  in  rooms  on  the 
first  and  second  floors  - 

For  each  student  in  rooms  on  the 
ground  and  third  floors 


Per  week. 


0  14  0 


0  11  0 


Terms  of  Board. 

Articles  of  provision,  coals,  and  candles  will  be  sup- 
plied at  certain  fixed  charges.  The  tariff  of  charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  warden. 

A  student  may  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  warden, 
give  up  his  rooms  in  the  course  of  a  term. 

No  student  shall  occupy  rooms  in  the  college  for  more 
than  six  terms  without  a  special  recommendation  from 
the  warden. 

The  terms  are  three  in  each  year,  viz.,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Winter  Session  in  October,  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Christmas  Vacation ;  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  Christmas  Vacation,  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Winter  Session  at  the  end  of  March ;  and 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Summer  Session  in  May, 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  same  in  July.  The  vacations 
are  the  periods  between  the  terms.  At  the  Christmas 
Vacation,  a  period  usually  of  10  days,  a  charge  of  Is.  a 
day  is  made  for  each  student  during  his  absence ;  at  the 
Spring  and  Summer  Vacations  no  such  charge  is  made. 

The  rent  of  rooms  in  college  is  to  be  paid  in  advance 
at  the  commencement  of  each  term  ;  and  accounts  for 
board,  &c.  will  be  rendered  every  six  weeks,  and  must 
be  paid  within  one  week  of  delivery. 

A  student  intending  to  give  up  his  rooms  at  the  end 
of  any  term,  or  during  any  vacation,  shall  give  a  fort- 
night's previous  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  warden, 
or  be  subject  to  the  expense  of  a  fortnight's  additional 
occupation. 

Students  in  residence  during  a  vacation  will  be  charged 
at  the  same  rates  as  during  a  term ;  and  periods  of 
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absence  during  vacations  for  less  than  a  week  will  not 
be  recognised  as  a  ground  for  exemption  from  any 
charge  made  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  course 
of  a  term. 

Students  shall  quit  and  deliver  up  possession  of  their 
rooms  at  any  period  of  their  engagement  upon  receiving 
from  the  warden  one  week's  previous  notice,  or  upon  a 
shorter  notice  if  the  treasurer  of  the  hospital  shall 
require  it. 

The  expenses  of  repairing  all  wilful  or  careless 
damage  of  any  of  the  rooms  or  furniture  in  the  college 
shall  be  charged  to  the  student  occupying  the  room  in 
which  such  damage  is  done. 


No  student  will  be  permitted,  under  any  circum-  Appendix, 
stances,  to  keep  or  receive  dogs  in  the  college. 

Norman  Moore,  M.D.  Cantab., 

Warden. 

Subscription  to  be  Signed  by  Resident  Students. 

St.  Bartholomew'' s  Hospital  and  College. 

I  hereby  promise  to  submit  to  all  the  regulations  of 
the  college,  and  of  the  hospital ;  I  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  officers  under  whose  control  I  am 
placed ;  and  I  undertake  to  abide,  absolutely,  upon  all 
occasions,  by  the  decision  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
hospital. 


Appendix  No.  26.    (See  Question  1557.) 


Paper  handed  in  by  Djr.  Norman  Moore. 


Report  drawn  up  by  the  Lecturer  on  Comparative 
Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  as  to  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  (London)  Examination. 

Results  of  examinations  also  show,  that,  in  the  more 
preliminary  and  scientific  parts  of  the  medical  course, 
the  teaching  organisation  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
iB  thoroughly  efficient. 

Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  of  the 
University  of  London. 


Year. 


July 
1885 


Jan. 
1886 


July 
1886 


Jan. 
1887 


July 
1887 


Per-centage  of  Candidates  from  all 
Schools  Successful. 


'Whole  examination 
Two  subjects 
One  subject  - 

f  Whole  examination 
•{  Two  subjects 
[_One  subject  - 

'Whole  examination 
Two  subjects 
One  subject  - 

|"  Whole  examination 
■]  Two  subjects 


l^One  subject  - 

TWhole  examination 
■{  Two  subjects 
I^One  subject  - 


62-  8 
58-3 
65 

50 

70-9 

63-  6 

51-4 
77-2 
62 

60-6 

60 

75 

72-8 
81-8 
86-6 


Per-centage  of 
St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  Students 
Successful. 


65 

100 

100 

66-6 
80 

83-3 

64-29 

80 

75 

66-6 
83-3 
87-5 

80 

100 

833 


Year. 


Jan. 
1888 


Per-centage  of  Candidates  from  all 
Schools  Successful. 


Per-centage  of 
St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  Students 
Successful. 


Whole  examination  -  29  "6 
Two  subjects  -  27*7 

One  subject  -  58 


All  schools. 

Average  per-centage 
successful  (six 
examinations)        -     6 1  •  85 


66-6 

50 
50 


St.  Bartholomew's. 


82-86 


Amongst  the  eight  schools  from  which  the  largest 
numbers  of  students  are  successful  at  the  preliminary 
scientific  examination,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
stands  second  in  total  number  of  passes. 

Preliminary  Scientific  Examination. 


Total  Number  of  Passes. 

o 
_g 

College. 

n 

July 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

—<  a 

ai  <v 

1886. 

1887. 

1887. 

1888. 

O  * 

En 

University  College 

33 

18 

40 

14 

105 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 

18 

14 

24 

5 

61 

pital. 
Guy's  Hospital  - 

15 

6 

23 

2 

46 

Owen's  College  - 

15 

4 

11 

30 

Mason's  College 

10 

4 

11 

1 

26 

St.  Thomas'  Hospital  - 

4 

6 

13 

2 

25 

King's  College  - 

2 

4 

11 

3 

20 

London  Hospital 

9 

5 

1 

1 

16 

I  i  2 
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Appendix  No.  27.    (See  Question  1736.) 


Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  John  Marshall. 


PETITION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOE  PRO- 
MOTING A  TEACHING  UNIVERSITY  FOR 
LONDON. 

TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY 
IN  COUNCIL. 

The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Association  for  pro- 
moting a  Teaching  University  for  London, 

Sheweth, 

1.  That  the  association  for  promoting  a  teaching 
university  for  London  was  formed  in  1884,  and  has 
enrolled  up  to  the  present  time  about  250  members, 
each  of  whom  was  specially  invited  to  join  on  the 
ground  of  eminence,  or  of  experience  in  matters 
affecting  university  teaching  in  London,  or  of  being 
actively  engaged  in  educational  or  administrative  jzork 
in  one  of  the  institutions  in  which  such  teaching  is 
given. 

2.  That  your  Petitioners  have  been  engaged  for  the 
last  three  years  in  examining  the  state  and  require- 
ments of  university  education  in  London,  and  in 
conferring  with  the  persons  responsible  for  the  teaching 
and  administration  of  the  institutions  in  which  such 
education  is  carried  on.  They  have  thus  been  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  exists  in  the  metropolis  and 
its  suburban  districts  a  general  and  growing  demand 
for  the  development  of  university  education.  They  are 
convinced  that  this  demand  cannot  be  fully  met  whilst 
higher  education  in  London  remains  in  its  present,  un- 
organised state,  and  whilst  the  various  institutions 
giving  university  instiuction  are  deprived  of  the  means 
of  common  discussion  and  concerted  action.  For  the 
teaching  given  in  these  institutions  their  respective 
governing  bodies  are  alone  responsible,  and  each  of 
these  bodies  for  the  most  part  acts  in  educational 
matters  on  the  advice  of  its  own  teachers  ;  but  there  is 
no  common  centre  such  as  a  university  would  supply, 
where  these  governing  bodies  and  their  teachers  could 
meet  for  purposes  of  conference,  and  wherein  measures 
for  the  better  organisation  of  teaching  could  be  dis- 
cussed and  settled.  It  is  matter  of  experience  to  those 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  administration  of  such 
institutions  that  they  suffer  from  the  want  of  public 
recognition  and  support,  a  want  due,  not  to  defects  in 
their  work,  but  mainly  to  the  anomaly  of  their  posit  ion 
as  institutions  performing  some  of  the  functions  without 
having  the  status  of  a  university. 

3.  That  the  severance  from  the  work  of  teaching  of 
the  work  of  examination  for  degrees,  and  the  assign- 
ment of  such  examination  to  the  existing  University  of 
London  as  its  sole  function,  has  had  an  injurious  effect 
upon  university  education  in  London.  The  restraint 
exercised  over  efficient  institutions  through  examinations 
held  by  a  body  which  is  neither  responsible  for  their 
teaching  nor  in  communication  with  their  teachers, 
acts  as  a  fetter  upon  education  and  gives  undue  con- 
sequence to  examinations  and  their  results.  Examina- 
tions so  arranged  are  less  efficient  than  they  might  be 
made  as  a  test  of  real  merit,  and  tend  to  encourage 
dissipation  of  intellectual  enei-gy.  In  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  although  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  a 
recognised  school  is  now  required  by  the  existing 
University  of  London,  the  want  of  due  relations  between 
the  examining  institution  on  the  ODe  hand,  and  the 
teaching  bodies  and  professional  authorities  on  the 
other,  has  led  to  unsatisfactory  results. 

4.  That  the  evils  above-mentioned  cannot  be  fully 
remedied,  but  by  the  establishment  in  London  of  a 
teaching  university,  that  is  to  say,  a  university  which 
(1)  provides  for  the  student  in  all  the  subjects  included 
in  its  faculties  the  best  attainable  teaching  with  the 
necessary  aids  and  appliances,  (2)  requires  a  regular 
course  of  attendance  on  such  teaching  as  a  preliminary 
to  graduation,  and  (3)  secures  to  the  teacher  a  direct  and 
adequate  representation  in  its  councils  and  a  due  share 
in  its  administration. 

5.  That  such  a  university  may  be  formed  without 
trenching  upon  the  province  of  the  existing  University 
of  London,  the  functions  of  which  arc  entirely  different, 
and  without  superseding  any  institution  now  giving 
genuine  university  instruction  in  the  metropolis.  A 
teaching  university  for  London  would  incorporate  or 


associate  such  institutions  without  injury  to  their 
individual  life,  aa  the  Victoria  University  has  incor- 
porated colleges  in  the  North  of  England. 

6.  That  the  metropolis,  regarded  as  the  seat  of  a 
teaching  university,  possesses  for  students  in  every 
faculty,  but  especially  in  the  faculties  of  laws  and. 
medicine,  advantages  cannot  be  equalled  in  any  other 
place  in  the  United  Kigndom.  Such  a  university, 
once  established,  would  supply  the  motive  power  for 
various  amendments  in  the  university  education  of 
London,  which  are  generally  admitted  to  be  needful, 
puch  as  :— -the  greater  concentration  of  the  teaching  of 
particular  subjects  in  the  earlier  scientific  stages  of 
medical  education  ;  the  foundation  of  additional  chairs 
attached  either  to  particular  institutions  or  to  the 
university,  for  the  further  prosecution  of  special  studies  ; 
the  promotion  of  new  faculties ;  the  encouragement  of 
general  education  as  a  preliminary  to  the  training  for 
all  professions  ;  and,  finally,  such  a  presentation  to  the 
public  of  the  needs  of  higher  education  in  London  as 
might  secure  from  the  corporate  or  private  munificence 
of  the  metropolis  the  endowments  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  population  and  with 
the  progress  of  learning. 

7.  That  your  Petitioners,  wishing  to  promote  the 
foundation  of  a  teaching  university  in  London,  have 
held  conferences  with  representative  London  teachers 
of  tmiversity  rank  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  and 
Medicine,  and  have  submitted  to  them  the  following 
statement  of  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  founda- 
tion of  such  a  university  : — 

(1.)  The  organisation  of  university  teaching  in  and 
for  London  in  the  form  of  a  teaching  university, 
with  Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  Laws,  and 
Medicine. 

(2.)  The  association  of  university  examinations  with 
university  teaching,  and  the  direction  of  both 
by  the  same  authorities. 

(3.)  The  conferring  of  a  substantive  voice  in  the 
government  of  the  university  upon  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  university  teaching  and 
examination. 

(4.)  Existing  institutions  in  London  of  university 
rank,  not  to  be  abolished  or  ignored,  but  to  be 
taken  as  the  basis  or  component  parts  of  the 
university,  and  either  partially  or  completely 
incorporated  with  the  minimum  of  internal 
change. 

(5.)  An  alliance  to  be  established  between  the  univer- 
sity and  the  professional  societies  or  corpora- 
tions, the  Council  of  Legal  Education  as 
representing  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

8.  That  these  conferences  have  resulted  in  three 
reports,  each  embodying  a  substantial  approval  of  the 
objects  above  stated  and  of  the  proposols  of  your 
Petitioners  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  them. 

9.  That  your  Petitioners  have  also  held  conferences 
with  committees  of  the  Senate  and  Convocation  of  the 
existing  University  of  London,  and  that  simultaneously 
with  the  action  taken  by  your  Petitioners,  and,  as  they 
believe,  in  consequence  thereof,  the  questions  at  issue 
have,  it  is  understood,  been  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  and  Convocation.  Their  deliberations  have 
resulted  in  a  report,  which  has  been  communicated  to 
your  Petitioners  and  recommends  various  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Senate  as  the  governing  body  of 
the  university,  the  establishment  of  faculties  and 
boards  of  studies,  and  the  introduction  on  the  govern- 
ing body  of  representatives  of  such  faculties. 

10.  That  such  proposals  differ  from  the  proposals  of 
your  Petitioners  in  the  following,  among  other, 
respects  :- — 

(1.)  In  not  requiring,  as  a  preliminary  to  graduation 
in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science,  a  regular 
course  of  instruction  in  some  recognised 
teaching  institution.  Such  a  course  of  in- 
struction, however,  continues  to  be  required 
by  the  existing  university  as  a  preliminary  to 
graduation  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

(2.)  In  admitting  colleges  not  situated  within  the 
London  district :  the  effect  of  this  provision 
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being  that  the  suggested  faculties  and  boards 
of  studies  could  meet  but  seldom,  and  thus 
would  not  afford  to  the  teaching  institutions  of 
the  metropolis  adequate  means  of  common 
discussion  and  concerted  action. 

(3.)  In  the  absence  of  any  sufficient  conditions  for 
securing  that  the  associated  colleges  shall  be 
doing  effective  university  work. 

(4.)  In  not  providing  for  the  direct  representation 
upon  the  governing  body  of  the  associated 
institutions,  or  of  university  teachers. 

(5.)  In  granting  an  unduly  large  representation  to 
the  graduates  of  the  university. 

11.  That  it  appears  to  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  the.  university  of  London,  consistently  with  its 
relations  towards  institutions  situated  elsewhere,  and 
towards  private  students,  to  accept  modifications  which 
would  enable  it  to  fulfil  the  objects  above  mentioned. 

12.  That  your  Petitioners  have  also  held  conferences 
with  committees  of  the  councils  of  University  College, 
London,  and  King's  College,  London,  respectively,  and 
have  submitted  to  them  the  above  statement  of  the 
objects  of  the  association.  The  subject  having  been 
subsequently  brought  by  the  committees  before  their  re- 
spective councils,  those  councils  adopted  resolutions 
expressing  their  approval  of  the  objects  above  stated, 
and  have  since  determined  to  petition  Your  Majesty  to 
the  same  general  effect  as  is  set  forth  in  this  Petition. 

13.  That  an  alliance  between  the  teaching  univer- 
sity above  described,  and  the  chief  professional  societies 
and  corporations  of  the  metropolis,  such  as  the  Inns  of 
Court,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and 
the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  would  be 
desirable  as  securing  professional  interests  in  the 
arrangements  for  graduation,  and  in  simplifying  and 
re-arranging  examinations  in  the  Faculties  of  Law  and 
Medicine.  Your  Petitioners  have  accordingly  opened 
communications  with  the  above  named  bodies  regarding 
this  subject.  They  understand,  however,  that  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  are  disposed  to  seek  conjointly  for  independent 
powers  of  granting  degrees  in  a  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
Your  Petitioners  deprecate  any  severance  of  the 
machinery  for  granting  degrees  in  London  from 
academic  influences.  Many  serious  defects  of  university 
education  in  London  are  due  to  such  a  severance. 

14.  That  with  a  view  to  avoid  multiplication  of  bodies 
conferring  a  diploma  or  a  licence  to  practice,  it  is 
expedient  that  the  possession  of  the  conjoint  diploma  of 
the  two  Royal  Colleges  above  named  should  be  a 
preliminary  condition  for  obtaining  a  medical  degree  in 
the  university,  the  conferring  of  such  diploma  remain- 
ing, as  at  present,  the  function  of  the  said  Royal 
Colleges. 


15.  That  the  objects  above  set  forth  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  Petitioners,  be  most  readily  accomplished 
by  the  issue  of  a  charter  to  a  body  of  persons  suitably 
constituted  to  be  the  governing  body  of  a  new  university 
in  and  for  London  ;  such  body  to  consist  of  the  following 
persons  : — 

(1.)  The   Chancellor   of  the   University;  the  first 

Chancellor  to  be  appointed  by  Your  Majesty, 

and  named  in  the  charter. 
(2.)  Members  to  be  named  by  Your  Majesty  in  the 

charter.    Vacancies  to  be  filled  by  the  Lord 

President. 

(3.)  Members  chosen  by  the  governing  bodies  of 
University  College,  London,  King's  College, 
London,  and  such  other  colleges  as  may  be 
associated  with  the  university. 

(4.)  Members  chosen  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
professional  societies  and  corporations  herein- 
before referred  to,  if  associated  with  the 
university. 

(5.)  Members  chosen  by  the  professors  or  teaching 
staff'  of  associated  institutions  doing  university 
work,  and  assembled  in  the  faculties,  whether 
of  arts,  science,  laws,  or  medicine,  to  which 
they  respectively  belong,  such  members  to  be 
in  number  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
governing  body, 
lb'.  That  power  should  be  given  to  the  governing 
body  of  the  new  university  to  accept  the  application  for 
association  with  the  university  of  any  teaching  insti- 
tution   in   the   metropolis,   the    conditions   of  such 
association  to  be — (i.)  that  the  institution  is  giving 
instruction  of  a  university  character  ;    (ii.)  that  it  has 
established  a  complete  curriculum,  and  possesses  a 
sufficient  teaching  staff  in  at  least  one  of  the  recognised 
faculties  ;  (iii.)  and  that  it  has  furnished  proofs  of  its 
means  and  appliances  for  teaching  being  established  on 
a  satisfactory  basis. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  Your  Majesty 
to  be  pleased  to  grant  a  charter  to  a  body  of  persons 
appointed  as  is  described  in  this  Petition,  or  to  such 
other  persons  as  Your  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  select, 
constituting  a  university  in  and  for  London,  upon  the 
principles  and  for  the  purposes  herein-before  stated,  and 
having  power  to  grant  its  own  degrees  in  the  Faculties 
of  Arts,  Science,  Laws,  and  Medicine,  and  that  Your 
Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  make  such  orders  in  the 
premises,  as  to  Your  Majesty,  in  your  royal  wisdom  and 
justice,  may  seem  meet. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  association, 

John  Mabshall, 
19th  July  L8&7.  Chairman. 
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Paper  for  Appendix  handed  in  by  Mr.  John  Marshall,  July  28th  1888. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  .  LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ASSOCIATION.  SHOWING  ITS  COM- 
POSITION IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICINE, 
GENERAL  SCIENCE,  ARTS  AND  LITERA- 
TURE, LAW,  THEOLOGY,  AND  GENERAL 
CULTURE. 


Groups. 


1 .  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Mid  • 

wifery.  including  Human 
Anatomy  and  Physiology 

2.  General  Science 

3.  Arts  and  Literature 

4.  Law  ... 

5.  Theology  - 

0.  General  Culture 

Totals 


Numbers 
in  each  group. 


123 
46 
39 
19 
11 
1 1 

249 


120 
50 
40 
20 
10 
10 


250 


i  be 


Executive 
Committee. 


48 
20 
16 
8 
4 
4 


100 


20 


3o 
25 
15 
10 
5 

10 
100 


N.B. — 1.  The  Members  belonging  to  the  Medical 
Profession  include  many  Assistant  Professors,  and  also 
somej  Junior  Teachers  ^nd  Demonstrators  ;  whilst  this 
is  not  so  much  the  case  in  the  other  groups  of 
Members. 

This  explains,  in  part,  the  large  proportion  of 
Medical  Members  ;  but  the  excess  in  that  class  is  also 
due  to  the  larger  actual  numbers  of  teachers  in  the 
numerous  separate  branches  of  Medical,  Surgical,  and 
Obstetrical  Teaching,  both  Systematic  and  Practical.  It 
further  indicates  the  current  of  active  thought  and 
opinion  as  to  the  need  for  improvements  amongst 
Junior  Men. 

2.  The  Members,  moreover,  come  from  every  School 
of  Medicine  in  London,  and  from  nearly  all  the  im- 
portant Teaching  Bodies,  whether  Colleges  or  not. 
It  is  needless  to  particularise  them. 

This  indicates  a  general  and  essentially  unselfish 
interest  in  the  movement. 

3.  A  very  large  number  of  Junior  Men  joined  the  Asso- 
ciation after  the  Conferences  and  the  General  Meeting 
held  in  1885. 
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Appendix  No.  29.    {See  Question  1739.) 


Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  John  Marshall, 
Data  1'rom  Ajiticle,  "  Universities"  in  Encyclopedia  ]3bittannica. 


i  iiKi  ii  irom  me  year  loo/. 

Total 
Students. 

General 
Students. 

Medical 
Students. 

Professors 

OT 

University. 

Private 
Teachers, 
recognised. 

Total 
Teachers. 

Vienna-  - 

4,893 

2,575 

2,318 

138 

147 

285 

Munich  - 

3,176 

1,826 

1,350 

90 

65 

155 

Berlin  - 

5,357 

4,060 

1,297 

158 

124 

282 

Wurzburg       -         -  - 

1,511 

576 

935 

48 

19 

67 

Dorpat  - 

1,734 

866 

868 

47 

16 

63 

Leipsic-                    -          -  - 

3,231 

2,450 

781 

105 

58 

163 

Gratz  - 

1,193 

645 

548 

67 

43 

110 

Greifswald  .... 

926 

485 

441 

64 

13 

77 

Freiburg  - 

996 

568 

428 

51 

24 

75 

Breslau  .... 

1,347 

985 

362 

90 

31 

121 

Halle                    '  - 

1,527 

1,212 

315 

50 

18 

68 

Bonn  - 

1,121 

829 

292 

88 

27 

115 

Marburg  - 

894 

623 

271 

59 

17 

76 

Erlangen  - 

880 

613 

267 

46 

9 

55 

Konigsberg  - 

515 

278 

237 

68 

19 

87 

Tubingen  - 

1,247 

1,012 

235 

68 

17 

85 

Strasburg  - 

848 

615 

233 

79 

18 

97 

Kiel  .... 

480 

246 

234 

52 

20 

72 

Gottingen  - 

1,041 

808 

233 

92 

21 

113 

Innsbruck                  -          -  - 

769 

538 

231 

52 

19 

71 

Jena    -         -         -         -  - 

607 

397 

210 

59 

15 

74 

Heidelberg  .... 

772 

570 

202 

71 

20 

91 

Giessen  .... 

484 

346 

138 

47 

5 

52 

Rostock          -                   -  - 

327 

227 

100 

32 

5 

37 

Totals  ... 

35,876 

23,380 

12,496 

1,651 

880 

2,531 

Students. 

Ratio  to  Total  Teachers 

14 

to 

1. 

Ratio  to  University  Teachers  - 

217 

to 

The  above  numbers  (totals)  divided  by  24  (i.e.  by  the  number 
following  results: — 

of  the  Universities  above-mentioned),  give  the 

All 
Students. 

General 
Students. 

Medical 
Students. 

Professors. 

Teachers, 
Private. 

Total 
Teachers. 

Approximate  Averages. 

In  Foreign  Universities 

1,500 

1,000 

500 

69 

36 

105 
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Appendix  No.  30.    (See  Question  1739.)        Appendix  No.  31.    (See  Question  1739.)  Appendix. 


Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  John  Marshall. 
Number  of  Medical  Students  in  London. 


Registered  as  Students  in  London. 

Average  of 
Five  Years. 

In  1883. 

In  1884. 

In  1885. 

In  1886. 

In  1887. 

377 

438 

447 

439 

49 

430 

430    Students  annually  registered  in  London  from 
the  Schools. 

5    years  is  the  average  period  of  attendance  before 
passing. 


2,150    Students  from  one  to  five  years'  standing. 
400    to  be  deducted  for  absence,  abandonment  of 
study,  or  death. 


1,750   residue  in  more  or  less  constant  attendance  at 
the  Schools. 

50  additional  Students  registered  elsewhere,  but 
attending  Classes  or  Hospitals  in  London 
temporarily  in  each  year. 


1,800.    Total  number  of  Students  in  London. 


Note. — This,  according  to  some,  would  be  an  under 
estimate,  but  according  to  others  an  over  estimate. 
Probably  50  more  should  be  added  as  registering  from 
the  University  of  London  and  afterwards  studying  in 
London. 


Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  John  Marshall. 

Average  and  Total  Numbers  of  Teachers  in  the 
Medical  Schools  of  London  (12  in  number),  in- 
cluding Professors,  Principal  Lecturers,  and  Assis- 
tant Teachers,  both  in  the  Schools  proper  and  in 
the  Hospitals  attached  thereto. 

This  does  not  include  Junior  Demonstrators. 


Consultants 
and 

Emeriti  Professor 


60.    These  are  excluded,  as  not 
being  actively  engaged. 


Acting  Teachers  in  the  several  Schools. 


General  Science — Physics,    Chemistry,  Botany, 

Zoology  - 
Medical  Science  proper,  including  Anatomy  and 
Physiology 
„      Medical    and  Surgical 

Pathology 
„      Medicine,  Surgery,  and 

Midwifery 
„  and  the  various  Speciali- 
ties.such  asGynecology, 
Children's  diseases 
„  Ophthalmology,  Otology, 
Dermatology,  Odon- 
tology 

„     and  also  Forensic  Medi- 
cine - 
,,      and  Public  Health 


Total  Teachers  in  Medical  Faculty  -  -  360 

.,  „  (Subjects 

proper)  300 


f-25 


30 


O 


CO 


300 


360 


Appendix  No.  32.    (See  Question  1739.) 


Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  John  Marshall. 

Numbers  and  Proportions  of  Teachers  to  Students  in  Medicine. 


University  or  Schools. 

Professors 
or 

Principal 
Lecturers. 

Professors 
Extra- 
ordinary. 

Teachers 
in 

University 

or 
Schools. 

Outside 
Teachers. 

Private 
Teachers. 

Total 
Teachers. 

Students. 

Ratio. 

Vienna  University  - 

18 

9 

2 

30 

V 

75 

134 

2,318 

1  to  17 

Berlin  University 

14 

20 

53 

93 

1,297 

1  to  14 

London  Schools 

Active  Teachers  of  a' Medical  character  proper  in  the  12 
Medical  Schools. 

300 

1,800 

1  to  6 

N.B. — The  number  of  Teachers  at  Vienna  and  Berlin  is  taken  from  German  Calendar,  published  at  Leipsic. 
The  London  information  is  specially  compiled  yearly,  and  is  as  follows : 


'■o-vsoonuixii. 
ti 
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Appendix  No.  33.    (See  Question  1742.) 


Paper  hakded  in  by  Mr.  John  Marshall. 


10,  Savile  Row,  W., 
Dear  Sir,  February  22,  1886. 

Would  you,  as  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  oblige  me  by 
perusing  the  following  explanation  of  certain  Proposals 
of  the  Association  for  Promoting  a  Teaching  University 
fcr  London,  which  relate  to  that  College.  It  is  founded 
on  the  official  statement  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
which,  I  believe,  has  already  been  sent  to  you. 

Trusting  that  it  may  assist  you  in  the  consideration 
of  the  important  questions  involved, 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Tours  truly, 
John  Marshall. 


1. — The  relations  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  University. 

In  accordance  with  an  important  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  a  "  Teaching  "  University,  it  is  understood  that 
at  least  one-third  of  its  Governing  Body  or  Senate 
would  consist  of  Representatives  of  the  several  Faculties, 
and,  further,  that  of  these  Representatives  at  least 
three  would  be  elected  by  a  Board  of  Studies  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  Hence,  as  is  explained  in  section 
2,  the  College  of  Surgeons,  through  its  Professors, 
Lecturers,  and  Examiners,  would  partake  indirectly  in 
the  choice  of  these  last-mentioned  Representatives  on 
the  Senate  of  the  University. 

But  it  is  furthermore  proposed,  that  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  should  have  its  own 
direct  Representation  on  the  Senate  of  the  Teaching 
University.  The  question  has  been  raised  whether  one 
or  two  Representatives  could  be  assigned  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons ;  but  a  decision  on  this  point  must  be 
governed  by  the  necessity  for  limiting  the  total  num- 
ber of  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  for  maintaining  a 
just  regard  to  the  number  and  claims  of  other  Bodies 
to  be  represented  upon  it. 

The  fact  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  being 
directly  represented  by  even  one  Member  on  the  Senate, 
would  secure  it  a  legitimate  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  proposed  University,  and,  therefore,  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  Surgery  as  involved  in  the 
proceedings  of  such  a  Body,  whilst  the  College  would 
retain  complete  control  over  its  own  functions  and 
privileges. 

Moreover,  a  co-equal  direct  Representation,  on  the 
Senate,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  the 
presence  of  at  least  three  Representatives  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  would  ensure  that  due  regard  was  paid  to  the 
interests  of  Medicine  and  of  Medical  Science  generally. 

2. — The  position  of  Teachers  and  Examiners  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  the  University. 

(a.)  Professors,  Lecturers,  or  Demonstrators,  ap. 
pointed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to  deliver 
definite  courses  of  instruction,  whether  at  the  College 
or  elsewhere,  would,  whilst  holding  office,  become 
Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  if  not  actually  so 
by  virtue  of  being  teachers  at  a  recognised  Medical 
School  in  London.  Such  Professors,  Lecturers,  or 
Demonstrators  would  thereby  acquire  a  vote  for  the 
election  of  Members  of  the  Board  of  Studies  of  the 
corresponding  Faculty,  and  would  also  be  eligible  for 
election  on  that  Board,  and  on  the  Senate  of  the 
University. 

Under  special  conditions,  which  would  have  here- 
after to  be  determined  on,  a  Professor  appointed  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  engaged  in  sufficiently 
important  and  continuous  teaching  or  research,  might 
be  recognised  as  a  University  Professor,  and  bear  a 
corresponding  title. 

(b.)  Examiners  appointed  by  the  College,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  conduct  of  Examinations,  contributory  to 
the  attainment  of  a  Degree  in  the  University,  might,  in 
agreement  with  the  proposals  in  section  3,  be  made 
University  Examiners,  and  bear  corresponding  titles. 

Such  Examiners,  if  not  already  on  other  grounds 
Members  of  '■.he  Faculty  of  Medicine,  would  become  so 
by  virtue  of  their  office,  and,  therefore,  would  have 
votes  for  the  election  of  Members  of  the  corresponding 


Board  of  Studies,  and  would  be  eligible  to  become 
Members  of  that  Board,  and  of  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity. They  would  also,  as  University  Examiners,  be 
specially  attached  to  the  Board  of  Studies  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  Examinations  they  would  conduct. 

It  is  submitted,  that  the  preceding  provisions,  if 
realised,  would,  in  various  ways,  give  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  through  its  Professors,  Lecturers,  and 
Examiners,  considerable  influence  over  Surgical  Edu- 
cation and  Examination  in  connexion  with  the  work  of 
the  proposed  University. 

3. — The  Organisation  of  the  Examinations. 

It  must  here  be  distinctly  pointed  out  that  no  en- 
croachment, administrative  or  pecuniary,  is  contem- 
plated on  the  privileges  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
respect  of  the  examinations  for,  and  the  granting  of, 
their  license  and  diploma.  But,  with  a  view  to  facili- 
tate the  obtaining  of  Degrees  by  London  Students,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  exa- 
minations, it  is  suggested  that  those  to  be  passed  for 
the  license  and  diploma  of  the  two  Colleges  should  be 
brought  into  the  same  general  system  with  the  Exa- 
minations of  the  University.  Arrangements  might 
thus  be  made  whereby  the  combined  Examinations  of 
the  Colleges  should  be  recognised,  pro  tanto,  by  the 
University,  some  further  and  wider  range  or  higher 
standard  of  attainment  being  required  a.j  a  qualification 
for  a  Medical  or  Surgical  Degree,  to  be  taken  at  a 
somewhat  later  period.  The  simplest  method  of  ensuring 
unity  of  system  in  administration  would  appear  to  be 
that  as  the  two  Colleges  would  be  represented  on  the 
Senate  of  the  University,  so  a  representation  of  the 
University  might  be  accorded  on  the  joint  "  Committee 
of  Management,"  which,  under  the  control  of  the  two 
Colleges,  now  supervises  the  combined  Examinations 
for  their  license  and  diploma. 

It  is  of  course  understood  that  the  proposals  above 
indicated  are  subject  to  modification  and  expansion. 
Certain  ulterior  results  would  probably  ensue ;  such, 
for  example,  as  the  due  apportionment  of  the  General 
Preliminary,  the  Scientific  Preliminary,  and  the  purely 
professional  subjects  of  examination  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  two  Colleges  ;  the  institution  of  Special 
Professorships;  the  promotion  of  Original  Research; 
and,  what  is  most  desirable,  a  gradual  concentration  of 
the  teaching  of  scientific  subjects  at  a  suitable  number 
of  well  furnished  institutions. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  obvious  that  the  combined 
experience  and  authority  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges  in 
London,  acting  as  integral  parts  of  a  Metropolitan 
Graduating  Body,  would  assist  in  devising  regulations 
for  a  sound  and  efficient  system  of  Medical  and  Surgical 
Education  and  Examination,  which,  whilst  not  too 
exacting,  would  be  esteemed  by  all  adequate  for  the 
attainment  of  really  Academic  Degrees. 

It  is  well  known  that  objections  have  already  been 
offered  to  the  acquisition  by  the  two  Royal  Colleges,  in 
addition  to  their  special  powers  of  granting  licenses  or 
diplomas  to  practice,  of  a  further  power  to  bestow 
Degrees, — a  function  and  privilege,  if  not  exclusively 
appertaining  to  Universities,  yet  absolutely  essential  to 
their  existence.  The  opposition  which  has  been  mani- 
fested to  such  an  arrangement,  would  be  entirely 
averted  by  a  combination  of  a  more  comprehensive 
character,  such  as  the  association  of  the  two  Royal 
Colleges  with  a  regularly  constituted  University  for 
London. 

It  is  believed  that  some  such  alliance  or  association 
as  is  herein  proposed,  between  the  two  Royal  Colleges 
and  the  Teaching  University,  is  quite  practicable.  It 
would  entail  no  loss  of  income,  and  no  expensive  outlay, 
on  the  part  of  those  Colleges.  It  would  iuvolve  no 
diminution  of  their  control  over  their  own  Examina- 
tions, whilst  it  would  give  them  a  voice  in  those  which 
would  immediately  lead  to  the  attainment  of  Medical 
and  Surgical  Degrees.  It  would  caute  no  depreciation 
of  their  license  and  diploma,  but  would  enable  the 
holders  of  these  to  proceed  subsequently  to  the  higher 
distinctions,  in  obtaining  which  they  would  be  specially 
favoured  or  protected,  inasmuch  as  they  would  have 
fulfilled  the  essential  conditions  of  residence  and  train- 
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training  in  London.  Lastly,  it  would  materially  assist 
the  University  in  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  those  who 
regard  the  consolidation  of  the  teaching,  examining, 
and  graduating  forces  of  the  Metropolis  in  reference  to 
medical  affairs,  as  urgently  called  for  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  and  especially  demanded  l>y  the 
condition  of  London,  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
great  capitals  abroad,  and  with  other  centres  of 
intellectual  activity  at  home. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  that  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons  would  gain  in  position  and  influence  by  their 
co-operation  in  the  formation  of  a  Metropolitan  Uni- 


versity.   For  such  an  institution  would  bring  together  Appendix. 

the  now  disconnected  higher  educational  forces  of  the   

Metropolis,  and  would  supply  a  want  long  felt,  and  of 
late,  loudly  expressed,  not  merely  by  the  Medical  pro- 
fession, it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  not  only 
is  London  deficient  in  regard  to  the  organisation  of  its 
vast  medical  opportunities,  but  also  in  reference  to  its 
means  of  complete  education  in  Science,  Arts,  and 
Laws  ;  so  that  if  the  medical  students  of  London  have 
an  admitted  grievance,  those  also  who  are  destined  for 
other  professions,  or  who  desire  to  equip  themselves  for 
various  distinguished  careers,  labour  under  correspond- 
ing disadvantages. 


Appendix,  Kg.  34.    (See  Question  1747.) 


Paper  forwarded  to  the  Commission  by  Sir  George  Young,  Barfc.,  with  reference  to  hi.s 

evidence  given  on  July  28,  1888. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  EXAMINATION'S  HELD  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1888  BY 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON, 

i.e.  "  Intermediate  Examinations  in  Arts," 
"  Intermediate  Examinations  in  Science," 


and  "Preliminary  Scientific  [M.B.]  Examination." 

1 

Arts  and  Science. 

Medicine. 

Place  of  Education. 

Total. 

Honours. 

Pass. 

Honours. 

Pass. 

London  Institutions. 

London  University  Colleges  : 
University  College 
King's  College  - 

5 
1 

— 

7 
1 

1 

13 
2 

Other  Institutions  in  London  : 
Normal  School  of  Science  - 
v^iiy  vjruiiuEs  v_/eiiiiai  iiihuiuie 

3 
1 



— 

3 

i 
i 

Birkbeck  Institution 

1 

I 

London  Jtfedicctl  Schools  ; 
St.  Bartholomew's  - 
Middlesex  Hospital  - 
St.  Mary's  Hospital 
School  of  Medicine  for  Women 

1 

icv 

— 

1 

1 

9 

1 
1 

3 
1 
2 
9 

Total 

13 

19 

3 

35 

Universities. 

University  of  Cambridge 
„          Oxford  - 

Victoria  University  : — Owens  College  - 
„                 Yorkshire  College 
„                  Liverpool  College 

Glasgow  University  - 

4 
4 
7 
3 
2 
1 

7 

3 

3 
1 

8  '  ' 
4 

4 
4 

25 
8 
5 
1 

Girton  College,  Cambridge 

1 

1 

Total 

22 

10 

4 

12 

48 

Country  University  Colleges. 

Aberystwith  .... 
Bangor  - 

Dundee  .... 
Bristol  -          -          -          -  - 
Birmingham  - 
Sheffield  - 

6 
2 
1 
1 
2 

2 
4 

2 

(-11   I  1 

2 
2 

.  10 
8 
1 
1 

3 
2 

Total 

12 

8 

1 

4 

25 

Other      Institutions,  Training 
Colleges,  and  Schools  - 

10 

3 

13 

Private  Study  - 

11 

1 

12 

Grand  Total 

68 

22 

24 

19 

133 

174. 
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Appendix  .No.  35.    (See  Question  1801.) 


Paper  handed  in  by  Dr.  Roberts. — August  4th,  1888. 

SUMMAEY  OF  CENTRES,  COURSES,  ATTENDANCES,  &c,  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THE 
CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SCHEME  FOR  THE  YEARS  1880-1888. 


Term. 


1880-1  IS861™33 


1881-2 


f  Michaelmas 


[Lent 


1882-3  {S^8 


1888-4  {Sa6lmaS 


1884-5 


1885-6 


f  Michaelmas 
\  Lent 

f  Michaelmas 
\  Lent 


too/.  -  f  Michaelmas 
1886-7 \  Lent  - 


1887-8 


J  Michaelmas  - 
(_  Lent 


Number  of 
Centres. 


Number  of 
Courses. 


Average 
Number 
Attending 
Lectures. 


Average 
Number 
Attending 
Class. 


13 
13 


17 

20 


30 
19 


30 
21 


33 
24 


36 
25 


45 
29 


45 
29 


18 
19 

—  37 


23 
20 


37 
26 


43 


63 


39 
27 

—  66 

41 

32 

—  73 

43 
37 

—  80 

57 
43 

—  100 

60 
38 

—  98 


2,510 
1,859 


2,006 
1,400 


3,800 
2,474 


4,522 
3,356 


4,597 
2,662 


4,710 
3,847 


6,430 
4,064 


5,980 
3,529 


4,369 


3,406 


6,274 


7,878 


7,259 


8,557 


10,494 


9,509 


1,465 
1,159 


1,226 
874 


2,027 
1,411 


2,765 
2,018 


2,619 
1,533 


2,429 
1,951 


2,976 
1,844 


2,948 
1,705 


2,624 


2,100 


3,438 


4,783 


4,152 


4,380 


4,820 


4,653 


Average 
Number  of 
Weekly 
Papers. 


550 
337 


513 
309 


887 


822 


839 
498 

  1,337 

956 
693 

  1,649 


1,019 
509 


1,023 
870 


1,160 
725 


1,241 
734 


1,528 


1,893 


1,885 


1,975 


Number 
examined. 


311 

262 

 573 


303 
199 


519 
387 


660 
515 


502 


906 


709 
384 


1,175 


1,093 


756 
622 

  1,378 

835 
506 

  1,341 

962 
569 

  1,531 


Appendix  No.  36.    (See  Question  1801.) 


Paper  handed  in  by  Dr.  Roberts,  August  4th,  1888. 


SUMMARY  OF  CENTRES,  COURSES,  ATTENDANCES,  Ac,  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THE  LONDON 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  EXTENSION  OF  UNIVERSITY  TEACHING. 


Number  of 
Centres. 

Number  of 
Courses. 

Number 
of  Entries 
of 

Students. 

Average 
Number 
attending 
Lectures. 

Number  of 
Certificates 
Awarded. 

Number  of 
Centres. 

Number  of 
Courses. 

Number 
of  Entries 
of 

Students. 

Average 
Number 
attending 
Lectures. 

Number  ol 
Certificate. 
Awarded. 

Seventh  Year,  1883. 

Oct.— Dec.  1876 

5 

7 

139 

First  Term— Jan. 

19 

27 

1,632 

1,296 

164 

First  Year,  1877. 

Apr. 

First  Term— Jan. 

7 

9 

822 

Second  Term— 

20 

23 

1,789-3,429 

1,427-2,723 

129-293 

Apr. 

Oct.  Dec. 

Second  Term— 

5 

9 

379-601 

Oct.  Dec. 

Eighth  Year,  1884. 

Second  Year,  1878. 

First  Term — Jan. 

19 

22 

1,691 

1,371 

166 

First  Term— Jan. 

8 

11 

320 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Second     Term — 

23 

31 

1,971-3,662 

1,571-2,942 

164-330 

Second  Term— 

6 

8 

284-604 

57 

Oct.  Dec. 

Oct.  Dec. 

Third  Year,  1879. 

Ninth  Year,  1885. 

First  Term— Jan. 

4 

6 

150 

First  Term — Jan. 

23 

29 

1,972 

1,453 

198 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Second  Term— 

13 

26 

1,224-1,374 

91 

Second     Term — 

24 

34 

3,223-5,195 

2,419-3,872 

207-405 

Oct.  Dec. 

Oct.  Dec. 

Fourth  Year,  1880. 

First  Term— Jaa 

13 

24 

1,095 

Tenth  Year,  1886. 

Apr. 

First  Term— Jan. 

22 

31 

2,246 

1,723 

250 

Second  Term— 

12 

20 

1,142-2,237 

219 

Apr. 

Oct.  Dec. 

Second     Term — 

23 

30 

2,838-5,084 

2,025-3,748 

232-482 

Fifth  Year,  1881. 

Oct.  Dec. 

First  Term— Jan. 

13 

17 

870 

Apr. 

Eleventh  Year,  1887. 

Second  Term— 

16 

26 

1,691-2,489 

199 

First  Term — Jan. 

23 

32* 

2,507 

1,861 

315 

Oct.  Dec. 

Apr. 

Sixth  Year,  1882. 

Second  Term— 

26 

33 

3,155-5,662 

2,332-4,193 

297-612 

First  Term— Jan. 

17 

35 

1,459 

702 

155 

Oct.  Dec. 

Apr. 

Second  Term— 

22 

30 

1,755-3,214 

850-1,552 

133-288 

Oct.  Dec. 

•  Three  of  these  courses  were  practical  courses  given  during  tho  summer  months. 
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Appendix  No.  37.    (See  Question  1801.)  Appendix, 


Paper  handed  in  by  Dr.  Roberts.    August  4th,  1888. 

LONDON  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  EXTENSION  OP 
UNIVERSITY  TEACHING. 

List  of  Centres  at  which  Lectures  are  given  by  the 
Society. 

Bermondsey,  Bethnal  Green,  Birkbeck  Institute, 
Bromley  (Kent),  Chelsea,  City  of  London  College,  City 


Appendix  No.  38.    (See  Question  1817.) 

Paper  handed  in  by  Dr.  Roberts,  August  4th,  1888. 
LONDON  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  EXTENSION  OF  UNIVERSITY  TEACHING. 

The  following  is  at  present  the  List  of  possible  Lectures  and  Courses,  but  in  addition  to  tbese,  the 
Universities'  Board  is  prepared  to  appoint  additional  Lecturers  if  necessary. 


Temple,  Crouch  End,  Croydon,  Dulwich,  Essex  Hall, 
Greenwich,  Hammersmith,  Hampton  Court,  Harrow, 
Hackney,  Hawkstone  Hall,  Kew  and  Richmond, 
Kingston,  South  Lambeth,  Lewisham,  Leytonstone, 
North  Hackney,  Ponder's  End,  Poplar,  Sevenoaks, 
Stratford,  Surbiton,  Sutton,  Teddington,  Walthamstow, 
Watford,  Weybridge,  Whitechapel  (Toynbee  Hall), 
Willesden,  and  Wimbledon. 


HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS. 


T.  H.  Attwater,  M.A.  (Pembroke  College,  Cambridge) 


S.  R.  Gardiner,  LL.D.  (All  Souls'  College,  Oxford) 
E.  C.  K.  Gonner,  B.A.  (Lincoln  College  Oxford) 

E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  B.A.  (Queen's  College,  Oxford) 


E.  Jenks,  B.A.  (King's  College,  Cambridge) 
L.  P.  Jacks,  M.A.  (Lond.) 

Cosmo  G-  Lang,  B.A.  (Balliol  College,  Oxford)  - 
Rev.  J.  T.  Lawrence,  M.A.,  LL.M.  (Downing  College) 


J.  H.  Muirhead,  M.A.  (Balliol  College,  Oxford)  - 
J.  K.  Stephen,  M.A.  (King's  College,  Cambridge) 
G.  A.  Smith,  M.A.  (Lond.)  ... 


-a  Course  on  Modern 


J.  Bruce  Williamson,  M.A.  (Balliol  College,  Oxford) 


1.  The  Tudor  Period. 

2.  Growth  of  Greater  Britain. 

3.  History  of  India. 

4.  The  Map  of  Modern  Europe- 

European  History. 
Courses  on  various  Periods  of  English  and  European 
History. 

1.  The  New  Kingdom  of  England  (Henry  VII.  to 

Elizabeth.) 

2.  The  Growth  and  Distribution  of  Wealth. 

1.  The  French  Revolution. 

2.  Europe  after  the  French  Revolution  (1792-1815). 

3.  The  House  of  Stuart. 

4.  The  Protestant  Succession. 

5.  The  Growth  of  Parliament. 

6.  The  Decay  of  Medisevalism  and  the  Dawn  of  Modern 

Times. 

1.  The  Period  of  the  Commonwealth  (1649-1660). 

2.  The  Reign  of  George  III. 
Political  Economy  (two  Courses). 

1.  The  French  Revolution. 

2.  Political  Economy. 

1.  The  Growth  of  National  Unity,  from  the  Norman 

Conquest  to  Magna  Charta. 

2.  The  Progress  of  National  Life. 

3.  The  Revival  of  Parliament  (1603-1688). 

4.  The  Making  of  Modern  England  (1688-1832). 
The  Growth  of  Democracy  in  Europe. 
History  of  the  American  Constitution. 

1.  Political  Economy  with  special  reference  to  Labour 

and  Wages. 

2.  Special  Courses  on  Economics. 

i.  Principles  of  the  Production  of  Wealth  and 
Laws  of  Value. 

ii.  The  Distribution  of  Wealth. 

iii.  The  Mechanism  of  Value. 

iv.  Taxation,  and  Government  Interference. 
Indian  History. 


LITERATURE  AND  ART. 


Lecturer. 

J.  Chtjrton  Collins,  B.A.  (Balliol  College,  Oxford) 


0.  Elton,  B.A.  (Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford)  . 

Miss  Jane  Harrison        -         -  - 

J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A.  ( Lincoln  College,  Oxford)  - 


Subject. 


1.  The  Greek  Drama. 

2.  The  Age  of  Homer  and   Hesiod  to  the  Age  of 

Pericles. 

3.  The  Age   of    Chaucer,   including  Petrarch  and 

Boccaccio. 

4.  Elizabethan  Literature  (not  including  Shakespeare). 

5.  Shakespeare. 

6.  Milton  and  Dry  den. 

7.  The  Age  of  Pope,  Swift,  and  Addison. 

8.  The  Age  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Gibbon,  and  Burke. 

9.  The  Age  of  Byron  and  Wordsworth. 
10.  English  Poetry  since  1830. 

The  English  Essayists. 
Greek  Ait  (two  Courses). 

1.  Prose  Writers  of  the  18th  Century. 

2.  Prose  Writers  of  the  19th  Century. 
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LITERATURE  AND  ART. — eont. 


Lecturer. 

S.  J.  MacMullan,  M.A.  (Queen's  College,  Belfast) 
H.  E.  Malden,  M.A.  (Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge)  - 


Subject. 


E.  Radford,  LL.M.  (Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge) 


P.  H.  Wick  steed,  M.A.  (Lond.) 


F.  Beddard,  M.A.  (New  College,  Oxford) 

A.  W.  Clayden,  M.A.  (Christ's  College,  Cambridge) 


1.  The  English  Essayists. 

2.  The  Literature  of  the  17th  Century. 

3.  The  Literature  of  the  18th  Century. 

1.  Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays. 

2.  Greek  History  and  Literary. 

3.  The  18th  Century  and  the  Expansion  of  England. 

4.  "Links  and  Likenesses,"  or  "Parallels  and  Con- 

nexions "  between  Ancient  and  Modern  History 

5.  Other  Courses    on  Various  Periods    of  English 

History. 

1.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Painting. 

2.  Studies  in  Art  Criticism. 

3.  The  Arts  of  Engraving. 

4.  English  Architecture. 

1.  Dante. 

2.  Parallels  from  English  nnd  Italian  Literature. 


SCIENCE. 


V.  B.  Lewes  (Royal  Naval  College)  ... 

Geo.  Massee  ....... 

J.  D.  McClure,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge)  - 


E.  J.  C.  Morton,  M.A.  (St.  John's  College,  Cambridge)  - 

W.  Pye,  F.R.C.S.  

H.  G-.  Seeley,  F.R.S.  (King's  College,  London)  - 

D.  W.  Samways,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  (St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge) 
J.  W.  Waghorn,  D.Sc.  \Lond.)  .... 
H.  W.  S.  "Woksley  Benison  (Westminster  Hospital) 


Zoology. 

1.  Meteorology,  the  Science  of  Weather. 

2.  A  First  Course  on  Physical  Geography,  with  special 

reference  to  the  Action  of  the  Surface 
Agencies. 

3.  A  Second   Course   on  Physical  Geography,  with 

special  reference  to  the  Action  of  the  Subter- 
ranean Agencies. 

1.  The  Chemistry  of  Everyday  Life. 

2.  Chemistry  of  our  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

3.  Chemistry  in  relation  to  Health. 
Botany. 

1.  Astronomy. 

2.  The  Solar  Svstem. 

3.  The  Sun. 

4.  Sound  and  Music. 

1.  Astronomy  treated  Historically. 

2.  Formal  and  Physical  Astronomy. 

3.  Modern  Developments  of  Astronomical  Science. 

1.  Physiology. 

2.  Hygiene. 

1.  The  Geological  Structure  of  the  British  Isles. 

2.  Other  Courses  on  Geological  Subjects. 
The  Body  and  Health. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Botany  (three  Courses). 


Appendix  No.  39.    (See  Question  2002.) 


Table  handed  in  by  Dr  Quain,  showing  the  Number  of  Degrees  (M.B.  &  M.D.)  granted  by  the 
various  Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  18S1  to  1887  inclusive. 


University. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Totals. 

M.D. 

M.B. 

M.D. 

M.B. 

M.D 

M.B. 

MJ>. 

M.B. 

M.D. 

M.B. 

M.D. 

M.B. 

M.D. 

M.B. 

M.D. 

M.B. 

M.I), 
and 
M.B. 

Oxford 

4 

5 

8 

5 

10 

7 

4 

11 

o 

5 

2 

14 

18 

59 

77 

Cambridge 

4 

19 

5 

35 

2 

28 

27 

26 

23 

38 

8 

44 

42 

217 

259 

Durham  -       -  - 

6 

8 

17 

11 

10 

12 

6 

5 

37 

5 
7 

28 

7 
11 

37 

12 
16 

61 

14 
8 

52 

126 

244 

370 

London  ... 

1!) 

49 

28 

41 

24 

53 

16 

44 

27 

51 

31 

36 

30 

61 

175 

335 

510 

Edinburgh 

36 

140 

34 

183 

31 

191 

38 

177 

59 

192 

49 

230 

57 

210 

304 

1323 

1627 

Aberdeen  - 

34 

52 

32 

55 

20 

68 

20 

53 

20 

48 

17 

62 

17 

55 

160 

393 

553 

Glasgow  - 

2 

52 

16 

79 

18 

83 

23 

89 

23 

94 

22 

105 

23 

98 

127 

600 

727 

St.  Andrews 

9 

3 

8 

2 

11 

10 

8 

11 

9 

1 

66 

6 

72 

Trinity  College.Dublin 

11 

45 

13 

40 

17 

34 

18 

43 

24 

52 

25 

46 

13 

43 

121 

303 

424 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  M.B.  and  M.D.  degrees  conferred  by  the  several  Britit-h  Universities.  The  Royal  University  > 
Ireland,  is  not  included,  its  foundation  being  subsequent  to  the  period  included  in  this  table.  The  numbers  for  the 
University  of  Durham  are  placed  in  two  categories,  about  one  half  being  registered  practitioners  on  whom  the  degree  is  conferred 
on  modified  terms.  In  reference  to  those  who  have  obtained  the  M.B.  degree,  33  per  cent,  go  on  for  M.D.  in  the  University  of 
London,  whilst  only  20  per  cent,  go  on  for  examination  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Large  numbers  who  take  the  M.B.  in  the  Scotch  University  belong  to  the  class  of  practitioners  who  in  Englnnd  pass  the 
qualifying  Examinations  of  the  two  Roya!  Colleges.    Their  number  is  about  600  annually. 
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Appendix  No.  40.    (See  Question  2003.) 


Table  handed  in  by  Dr.  Quain,  showing  the  Numbers  of  Medical  Students  registered  as 
having  commenced  Medical  Study  at  the  Chief  London  Medical  Schools  during  each  of  the 
years  1881  to  1887,  and  the  Totals. 


Medical  School. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Totals. 

Charing  Cross  - 

24 

20 

18 

27 

25 

29 

36 

179 

Guy  s 

58 

54 

58 

46 

41 

53 

44 

354 

King's  College   -         -          -  - 

43 

23 

29 

25 

34 

31 

30 

215 

London  - 

43 

42 

36 

54 

45 

34 

46 

300 

London  Medical  School  for  Women 

5 

6 

6 

17 

14 

22 

21 

91 

Middlesex         -          -          -  - 

25 

24 

26 

29 

16 

25 

29 

174 

St.  Bartholomew's  ... 

104 

G9 

82 

86 

88 

77 

93 

599 

St.  George's  - 

40 

29 

22 

15 

22 

15 

21 

164 

St.  Mary's  - 

18 

19 

16 

23 

32 

34 

27 

169 

St.  Thomas's      -         -  . 

• 

38 

32 

32 

54 

50 

55 

41 

302 

University  College        -  - 

61 

47 

47 

52 

39 

58 

51 

355 

Westminster      -          -          -  - 

18 

12 

11 

10 

21 

6 

10 

88 
2,990 

Appendix  No.  41  (See  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  par.  1). 


Communications  in  Writing  submitted  to  the  Commission. 


Applications  having  been  made  by  sundry  Universities,  Colleges,  Medical  Institutions,  and  persons,  to  be 
permitted  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission,  no  definite  explanation  being  in  many  cases  afforded  of  the 
purport  of  the  evidence  offered,  and  it  being  doubtful  if  the  evidence  would  be  of  any  assistance  to  the  Com- 
missioners in  their  inquiry  or  sufficiently  relevant  to  the  subjects  submitted  to  them,  the  secretary  was  desired 
to  request  the  applicants  to  communicate  in  writing  the  matters  they  wished  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
Commissioners.    Some  of  the  applicants  did  so. 

Other  papers  having  also  been  received  for  communication  to  the  Commissioners,  the  whole  are  here 
collected  in  the  following  order  : — 

No.  1.  From  the  Birkbeck  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 

No.  2.  From  the  Vice-Principal  of  the  Working  Men's  College. 

No.  3.  From  the  Principal  of  the  City  of  London  College. 

No.  4.  From  George  C.  Warr,  Esq.,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

No.  5.  From  Mr.  K.  D.  Roberts,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Secretary  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching. 

No.  6.  From  the  Reverend  Henry  Wace,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 
No.  7.  From  Dr.  Pye-Smith  to  Professor  Stokes,  M.P. 

No.  8.  From  the  Reverend  Canon  Elwyn.  M.A.,  Principal  of  Queen's  College  for  Ladies. 
No.  9.  From  the  Council  of  Bedford  College  for  Ladies. 

No.  10.  From  J.  G.  Fitch,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges. 
No.  1 1.  From  Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  of  the  British  Museum. 

No.  12.  From  Mrs.  E.  Garrett  Anderson,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 
No.  13.  From  Mrs.  Thorne,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 
No,  14.  From  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

No.  15.  From  the  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 

No.  16.  From  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh, 

and  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow. 
No.  17.  From  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh. 
No.  18.  From  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 
No.  19.  From  tne  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow. 
No.  20.  From  Mr.  W.  Bruce  Clarke. 

No.  21.  From  Mr.  Charles  Ford,  Solicitor,  as  io  Legal  Education  for  Articled  Clerks. 
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From  Mr.  W.  H.  Congreve,  Secretary  of  the  Birkbeck:  Literary  and  Scientific 

Institution. 


Birbeck  Literary  and  Scientific  Institntion, 
Breams  Buildings, 

Chancery  Lane, 
London,  E.G.,  October  22,  1882. 


The  results  of  the  examinations  at  the  University  of 
London  during  the  present  year,  which  are  subjoined, 
bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching. 


J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq. 

Sib, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the 
12th  inst.,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of 
placing  before  the  Commission  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Birkbeck  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
relative  to  the  question  of  a  teaching  university  for 
London. 

The  work  of  this  institution  has  been  developing  for 
65  years.  It  has  kept  pace  with  the  movements  of  the 
times,  and  provided  classes  in  all  branches  of  higher 
education.  These  are  conducted  by  able  and  successful 
teachers,  all  of  whom  have  recognised  qualifications 
(university  or  other)  for  their  special  work. 

The  classes  are  open  to  both  sexes,  this  institution 
having  been  the  first  to  throw  open  its  doors  to  women 
students. 

I  enclose  a  syllabus,  which  will  show  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  work,  and  the  subjoined  table  enumerates 
the  various  subjects  included  in  the  curriculum. 

Mathematical  Department. — Arithmetic,  geometry, 
algebra,  logarithms,  trigonometry,  mensuration,  de- 
scriptive geometry,  co-ordinates,  differential  and  integ- 
ral calculus,  finite  differences. 

Natural  Science  Department. — Theoretical  mechanics, 
inorganic  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  astronomy, 
magnetism,  electricity,  sound,  light,  heat,  animal 
physiology,  botany,  biology,  vegetable  morphology, 
animal  morphology,  histology,  physiography,  geology, 
mineralogy. 

Applied  Science  Department — Hygiene,  ambulance, 
practical  microscopy,  applied  mechanics,  steam  and  the 
steam  engine,  nautical  astronomy,  navigation,  mechani- 
cal engineering,  practical  geometry,  engineering  design, 
machine  construction,  building  construction,  applied 
geology,  surveying,  metallurgy,  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facture, electric  lighting  and  transmission  of  power, 
photography. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science  Department. — Logic, 
psychology,  ethics,  political  economy. 

English  Department. — Grammar,  composition,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  literature,  history,  geography,  elocution,  de- 
bating, correspondence,  dictation,  indexing,  writing, 
book-keeping,  shorthand. 

Language  Department. — French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Bussian,  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, Danish,  Hebrew,  Latin,  Greek,  Hindustani, 
Sanskrit,  Arabic. 

Legal  Department. — Common  law,  conveyancing, 
chancery,  bankruptcy,  probate,  divorce,  admiralty,  and 
ecclesiastical  law. 

Art  Department. — Model  and  ornamental  drawing, 
perspective,  geometrical  drawing,  landscape  and  figure 
drawing,  oil  and  water-colour  painting,  modelling, 
wood  carving,  painting  on  china,  &c,  etching  on 
copper. 

London  University  Department. — Matriculation,  in- 
termediate B.A.,  intermediate  and  final  LL.B. 

Musical  Department. — Theory  of  music,  vocal  music, 
pianoforte,  harmonium,  harp,  violin,  violoncello. 

As  an  indication  of  the  number  of  students  attracted 
to  the  classes  the  following  entries  for  some  of  the 
subjects  during  the  first  term  of  the  past  session  are 
given : — 

French,  491 ;  German,  171 ;  Latin,  246  ;  Greek,  95  j 
mathematics,    197 ;   theoretical   mechanics,  109 ; 
chemistry,  1 99 ;  physics,  171;  geology,  33;  physi- 
ology, 89;  botany,  80;  biology,  139;  art,  215; 
practical  geometry,  91 ;   applied  mechanics,  93 ; 
law,  55 ;  political  economy,  49 ;  logic,  19 ;  psycho- 
logy, 11 ;  literature,  49 ;    history,  38 ;  London 
University  examination  classes,  92. 
The  entries  for  all  the  classes  during  the  four  terms 
of  the  session  ending  September  1888  reached  the  large 
total  of  14,308. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  large  classes  in  all 
advanced  subjects,  probably  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  metropolitan,  college  or  institution. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 
Matriculation. 


Honours  Division. 
Whitwell,  Arthur.  j    Keeping,  Rosina. 


Coumbe,  Edward -H. 


Robertson,  Hannah. 


First  Division. 


Buckley,.  Henry  V. 
Carman,  Thomas  VV. 
Collier,  Henry  W. 
Cowen,  George  H. 
Dixon,  Walter  E. 
Downer,  Harold  G. 
Gray,  Arthur. 
Jarratt,  Frank. 
Jarratt,  William  Henry. 

Second  Division. 
Claremont,  Ethel.  |    Jaquet,  John  B. 

Crump,  Rhoda.  j    Maddox,  Harry  E. 

Inglis,  Peter  F.  D.  |    Smith,  Sydney 


Kennard,  Alfred  E. 
Kingsford,  Bertram  H. 
Lynam,  Anna  M. 
McMahon,  John  K. 
Monk,  Robert  W. 
Saltmarsh,  John  G. 
Smith,  Frederic  M. 
White,  Edmund. 


Hale,  Percy. 
Phillips,  Sidney 
Tozer,  Henry  J. 


Boar,  William  H. 
Lees,  James  L. 


Intermediate  Examination  in  Arts. 

First  Division. 

Waddington,  Quintin. 


Williams,  Edward  T. 

Second  Division. 

Roberts,  William  H. 
I   Wood,  Emma  H. 


B.A. 

First  Division. 
Denyer,  Charles,  with  Honours  in  French. 
Second  Division. 
Doubleday,  Edith  M.         |    Stranger,  Florence. 


B.Sc. 

First  Division. 

Gossling,  Frank,  with  Honours  in  Chemistry. 
Woodward,  James,  with  Honours  in  Chemistry. 

Second  Division/. 

Swann,  Frederic. 
Talbot,  Frederic  R. 

Williams,  Herbert  G.,  with  Honours  in  Physics. 


Preliminary  Scientific  (M.B.)  Examination. 

First  Division. 

Jones,  Lillie  M.  A.  Unthank,  Herbert  W.  A. 

Park,  William  C.  C. 

Allan,  Arthur  P.,  Physics  and  Biology. 
Hoare,  Edward  S.,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 
Kingsford,  Bertram  H.,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 
Piercy,  Ann  F.,  Physics. 
Turner,  William,  Chemistry  and  Physics. 


Intermediate  Examination  in  Science. 
Piercy,  Annie  F.,  First  Class  Honours  in  Zoology. 

First  Division. 


Alexander,  William  H.  F. 
Hume,  William  F. 


Smith,  William 
Wratten,  William  J. 


Jones,  Edward. 


Second  Division. 

|   Jones,  Lleywllyn. 
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Honours  Candidates  recommended  for  a  Pass. 
Clay,  Reginald  S.  |    Heller,  William  M. 

Intermediate  Examination  in  Laws. 
First  Division. 
Atkinson,  Frederick  W.     |    Kyle,  Rebert. 


LL.B. 

Second  Division. 

Brown,  Robert  W. 

The  institution  has  no  endowment,  but  with 
moderate  fees  it  has  carried  on  for  many  years  work 
such  as  is  now  promoted  for  the  extension  of  university 
teaching  by  the  different  universities. 

The  system  of  class  teaching,  with  questions  and 
directions  for  home  work,  has  been  in  practice  for  many 
years.  The  courses  of  study  are  continuous  and 
systematic,  and  in  several  scientific  subjects  practical 
demonstrations  are  given.  Students  frequently  attend 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  go  through  regular  courses 
of  organized  instruction,  taking  the  certificates  of  the 
institution,  and  passing  other  examinations  by  external 


bodies.  All  these  tests  siifficiently  indicate  the  quality 
and  value  of  the  work  carried  on.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  many  of  the  students  are  engaged  profes- 
sionally in  teaching. 

For  the  reasons  thus  briefly  stated,  the  scope  and 
quality  of  the  work,  the  value  of  the  instruction,  and 
the  results  attained,  we  venture  to  ask  for  tha  recogni- 
tion of  this  institution  in  any  scheme  which  may  be 
devised  for  advancing  university  teaching  in  London. 
We  do  not  suggest  what  should  be  the  special  character 
of  the  reform  under  consideration,  but  we  claim  that 
the  efficient  and  unobtrusive  work  carried  on  by  this 
institution  for  many  years  in  the  Metropolis  brings  it 
within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  and  gives  it  a  claim  to 
consideration  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful 
efforts  to  bring  higher  education  within  the  means  of 
the  people. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  contemplated  reform  takes 
the  shape  of  affiliation  of  teaching  bodies  with  the 
existing  University  of  London,  or  a  scheme  for 
developing  a  distinct  teaching  university,  we  ask  that 
this  institution  may  be  recognized  as  doing  work  in  its 
higher  classes  of  a  distinctly  university  teaching 
character. 

I  am,  &c. 

W.  H.  CONGREVE, 

Secretary. 


No.  2. 

From  the  Vice-Principal  of  the  Working  Men's  College. 


Working  Men's  College, 
Great  Ormond  Street, 

London,  W.C. 
Sir,  August  31,  1888. 

At  the  request  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Working  Men's  College,  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to 
the  Commission,  appointed  to  inquire  whether  a  new 
Teaching  University  is  required  for  London,  the 
following  information  respecting  this  College  and  its 
recent  work,  a  matter  which  may  perhaps  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  Commissioners,  and  may  be  deemed  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  of  their  inquiries. 

The  College  was  founded  in  1854  by  the  Reverend 
F.  D.  Maurice.  In  1874  it  was  incorporated  as  a  com- 
pany not  working  for  profit,  and  registered  with 
limited  liability  by  license  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
principal  objects  of  the  College  are  thus  defined  by  its 
articles  of  association. 

"  The  students  are  for  the  most  part  working  men, 
and  the  teachers  are  in  general  members  of  the  Univer- 
sities and  of  the  different  professions,  or  those  who 
have  themselves  been  students  in  the  College.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  unite  these  classes  together  by  associating 
them  in  the  common  work  of  teaching  and  learning. 
It  provides  instruction  at  the  smallest  possible  cost  (the 
teaching  being  almost  wholly  unpaid)  in  the  subjects 
with  which  it  most  concerns  English  citizens  to  be 
acquainted,  and  thus  tries  to  place  a  liberal  education 
within  the  reach  of  working  men." 

In  this  effort  to  bring  something  having  the  character 
of  University  education  within  reach  of  the  artisan 
classes,  the  College  may  claim  to  have  been  the  pioneer 
of  a  movement  to  which  much  thought  and  considera- 
tion is  now  devoted,  but  which  not  many  years  ago  was 
comparatively  neglected. 

So  far  as  its  resources  have  allowed,  the  College  has 
pursued  its  work  on  these  lines  from  the  date  of  its 
foundation. 

The  number  of  students  attending  at  Great  Ormond 
Street  has  for  various  causes  fluctuated  from  time  to 
time  but  the  average  in  the  last  five  years  has  been 
about  550.  Since  1885  the  College  with  a  view  of 
furthering  adult  education  has  offered  its  assistance  to 
working  men  and  others  wishing  to  form  local  classes 
at  Working  Men's  Clubs,  Trade  and  Co-operative 
Societies  and  elsewhere,  under  the  name  of  "  Working 
Men's  College  Extension  Classes."  During  the  last 
year  about  30  classes  in  various  subjects  were  formed  at 
17  different  centres.  The  conditions  for  the  formation 
of  these  classes  are  simple.  The  classes  are  started 
wherever  they  are  asked  for  by  a  Club,  or  Committee, 
or  some  other  body  with  which  the  College  can  deal, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  students  is  found.  The 
teachers  are  usually  unpaid,  and  are  in  many  cases 


University  men.  The  total  number  of  students  attend- 
ing last  winter  was  about  450,  so  that  the  number  of 
students  in  connexion  with  the  College  during  the  year 
amounts  on  an  average  to  about  1,000.  These  classes 
are,  as  well  as  those  at  the  College  itself,  all  held  in 
the  evening. 

Besides  the  class  rooms,  the  College  contains  a 
library  of  about  5,000  volumes,  a  coffee  and  common 
room  which  is  open  to  every  student  and  a  hall  in 
which  free  popular  lectures  are  given  every  Saturday 
evening  during  term.  Clubs  for  rowing,  cricket,  and 
football  are  formed  among  the  students. 

The  features  of  the  College  which  distinguish  it  from 
most  other  like  institutions  in  London  are,  its  collegiate 
and  corporate  spirit  and  the  opportunities  which  it 
offers  for  social  and  intellectual  intercourse  among  the 
students  themselves,  and  between  the  students  and 
teachers. 

The  College  has  aimed  at  reproducing,  so  far  as  the 
locality  and  different  circumstances  permit,  the  life  and 
spirit  of  Colleges  at  the  old  Universities. 

A  programme  showing  the  educational  system  and 
the  arrangements  for  the  term  commencing  October 
1888  is  enclosed  herewith. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  with  deference  submitted  that  in 
forming  a  scheme  for  a  London  Teaching  University 
the  following  points  may  be  worthy  of  notice : — 

The  new  University,  if  it  is  to  be  of  advantage  to  the 
general  community,  including  those  dependant  on  their 
daily  labour,  must  largely  provide  for  the  holding  of 
classes  in  the  evening. 

The  requirements  of  students  of  both  sexes  from  the 
age  of  about  18  and  upwards,  differing  in  their  occupa- 
tions and  differing  much  in  their  ability  to  pay  tuition 
fees,  would  have  to  be  considered.  This  might  be 
effected  through  some  scheme  for  uniting,  by  ties  that 
should  not  be  too  rigid,  the  institutions  already  esta- 
blished in  London  for  the  higher  education  of  adults. 
In  such  a  scheme  certain  standards  would  be  agreed 
upon,  which  should  regulate  the  value  of  the  diplomas 
and  certificates  to  be  issued  to  students,  but  the  indi- 
vidual action  of  the  united  institutions  would  not  be 
superseded,  and  they  would  have  a  certain  right  of 
representation  on  the  directing  body  of  the  University. 
I  have,  &c. 

Reginald  J.  Mure, 

Yice-Principal,  W/M.C. 

The  Secretary  of  the 

University  for  London  Commission. 
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Appendix.      Term  Programme.  October,  1888. 

The  Working  Men's  College,  (Founded  in  1854,  by 
the  late  F.  D.  Maurice).  46,  Great  Ormond  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  "W.C. 

Principal,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
M.P.,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Principal,  Reginald  J.  Mure,  M.A.,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

Objects  of  the  College. — The  students  are  for  the  most 
part  working  men,  and  the  teachers  are  in  general 
members  of  the  Universities  and  of  the  different  pro- 
fessions, or  those  who  have  themselves  been  students  in 
the  College.  Its  purpose  is  to  unite  these  classes  together 
bj  associating  them  in  the  common  work  of  teaching 
and  learning.  It  provides  instruction  at  the  smallest 
possible  cost  (the  teaching  being  almost  wholly  unpaid) 
in  the  subjects  with  which  it  most  concerns  English 
citizens  to  be  acquainted,  and  thus  tries  to  place  a 
liberal  education  within  the  reach  of  working  men. 

Divisions  of  the  College. 

The  College  year  is  divided  into  four  terms,  the  first 
beginning  in  October,  the  second  in  January,  the 
third  at  Easter,  and  the  fourth  (a  short  summer  term) 
in  June. 

The  Studies  of  the  College  are  classified  as  follows : — 
I. — The  Preparatory  Division. — For  teaching  the 
subjects  required  for  entrance  into  the  other 
divisions,  viz.,  Reading,  Writing,  and  the 
first  four  rules  of  Arithmetic. 
II. — The  Lower  Division. — For  teaching  English 
Grammar,  the  outlines  of  English  History 
and  Geography,  and  Arithmetic. 

III. — The  Higher  Division. — For  teaching  Language 
and  Literature,  History,  Philosophy,  Law, 
Science  and  Art,  &c. 

Students  can  obtain  the  following  : — 

College  Honours. 

I. — Certificates  of  Competency. — These  are  obtained 
by  those  students  who  are  successful  in  the 
examination  held  at  the  end  of  the  course  in 
each  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  classes  of 
all  the  Divisions  except  the  Preparatory. 
11. —  The  Senior  Studentship. — This  can  be  obtained 
by  means  of  full  course  certificates  in  any  two 
out  of  the  three  subjects  taught  in  the  Lower 
Division,  or  by  a  more  elementary  examirja- 
tion  in  all  three  of  those  subjects. 


HI. — The  Associateship. — This  is  obtained  by  all 
senior  students  who  also  gain  two  certificates 
in  the  Higher  Division,  or  by  any  student 
taking  three  certificates  in  the  Higher 
Division. 

IV. — The  Fellowship. — All  associates  who  have 
taught  in  the  College  for  eight  consecutive 
terms  become  fellows. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  "Scholarships"  for 
the  most  successful  of  those  who  pass  the  examina- 
tions in  each  of  the  Preparatory,  Lower  or  Higher 
Divisions.  These  scholarships  entitle  the  students 
obtaining  them  to  attend  a  certain  number  of  the 
classes  free  of  all  fees.  (For  full  particulars  as  to 
course  of  study,  examinations,  and  honours,  see  plan  of 
study  on  pages  3  and  4.) 

Fees. 

All  fees  are  payable  in  advance.  Students  are 
requested  to  enter  before  the  first  meeting  night  of  the 
class  they  intend  to  join. 

s.  d. 

Term  Fee,  payable  by  all  student  members 
attending  classes  -  -          -  -26 

Class  Fees — 

Preparatory  Division. — The  term  fee  admits 
to  each  and  all  the  classes  in  this  division. 
Students  can  join  at  any  time  during  the 
term.    Those  joining  after  the  half-term 
pay  6d.  per  Aveek,  which  covers  the  term- 
fee  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  s.  d. 
Lower  Division  -~) 
Higher  Division,  sections  A,  B,  C  (Term-  Lin 
fee  admits  to  one  class.  Each  additional  [ 
class,  per  term)  -J 
Higher  Division,  section  D.    Each  class,  in 
addition  to  term  fee         -          -  -26 
Note  1. — In  the  science   section  (b)    of  the 
Higher  Division  two  classes  in  allied  subjects  of 
one  hour  each,  held  on  the  same  night  and 
under  the  same  teacher,  are  charged  as  one  class. 

Note  2. — Members  holding  scholarships,  and 
being  thus  entitled  to  attend  certain  classes  free 
of  all  charge,  are  only  required  to  pay  fees 
according  to  the  above  table  for  any  other  classes 
they  may  wish  to  attend. 

Note  3. — The  above  fees  are  payable  by  instal- 
ments if  desired. 

Annual  subscription  for  old  members,  i.e., 
those  who  have  attended  college  classes  for 
four  years,  or  who  have  obtained  certificates. 
(These  members  are  required  to  pay  class  fees 
on  above  scale)    -  -  -  -  -    5  0 


CLASS  LIST  for  Term  beginning  October  1,  aud  ending  December  15,  1888. 
Preparatory  Division.    Class  Fees,  2s.  6d.,  covering  Term  Fee. 
For  teaching  the  subjects  required  for  entrance  into  the  other  Divisions. 


The  Term  Fee  of  2s.  6d.  admits  to  each  and  all  the  classes  in  this  Division. 
Director  of  Studies,  George  Tansley,  Coll.  Fell. 

Monday,  8-9      ...    Writing.    9-10. — Dictation  and  Elementary  E.  R.  Cole^  C.S. 

Parsing. 

Tuesday,  8-10   -  -  -    Arithmetic  (Numeration  and  first  four  rules)  J.  J.  Kaye,  C.S. 

Wednesday,  8-9  -  •    Writing.    9-10. — Dictation  and  Elementary  James  Milne. 

Parsing. 

Thursday,  8-9   -  -          -  Reading  (advanced).    9-10. — Reading  (elcmen-  G.  W.  Fox,  C.S. 

tary). 

Friday,  8-10     ...    Arithmetic      -  -  -  ■•  -  W.  Cook,  C.S. 

Note. — Students  in  this  Division  must  attend  t»vo  nights  a  week,  and  arc  strongly  advised  to  attend  all  five. 


Lower  Division. 


For  teaching  the  Subjects  required  for  entrance  into  Higher  Division. 

The  Term  Fee  of  2s.  6d.  per  term  admits  to  any  one  class.    Each  additional  class  Is.  per  term.    Practice  and 
Preparation  Classes  free  to  members  of  the  Division. 


Monday,  8-10  - 
Monday,  8-10  - 
Tuesday,  8-10  - 
Wednesday,  8-10 


Director  of  Studies,  Lionel  Jacob,  B.A. 

Arithmetic  (elementary) 
Arithmetic,  advanced  (Decimals) 
Outlines  of  English  History  and  Geography 
Practice  and  Preparation  Class 


Geo.  Tansley,  Coll.  Fell. 
Leonard  Pocck,  C.S. 
J.  M.  Nicholson,  B.A. 
J.  W.  Hanrahan,  Sen.  Stu., 
and  E.  J.  Wcstrop,  C.S. 
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Thursday,  8-10 
Thursday,  8-10 
Friday,  8-10 


English  Grammar  (elementary) 
English  Grammar  (advanced) 
Practice  and  Preparation  Class 


-  Hermann  A.  Haines,  M.A, 

-  W.  Bennetto,  C.S. 

-  H.   Evans,   O.S.,   and  P. 
Milne,  C.S. 

For  particulars  as  to  length  of  course,  &c,  see  opposite  page.  Students  in  this  Division  should  make  a  point 
of  attending  the  Practice  and  Preparation  Classes,  and  should  not  take  up  more  than  two  subjects  at  a 
time. 

Higher  Division. 

Director  of  Studies,  C.  P.  Lucas,  B.A. 

(A.)  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Literature,  History,  Law,  Mathematics,  &c. 

The  Term  Fee  of  2s.  6d.  admits  to  any  one  class.    Each  additional  class  Is.  per  term.    Practice  and  Preparation 

Classes  free. 


Appendix. 


English. 

Tuesday,  8-9.30 
Thursday,  8.30-10 
Monday  and  Friday,  8-10 

Latin. 

Wednesday,  7.30-8.30  - 

Friday,  9-10  - 
Wednesday,  8-9 
Greek. 

Friday,  9-10 
Friday,  8-9 

Law. 

Thursday,  9-10 

Mathematics. 

Thursday,  8-10* 

Thursday,  8-10 

Monday,  8-10  - 
Colonial  Geography.* 


Literature  (Dryden) 

Composition 

Class  for  Foreigners 


Lionel  Jacob,  B.A. 

S.  Standring,  Junr.  Coll. 
Fell,  and  W.  Wilson,  C.S. 


Sec.  1. — Principia  Latina. — Part  1,  and  Easy  W.  A.  Peck,  B.A. 
Translation. 

Sec.  2. — Principia  Latina        -  -  -  G.  J.  Talbot,  M.A. 

Sec.  3. — Beginners      -  -  -  -  A.  H.  Hawkins,  B.A. 


Advanced 
Beginners 

See  special  bills  - 


A.  B.  Shaw,  B.A. 


-    Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  M.A 


Advanced  Algebra. — Logarithms  and  Trigo-    Geo.  Tansley,  Coll.  Fell 
nometry. 

Algebra  (elementary)    -  -  -  -    G.  Rowland  Alston,  M.A., 

LL.B. 

Euclid  W.  R.  Emslie,  C.S. 


See  special  bills  - 
Beginners.  — See  special  bills 


Vocal  Music. t 

Saturday,  7.30-8.30 

Co-operative  Life. 

(Special  Course  of  Lectures.) — See  special  bills  giving  details  and  names  of  lecturers 


C.  P.  Lucas,  B.A. 
Charles  Iseard,  F.T.S.C. 


(B.)  Science. 

The  Term  Fee  of  2s.  6d.  admits  to  any  one  class.    Two  classes  in  allied  subjects,  held  on  the  same  night  and  under 
the  same  teacher,  are  charged  as  one  class.    Each  additional  class  other  than  these  Is.  per  term. 


Physical  Science. 
Thursday,  8-9  » 
Thursday,  9-10  - 
Thursday,  9-10  - 
Friday,  7.45-8.45 
Friday,  9-10 
Wednesday,  8-9.30 

Biological  Science. 

Thursday,  8.30-9.30 
Tuesday,  8.30-9.30 


-  ^Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

-  {Building  Construction  - 

-  {Machine  Construction  - 

-  |  Geology  - 

-  {Physiography  -  - 

-  {Chemistry  ... 


-  {Physiology 

-  {Botany  - 


F,  G.  Castle, 


-  A.  E.  Shurlock,  C.S 

E.  B.  Cumberland,  B.A., 
B.Sc. 

-  C.  M.  Powell. 

-  A.  Grugeon,  C.S. 


Shorthand. 

Friday,  7.30-8.30 
Tuesday,  8.30-9.30 
Friday,  8.30-9.30 

Friday,  7.30-8.30 
Tuesday,  7.30-8.30 

Bookkeeping. 

Monday,  8-10  - 


(C.)  Special  Subjects. 

Beginners  - 
Intermediate    -  - 
Advanced  - 

Practice  Classes. — No  extra  fees. 

Intermediate  ... 
Advanced  ... 


(D.)  Modern  Language  and  Art. 


W.  E.  Slack. 
T.  S.  Miller. 
Leonard  Pocock,  C.S. 


Leonard  Pocock,  C.S. 
T.  S.  Miller. 


S.  Wilkins. 


The  Term  Fee  of  2s.  6d.  does  not  admit  to  any  class  in  this  section.    The  Fee  is  2s.  6d,  to  each  class  in  addition  to 

Term  Fee.    Practice  and  Preparatory  Classes  free. 


French. 


Wednesday,  7.30-9 

Tuesday,  7-8.30  and  8.30-10 
Friday,  7-8.30  and  8.30-10 
Monday.  7-8.30  and  8.30-10 


Conversational  practice  in  all  the  sections 

Literature,    Conversation,   Idioms,  English 

into  French  (advanced). 
Reading  and  Advanced  Grammar 
Reading  and  Easy  Translation 
Beginners  ..... 


L.  Petre,  College  de  Com- 
piegne. 


*  Students  are  requested  to  give  their  names  early  for  this  class,  as  it  will  only  be  started  if  a  sufficient  number  join, 
t  Ladies  admitted  to  this  class.  J  In  connexion  with  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington. 
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Monday,  8.30-10 
Friday,  8.30-10  - 
Tuesday,  8.30-10 

German. 

Tuesday,  7.30-8.30 

Tuesday,  8.30-10 


Thursday,  8-9 
Thursday,  9-10 


Practice  Classes. — No  extra  fees. 

Advanced  ... 

Grammar 

Beginners  - 

Advanced  - 

Elementary  ... 

Practice  Classes. — No  extra  fees. 

Advanced  Reading  (Heine) 
Beginners  - 


R.  Reed. 
J.  Dale,  C.S. 
W.  L.  Williams. 

T.  H.  Dittel,  Royal  Indian 
Engineering  College. 

T.  H.  Dittel,  Royal  Indian 
Engineering  College. 


H.  R.  Levinsohn,  B.A. 


John  J.  Offord. 


Art}:  "   "  .... 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  8-10.  Elementary  and  Advanced.  Drawing  and  Painting  from  the  Antique, 
Life,  Perspective,  Casts,  and  Natural  Objects,  Geometrical,  Model,  Freehand. 

Bible  Class. 

Sundays,  3-4    -         -         -   -         -         -         -         -  -         ■    S.  Stanton.  Free. 

Free  Popular  Lectures  on  Saturday  Evenings  at  8.30. 

These  lectures  are  free,  not  only  to  students  of  the  college,  but  to  the  public  generally.    Tickets  to  be  obtained 

of  the  Secretary. 

Oct.  7.—  -j 

"  21  ~  [-Lectures  for  these  evenings  not  yet  fixed. 
"  28.— J 

]Sf0V.  3.— A.  H.  Gilkes,  M.A.  (Head-master  of  Dulwich).— 
„  10.— Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth,  M.A.— 

17.— Thomas  Raleigh,  M.A.  (Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford).—"  Gambetta." 
24.— Ven,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.— "  The  Bible." 
Dec    I. — J.  Napier  Higgins,  Q.C. — 
„     8.— St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S. 


PLAN  OF  STUDY. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  plan  of  college 
studies  adopted  by  the  council.  It  has  been  prepared 
with  the  view  of  guiding  the  student  in  his  course  of 
study,  by  showing  the  purpose  of  each  of  the  divisions 
of  the'  college  ;  what  kind  of  preliminary  knowledge  is 
required ;  the  examination  held  in  each ;  and  the  college 
honours  to  be  obtained. 

I. — The  Preparatory  Division. — For  teaching  the 
subjects  required  for  entrance  into  the  other  divisions, 
viz.,  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  four  rules  of 
arithmetic.  Only  those  who  need  preparation  for 
another  division  are  required  to  enter  this.  Students 
can  enter  at  any  time.  The  time  to  be  spent  in  this 
division  before  passing  to  the  others  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  student.  The 
whole  of  the  students  in  the  division  will  be  examined 
during  the  last  week  of  term,  and  all  who  pass  will  be 
eligible  for  entrance  into  the  lower  division.  Attached 
to  this  examination  there  are  two  scholarships,  the 
holders  of  which  are  entitled  to  attend  any  two  of  the 
classes  of  the  lower  division  for  one  year  free  of  all 

Preparatory  it— The  Lower  Division.— -For  teaching  English 
scholarships  grammar,  the  outlines  of  English  history  and  geography, 
and  arithmetic.  Students  entering  the  lower  division 
who  propose,  when  later  on  they  join  the  higher 
division,  to  take  up  studies  in  sections  (a  and  d)  lan- 
guage, literature,  &c,  should,  in  the  lower  division, 
attend  specially  to  grammar,  or  to  the  outlines  of 
history,  &c,  and  those  who  intend  to  join  the  Science 
Section  (b)  should  pay  especial  attention  to  arithmetic. 
Students  are  earnestlv  advised  not  to  attend  any  of  the 
higher  classes  until  they  have  mastered  the  elementary 
subjects,  and  never  to  take  up  more  classes  than  will 
leave  them  leisure  to  study  each  subject  out  of  class. 

There  are  beginning  classes  in  the  subjects  of  this 
division  at  the  following  times  :— 
Arithmetic— October  and  January.    The  full  course 

takes  four  terms. 
Outlines  of  English  History  and  Geography.— October. 

The  full  course  takes  four  terms. 
English  Grammar. — October  and  January.    The  full 

course  takes  four  terms. 
The  courses  are  as  follows  : — 

Arithmetic. — The  whole  of  the  subject  as  treated  in 
the  text-book,  "  Barnard  Smith's  Arithmetic  for 
Schools." 

English  Grammar. — Etymology  and  Syntax.  Text- 
book "  Mason's  English  Grammar." 


English  History  and  Geograpy. — General  outlines 
of  English  History.  A  special  period  of  English 
History.  Geography  incidental  to  the  history. 
Text-book,  "  Macmillan's  Historical  Course  for 
"  Schools:  History  of  England:  Edith  Thomp- 
son." The  text-books  can  be  obtained  at  the 
College  at  wholesale  prices. 

Students  entering  the  English  Grammar  Class  or  the 
History  and  Geography  Class  must  have  a  competent 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  and  those  entering 
the  Arithmetic  Class  must  be  efficient  in  the  first  fcur 
rules.  Should  their  knowledge  of  these  subjects  not  be 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  teaching  of  the 
class,  they  will  be  transferred  to  the  Preparatory 
Division. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  full  course,  Certific 
and  those  who  reach  the  prescribed  standard  will  be  examim 
granted  college  certificates.    The  certificates  of  those 
students  who  show  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  will  be 
marked  "  Excellent." 

Those  who  obtain  certificates  in  two  out  of  the  three  senior 
subjects  (one  of  the  two  being  arithmetic)  will  be  held  studeni 
to  have  obtained  the  college  degree  of  senior  student, 
Students  need  not  take  their  two  certificates  in  one  year. 

Those  who  do  not  desire  to  remain  in  this  division 
till  they  have  attained  the  certificate  standard  in  all  or 
any  of  its  three  subjects  may,  by  passing  a  more  ele- 
mentary examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  this  division, 
also  obtain  a  senior  studenship.  This  examination  is 
called  the  senior  student  examination.  It  embraces 
the  following  : — Arithmetic,  up  to  and  including  vulgar 
fractions,  English  Grammar  (etymology  and  simple 
analysis  only,  general  outlines  of  English  History  and 
Geography. 

The  most  successful  of  those  who  obtain  senior  Senior 
studentships  will  also  obtain  scholarships,  and  will  be  studen 
entitled  to  attend  any  two  classes  in  the  higher  sclolai 
division  for  two  years  free  of  all  fees. 

III. — The  Higher  Division.— For  teaching  language, 
literature,  history,  law,  science  and  art,  &c.  Students 
entering  for  any  class  in  this  division  should  have  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  such  preliminary  subjects  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the 
teaching.  If  they  have  not  such  knowledge,  they  will 
be  advised  by  the  teacher  to  obtain  it  by  joining  the 
lower  division. 

Courses. — For  full  particulars  as  to  course  of  study, 
text-books,  &c,  see  the  general  prospectus,  which  can 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  secretary. 
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Beginning  classes  in  all  subjects  are  formed  in 
October,  and,  as  far  as  possible  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  course,  and 
are  conducted  by  the  college,  except  those  for  the 
South  Kensington  Classes,  which  are  conducted  by  the 
department.  Successful  students  will  be  granted  certi- 
ficates ("  Third  Grade  Prize  "  in  Art  will  count  as 
certificate).  Certificates  are  marked  "  excellent  "  when 
a  high  degree  of  proficiency  is  shown. 

Students  in  this  division  who  have  been  members  of 
the  college  for  two  years  may  become  associates  by 
(1)  passing  the  senior  student  examination,  and  obtain- 
ing two  certificates  in  the  higher  division,  or  (2)  by 
obtaining  three  certificates  in  the  higher  division. 
Only  one  certificate  in  each  of  the  following  groups  of 
subjects  can  be  counted  : — 

1.  Art. 

2.  Science. 

3.  Mathematics. 

4.  English  (Literature,  Language,  or  Composition). 

Art  certificates  (South  Kensington)  must  be  full  second 
grade  ;  Science  certificates  (S.K.)  must  be  second  class, 
advanced  stage  ;  Mathematics  (S.K.)  first  class,  first 
stage. 

Students  who  become  associates  will  obtain  the  Asso- 
ciate Scholarship  if  their  certificates  in  this  division  are 
all  marked  "  excellent."  South  Kensington  certificates 
in  mathematics  must  be  "  first  class,  second  stage  ;  in 
science,  "first  class,  advanced  stage;  art  certificates 
must  include  at  least  one  "  excellent  partial  certificate." 
The  associate  scholar  is  entitled  to  attend  any  of  the 
classes  he  pleases  for  three  years  free  of  all  fees, 
lowship.  Any  associate  who  has  taught  in  the  college  for  eight 
consecutive  terms,  either  before  or  after  he  has  become 
an  associate,  will  be  a  fellow  of  the  college,  and  will 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  college,  including 
the  classes,  free  for  life. 

N.B. — Certificates  in  shorthand  and  bookkeeping  do 
not  count  for  associateship. 

Table  showing  the  Times  at  which  the  Examinations 
in  the  different  Divisions  are  held. 

Preparatory  Division. — At  the  end  of  each  term. 
Lower  Division. — Arithmetic  (Certificate  Examination). 

— End  of    July,    December,  and 

March. 

English  Grammar  (Certificate  Exami- 
nation).— End  of  July  and  December. 

Outlines  of  English  History  (Certifi- 
cate Examination). — End  of  July  and 
December. 

Senior  Student  Examination. — End 
of  July.  It  is  a  more  elementary 
examination  than  that  for  certifi- 
cates, and  embraces  the  elements  of 
the  above  three  subjects. 


Higher  Division. — Language,  Literature,  &c,  in  June. 

Science  and  Art  (South  Kensington) 
in  May. 

Algebra  and  Euclid  (College  Exami- 
nation.— End  July ;  but  students 
attending  these  classes  can  also  go 
up  for  Science  and  Art  Examination 
in  May. 

Museum. — The  Curator,  A.  Grugeon,  C.S.,  will  attend 
in  the  Museum  on  Saturday  evenings  during  the  term, 
and  will  be  glad  to  meet  there  any  of  the  students 
interested  in  natural  science. 

Students  must  be  above  17  years  of  age.  They  can 
enter  at  the  half-term  by  permission  of  the  teacher. 

The  Library  is  open  to  members  every  week-day, 
except  Saturday,  from  7  to  10.30  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday 
from  7  to  9  p.m.  Books  can  be  borrowed,  subject  to 
the  library  regulations. 

The  Common  Room  (on  the  ground  floor)  is  open 
every  evening  from  5.30  to  11.30.  Tea,  coffee,  and 
other  refreshments  may  be  obtained  at  moderate 
charges.  All  the  leading  periodicals  and  magazines 
are  provided  in  the  common  room  for  the  use  of  the 
students. 

The  Library  and  the  common  room  are  open  during 
the  vacations,  and  all  who  are  on  the  list  of  members 
for  the  preceding  term  are  entitled  to  use  them. 

The  Maurice  Rowing  Club  is  composed  of  members 
of  the  college.  Subscription  5s.  per  annum,  inclusive 
of  the  use  of  the  club  dressing  room  at  Biffen's  boat- 
house,  Hammersmith. 

The  Maurice  Football  Club  is  composed  of  college 
students.  Rules,  Rugby  Union.  Ground  for  season 
1888-9,  Wimbledon.  Subscription  5s.  Particulars  to 
be  had  of  the  Hon.  Sec. 

The  Choir  (in  connexion  with  the  college)  meets  for 
practice  in  the  Ormond  Mission  Hall  (opposite  the 
college)  on  Tuesdays  at  8.30  p.m.  The  new  quarter 
begins  October  2nd ;  fee,  per  quarter  2s.  An  inter- 
mediate Tonic  Sol-fa  Class  is  also  held  on  Tuesday,  at 
7.30  p.m. ;  fee  per  quarter,  2s.  6d.  Conductor  and 
teacher,  Charles  Iseard,  F.T.S.C. 

For  further  information,  apply  at  the  college,  between 
7  and  9  p.m. — H.  R.  Jennings,  secretary. 

*#*A  general  prospectus  can  be  obtained  at  the 
college,  containing  full  particulars  of  all  the  Courses  of 
Studies,  Text-books,  &c.  All  students  are  recommended 
to  get  one. 


Working  Men's  College  Extension. 

The  college  will  upon  application  also  arrange  for 
classes  to  be  held  at  various  local  centres.  Particulars 
as  to  the  formation  of  these  classes  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  secretary. 
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No.  3. 

From  Principal  of  the  City  of  London  College. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  University  for  London. 


The  following  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Council  for 
the  City  of  London  College  is  respectfully  submitted  in 
the  hope  that  tbe  college  may  be  affiliated  with  the 
ISTew  University  for  London,  or  at  least  that  the  certi- 
ficates granted  by  its  examining  body  may  count 
towards  degrees  granted  by  such  University. 

This  institution  has  been  in  existence  for  40  years, 
and  this  in  itself  is  a  testimony  to  the  permanent  and 
successful  work  carried  on  by  its  teaching  staff. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  students  to 
nearly  2,000  at  present  on  its  roll  proves  that  the 
young  men  who  are  desirous  of  perfecting  their  educa- 
tion are  sensible  of  the  advantages  offered  by  its  cur- 
riculum. The  language,  mathematical,  and  science 
classes,  the  matriculation  and  other  elapses  of  this 
college  practically  associate  it  with  University  teaching, 
and  the  Council  are  persuaded  that  this  will  meet  with 
due  recognition  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  curriculum  of  the  college  is  controlled  by  a  staff 
of  40  teachers,  and  the  subjects  taught  are  set  out  in 
the  prospectus  annexed  hereto. 

The  session  extends  from  October  to  June,  and  is 
divided  into  three  terms. 


The  number  of  students  attending  the  college  during 
the  past  session  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Michaelmas  Term,  1887. — 2,032  students  subscribing 

for  2,957  class  vouchers. 
Lent  Term,  1888.-1,827  students  subscribing  for 

2,328  class  vouchers. 
Easter  Term,  1888. — 1,553  students  subscribing  for 

1,925  class  vouchers. 
Examinations  are  held  by  the  Council  annually  in 
June,  and  in  addition  to  11  studentships  awarded  by 
the  "Mitchell  City  of  London  Charity"  Trustees, 
several  studentships  and  prizes  awarded  by  the 
Saddlers'  Guild,  the  College  Council,  and  others,  the 
following  certificates  were  obtained,  viz.,  101  first  class, 
96  second  class,  and  79  third  class. 

At  the  annual  examinations  held  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  the  following  certificates  were  obtained,  viz., 
10  first  class,  17  second  class,  and  37  third  class. 

The  College  students  also  gained  the  following  from 
the  Science  and  Art  Department : 

One  Whitworth  Scholarship  of  100Z. ;  two  first  class 
certificates  in  honours  ;  nine  second  class  honours  ; 
36  first  class  and  76  second  ciass  in  the  advanced 
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Appendix.  stage;  96  first  class  and  113  second  class  in  the 

  elementary  stage,  and  also  22  second  grade  prizes 

from  the  Art  Department,  South  Kensington. 
Several  certificates  have  also  been  obtained  from  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Technical  Institute. 

Out  of  10  students  who  presented  themselves  from 
the  College  at  the  Matriculation  Examination  held  in 
June  last  by  the  London  University,  nine  passed. 

The  College  building  is  erected  on  ground  leased  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  a  term  of  80  years. 
The  cost  of  the  building,  fittings,  and  furniture  was 
upwards  of  16.000Z. 
On  behalf  of  the  Council, 

Bichd.  Whittington,  M.A.,  Principal. 
D.  Savage,  Secretary. 
City  of  London  College, 

White  Street,  Moorfields,  E.C., 
September  1888. 


Copy  of  Prospectus  sent  with  the  above 
Letter. 

City  of  London  College,  White  Street,  Moorfields, 
E.C.,  near  Moorgate  Street  Station;  late  Sussex 
Hall,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Forty-first  Session,  1888-9. 

Michaelmas  Term  commences  Monday,  1st  October,  and 
ends  Saturday,  22nd  December  1888. 

Patron : 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Vice-Patrons : 

Tlic  Most  Eev.  The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. . 

The  Eight  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Feversham. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ebury. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Mount  Temple. 

The  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,M.P.,  P.E.S.,  &c. 

The  Eight  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Derby. 

The  Eight  Hon  Lord  Halsbury. 

The  Eight  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  K.G. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Earl  Portescue. 

The  Eight  Eev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Brabourne. 

The  Eight  Eev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

The  Eight  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P. 

President : 

The  Most  Eeverend  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Principal  .- 
The  Eev.  Prebendary  Whittington,  M.A. 
Secretary  and  Registrar  : 
Mr.  D.  Savage. 

Librarian  and  Collector : 
Mr.  H.  W.  Hansen. 

The  institution,  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Evening 
Classes  at  Crosby  Hall,  was  founded  in  1838.  In  1860 
these  classes  were  transferred  to  Sussex  Hall,  Leaden- 
hall Street,  and  constituted  the  City  of  London  College. 
The  new  building  in  White  Street,  Moorfields,  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  15,000Z.,  and  affords  appropriate 
accommodation  for  4,000  students. 

Evening  classes  are  held  in  the  various  branches  in 
Science,  Literature  and  Art,  and  a  time  table  of  the 
various  classes,  and  list  of  class  fees  is  given  on  the 
following  pages. 

A  large  and  commodious  laboratory  upon  the  most 
improved  principles  has  been  provided  at  a  great 
expense,  which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  chemical 
students  of  every  kind.    It  affords  accommodation  for 


upwards  of  90  students,  each  student  being  provided 
with  a  set  of  apparatus,  reagents,  and  a  separate  cup- 
board and  drawer. 

The  art  and  cast  rooms  are  well  lighted  and  ample 
provision  has  been  made  therein  to  meet  the  various 
wants  of  students  in  every  branch  of  Technical  and 
Pine  Art.  A  small  Technical  Museum  and  Library  are 
in  course  of  formation. 

The  library  contains  3,500  volumes,  including  many 
very  valuable  and  recent  works  of  reference,  upwards 
of  1,000  volumes  having  lately  been  added. 

The  spacious  reading  room,  containing  all  the 
principal  daily  and  weekly  periodicals,  and  the  leading 
magazines,  reviews,  &c,  is  open  daily  from  10  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays  during  the  vacation,  when 
it  is  closed  at  8  p.m. 

The  coffee  room  is  open  every  evening  except  Satur- 
day Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  from  5 
to  9  p.m. ;  Thursday,  5  to  8  p.m.  Chess  and  draughts 
provided.  The  coffee  room  is  permitted  to  be  used  as 
a  smoking  room  from  9  p.m.  until  the  closing  of  the 
college. 

Lectures  and  entertainments  are  given  in  the  hall  of 
the  college  every  Thursday  evening,  duriDg  term,  at 
8  p.m. ;  to  which  members,  students,  and  subscribers 
are  admitted  free. 

College  examinations  are  conducted  annually  at 
Midsummer  by  eminent  examiners  upon  whose  reports 
certificates  are  granted,  and  the  following  valuable 
prizes  and  studentships  awarded  : — Twelve  Mitchell 
Studentships  of  the  value  of  10Z.  each  giving  free 
admission  to  the  College  classes  and  lectures.  The 
Saddlers'  Guild  Studentships  and  Prizes,  comprising 
the  Saddlers'  Company's  Victoria  Jubilee  Prize  of 
10L  10s.  in  Civil  Engineering,  Four  Studentships  of  the 
annual  value  of  51.  5s.  each  tenable  for  two  years  and 
ten  prizes  of  51.  5s.  each.  The  Lubbock  Scholarship  of 
10Z.  The  Bawling  Prize  of  hi.  5s.  The  Cotton  Prize  of 
51.  The  Thompson  Prize  of  51.  The  Commercial  Essay 
Prize  of  51.  The  Principal's  Prize  of  3Z.  3s.  The 
Phenean  Prize  of  31.  The  Medhurst  Prize  of  3Z.  The 
Cobden  Club  Prize  of  21.  2s.  The  Adams  Prizes,  one  of 
21.  2s.  and  eight  of  1Z.  Is.  each.  The  English  Essay 
Prize  of  21.  The  Cutler  Prize  of  11.  Is.  The  Italian 
and  Maxwell  Medals,  and  numerous  other  class  prizes 
of  the  value  of  11.  Is.  each  are  offered  by  the  Council  of 
the  College.  Annual  examinations  are  also  held  in 
connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  when 
are  awarded  Eoyal  Exhibitions  and  National  Scholar- 
ships, also  twenty-five  Whitworth  Scholarships,  ranging 
from  100L  to  200Z.  each,  and  tenable  for  three  years, 
and  numerous  Medals  and  Queen's  Prizes.  Other 
examinations  are  held  in  connexion  with  the  Society 
of  Arts,  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Technical 
Institute,  and  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  when  prizes 
and  certificates  are  also  awarded.  For  particulars  see — 

The  College  Calendar  for  1887-8,  containing  the 
scheme  of  class-work  for  the  session,  list  of  text-books, 
examination  papers,  and  full  information  as  to  exami- 
nations and  prizes,  lists  of  members  and  students,  &c. 
Price  6d.,  by  post  9d. 

Subscriptions  to  non-students  for  reading  and  coffee 
rooms,  Thursday  evening  lectures,  and  entertainments, 
10s.  6(7.  per  annum. 

Subscription  as  above  with  library  in  addition, 
4s.  6d.  per  term,  or  14s.  per  annum. 

Attendance  is  given  in  the  library  for  the  receipt  of 
subscriptions  and  exhange  of  books,  &c,  during  the 
following  office  hours  : — Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  10  a.m.  till  9  p.m.,  Thursday  till  7  p.m.,  and 
Saturday  till  6  p.m. 

The  College  is  situate  within  two  minutes'  walk  of 
Moorgate  Street  Station,  and  within  five  of  the  Broad 
Street  and  Liverpool  Street  Stations,  and  of  the  Bank. 

N.B. — Ladies  arc  admitted  (while  there  is  room)  to 
such  classes  (sec  below)  as  arc  marked  XX- 
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The  under-mentioned  Fees  include  admission  to  the  Reading  and  Coffee  Rooms,  and  to  the  Lectures  and 

En  tertainments . 


Evening. 


Time. 


Classes. 


Professors. 


Fees. 


Per 
Term. 


Per  Session 
of  3  Terms. 


Monday 


Tuesday    -  - 


G  to  7 

7  to  8 
9  to  10 

8  - 

6  to  7 

7  to  8 

8  to  9 

6.30  to  7.30 

7.30  to  8.30 
8.30  to  9.30 

7  to  8 

6  to  7 

8  to  9 

7  to  10 


6.30  to  8.30 

6  to  7 

7  to  S 

8  to  9 

9  to  10 

8  to  9 

9  to  10 

7  to  8 

3  to'  10 

8  to  9 

7  to  8 

8.30  to  9.30 

8  to  10 
8  to  9 

6  to  7 

7  to  8 
5  - 


French,  Junior  Elementary  - 

„      Beginners    -  -  -  - 

„       Colloquial  - 
Political  Economy  - 
Building  Construction,  Beginners  - 
„  „  Elementary  - 

„  ,,  Advanced    -  r. 

Violin,  Beginners  (no  previous  knowledge' 
necessary). 
„  Elementary 
„      Advanced  -  '      •  - 

Mathematics,  Stage  I.         -  -  -] 

Arithmetic,  Junior  Advanced 

„        Elementary      -  -  -J 

Civil  Service,  Higher  Division  Clerkships, 
&c.  (Languages). 
Lower  Grade  Clerkships 

Clerkships,  India 


.bower  bra 
<  2nd  Class 
I  Office. 


Shorthand,  (Pitman's  System)  Eeporting 
„  Beginners 

Writing  - 


:} 


Mons.  A.  E.  Ragon 


Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  LL.B. 
Mr.  H.  Adams,  M.I.C.E. 
and  Mr.  S.  F.  Howlett. 

Mr.  W.  Thornton 


Mr.  W.  Brown,  B.Sc. 


Mr.  J.  A.  J.  de  Villiers, 

H.M.,  C.S. 
Mr.  R.    D.  Etheridge, 

A.K.C.,   and  Mr,  " 

Ellercamp. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Parrv 


;ridge,  "I 
r.  H.  ^ 


6.30 
10.30 
3  - 

8  to  10 

7  to  8 

6  to  7 

7  to  8 

8  to  9 

9  to  10 

6  to  7 

7  to  8 

8  to  9 

5  to  6 

7  to  8 

8  to  9 

6  to  7 

6  to  7 

7  to  8 

8  to  9 
7  to  8 

7  to  9.45  - 
6  to  9 
6  to  9 

6  to  6.30  - 
6.30  to  7.30 
7.30  to  8.30 
8.30  to  9  - 

6  to  9 

7  to  9 

6  to  7 

7  to  8 


Spanish,  Elementary  - 

„      Advanced  -  -  - 

Harmony    and   Elementary  Composition,' 
Stage  I. 

Harmony    and    Elementary  Composition, 

Stage  II. 
Counterpoint,  Stage  I.  - 
Chemistry  Inorganic  (Illustrated  Lectures)' 

Elementary. 
Chemistry  Inorganic  (Illustrated  Lectures) 

.Advanced. 

Chemistry  Inorganic,  Laboratory  Practice, 

Elementary. 
Russian       -  -  -  -  - 

Arabic        -  -  - 

Hebrew       -  -  -  -  - 

Pianoforte    -  -  -  -  - 


Voice  Production  and  Solo  Singing  - 
Elocution  (Morning  Ciass)  -  - 

Harmony     -  -  -  -  - 

Organ  - 

Chemistry  Inorganic,  Laboratory  Practice, 
Advanced. 

Sound,  Light,and Heat  (Illustrated Lectures) 

Advanced  and  Elementary 
French,  Mercantile  Correspondence 
„     Junior  Advanced  - 
„     Beginners  - 
„     Senior  Elementary  - 
Latin,  Advanced  Grammar  - 
„     Advanced  Reading  - 
„     Beginners  - 
Arithmetic  - 
Mathematics,  Stage  II. 
Arithmetic,  Intermediate 
„  Commercial 
Shorthand,  Advanced  Reporting 
„  Advanced 
„  Elementary 
Agriculture  ----- 
Parliamentary  Debating  Society 
Art,  Wood  Carving-  - 
„    Modelling  - 

„  Freehand  and  Geometry  (Practice)  1 
„  „  „     (Instruction)  J 

„  Perspective  and  Model  (  „  )  f-  f" 
„         „  „       (Practice)  J - 

„    Painting         -  -  -  -  | 

„    Drawing  from  cast  -J 

German,  Commercial  Correspondence,  &c.  -  "I 
„      Senior  Advanced  A.        -         -  J 

City  of  London  College  Science  Society 


Mr.  A.  W.  Prior,  City  of 

London  School. 
Mr.  W.  Heron  Brown 

?>  ■» 
Mr.  Geo.  Oakey,  Mus.  Bac. 


Mr.  J.  Howard,  F.C.S.,  and 
Mr.I.Scarf,F.C.S.,F.I.C, 


H.  Wassilieff  Tchaykow- 

sky,  B.A. 
Rev.  W.  Mead  Jones,  D.D. 

Mr.  R.  0.  Morgan,  A.G.S.M 


Mr.  Alfrid  Pinnington 
Mr.  J.  Roskilly  - 
Mr.  R.O.Morgan,  A.G.S.M. 
Mr.  Geo.  Cooper,  F.G.O.  - 
Mr.  J.  Howard.  F.C.S.,and 
Mr.I.Scarf,F.C.S.,F.I.C, 
Mr.  I.  Scarf,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C. 

Moris.  A.  E.  Ragon 


Mr.  H.  Plumley,  B.A. 


Mr.  W.  Brown,  B.Sc. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Parry  - 


Mr.  B.  Dyer,  B.Sc,  F.C.S. 

Mr.  G.  Hawker,  F.S.Sc, 
M.C.P.,  Gold  Medal- 
list, &c. 


Dr.  A.  L.  Bernstein  - 1 
First  Tuesday  in  Month  - 


6/6ttt  16/6 
6/6U  16/6 
7/6JJ  19/6 
Free  to  all  Students. 


6/6f 
6/6 
6/6 
9/-t 

9/- 
9/" 

6/6»t 
4/6U 
4/6Jt 
t 


16/6 
16/6 
16/6 
24/- 

24/- 
24/- 
16/6 
10/6 
10/6 


£2  2/-f§  per  Course 
of  21  weeks. 


6/-Jt 
6Kt 
6/-§tt 
6/-§ 

9/-t: 

9/-tt 
7/6JJt 

7/6Jtt 

f/ettt 


15/- 
15/- 
15/- 
15/- 
24/- 
24/- 
19/6 

19/6 

19/6 


7/6  per  Course. f 
7/6  per  Coursc.f 
£1  1/-  per  Course. f 
9/-  24/- 


£\  1/- 

9/" 
£1  10/-JJ 


24/- 


£l  10/-JI 

10/6t§tt 
£1  l/-« 

£1  1/-  per  Course. f 
7/6  per  Course.flt 


7/6++ 

7/6tt 

6/6tt 

6/6« 

6/6Jtt 

6/6Jt 

4/6U 
6/6JJt 
4/6^ 
4/6« 

6/-«t 
6/-tt 
«/-tt 


19/6 
19/6 
16/6 
16/6 
16/6 
16/6 
16/6 
10/6 
16/6 
10/6 
10/6 
15/- 
15/- 
15/- 


7/6  per  Course. f 
§§ 

10/OlJt 


10/OjJ 
}4/6«f 

}4/6«t 

10/-W 
6/6tt 

vm 

7/6tt 


27/- 
27/- 

10/6 

10/6 
27/- 


2/6  per  Session. 


19/6 
19/6 
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Evening. 


Time. 


Classes. 


Professors. 


Wednesday 


2  to  3 

3  to  4 

4  to  5 

6  to  7 

7  to  8 

8  to  9 

9  to  10 
G  to  9 
7  to  9 

7  to  8.30  - 
7  to  8.15  - 

S.15  to  9.30 
7  to  8 

8.15  to  9.45 
6.15  to  7.15 
7.15  to  8.15 
8.15  - 

7  to  8 

8.15  to  9.30 

6  to  7 

7  to  8 

6  to  7 

7  to  8 

8  to  9 

9  to  10 

8  to  9.30  - 

6  to  7 

7  to  8 
8.15  to  9.15 
7  to  8.15  - 


Thursday  - 


6  to  7 

7  to  8 

8  to  9 

9  to  10 

6  to  7 

6  to  7 

7  to  8 

8  to  9 
8  to  9 

7  to  8 

8  lo  9 

6  to  7 

7  to  8 
7  to  8 

6  to  7 

7  to  8 
6  to  7 

6  to  7 

7  to  8 

6.30  to  9.30 


6.30  to  9.30 

7  to  8 

8  to  9 
6  to  9 

6  to  9 

7  to  8 


Violin,  Beginners    -  -  -  -  ] 

„     Elementary  - 

,,  Advanced  -j 
French,  Beginners  - 

„      Senior  Advanced  A. 
„     Senior  Advanced  C.  -  - 

„     Senior  Advanced  B. 
Art,  Painting 

Drawing  from  Cast  - 
Elementary  Design     -  -  -  J 

Technical   Drawing  and   Drawing  Office 

Practice,  Beginners  and  Elementary. 
Machine  Drawing  - 

Steam  -  -  -  - 

Applied  Mechanics  -  -  -  - 

Vocal  Music,  School  Teachers'  Certificate  - " 
„  Elementary  Class  (Sol-fa)  and 

„  College  Choir  (either  Nota- 

tion). 

Tonic    Sol-Fa,    Matriculation  Certificate 
Class. 

Vocal  Music,  Elementary  Staff  Notation 
Mercantile  Law  - 

Laws  relating  to  Lands  and  Buildings  and 
Agricultural  Holdings. 
English  Literature  -  -  -  - 

English  Grammar,  Advanced 
English  Composition  and  Essay  Writing 
Geography 
Elocution  - 

Mineralogy  -  -  -  -  - 

Botany,  Elementary  - 
Geology,  Elementary  and  Advanced 
Magnetism  and  Electricity  {Illustrated  Lec- 
tures), Advanced  and  Elementary. 


Mr.  G.  A.  Parker 


Mons.  A.  E.  Eagon 


Mr.  G.  Hawker,  F.S.Sc, 
M.C.P.,  Gold  Medal- 
list, &c. 

Mr.  H.  Adams,  F.S.I. 
M.I.C.E.,  &c,  and 

Mr.  R.  J.  Hatton 

Mr.  Henry  Angel 

Mr."  W.  G.  "McNaught, 
A.RA.M. 


Mr.  W.  H,  Bonner 


Mr.  John  Goode,  LL.B. 


Rev.  W.  A.  Hales,  M.A. 


Mr.  J.  Roskilly 

Prof.    Boulger,  F.L.S., 
F.G.S. 

Mr.    I.    Scarf,  F.C.S., 
F.I.C. 


Per  Per  Session 
Term.       of  3  Terms. 


Mathematics,  Stage  III. 

Organ  - 
Physiography  - 

Theory  and  Music  and  Elements  of  Har 

mony. 
J  Harmony,  Stage  III. 
j_  Counterpoint,  Stage  II.  - 
Sanskrit  - 
Hindustani,  Colloquial 
Portuguese,  Elementary 

„  Advanced 
Greek,  Beginners  - 
Italian,  Elementary  - 
„      Advanced  - 
Dutch,  Beginners  - 

„  Advanced 
Divinity  - 
Shorthand,  Beginners 

„        Senior  Advanced  Reporting 
Land    Surveying  (General)  (Michaelmas"] 
and  Easter  Terms ). 
„  „         (Surv.     Inst.)X  (Lent 

Term  only) j. 
Civil  Engineering  and  Building  Construc- 
tion Honours. 

{Lower  Grade  Clerkships  - 
2nd  Class  Clerkships,  India 
Office. 

„  Excise     -         -  - 

f  Boy  Clerkships 
\  Men  Copyists  and  Customs 
Common  Law  ... 
Equity  - 

Art  Wood  Carving  or  Modelling 
Painting  and  Drawing  from  the  Cast 

„  Sketching     Club  (Drawing 

from  the  Life). 


:} 


:} 


Friday 


7.30 
10.30 
7  to  10 

6.30  to  9.30 
7  to  8.15  - 
8.30  to  10  - 

7  to  8  - 

8  to  9 
3  to  10 
fi  to  7 

7  to  8  I  - 

8  to  9  - 

9  to  10 


Astronomy — Special  Lectures 

Elocution  (Morning  Class)  - 

Chemistry,  Inorganic,  Honours  Laboratory 
Practice  with  extra  practice  on  Tuesday. 

London  University  Matriculation  Classf 

Theoretical  Mechanics  - 

Geometry,  Practical,  Plane,  and  Solid,  Ele- 
mentary and  Advanced. 

Book-keeping,  Beginners  - 
,,  Elementary  - 

„  Advanced  - 

English  History  - 

English  Grammar,  Elementary 

Dictatiou  and  Correspondence 

Anglo-Saxon  -  -  - 


io/-tt 

10/- 
10/- 

6/6«t 
7/6JJ 
7/6JJ 
7/611 

*o/-tt 

6/6JJ 
6/6 
6/6 


27/- 
27/- 
27/- 
16/6 
19/6 
19/6 
19/6 
27/- 
16/6 
16/6 
16/6 

16/6 


7/6  per  Course. f 
7/ti  per  Course.f 
10/6 
tt**t 


8/-ttt 

itt** 

7/Of 

£1  1/-     £1  11/6  per 
Course  of  2  Terms, 

6/-:t  i5/- 

ei-n  15/- 
6/-#  15/- 

6/-tt  15/- 
6/6JI  16/6 
7/6jj  per  Course.f 
7/6JJ  per  Course.f 
per  Course.f 
7/6JJ  per  Course.f 
7/6 %X  per  Course. 


Mr.   E.    Lewis  Thomas, 

M.A.,  LL.M. 
Mr.  Geo.  Cooper,  F.G.O.  - 
Mr.  J.  Logan  Lobley,F.G.S. 
Mr.  Geo.  Oakey,  Mus.  Bac. 


Mr.  D.  N.  Das,  B.A. 
Mr.      C.  Mascarenhas, 
L.  &  J.A.,  E.C.B. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Plumley 
Sigr.L.Eicci,B.A.,F.S.A. 

Mr.    B.  Bicker-Caarten,J 
F.R.G.S.,  &c.  -  -1 
The  Rev.  The  Principal  - 
Mr.  W.  J.  Parry  - 


Mr.   H.   Adams,  F.S.L, 
M.l.C.E.,M.I.M.E.,&c* 


Mr.    R.    D.  Etheridge, 
A.K.C.,  and  Mr.  H.- 
Ellercamp. 

Mr.  E.   Lewis  Thomas, 
M.A.,  LL.M. 

Mr.  G.  Hawker,  F.S.Sc,  f 
Medal- -j 


9/- 


24/- 


£2tJf 
7/6IJ  per  Course.f 
5/-XX  12/- 


M.C  P., 
list,  &c. 


Gold 


7/6JJ  or  10/6 
7/6JJ  together 
£1  ll- 
9/- 
9- 
»/- 
6/6JJ 

9/-ttt 
9/-tt 
9/-t 
9/- 


19/6 
19/6 

24/ 
24/ 
24/ 
16/- 
24/- 
24/- 
24/- 
24/- 

Members,Students,free. 
6/-ttt  15/- 
«/-«§§§  15/- 
£1  1/-  per  Course. 

£3  3/-  per  Course. 

£1  1/-  per  Session. 


£2  2/-  per  Course  of 

21  weeks.f  § 
£1  8/-  per  Course. 
£1  3/-  per  Course.f 


10/6f 
10/6f 
10/- 
* 

5/" 


27/- 
12/- 


E.  J.  C.  Morton,  M.A. 
Mr.  J.  Roskilly  - 
Mr.  J.Howard,  F.C.S..  and 
Mr.I.Scarf,F.C.S., F.I.C. 
Mr.  H.  Plumley,  B.A. 
Mr.  Henry  Angel 


Mr.  J.  T.  Medhurst,  A.K.C. 


Rev.  W.  A.  Hales,  M.A.  - 


Itt 

£1  lo/T 

£1  5/-tJ 
7/6  per  Course.f 
7/6  per  Course.f 


6/-t  , 
6/-f 

6/-t  I 


15/- 
15/- 
15/- 
15- 
15/- 
15/- 
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Evening. 


Time. 


5.30  to  G.30 
6.39  to  7.30 

6.30  to  7.30 

7.30  to  8.30 
8  .'JO  to  9.30 

6  to  7 

7  to  8 

8  to  9 

7  to  8 

8  to  9 
7  to  8 

8.15  to  9.15 
7  to  8 


Saturday  --^ 


2.30  to  4.30 
4  to  8 


Classes. 


Professors. 


Appendix. 


Fees. 


Per 
Term. 


Per  Session 
of  3  years. 


Building  Construction  {Illustrated  Lectures)^ 
Quantity  Surveying  (Fletcher)  (Michaelmas  j 

Term).f 

„  „        (Leaning)  (Lent  Term  ! 

only)  .J  ( 

Machine  Construction  (Illustrated  Lectures)  I 

Mechanical  Engineering  (Illustrated  Lec-  | 
tures).  J 

German,  Junior  Advanced  -  -  - 1 

„        Senior  Advanced  B.         -  -  > 

„        Beginners  -  -  -  -J 

Writing      -  -  -  -  -\ 

Animal  Physiology  (Illustrated  Lectures)  - 
Botany  (Advanced)  and  Vegetable  Mor 

phology). 
Forestry  (Lent  Term) 
Organ  - 


:} 


Land  Surveying  (Field  Work) 
Gymnastic  and  Athletic  Class, 


Mr.  H.  Adams,  F.S.I, 
M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.  j 

I 
i 

{ 

Dr.  A.  L.  Bernstein 

» 

Mr.  A.  W?  Prior,  City  J 
London  School.  [ 
Mr.  J.  M.  Bull,  B.A. 

Prof.  Boulger,  F.L.S.,  F.G. 
Mr.  Geo.  Cooper,  F.G.O. 


Mr.  H.  Adams,  M.I.C.E.  - 
Mr.  W.  McWhirter 


10/6  per  Course. 
£1  1/-  per  Course. 

£1  1/-  per  Course.f 

10/6  per  Course. 
£1  1/-  per  Session. 


6/6«t 

rim 
e/ejj 

6/-§tt 
6/-§ 


16/6 
19/6 
16/6 
15/- 
15/- 


7/6  per  Course.JJf 

7/6  per  Course.JJf 

10/6  per  Course.JJt 
£2 


£1  1/-  per  Course.f 
14/-  per  Course.f 


Classes  will  be  formed  in  subjects  other  than  those  named  as  soon  as  sufficient  names  are  received.  No  Class  can  be  claimed  unless  12  Students 

J°The  Course  of  the  Botany,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Sound,  &c,  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  Practical  Geometry,  Physiology,  Physiography  Biology, 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics,  Steam,  and  Agriculture  Classes  extends  to  the  South  Kensington  Examinations  in  May.  Memory,  Mr.  W. 
Stokes  by  special  arrangement. 

*  Students  joining  the  Advanced  Art  Classes  for  two  nights,  can  attend  the  third  night  without  extra  fee. 

t  See  Special  Prospectus  of  Class.  §  This  Pee  entitles  the  Student  to  two  lessons  per  week. 

t  Special  courses  for  Surveyors'  Institution  Examination  in  Lent  Term. 

Students  joining  an  extra  class  will  be  allowed  a  reduction  of  Is.  per  term  upon  such  extra  class  or  classes.  Where  the  fee  for  the  session  (or 
course  in  the  case  of  the  science  classes)  does  not  exceed  10s.  Gd.,  only  Is.  will  be  deducted. 

tt  Ladies  admitted  to  these  classes. 

**  Pees  for  the  vocal  music  classes :  ladies  3s.  per  term ;  choir,  2s.  Gd,  per  term;  including  admission  to  the  reading  and  coffee  rooms,  lectures 
and  entertainments ;  gentlemen  for  class  or  choir  only,  the  same  fees,  or  with  admission  to  the  reading  und  coffee  rooms,  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments, 2s.  extra.  The  smaller  fee  will  admit  of  no  allowance  in  respect  to  an  extra  class  joined. 

Students  availing  themselves  of  the  library  will  be  charged  Is.  Gd.  per  term  or  3s.  for  the  session,  in  addition  to  the  class  fee. 

§§  The  Parliamentary  Debating  Society  meets  from  October  to  April.  Pee  for  the  course  :  students  2s.  Gd.,  non-students  4s.  This  fee  does 
not  admit  to  any  privileges  beyond  the  membership  of  the  society,  and  admission  to  the  colfee  room, 

§§§  This  class  is  to  enable  students  to  attain  a  high  rate  of  speed  with  a  view  to  the  examination. 

Members,  Students  and  Subscribers  must  produce  their  Vouchers  whenever  required  to  do  so. 

A  Register  of  vacant  situations  and  of  students  requiring  appointments  is  kept  in  the  library. 

There  is  a  Building  Society  in  connection  with  the  College.  A  copy  of  the  rules  may  be  seen  in  the  library. 

Lockers  have  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  may  be  rented  for  the  session  or  term.  2s.  Gd.  per  session,  Is.  per  terra. 


Lectures  and  Entertainments,  to  be  delivered  on 
Thursday  Evenings  during  Michaelmas  Teem,  in 
the  Hall  of  the  College,  to  commence  each 
evening  at  8  o'clock.    Doors  open  at  7.30. 

1888. 

October  11th.— *W.  Stokes,  Esq.,  Lecture,  "  Memory 
and  Mental  Power,"  wilh  illustrations 
by  pupils. 

,,  18th.— *H.  C.  Richards,  Esq.,  Lecture,  "  Sum- 
mer Life  and  Enterprise  in  the  Arctic 
Circle." 

,,      25th. — Concert  under  the  direction  of  W.  T. 
H.  Elsley,  Esq. 
Nov.       1st. — Conference  of  the  Council,  Principal, 
Professors,  Members,  and  Students. 

„  8th.— *W.  R.  May,  Esq.,  Lecture,  "Curious 
Houses  and  Queer  Tenants,"  illus- 
trated by  oxy-hydrogen  lantern. 

,,  15th. — Entertainment  by  Members  of  the 
Elocution  Class. 

,,  22nd.— *Sir  John  Bennett,  Lecture,  "  Christ's 
Hospital,  its  History  and  Future 
Prospects." 


1888. 

Nov.      29th. — Concert  by  the  College  Choir,  directed 
by  W.  G.  McNaught,  Esq.,  A.R.A.M. 
Dec.       6th. — *Mechelen  Rogers,  Esq.,  Recitals  from 
Dickens. 

,,      13th. — Drawing    Room    Entertainment,  by 

Robert  Ganthony,  Esq. 
,,      20th. — Concert  by  the  College  Violin  Classes, 
directed  by  W.  Thornton,  Esq. 
*  To  those  Lectures  and  Entertainments  marked  with 
an  asterisk,  Students  have  the  privilege  of  introducing 
a  friend  (lady  or    gentlemen)  free.    To   the  others, 
Students,  Members,  and  Subscribers  only  are  admitted 
free.     Tickets    may  be  obtained    in    the  Library. 
Vouchers  must  always  be  produced. 

The  large  and  handsome  Hall,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  Class  Rooms,  may  be  hired  for  meetings,  &c. 
Terms  upon  application. 

David  Say  age, 

Secietary. 

Council  Room,  City  of  London  Collage, 
White  Street,  Moorfields,  E.C. 


No.  4. 

From  George  C.  Warr,  Esq.,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 


My  Lord,  20th  July  1888. 

May  I  request  of  you  the  favour  of  laying  before, 
the  London  University  Commission  the  suggestions 
which  I  have  briefly  made  in  the  enclosed  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Times,"  and  which  I  have  stated  more 
fully  in  the  accompanying  memorandum  ? 


Before  venturing  to  touch  the  question  of  the  Gresham 
College,  I  thought  it  right  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the 
present  Gresham  lecturers  as  to  the  union  of  the 
Gresham  College  with  the  proposed  University.  Of 
those  who  favoured  me  with  their  views,  only  one 
objected  to  such  union,  while  three  (viz. ,  Judge  Abdy, 
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Appendix.      j£r  Nixon,  and  Dr.  Symes  Thompson)  would  welcome 

  it,  together  with  the  extension  of  the  G-resham  system 

which  I  have  suggested. 

In  regard  to  the  University  extension,  Mr.  Goschen 
has  written  to  me  that  he  is  "  not  averse  in  principle 
"  to  the  idea  of  uniting  all  the  extension  movements 
"  in  London,  such  as  the  King's  College  Evening 
"  Glasses,  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
"  University  Teaching,  teachers,  and  others,  into  one 
"  system,  with  the  '  Gresham  University '  as  its  centre 
"  and  head." 

Believe  me,  &c. 

George  C.  Warr. 

The  Earl  of  Selborne, 
&c.  &c. 


To  the  Editor  op  the  "Times,"  February  7,  1888. 
Sir, 

Pull  justice  is  not  done  to  our  cause  (I  speak  as 
one  of  the  original  advocates  of  the  proposed  Teaching 
University)  without  taking  account  of  the  ulterior  as 
well  as  the  immediate  results,  for  which  we  may  reason- 
ably hope  from  the  establishment  of  a  real  University 
in  and  for  London.  In  the  first  place,  the  connexion  of 
the  newly  organized  local  lectures  with  such  a  Univer- 
sity would  guarantee  the  stability  and  permanence  of 
the  University  "  Extension  "  ;  and,  as  Mr.  R.  D.  Roberts 
has  shown,  this  work,  more  thoroughly  carried  out, 
might  be  made  the  avenue  to  an  academical  degree 
for  a  larger  number  of  evening  students — especially,  I 
would  add,  those  preparing  to  be  teachers  in  primary 
or  middle-class  schools  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  second  place,  the  University,  over  and  above 
its  ordinary  function  of  training  and  examining  candi- 
dates for  its  degrees,  might  and  ought  to  promote 
higher  education  in  a  much  wider  sense  by  systematic 
teaching  directed  solely  to  the  advancement  of  learning, 
such  as  is  best  exemplified  in  the  College  de  Prance, 
with  its  large  staff  representing  almost  every  branch  of 
literature  and  science.  The  isolated  lectures  of  the 
Royal  Institution  by  no  means  supply  the  place  of  that 
college,  with  all  its  advantages  for  continuous  teaching 
and  research.  But  some  such  system,  though,  of 
course,  it  must  be  of  gradual  growth,  might  well  be 
developed  out  of  the  new  University,  in  combination 
with  the  British  Museum,  if  only  our  Museum  were 
utilised  by  the  professors,  as  is  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  very  object  contemplated  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  when  he  founded  the  "  epitome  of  a 
"  University  in  London  for  the  gratuitous  instruction 
"  of  all  who  choose  to  come  and  attend  the  lectures." 
The  lectures  of  the  College  de  Prance  are  freely  open 
both  to  men  and  women,  and  the  same  benefit  should, 
if  possible,  be  conferred  on  Londou  by  its  University. 
The  question  how  to  reform  the  Gresham  College  might 
thus  be  solved  by  merging  the  present  Gresham  lectures 
in  a  larger  system  of  gratuitous  education — a  sugges- 
tion which  the  late  Lord  Mayor  has  kindly  laid  before 
the  Court  of  Common  Council  on  my  behalf,  and  which 
I  venture  to  commend  to  the  Mercers'  Company.  If  it 
be  adopted,  why  should  not  the  University  take  its 
name,  together  with  part  of  its  office,  from  the  old 
college  ? 

I  am,  &c. 

George  C.  Warr. 

King's  College,  London,  W.C., 
February  4. 


Memorandum  enclosed  by  Mr.  Warr. 

Suggestions  for  the  proposed  New  University  in 
London. 

1.  That  the  Gresham  College  shall  be  combined  with 
the  said  University,  and  give  its  name  thereto.  2.  That 
in  connexion  with  the  Gresham  College  a  system  of 
higher  university  education  should  be  established,  apart 
from  the  training  of  students  for  the  university  exami- 
nations and  degrees ;  this  education  to  be  gratuitous. 
3.  That  the  University  should  utilise  the  system  of 
evening  classes  already  established  at  King's  College 
and  in  the  various  centres  of  the  University  extension, 
and  in  any  other  properly  qualified  institutions  ;  and 
promising  students  from  institutions  of  a  lower  grade, 
such  as  the  Polytechnic  Institutes  now  being  formed, 
should  be  enabled  to  pass  into  such  classes. 

The  present  Gresham  lectures  are  gratuitous  and  open 
to  all,  according  to  the  founder's  intention  ;  and  their 
object  is  the  promotion  of  learning  for  its  own  sake,  not 
the  preparation  of  students  for  special  examinations.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  same  system  should  be  extended 
(as  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  contemplated)  in  proportion  as 
further  endowments  render  it  possible.  For  this  purpose 
the  staff  of  the  Gresham  College  would  be  associated 
with  other  professors  of  the  University,  holding  chairs 
endowed  on  the  same  conditions. 

If  the  Gresham  College  were  retained  in  its  present 
very  convenient  position,  as  one  of  the  centres  for  such 
lectures,  and  if  the  University  took  its  name  therefrom, 
there  would  be  no  legal  difficulty  in  extending  its 
operation  beyond  the  City  of  London.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  proposals  to  sell  the  site  of  the  College,  or  to 
divert  the  Gresham  fund  to  the  purpose  of  publishing, 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Cor- 
poration, involve  an  alteration  of  the  Trust.  (See  the 
Report  on  the  Gresham  College  Trust,  presented  from 
the  Gresham  Committee  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  Nov.  17,  1887.) 

The  title  of  "Gresham  University"  would  serve  to 
emphasise  the  real  union  between  the  University  and 
London,  to  enlist  the  interest  and  support  of  the  City, 
and  to  indicate  what  the  University  should  be,  viz.,  a 
popular  university  freely  open  to  the  middle  class,  like 
the  universities  of  Scotland,  and  open  especially,  as  the 
Scotch  universities  are,  to  students  who  are  to  be  trained 
as  teachers  for  the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  country,  so  as  to  raise  the  standard  of 
education  for  the  middle  and  lower  classes  by  giving  the 
teachers  the  advantage  of  a  regular  course  of  university 
study. 

These  objects  might  be  aided  (1)  by  means  of  bur- 
saries or  free  studentships  for  the  poorer  students, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  schools  belonging  to 
the  Corporation  and  to  some  of  the  larger  City  Livery 
Companies ;  (2)  by  the  purchase  of  places  of  collegiate 
residence. 

These  suggestions  are  not  opposed  to  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  Councils  of  University  and  King's  College,  and 
the  Teaching  University  Association.  The  federation 
of  those  two  colleges  is  pre-supposed  ;  but  the  Governing 
Council  might  represent,  in  addition,  the  Gresham 
College,  the  Corporation,  and  the  principal  City  Livery 
Companies.  The  said  Council  would  have  under  its 
direction  the  gratuitous  higher  education  above  pro- 
posed, and  the  university  extension,  as  well  as  the 
examinations  for  the  university  degrees. 

G.  C.  Warr, 
Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  King's 
College,  London. 


No.  5. 

From  Mr.  R  D.  Roberts,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Secretary  of  the  London  Society  for  the 

Extension  of  Univeksity  Teaching. 


Charterhouse,  London,  E.O., 
Dear  Sir,  December  6,  1888. 

Since  representatives  of  this  society  had  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  University  Teaching  in  London  in  the 
summer,  the  position  of  the  work  of  the  London  Society 
for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching;*  an  im- 

•  See  the  evidence  of  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  the  liev.  Canon  Westcott, 
Dr.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  H.  Keatloy  Moore. 


portant  step  has  been  taken  which  we  desire  should  be 
known  to  the  Commissioners. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  and  the  Universities' 
Joint  Board  have  for  a  considerable  time  had  in  view 
the  more  complete  systematization  of  the  work,  and 
they  have  felt  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  in 
some  central  place  special  courses  of  lectures,  which, 
together  with  the  courses  at  the  different  centres  all 
over  London,  would  give  to  the  students  an  opportunity 
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of  following  out  a  definite  and  systematic  course  of  work 
extending  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  Council  this  year  brought  this  matter  under  the 
notice  of  the  Joint  Grant  Gresham  Committee,  and  that 
committee,  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  courtesy, 
granted  the  use  of  the  lecture  hall  at  Gresham  College 
for  this  purpose.  One  special  course  was  arranged  this 
term,  as  an  experiment,  which  has  proved  a  thorough 
success.  The  chair  at  the  first  lecture  was  taken  by  the 
Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  the  president  of  the  society, 
who  delivered  an  address,  which  was  reported  in  the 
"  Times  "  of  October  16th,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose.* 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  "  Times  "  a  leading  article* 
on  the  subject  appeared,  in  which  the  close  parallel 
between  the  work  of  the  society  and  the  intention  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in  establishing  hig  lectures  for 
the  citizens  of  London,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Goschen, 
and  the  great  part  which  Gresham  College  might  play 
in  the  further  development  of  the  work  of  University 
teaching  for  evening  students,  was  emphasized. 

If,  therefore,  a  Teachiug  University  is  established 
with  a  department  providing  for  evening  students 
systematic  courses  of  study,  in  such  sequence  and 
covering  such  ground  as  would  justify  University 
recognition,  it  would  be  peculiarly  fitting,  having 
regard  to  the  spirit  of  its  foundation,  that  Gresham 
College  should  be  an  important  centre  of  such  work. 

In  a  suitable  building,  of  which  there  are  several  in 
London,  it  might  be  enlarged  into  a  great  central 
college  with  permanent  professorships,  and  all  facilities 
for  laboratory  work,  and  original  research,  the  pro- 
fessors, however,  teaching  mainly  in  the  evening, 
instead  of  the  day,  so  as  to  provide  for  that  large  class 
which  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  desired  to  beneiit.  This 
suggestion  is  quite  in  accord  with  that  of  Prof.  Warr, 
of  King's  College,  which  appeared  iD  the  "  Times  "  of 
October  17th. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  our  work  con- 
tinues to  extend.  Forty-five  courses  of  lectures  are 
being  given  within  the  metropolitan  area  this  term,  as 
against  33  in  the  corresponding  term  of  last  year,  and 
the  total  number  of  entries  for  courses  this  year  is 
estimated  to  exceed  7,000. 

I  am,  &c. 

R.  D.  Roberts. 

J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq. 

Report  in  the  "Times  :'  of  October  16,  1888. 
Mr.  Goschen  at  Gresham  College. 

Last  evening  Mr.  Goschen,  the  president  of  the 
London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teach- 
ing, delivered  an  inaugural  address  at  the  first  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  tiarly  English  Literature,  to  be 
given  by  Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins,  B.A.,  at  Gresham 
College,  Businghall  Street,  E.C. 

Mr.  Goschen,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  said  : — 
It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I  am  present  here 
at  this  gathering  to-night,  because  it  represents  in  a 
somewhat  interesting  manner,  at  least  to  my  mind, 
the  union  between  a  comparatively  new  educational 
organisation  and  a  very  ancient  educational  foundation. 
We,  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Univer- 
sity Teaching,  are  here  to-night,  by  the  kind  courtesy 
of  the  joint  commictee  of  this  Gresham  College,  the 
joint  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
City,  of  the  Corporation,  and  of  the  Mercers'  Company. 
We  stand  here  in  the  foundation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  and,  I  may  say,  to  my  mind  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  is  the  inventor  and  the  patentee  of  University 
extension  to  metropolitan  and  city  centres.  (Cheers.) 
Sir  T.  Gresham  300  years  ago  conceived  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  bring  from  the  universities  men  of 
learning,  who  might  lecture  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
busy  city  of  London.  Three  hundred  years  ago  he 
thought  that  it  was  not  enough  for  business  men  to 
conduct  their  own  commercial  affairs,  but  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  establish  in  their  midst  and  to  encourage  the 
formation  in  their  midst  of  educational  agencies  of  the 
very  highest  character — agencies  not  simply  directed  to 
promote  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  in  which  he 
took  so  prominent  a  part,  but  agencies  which,  to  use  his 
quaint  but  eloquent  language,  were  to  be  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  common  benefit  of  the  commonwealth. 
(Cheers.)  That  was  the  spirit  in  which  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  approached  his  task,  and  it  was  with  such 
sentiments  that  he  founded  this  college,  or  at  least, 
that  in  his  will  he  arranged  the  funds  and  trust  by  which 

*  See  infra. 
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this  great  educational  foundation  was  to  be  carried  Appendix. 

out.    (Cheers.)     It  is  extremely  interesting  to  note   

the  parallelism  between  his  views  and  those  which  aie 
entertained  by  the  society  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  the  president.    This  ancient  merchant  prince  iu 
the  city  of  London  seems  to  have  been  animated  by  the 
very  same  objects  as  we,  who  in  this  19th  century  have 
endeavoured,  after  300  years,  to  arrange  something 
of  the  same  kind.    It  is,  perhaps,  not  an  uninteresting 
reminiscence  that  in  1875,  I  think,  that  at  the  Mansion 
House  in  the  city  of  London  we  first  organised  the 
constitution  of  our  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Uni- 
versity Teaching  in  London,  and  in  1575 — exactly  300 
years  before — Sir  Thomas  Gresham  took  the  pen  in  his 
hand  and  penned  that  will,  under  the  provisions  of 
which  we  are  standing  here  to  night.    (Cheers.)  What 
did  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  do  P    He  established  lecture- 
ships in  seven  subjects — divinity,  astronomy,  geometry, 
law,  physic,  rhetoric,  and  music.    Music  here,  rhetoric 
here,  in  the  city  of  London  ;  at  that  time  there  was  not 
that  constant  political  rhetoric  in  the  city  of  London. 
Rhetoric  in  those  days  corresponded  more  or  less  to  the 
study  of  modern  literature  ;  and  Mr.  Collins,  if  he  had 
lived  in  those  days,  would  probably  have  delivered  a 
lecture  on  rhetoric.    Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  object  was 
to  introduce  culture  in  the  city  of  London.    He  had 
raised  the  national  credit,  he  took  an  interest  in  many 
of  the  great  political  negotiations  in  foreign  countries, 
he  was  a  wealthy  man  of  his  time — a  time  when  com- 
merce was  being  developed,  when  this  country  was 
beginning  to  take  the  lead  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
its  material  wealth.    At  the  same  time  he  thought 
that  that  was  not  enough,  but  that  he  mu3t  devote  a 
portion  of  the  fortune  which  he  had  thus  accumulated 
to  the  promotion  of  that  which  would  forward  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  religious  well-being  of  the  country, 
viz.,  national  education.     (Cheers.)     It  was  in  that 
spirit  that  he  made  that  foundation  which  has  become 
famous  in  the  name  of  the  Gresham  College.    I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  you  his  motives,  and  I  have 
promised  you  that  I  would  show  the  relation  in  which 
this  institution  stands,  when  you  compare  it  with  the 
organisation  for  the  extension  of  University  teaching  in 
the  metropolis.    I  have  so  often  spoken  of  the  nature 
of  our  organisation  that  I  must  not  repeat  what  I  have 
said.    But  practically  you  know  what  our  objects  are. 
It  is  not  for  technical  education  that  we  have  founded 
our  society.  What  lies  at  the  root  of  it  is  that  the  same 
quality  of  teaching,  the  same  thoroughness  of  teach- 
ing, the  same  systematic  teaching  as  is  given  in  the 
Universities  should  be  open  to  as  wide  a  circle  of 
students  as  possible — to  students  of  all  classes  and  of 
both  sexes,  and  that  they  might  gather  together  under 
the  auspices  of  our  old  Universities  to  raise  themselves 
intellectually  while  not  interfering  with  the  pursuits  of 
business.    That  is  the  object  of  our  society,  and  that 
was  practically  the  object  of  Sir  T.  Gresham.    Well,  I 
have  told  you  what  the  subjects  were  iu  which  Sir  T. 
Gresham  wished  the  citizens   of  London  to  be  in- 
structed ;  but  I  think  you  might  be  interested  by  a 
few  words  more  in  regard  to  his  methods,  and  you 
will  find  a  singular  parallelism  between  our  methods 
and  his,  or  those  who  thought  they  were  carrying  out  his 
views.    Distrusting  their  own  ability  to  select  persons 
fully  qualified  for  the  vacant  professorships  iu  their 
gift,  they  simultaneously  requested  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  assist  them  in  their  choice, 
"  no    whit    doubting    but    that    the    eye   of  Her 
"  Sovereign  Majestie,  her  honourable  Counsell,  and 
"  all  other  of  best  Judgment  throughout  this  Land 
"  would  observe  their  doing,   with  what  care  and 
"  good  discretion  they  performed  this  duty,  being  a 
"  matter  of  so  good  importance  to  the  Church  of  God 
"  and  this  common  wealth."    In  unconscious  imitation 
of  the  council  which  represented  Sir  T.  Gresham,  the 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  had 
applied  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
They  distrusted  their  own  ability  to  select  the  lec- 
turers, as  the  representatives  of  Sir  T.  Gresham  had 
done,  and  they  sought  the  co-operation  of  the  Univer- 
sities to  assist  them  in  their  task.    We   acted  upon 
the  principle  that  the  old  Universities  would  be  the 
most  capable  bodies  to  help  us  in  the  choice  of  our 
lecturers,  and  though  we  did  not  express  ourselves 
in  the  same  langague,  I  trust  we  did  feel  a  similar 
responsibility  to  that   which   actuated  the  old  trus- 
tees.   In  the  time  of  Sir   T.  Gresham,    Oxford  re- 
sponded promptly  to  the  appeal;  but  Cambridge  was 
not  equally  ready.    We  have  been  more  fortunate  ;  we 
have  secured  the  co-operation  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
and  of  the  London  Universities.    They  have  helped  us- 
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Appendix.      hi  our  task,  and  they  have  selected  the  lecturers.  In 

  the  old  days  the  question  as  to  Cambridge  joining  with 

Oxford  in  the  selection  of  the  lecturers  was  referred  to 
no  less  a  person  than  her  chancellor,  Lord  Burleigh, 
who  was  jealous  lest  this  new  foundation  in  London 
might  prove  prejudicial  to  her  interests.  We  learn 
that  the  electors,  as  if  wishing  to  show  an  equal  degree 
of  respect  to  both  Universities,  ended  by  appointing 
three  of  their  professors  from  Oxford  and  three  from 
Cambridge,  the  professor  of  music — the  celebrated  Dr. 
Bull — who  was  a  graduate  of  both  Universities,  being 
appointed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  herself.  The  trustees  in 
those  days  were  most  anxious  that  it  should  be  known 
that  the  lecturers  came  from  the  Universities,  that  it 
was  University  teaching  that  they  were  going  to  give, 
and  they  made  this  singular  regulation,  that  the  said 
lecturers  should  read  their  lectures  in  their  hoods, 
according  to  their  degrees  in  the  Universities,  in  such 
sort  as  they  should  read  the  same  lectures.  This  is  a 
condition  which  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
impose  upon  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  good 
enough  to  accept  the  lectureships  we  have  founded. 
An  examination  of  the  regulations  for  the  various 
lectures  proves  another  point  in  which  there  is  simi- 
larity in  our  two  institutions.  The  trustees  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  were  not  anxious  simply  to  supply 
technical  instruction  in  law  or  physic,  or  any  of  the 
other  departments  of  learning,  but  to  connect  practice 
and  theory,  and  secure  the  examination  of  principles 
and  the  broad  foundation  of  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge.  In  the  case  of  the  professor  of  law  the 
lecturer  was  ' '  to  handle  such  legal  questions  as  were 
"  most  likely  to  prove  interesting  and  useful  to  an 
"  auditory  of  merchants  and  citizens;  he  was  to  cull 
' '  out  such  titles  and  heads  of  law  that  best  may  serve 
"  to  the  good  liking  and  capacity  of  the  said  auditory 
"  and  are  more  usual  in  common  practice,  which 
"  may  be  handled  after  the  order  of  Wisenbeims, 
"  and  certain  others,  by  definitions,  division,  causes, 
"  material,  formal  and  efficient."  Those  were  the 
rules  laid  down  for  the  lecturer.  He  was  to  lecture 
on  matters  which  would  be  interesting  to  city  men ; 
but  he  was  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  to  be  practical,  but  not  to  neglect 
theory.  It  was  laid  down  by  the  trustees  that  a  broad 
foundation  was  to  be  made  for  the  superstructure  of 
knowledge  which  was  to  be  put  upon  it.  The  pro- 
fessor of  physic  was  also  to  proceed  in  a  systematic 
manner.  "'Touching  the  matter  of  the  said  solemn 
"  lecture  (for  that  every  man  for  his  health's  sake  will 
"  desire  to  have  some  knowledge  in  the  art  of  physic), 
"  albeit  the  same  is  to  be  referred  to  the  discretion 
"  of  the  reader,  yet  it  is  wished  that  herein  he  follow 
"  Fernelius  in  his  method,  by  reading,  first,  physio- 
"  logy,  then  pathologie,  and,  lastly,  theraputice ; 
"  whereby  the  body  of  the  said  art  may  be  better 
"  imprinted  by  good  method  in  the  studious  auditors, 
"  rather  than  be  disjointed  and  delivered  out  of  order 
"  by  exposition  of  some  part  of  Galen  of  Hippocrates." 
The  geometrician  was  to  read  on  every  Thursday  in 
Trinity  term  arithmetic,  in  Michaelmas  and  Hilary 
terms  theoretical  geometry,  and  in  Easter  term  prac- 
tical geometry.  The  professor  of  astronomy  in  the 
same  way  was  to  follow  systematic  method  in  his 
teaching.  I  have  thought  it  not  uninteresting  to  place 
before  you  what  were  the  methods  which  were  to  be 
pursued  in  those  ancient  days,  to  show  you  that 
thoroughness  of  teaching  and  a  practical  range  of  sub- 
jects were  then  thought  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  London.  (Cheers.)  It  would  take  me  much 
longer  than  I  have  at  my  disposal,  nor  would  it  be 
so  interesting  or  so  pleasant  to  follow  the  history  as  to 
how  the  great  foundation  of  Sir  T.  Gresham  was 
ultimately  dwarfed  as  compared  with  its  origin. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  called  the  third  uni- 
versity, but  complaints  arose  with  regard  to  the 
teaching,  and  I  will  only  cite  this  one  to  show  that 
we  endeavour  to  avoid  it.  It  was  thought  sufficient 
attention  was  not  given  by  the  lecturers  to  solve  the 
doubts  of  inquirers.  There  were  no  examinations ;  there 
was  not  that  connexion  between  the  professor  and  the 
student  which  we  regard  as  so  important.  Our 
university  board  attaches  the  very  greatest  importance 
to  constant  communication  between  the  lecturers  and 
the  students,  that  the  former  may  resolve  any  doubts 
which  their  statements  may  have  left  in  the  minds  of 
the  latter.  Other  complaints  were  made  of  the  lec- 
turers, and  owing  to  the  various  other  causes  the  institu- 
tion failed  to  perform  the  task  which  was  intrusted  to 
it.  Now  let  me  skip  the  whole  of  the  intermediate 
period.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  what  !  have  put  before 
you  docs  not  seem  as  if  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  did  not 


practically  realise  the  advantages  of  the  extension  of 
teaching  in  London,  and  how  he  would  have  welcomed 
any  union  between  such  a  society  as  ours  and  that  of 
the  joint  committee  of  the  trust  to  which  he  bequeathed 
such  a  large  portion  of  his  fortune.  We  are  content 
that  we  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  idea  which 
germinated  in  the  breast  of  that  magnanimous  merchant 
prince.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Gresham  Institution  for  their  goodness  in  allowing 
us  to  come  here  and  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
which  I  trust  will  be  interesting  to  all  who  hear  them. 
(Cheers).  Our  thanks  are  specially  due  to  Mr.  Ashby, 
to  the  Keverend  Clementi  Smith,  and  to  Mr.  Watney,  of 
the  Mercers'  Company.  We  come  here 
which  may  claim,  after  much  difficulty  and  hard  work, 
at  least  to  have  achieved  a  real  success,  and  to  have 
laid  deep  the  foundations  of  our  organisation  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  metropolis.  We  had  our  10  or  15 
centres,  we  had  our  1,500  or  2,000  students,  we  thought 
we  had  achieved  some  result ;  we  rejoiced  to  think  there 
were  so  many.  But  now  we  are  established  in  32  centres 
in  the  metropolis,  we  have  upwards  of  40  courses  of 
lectures,  we  have  advanced  by  10  centres  during  the 
last  year,  and  now  there  are  between  5,000  and  6,000 
students  who  attend  the  lectures  of  our  society. 
(Cheers.)  And  so  we  say  that  we  believe  we  have  laid 
hold  of  some  popular  feeling  in  the  metropolis,  and  have 
made  some  advance  towards  solving  the  problem,  which 
was  extremely  difficult — viz.,  how  higher  education  shall 
be  carried  on  by  busy  men  and  women  simultaneously 
with  the  pursuit  of  their  business  in  life.  We  have 
occasionally  first  lectures  in  our  courses  of  study — first 
free  lecture  to  interest  the  neighbourhood  and  to  show 
the  community  generally  what  our  lectures  are.  The 
audiences  at  first  lectures  have  been  extremely  satis- 
factory, and  have  in  some  instances  far  exceeded  in 
numbers  any  previous  audiences.  An  audience  of  700 
to  800  was  present  at  the  Stratford  Town  Hall  last 
Wednesday  at  the  first  lecture  of  a  course  on  chemistry 
by  Professor  V.  B.  Lewes.  On  Friday  the  Chelsea  Town 
Hall,  holding  about  800  or  900  people,  was  quite  full  at 
the  first  lecture  of  a  course  ou  electricity  by  Mr.  Lant 
Carpenter.  Two  courses  are  being  given  at  the  People's 
Palace  ;  at  the  introductory  lecture,  to  which  the  new 
lecture  hall,  holding  about  500  people,  was  crowded. 
Such  facts  prove  the  growing  development  of  this 
system  of  University  teaching.  We  see  it  on  every  side, 
and  see  not  only  the  increase  in  the  numbers,  but 
increased  interest  in  the  methods  of  our  teaching,  and  a 
growing  demand  for  thoroughness  of  teaching.  These 
lectures  here  are  to  be  lectures  for  the  picked  students 
of  all  the  centres  which  we  have.  It  is  a  new  form  of 
bringing  together  a  number  of  students  from  different 
centres,  of  enabling  them  to  feel  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  organisation.  It  is  for  a  course  of  consecutive 
lectures  of  three  years  that  we  hope  the  beginning  is 
made  this  evening.  We  trust  those  who  are  interested  in 
University  teaching  in  this  metropolis  will  see  that  wc 
have  a  claim  upon  all  University  reformers,  and  that 
any  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  University  teaching 
in  London  would  be  incomplete  unless  it  recognised  and 
attempted  to  develop  the  work  we  are  doing.  For 
myself',  as  president  of  this  society,  I  should  rejoice  if 
our  society  should  be  brought  into  a  general  organisa- 
tion for  University  teaching  in  London,  and  I  hope  and 
believe  that  the  representatives  of  Gresham  College 
would  fuel  that  their  dignity  would  be  increased  and 
their  powers  of  usefulness  multiplied  if  they  too  could 
enter  into  some  scheme,  to  be  devised  by  the  Boyal 
Commissiou  now  sitting,  by  which  this  college  should 
be  made  a  part  of  some  general  scheme  for  University 
teaching  in  the  metropolis.  I  trust  that  all  University 
reformers  of  the  present  day  approach  their  task  as 
regards  London  in  the  spirit  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham. 
I  hope  they  feel  their  responsibilities  as  he  did  ;  I  hope 
they  feel  that  this  is  not  only  a  work  which  is  to  advance 
us  materially,  but  that  in  the  grand  language  we  find  in 
those  ancient  times,  this  is  a  work  having  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  our  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
improvement,  and  that  their  teaching  should  redound 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  common  benefit  of  this  city. 
(Loud  cheers.) 


FaoM  the  "  Times,"  October  16,  1888. 

Gresham  College  is  an  institution  known  by  name  to 
everybody,  while  not  a  few  are  acquainted  with  the 
work  done  there.  It  is  a  building  in  the  City  where  the 
members  of  an  endowed  btalf  of  lecturers,  men  of  no 
little  distinction  in  their  rospprtive  l;nrs,  give  lectures 
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on  certain  subjects,  the  subjects  which,  in  bygone  cen- 
turies, were  held  to  cover  the  whole  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  founder,  was  a  "mer- 
chant prince"  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who,  having 
served  Henry  VIII.  with  great  efficiency,  was  clever 
enough  to  preserve  the  power  of  doing  the  same  to 
Henry's  son  and  daughters  till  he  died,  at  a  good  age, 
in  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  He  was  the  Royal 
financier,  and  by  various  ways  of  more  or  less  ques- 
tionable propriety  he  operated  in  foreign  markets, 
especially  in  that  of  Antwerp,  so  successfully  that  both 
the  Exchequer  and  himself  were  enriched.  His  money 
he  devoted  to  two  great  public  objects.  In  his  life  he 
built  the  first  Royal  Exchange  ;  and  after  his  death  he 
devoted  his  fortune  to  founding  Gresham  College, 
wherein  a  number  of  discreet  and  learned  persons  were 
to  lecture  daily  to  the  citizens  of  London  on  subjects  of 
general  educational  value.  We  all  know  that  the 
foundation  has  not  always  prospered.  After  doing  well 
for  a  time,  it  sank,  apparently  from  the  double  need  of 
proper  encouragement  and  proper  control,  until  it 
became  little  better  than  an  indefensible  abuse.  This 
condition  lasted  till  a  few  years  ago,  when,  under  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  a  very  real  improvement 
began  to  take  place  ;  the  lectures  ceased  to  be  the  per- 
functory and  mechanical  affairs  which  they  had  been, 
and  audiences  began  to  assemble.  Gresham  College 
had  awakened,  and  was  doing  some  work,  though  not 
enough  work  and  not  work  of  the  sort  which  was  best 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  day.  At  last  the  trustees 
took  the  significant  step  of  entering  into  relations  with 
its  formidable  young  rival,  the  London  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching,  and  last  night  the 
first  results  of  this  new  departure  were  seen.  It  was  the 
opening  lecture  of  Mr.  Churton  Collins's  course  on 
Early  English  Literature ;  and  Mr.  Goschen,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  showed  his  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  occasion  by  being  present  and  delivering  a 
weighty  and  practical  address. 

Mr.  Goschen's  object  was  to  show  the  curious  and  com- 
plete identity  of  aim  between  his  own  society  and  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham's  foundation.  Gresham  lived  at  a 
time  of  great  intellectual  and  educational  ferment ;  and 
at  a  time  when  the  trade  of  London  was  rapidly  growing, 
he  saw  the  need  for  supplying  some  education,  not 
merely  for  the  purposes  of  business,  to  the  business 
men  of  London.  He  saw  the  advantage  of  merchants 
being  educated,  and  he  realised  a  plan  for  providing 
them  with  education  such  as  Mr.  Goschen,  with  copious 
extracts  from  the  original  deed  of  foundation,  explained 
last  night.  Gresham  had  enlightened  views  on  educa- 
tion, as  became  the  contemporary  of  Roger  A_scham  and 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  In  three  respects  his  foundation 
was  remarkable,  and  in  all  three  it  shows  a  curious 
analogy  with  what  has  been  done  so  successfully  in  our 
own  day.  He  wished  that  the  teaching  should  be 
thorough  ;  that  it  should  combine  theory  and  practical 
utility,  and  that  it  should  be  fostered  by  a  connexion 
with  the  Universities.  "He  wished  his  lecturers  to 
"  teach  things  interesting  to  City  men  ;  but  they  must 
"  go  to  the  bottom  of  them."  In  law,  in  physic,  in  the 
other  branches  of  education  he  wished  them  to  discourse  of 
principles  first  and  foremost.  It  was  not  enough  that 
practical  information  should  be  given  ;  for  that,  as  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  saw  perfectly,  was  not  education. 
Again,  distrusting  the  ability  of  the  merchants  to  select 
the  best  professors,  he  wished  the  Universities  to  combine 


and  appoint  for  him.    It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  these  Appendix. 

ways  he  anticipated,  though  he  lived  3u0  years  ago,  the   

plan  adopted  by  the  University  Extension  Societies  and 
Committees.  Thorough  teaching  ;  theoretic  teaching  as 
well  as  practical ;  and  the  lecturers  appointed  by  the  Uni- 
versities,— these  are  the  essential  features  of  the  modern 
scheme.  If  it  is  asked  whether  it  works  well,  Mr. 
Goschen  has  a  conclusive  answer  ready.  The  Society 
has  advanced  steadily  in  London  during  the  13  years 
of  its  existence,  but  it  has  never  advanced  so  rapidly  as 
during  the  present  year.  It  now  numbers  32  centres  in 
and  around  London,  and  5,000  or  6,000  members  who 
attend  lectures,  most  of  them  with  great  regularity. 
Many  of  the  lectures,  thrown  open,  it  would  seem,  to 
others  than  members,  are  thronged ;  Mr.  Goschen 
quoted  three  where  the  audiences  numbered  from  500 
to  900.  These,  it  is  worth  while  to  remark,  are  on 
scientific  subjects,  for  science  is  always  more  popular 
with  those  who  attend  lectures  than  is  literature.  But, 
whatever  lectures  may  be  in  the  greatest  demand,  the 
interesting  thing  is  to  find  the  movement  spreading. 

The  practical  object  which  the  Society  has  at  heart 
just  now  was  apparent  from  the  close  of  Mr.  Goschen's 
speech.  It  feels  that  it  has  now  reached  the  stage 
when,  the  initial  difficulties  having  been  conquered  and 
the  existence  of  a  real  demand  having  been  shown,  it 
should  be  put  fairly  upon  a  permanent  basis.  In  effect, 
the  address  was  specially  directed  to  two  groups  of 
persons — to  the  Royal  Commission  which  is  now  inves- 
tigating the  question  of  a  Teaching  University  for 
London,  and  to  the  Gresham  Trustees.  On  the  one 
hand,  says  Mr.  Goschen,  it  would  be  unreasonable  that 
any  scheme  for  a  Teaching  University  should -be  formed 
without  taking  account  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Society ;  on  the  other,  Gresham  College  might  well  be 
willing,  and  even  proud,  to  be  the  headquarters  and 
centre  of  the  great,  active,  and  increasing  work  which 
the  Society  undertakes  and  performs.  We  admit,  as 
everyone  must,  that  there  is  much  in  these  contentions. 
It  is  the  custom  in  this  country  in  all  departments  of 
life  to  look  in  the  first  instance  to  voluntary  effort,  and 
then,  if  voluntary  effort  is  shown  to  be  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  situation,  to  call  in  other  agencies. 
The  first  of  these  steps  has  been  taken;  voluntary 
effort  has  brought  some  portion  of  University  teaching 
withing  the  reach  of  many  thousands  of  the  young  men 
and  women  of  London.  But  it  cannot  go  on  and  do 
itself  justice  without  some  aid.  The  aid  that  it  requires 
is  that  of  a  permanent  and  central  organisation. 
Gresham  College,  with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world, 
cannot,  as  at  present  organised,  adapt  itself  freely  to 
the  needs  of  the  altered  time.  It  must  change,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why,  if  it  were  to  become  the  head 
and  centre  of  this  extension  scheme,  it  should  not  gain 
in  dignity  as  well  as  in  usefulness.  As  regards  the 
Teaching  University,  the  Commissioners  have  had  the 
case  of  the  Society  brought  before  them,  and  of  course 
they  will  not  ignore  it  and  its  work.  But  the  Teaching 
University  is  yet  a  great  way  off  while  Gresham  Col- 
lege is  not.  We  trust  that  the  attitude  of  the  latter  to 
the  Extension  Society,  so  happily  exemplified  in  lasit 
night's  meeting,  will  be  seriously  considered  by  the 
trustees  without  undue  delay  ;  and  if,  without  external 
pressure,  they  see  the  wisdom  of  affiliating  and  annex- 
ing the  Society,  we  shall  rejoice,  in  common  with  all 
friends  of  education. 


No.  6. 

From  the  Reverend  Henry  Wace,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College. 

A    BRILF    ACCOUNT  OP  THE  WORK  AND  THE  PRESENT  STAFF  OF  KING'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


King's  College  provides  the  usual  education  of  a 
University  for  young  men  in  the  various  branches  of 
Learning  and  Science  ;  namely,  Theology  ;  Literature, 
Ancient  and  Modern ;  Science ;  Engineering  and 
Applied  Science;  and  Medicine.  It  has  also  a  School  of 
Pine  Art.  There  are  Evening  Classes  for  Students  who 
are  engaged  in  work  during  the  day,  and  there  is  a 
Department  for  the  preparation  of  Candidates  for  the 
Civil  Service.     The    instruction   in   the   College  is 


adapted  for  Students  above  the  age  of  sixteen ;  but 
there  is  also  a  School  to  which  boys  under  sixteen  are 
admitted.  A  branch  of  the  College  is  established  at 
Kensington  for  the  higher  education  of  Ladies. 
Students  are  organized  in  Departments  corresponding 
to  the  chief  branches  of  study,  and  matriculated 
Students  are  required  to  pursue  a  prescribed  course  in 
each  Department ;  but  gentlemen  not  wishing  to  alt  end 
the  whole  course  may  attend  lectures  in  particular 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  A  UNIVERSITY  FOR  LONDON: 


Appendix.  subjects  as  occasional  students.  Matriculated  Students 
who  complete  their  course  with  credit  are  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  Associates  of  the  College 

A  summary  account  of  the  various  Departments  is 
subjoined,  specifying  the  subjects  of  instruction  and 
the  staff  of  Professors,  Lecturers,  and  other  Teachers. 
The  Principal  of  the  College  is  the  Rev.  Henry  Wace, 
D.D.,  and  under  his  general  superintendence  the 
Students  are  directed  in  their  studies  by  the  Deans  of 
the  various  Departments,  as  stated  below. 

The  College  possesses,  for  the  use  of  Students,  a 
large  General  Library,  a  Medical  Library,  a  Natural 
History  Museum,  with  extensive  collections  illustrating 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany;  an 
Anatomical  Museum,  museums  containing  Mechanical 
and  Physical  Apparatus  with  important  and  valuable 
collections  of  Models  ;  Workshops  for  various  branches 
of  mechanical  art ;  and  Laboratories  for  Chemical, 
Metallurgical,  and  Physiological  instruction. 

Several  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  are  open  to 
Students,  at  Entrance  and  during  their  Course. 

Residence  is  provided  in  the  College  for  a  limited 
number  of  Students. 

Theological  Department. 

This  Department  of  King's  College  provides  a 
comprehensive  system  of  Theological  Instruction  for 
those  who  propose  to  offer  themselves  as  Candidates  for 
Holy  Orders.  The  two  Archbishops  and  most  of  the 
Bishops  admit  as  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  Students 
who  possess  the  College  Certificate. 

This  Department  is  under  the  immediate  superinten- 
dence of  the  Principal,  and  tho  course  of  teaching 
includes  the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  Dogmatic  Theology : 

Rev.  Henry  Wace,  D.D.,  Principal. 

2.  Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament : 

Rev.  G.  H.  Curteis,  M.A.,  Professor. 
Rev.  R.  J.  Knowling,  M.A.,  Censor. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Daniell,  M.A.,  Lecturer. 

3.  Hebrew  and  the  Exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament : 

Rev.  Stanley  Leathes,  D.D.,  Professor. 
Rev.  A.  I.  McCaul,  M.A.,  Lecturer. 

4.  Ecclesiastical  History : 

Rev.  J.  M.  Fuller,  M.A.  Professor. 
Rev.  Charles  Hole,  B.A.,  Lecturer. 

5.  Pastoral  and  Liturgical  Theology  : 

Rev.  H.  B.  Swete,  D.D.,  Professor. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth,  M.A.,  Lecturer. 

(i.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Vocal  Church  Music: 
W.  H.  Monk,  D.Mus.,  Professor. 
A.  E.  Vernham,  Lecturer. 

7.  Logic  and  Metaphysics  : 

Rev.  A.  W.  Momerie,  D.Sc.  Professor. 

8.  Latin : 

Rev.  A.  I.  McCaul,  M.A.,  Lectixrer. 
Rev.  R.  J.  Knowling,  M.A.,  Censor. 

9.  Public  Reading  : 

Rev.  A.  J.  D.  D'Orsey,  B.D.,  Professor. 
Rev.  C.  R.  Taylor,  M.A.  Ll.B.,  Lecturer. 

10.  Laws  of  Health  and  Disease  in  their  Relation  to 
the  Ministerial  Office  : 

Charles  Kelly,  M.D.,  Professor. 

The  Fees  for  Matriculated  Students  in  this  Depart- 
ment are  from  about  Ten  to  Twelve  Guineas  a  Term. 
The  Matriculation  Pee  is  4L  15s.  6d.  The  usual  course 
occupies  two  years,  or  six  terms ;  but  Students  may 
also  attend  for  two  years  in  the  Evening  and  one  year 
in  the  Morning  Classes.  The  Fees  for  the  Evening 
Terms  are  lower  than  for  the  Morning  Classes. 

Department  of  General  Literature. 

This  Department  prepares  Students  (1)  for  the 
Matriculation,  Intermediate  in  Arts,  and  BA.  Exam- 
ination of  the  University  of  London,  or  for  examina- 
tions in  other  Universities ;  (2)  to  give  the  general 
education  necessary  for  Holy  Orders,  the  Bar  and  other 
professions  ;  (3)  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service ;  (4)  for 
the  Examinations  for  admission  to  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst ;  (5)  for  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies. 
The  Dean  of  the  Department  for  1888  is  Professor 
Hudson,  M.A. 


The  Course  of  lusrtuction  includes— 

1.  Religious  Instruction : 

Rev.  Henry  Wace,  D.D.,  Principal. 
Rev.  R.  J.  Knowling,  M.A.,  Censor. 

2.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  : 

G.  C.  W.  Warr,  M.A.,  Professor, 

W.  L.  tletherington,  M.A.,  Lecturer. 

3.  Mathematics  : 

W.  EL  H.  Hudson,  M.A.,  Professor. 

J.  R.  Sterndale  Bennett,  M.A.,  Lecturer. 

Morgan  Jenkins,  M.A,  Assistant  Lecturer. 

4.  English  Language  and  Literature : 

J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  Professor. 
R.  Geare,  B.A.,  Lecturer. 

5.  Modern  History  : 

J.  K.  Laughton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Professor, 

6.  French  Literature  and  Language  : 

Louis  M.  Moriarty,  B.A.,  Professor. 

7.  German  Literature  and  Language  : 

C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

8.  Logic  and  Metaphysics : 

Rev.  A.  W.  Momerie,  D.Sc,  Professor. 

9.  Geography: 

H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.S.,  Professor. 
10  Political  Economy : 

F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  M.A.,  Professor. 

The  Fees  for  the  Matriculated  Students  in  this 
Department  are  about  IU.  a  term.  The  Matriculation 
Fee  is  21.  15s.  6d. 


Department  of  Science. 

This  Department  provides  a  systematic  Course  of 
Study  in  Science,  suitable  for  a  general  education,  or 
for  Students  preparing  either  for  the  Science  Degrees 
at  the  University  of  London  (including  the  Preliminary 
Scientific  Examination),  or  for  those  in  other  Univer- 
sities. 

The  Course  of  Study  in  this  Department  may  be 
taken  either  by  itself  as  preparation  for  a  ScienceDegree, 
or  as  part  of  a  general  education  in  connexion  with  the 
Course  of  Study  in  the  Department  of  General  Litera- 
ture. 

The  Dean  of  this  Department  for  1888  is  Professor 
Thomson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  includes — 

1.  Religious  Instruction : 

Rev.  Henry  Wace,  D.D.,  Principal. 

2.  Mathematics : 

W.  H.  H.  Hudson,  M.A.,  Professor. 

J.  R.  Sterndale  Bennett,  M.A.,  Lecturer. 

Morgan  Jenkins,  M.A.,  Assistant  Lecturer. 

3.  Natural  Philosophy: — Mechanics,  Phvsics: 

W.  G.  Adams,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor. 

H.  Tomlinson,  B.A.,  Demonst. 

Edward  Felix  Herroun,  F.I.C.,  Asst.  Deni. 

4.  Chemistry,  Chemical  Laboratory  : 

J.  M.  Thomson,  F.R.S  E.,  F.C.S.,  Professor. 

G.  S.  Johnson,  F.C.S. .  Demonst. 

H.  Jackson,  F.C.S.,  Asst.  Dem. 

5.  Geology : 

6.  Mineralogv  : 

P.  M.  Duncan,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ,  Professor. 
Rev.  Thomas  Wiltshire,  M.A.,  Asst.  Pro. 

7.  Physiology  :  1 

8.  Practical  Physiology  :  > 

9.  Prac.  Biology  (Animal) :  J 

Gerald  Francis  Yeo,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor. 
Edward  Felix  Herroun,  F.I.C.,  Demonst. 
C.  J.  Martin,  B.Sc.,  Demonst. 

10.  Botany. 

J.  W.  Groves,  F.L.S.,  Professor. 

11.  Practical  Biology  (Vegetable)  : 

J.  W.  Groves,  F.L.S.,  Professor. 

12.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology : 

F.  Jeffrey  Bell,  M.A  ,  Professor. 

13.  Physical  Geography : 

H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.S.,  Professor. 

14.  Mental  and  Moral  Science  : 

Rev.  A.  W.  Momerie,  D.Sc,  Professor. 
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The  Fees  for  Matriculated  Students  iu  this  Depart- 
ment are  161.  per  Term.  The  Matriculation  Fee  is 
41.  15s.  6c?. 

Department  of  Engineering  and  Applied  Science. 

This  Department  provides  a  system  of  General  and 
Practical  Education  for  those  who  are  likely  to  be 
engaged  in  Commercial  or  Agricultural  pursuits  or  in 
Surveying  and  Civil  Engineering,  Bnilding  Construc- 
tion and  Architecture,  Telegraphy,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering and  the  higher  bi'anches  of  Manufacturing  Art, 
or  -who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  Whitworth  Scholarship 
Examination. 

Students  who  have  passed  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion at  Cooper's  Hill  College  may  prepare  at  King's 
College,  London,  for  their  final  examination  for  Civil 
Engineering  Appointments  in  India. 

The  whole  course  occupies  three  years,  and  forms  an 
appropriate  introduction  to  the  higher  instruction 
which  can  only  be  obtained  within  the  walls  of  the 
manufactory,  or  by  actually  taking  part  in  the  labours 
of  a  Surveyor,  an  Engineer,  or  an  Architect. 

The  Dean  of  this  Department  is  for  1888,  Professor 
Robinson,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

The  Course  includes — 

1.  Religious  Instruction  : 

The  Rev.  Henry  Wace,  D.D.,  Principal. 

2.  Mathematics  : 

W.  H.  H.  Hudson,  MA.,  Professor. 

I.  R.  Sterndale  Bennett,  M.A.,  Lecturer. 

M.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  Assistant  Lecturer. 

3.  Natural  Philosophy : — Mechanics,  Physics  : 

William  Grylls  Adams,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  Professor. 
H.  Tomlinson,  B.A.,  Demonst. 
E.  F.  Herroun,  F.I.C.,  Asst.  Dem. 

4.  Chemistry : 

J.  M.  Thomson.  F.E.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  Professor. 

G.  S.  Johnson,  F.C.S.,  Demonst. 

Herbert  Jackson,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  Asst.  Dem. 

5.  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Palaeontology,  and  Mining  : 

P.  M.  Duncan,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  Professor. 
Eev.  Thomas  "Wiltshire,  M.A.,  Asst.  Pro. 

6.  Building  Construction  and  Architecture  : 

Eobert  Kerr,  F.E.I.B.A.,  Professor. 

7.  Manufacturing  Art  and  Mechanical  Engineering : 

C.  P.  B.  Shelley,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Professor. 

8.  Metallurgy  : 

A.  K.  Huntington,  Memb.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst, 
and  Soc,  Professor.  • 

9.  Fine  Art: 

A.  W.  Holden,  Professor. 

10.  Geometrical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry, 
Architectural,  Engineering,  Mechanical,  and 
Freehand  Drawing : 

Frederick  Edward  Hulme,  F.S.A.,  Professor. 
Walter  Herbert  Webb,  Lecturer. 

11.  Surveying  and  Civil  Engineering  : 

Henry  Eobinson,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Professor. 

12.  Engineering  Workshops : 

D.  Walker,  M.I.M.E.,  Suprtndt. 

13.  The  Art  and  Scientific  Principles  of  Photography  : 

J.  M.  Thomson,  F.E.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  Lecturer. 

The  Fees  for  Matriculated  Students  in  this  De- 
partment are  about  141.  to  151.  a  Term,  according  to 
the  Student's  standing.  The  Matriculation  Fee  is 
41. 15s.  6d. 

Medical  Department. 

This  Department  provides  a  complete  education  for 
the  Medical  Profession.  The  Dean  of  the  Department 
for  1888  is  Professor  Curnow,  M.D.  The  Course  of 
Instruction  includes  :— 

Eeligious  Instruction  : 

Principal,  The  Eev.  Henry  Wace,  D.D. 

Anatomy,  Descriptive  and  Surgical  : 

Professor,  John  Curnow,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P. 
Demonstrator,  A.  S.  Kenny,  M.E.C.S. 

Physiology : 
Practical  Physiology : 

Professor,  Gerald  F.  Yeo,  M.D.,  F.E.C.S. 

Demonstrators  \  E.  F.  Herroun,  F.I  C. 
of  Physiology  J  C.  J.  Martin,  B.Sc. 

Demonstrator  of  Biology,  C.  J.  Martin,  B.Sc. 

Professor,  J.  M.  Thomson,  F.E.S.E.,  F.C.S. 


Chemistry : 
Practical  Chemistry : 

Demonstrator,  G.  S.  Johnson,  F.C.S. 

Assistant  Demonstrator,  Herbert  Jackson,  F.C.S. 

Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice  of : 

Professor,  L.  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

Clinical  Surgery : 

Professor,  John  Wood,  F.E.S. 

,,        Sir  Joseph  Lister,  Bart,  F.E.S. ,  D.C.  L. 

Surgery,  Principles  and  Practice  of : 

Professor,  W.  Rose,  M.B.,  F.E.C.S.,  B.S. 
Demonstrators,  W.  W.  Cheyno,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S. 
CM. 

A.  B.  Barrow,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S. 
W.  J.Penny,  F.R.C.S. 

Botany : 

Professor,  J.  W.  Groves,  F.L.S. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  : 

Professor,  N.  I.  C.  Tirard,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Obstetric  Medicine  : 

Professor,  W.  S.  Playfair,  M.D  ,  F.R.C.P. 

Forensic'  Medicine : 

Professor,  D.  Ferrier,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Comparative  Anatomy : 

Professor,  F.  Jeffrey  Bell,  M.A. 
Pathological  Anatomy  : 

Professor,  Alfred  B.  Duffin,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
Hygiene : 

Professor,  Charles  Kelly,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
Clinical  Therapeutics  : 

Professor,  J.  Burney  Yeo,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Dental  Surgery : 

Professor,  Ashley  Gibbings,  M.R.C.S. 

Ophthalmologv : 

Professor,  M.  M.  McHardy,  F.R.C.S.Ed. 

Psychological  Medicine : 

Professor,  Edgar  Sheppard,  M.D. 

Aural  Surgery : 

Professor,  Urban  Pritchard,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 
Bacteriology : 

Professor,  E.  M.  Crookshank,  M.B. 

Hospital  Staee. 
Consulting  Physicians : 

W.  0.  Priestly,  M.D. 
Sir  A.  B.  Garrod,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
George  Johnson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Physicians : 

Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

Alfred  B.  Duffin,  M.D  

J.  Burney  Yeo,  M.D  

("  Diseases  of  Women 
William  S.  Playfair,  M.D.  <     &  Children  &  Phy- 
I  sician-Accoucheur. 
David  Ferrier,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  1  With  Care  of  Out- 
John  Curnow,  M.D  J  Patients. 

fDiseases   of  Women 
|     &  Children  &  Phy- 
T.  C.  Hayes,  M.A..,  M.D.<(     sician  -  Accoucheur. 

With  care  of  Out- 
[_  Patients. 

Consulting  Surgeon  : 

Henry  Smith,  F.R.C.S. 

Surgeons : 

John  Wood,  F.R.S  ]  With  care 

Sir  Joseph  Lister,  Bart.,  F.R.S  !•    of  In- 

W.  Rose,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  B.S  J  Patients. 

W.  W.  Cheyne,  F.R.C.S.,  M.B.,  CM.' 

Assistant  Physicians : 

1ST.  I.  C.  Tirard,  M.D   With  care 

N.  Dalton,  M.D   J>  of  Out- 
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With  care  of  Ill- 
Patients. 


Assistant  Surgeons : 

A.  B.  Barrow,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S  

W.  J.  Penny,  F.R.C.S  

Dental  Surgeon : 

Ashley  Gibbings,  M.R.C.S. 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon: 

M.  Macdonald  McHardy,  F.R.C.S.Ed. 

Aural  Surgeon  : 

Urban  Pritchard,  M.D  ,  F.R.C.S. 
Vaccinator : 

R.  W.  Dunn,  M.R  OS. 

M  m  3 


!  Patients. 
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Appendix,      Pathological  Registrar  : 

  Norman  Dalton,  M,D.,  M.R.C.P. 

Chloroformist  : 

Charles  Moss,  M.R.C.S. 

Tutors,  and  Sambrooke  Registrars  : 

Sir  H.  R.  Beevor,  Bart,  M.B.  ;  L.  A.  Buck, 
M.R.C.S. 

Subject  to  certain  exceptions,  the  following  are  the 
fees  for  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice  : — 


If  paid  in 
one  Sum. 

It  paid  in 
two  Years. 

If  paid  in 
three  Yeats. 

If  paid  in 
four  Years. 

£  s.  d. 

-  £ 

£ 

£ 

Lectures  and  Hospi- 
tal Practice. 

126  11  (i 

66  per  aim. 

46  per  ann. 

The  same  (including 
course  of  Prelimi- 
nary Science). 

113  7  6 

74  per  ann. 

51  per  ann. 

40  per  ann. 

Ladies'  Department. 

In  this  Department,  which  is  established  at  13,  Ken- 
sington Square,  W.,  Lectures  are  given  to  Ladies  in  the 
various  subjects  of  University  Education  by  Professors 
and  Lecturers  on  the  Staff  of  King's  College.  The 
Lectures  are  adapted  for  Ladies  above  the  age  of  sixteen. 
For  further  information  apply  to  the  Lady  Superinten- 
dent, Miss  C.  G-.  Schmitz. 


EVENING  CLASSES. 

Classes  for  Evening  Instruction  are  held  at  King's 
College  during  the  months  from  October  to  March, 
inclusive,  and  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June. 

The  Dean  of  this  Department  for  the  Session  1888-9 
is  Professor  Groves. 

The  following  are  the  Subjects  of  Instruction  : — 

1.  Agriculture   P.  J.  Lloyd,  F.C.S. 

2.  Ancient  History    Professor  Warr,  M.A. 

3.  Arithmetic  and  Book-     J.  R.  Sayer. 

keeping. 

Biology  (see  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  and 
Botany). 

Book-keeping  (see 
Arithmetic). 

4.  Botany    and    Biology     Professor  Groves,  F.L.S. 

(Vegetable). 

I  aSS?.  KSC  }  0  s-  **»™.  F-c  s; 

7.  Commerce  and  Com-      Professor  Gault,  Barrister- 

mercial  Law.  at-Law. 
Com  mercial  Geography 
(see  Geography  Com- 
mercial). 

8.  Commercial  History  . . . 

9.  Comparative  Anatomy  "j 

and  Practical  I  C.  J.  Martin,  B.Sc. 

Biology  (Animal).  J 

10.  Divinity    The  Rev.  The  Principal. 

Drawing  (see  Pine  Art). 

11.  Drawing,  Geometrical     W.  H.  "Webb. 

and  Mechanical. 

12.  English       Language,     P.  Pinch,  A.K.C. 

Precis,  &c. 

13.  English  Literature  ....      J.  H.  Anderson,  Barrister- 

at-Law. 

14.  Experimental  Physics       E.  F.  Herroun,  F.I.C. 

15.  Fine  Art   Professor  Holden. 

16.  French  (Sen.)   Professor  Moriarty,  M.A. 

17.  French  (Jun.)   A.  L.  Dupuis,  BA. 

18.  Geography  (Physical) .  "| 

19.  Geography         (Com-  L  Professor  Seeley,  F.R.S. 

mercial.  J 

20.  Geology    Rev.  Professor  Wiltshire, 

M.A. 

21.  German  (Sen.)    Professor  Buchheim, Ph.D. 

22.  German  (Jun.)    G.  A.  Reinicke. 

Professor  Warr,  M.A. 

23.  Greek    ■{  John  Lamb. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Clarke,  M.A. 


24.  Greek  Testament    Rev.  B.  Jackson,  M.A. 

History,  Ancient,  (see 

Ancient  History). 
History,  Commercial 
(see  Commercial  His- 
tory) 

25.  Italian   Professor  Perini. 

r  Professor  Warr,  M.A. 

26.  Latin    <  John  Lamb. 

L  Rev.  W.  J.  Clarke,  M.A. 
f  Professor  Cutler. 

27.  Law    -1  E.  F.  Griffin,  Barrister-at- 

L  Law. 

Law,  Commercial  (see 
Commerce). 

28.  Law,  Roman    Herbert  J.   H.  Mackay, 

M.A.,  LL.B. 

29.  Logic    Professor  Edgeworth, 

M.A. 

30.  Mathematics    j  ^  Brooksmith,  M  A. 

L  G.  F.  Larcher,  B.A. 

31.  Mechanics    H.  Tomlinson,  B.A. 

32.  Metallurgy   \  Professor  Huntington, 

33.  Metallurgy,  Practical..  J  F.I.C. 

34.  Microscopic    Manipu-  f  P™fess°%Groves>  RL-S- 

lartion  and  Detection  -I  „  , 

of  Adulteration.  [  Jackson'  MM'> 

35.  Mineralogy   Rev.  Professor  Wiltshire, 

M.A. 

36.  Music,  Vocal   Professor  Monk,  Mus.D. 

Physics(see  Experimen- 
tal Physics). 

37.  Physics,  Practical   E.  F.  Herroun,  F.I.C. 

38.  Physiology    C.J.  Martin,  B.Sc. 

39.  Political  Economy   J.   E.  T.  Rogers,  M.A., 

"Tooke"  Professor  of 
Economic  Sciences  and 
Statistics. 

40.  Portuguese   Auguste  Peixoto. 

Practical  Chemistry 

(see  Chemistry). 
Practical  Metallurgy 

(see  Metallurgy). 
Practical    Physic  (see 

Physics). 

41.  Public  Reading   \  Rev.  C.  R.  Taylor,  M.A. , 

42.  Public  Speaking    J  LL.B. 

43.  Shorthand    W.  Bicknell. 

44.  Spanish    Victoriano  Carrias. 

45.  Writing    F.  J.  Jones. 

Many  of  these  Classes  have  special  reference  to  the 
Intermediate  Sc.  BA.  and  Matriculation  Examinations 
at  the  University  of  London,  and  they  also  afford  the 
instruction  requisite  for  the  Senior  Course  of  Commercial 
Education  recommended  by  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  - 

The  Fees  for  this  Department,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  a  Guinea-and-a-half  for  each  subject  for  the  Winter 
Session,  including  two  terms,  or  one  Guinea  for  the 
second  term  only.  For  the  Summer  Session  of  one 
term  the  fee  is  a  Guinea  a  subject.  The  Matriculation 
Fee  is  21.  Is. 

Evening  Lectures  on  various  subjects  of  University 
Instruction  are  given  by  members  of  the  College  Staff 
i  n  any  part  of  London  and  its  Suburbs,  provided  a  Fee 
of  not  less  than  Two  Guineas  a  lecture  is  provided  from 
local  resources. 


Fine  Art. 

The  School  of  Fine  Art  is  maintained  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  ;  and 
Instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  Fine  Art  is 
given  in  the  Studio,  at  convenient  hours,  according 
to  arrangement,  by  Professor  A.  W.  Holden.  The 
fees  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  instruction 
given,  from  three  guineas  a  term,  for  two  lessons  a 
week,  upwards. 


Civil  Service  Department. 

The  object  of  this  Department  is  to  prepare  Candi- 
dates for  all  branches  of  the  Home  Civil  Service.  The 
Dean  of  the  Department  is  W.  Bragington,  Esq.,  and 
the  instruction  is  conducted  by  him  in  conjunction 
with  Messrs.  R.  Iiinks,  R.  F.  Harcourt,  A.  J.  Comyn, 
and  Assistants.  The  fees  vary  according  to  the  amount 
of  instruction  required. 
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W.  A.  Burgess,  B.A. 
G.  Wotherspoon,  M.A. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Clarke,  M.A. 
R.  M.  Latham,  M.A. 

John    Wesley  Hales, 
-C.  D.  Webb, 


The  School, 
Head  Master.— Rev.  H.  Stokoe,  D.D. 
Master  of  the  Mathematical  Division.— E.  Brooksnutd, 
M.A. 

Master  of  the  Commercial  Division.— Rev.  C.  N.  Nagel 

M.A.,  (formerly  of  the  Handels-schule,  Leipzig). 
Senior  Assistant  Master  and  Chaplain. — Rev.  Blomfield 
Jackson,  M.A. 

Assistant  Masters. 

G.  F.  Larcher,  B.A. 
Reginald  Qeare,  B.A. 
W.  F.  R.  Ellis,  M.A. 
Rev.  F.  B.  Speed,  B.A. 
W.  H.  Taylor. 
English   Literature. — Professor 
M.A. 

Matriculation  Class  of  London  University.- 
B.A. 

Arithmetical  Master. — Alexander  Hall. 
Writing  Master. — Thomas  Green. 
Physical  Science. — Herbert  Totnlinson,  B.A. 
Chemistry  and  Practical  Chemistry. — G.  S.  Johnson, 
F.C.S. 

Physical   Geography  and  Geology. — Charles  Maxted, 
F.G.S. 

French.— A.  L.  Dupuis,  B.A.,  Master  ;  L.  Gaborit,  B.A., 

E.  P.  Bouvier,  Assistant  Masters. 
German. — G.  A.  Reinicke,   Master;  J.  Niederberger, 

Assistant  Master. 
Italian  -   1  M.  Bouvier. 
Spanish. —  J 

Drawing  (Geometrical  and  Freehand)  and  Painting. — 

Frederick  James  Jones. 
Superintendent  of  the  Workshop.— D.  Walker,  M.I.M.E. 
Dirtctor  of  Gymnasium.— R.  Castellote. 

I.— -King's  College  School  is  divided  into  four  divi- 
sions :  — 

A. — The  Classical  Division. 

This  Division  is  intended  to  prepare  Pupils  for  the 
Universities,  for  the  learned  Professions,  for  the 
higher  Competitive  Examinations,  for  the  Public 
Service,  for  the  Preliminary  Arts  Examination  required 
of  Medical  Students,  and  for  the  Theological  and 
General  Literature  Departments  of  the  College. 

The  special  subjects  of  study  in  this  Division  are 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  The  regular  course 
of  instruction  includes  History,  French,  and  Mathe- 
matics. 

There  is  a  special  class  to  prepare  for  the  London 
University  Matriculation. 

B. --The  Mathematical  Division. 
This  Division  is  intended  to  prepare  Pupils  for  such 
Competitive  Examinations  as  those  for  Woolwich  and 


Sandhurst;  for  the  Engineering  profession;  and  for 
the  Department  of  Applied  Sciences  in  King's  Collage. 

The  special   subject   of   study  in  this   Division  is 
Mathematics. 

The  regular  course  of  instruction  includes  Physical 
and  Political  Geography,  Geology,  Electricity,  and 
Magnetism,  English  History  and  Literature,  French, 
German,  and  Freehand  Drawing. 

Latin  and  Geometrical  Drawing  may  be  substituted 
for  some  of  the  above  subjects,  when  such  instruction  is 
preferred. 

C. — The  Commercial  Division. 

This  Division  is  intended  to  prepare  Pupils  for 
Mercantile  life,  for  the  higher  Mercantile  course  in 
the  General  Literature  Department  in  King's  College; 
for  Clerkships  in  the  Home  Civil  Service,  and  similar 
appointments. 

The  special  subjects  of  study  in  this  Division  are 
French  ;  German,  or  if  desired,  Spanish  or  Italian  ;  all 
which  are  taught  colloquially  as  well  as  grammatically, 
and  include  Commercial  Correspondence. 

The  regular  course  of  instruction  is  conformed, as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  Junior  Course  of  Commercial  Education 
recommended  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
It  includes  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography  and 
History,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Precis 
Writing,  English,  Writing,  and  Drawing. 

D. — The  Lower  Division,  including  Preparatory  Class . 

the  latter  Class  being  specially  intended  for  the  pre- 
paratory  training  of  boys  from  8  to  11  years  of  age. 

Religious  instruction  is  given  in  all  Classes  of  the 
School,  except  in  cases  where  exemption  is  granted 
by  the  Head-Master  at  the  special  request  of  Parents. 

Boys  in  any  Division  of  the  Upper  School  can  attend 
the  College  Workshops  for  manual  training,  or  the 
College  Laboratory  for  practical  instruction  in  Chemis- 
try, at  a  small  extra  charge. 

The  fees  for  the  whole  regular  course  of  Instruction 
are,  for  boys  entering  under  16  years  of  age,  Eight 
Guineas  per  Term.    The  Entrance  Fees  are  21.  13s.  6d. 

For  boys  over  16,  who  are  only  admitted  by  special 
permission  of  the  Head-Master,  the  fees  are  Ten  Guineas 
a  Term. 

For  further  information  of  any  kind,  or  for  full 
Prospectuses  of  the  various  Departments,  application 
may  be  made  to  the  Principal,  to  the  Deans  of  the 
various  Departments,  to  the  Head-Master  of  the 
School,  or  to  J.  W.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  the  Secretary  of 
the  College. 

Respecting  the  Residence  of  Students,  application 
may  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Knowling,  Censor  and  Chaplain  of  the  College. 

King's  College,  London,  W.C., 
August,  1838. 
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From  Dr.  Pye-Smith  to 

54,  Harley  Street,  W., 
August  29th,  1888. 

Dkar  Professor  Stokes, 

I  avail  myself  of  the  intimation  which  you 
conveyed  to  me  that  the  Royal  Commissioners  would  be 
willing  to  receive  from  me  in  writing  a  statement  of  the 
views  which  I  entertain  on  the  subject  which  they  have 
to  consider  and  report  on,  and  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to 
them  the  following  considerations. 

Those  of  us  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
recent  history  of  the  University  of  London,  with  the 
great  medical  schools  in  London  with  University  Col- 
lege, and  with  the  late  Association  for  promoting  a 
Teaching  University,  are  watching  with  the  utmost 
anxiety,  and  hope  for  the  result  of  your  deliberations. 
For  we  know  well  how  important  and  far-reaching  will 
be  the  effects  of  your  report  on  subjects  of  the  highest 
public  interest. 

It  may  appear  a  small  matter  for  the  existing 
University  of  London  to  lose  its  official  connexion  with 
University  College,  as  it  has  with  Owen's  College  ;  and 
a  small  matter  for  the  professors  of  University  and 
King's  Colleges  to  give  degrees  to  their  own  students, 
and  receive  the  name  of  a  University  ;  and  a  small  matter 
to  put  Loudon  student"  of  medicine  on  an  equality  with 


).  7. 

Professor  Stokes,  M.P. 

those  in  Scotland  by  granting  the  title  of  doctor  to  all 
who  show  a  competent  knowledge  of  their  profession. 
But  the  real  question  before  the  Commission  is,  whether 
London  is  to  have  a  university  worthy  of  its  importance. 
If  it  be  thought  discreditable  that  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  city  in  the  world  should  be  alone  among 
European  capitals  without  a  University  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  this  is  the  time  when  the  defect 
must  be  supplied.  Fifty  years  ago  the  same  question 
arose  and  then  it  was  negatived  by  ignorance,  by 
carelessness,  and  by  interested  opposition.  The  oppor- 
tunity has  come  again. 

To  form  such  a  University,  three  elements  already 
exist,  each  of  which  appears  to  be  essential.  Any  one 
of  them  alone  will  be  weak  and  inadequate  ;  any  com- 
bination of  two  will  still  be  unable  either  to  absorb  or 
to  abolish  the  third.  These  necessary  constituents  of 
a  real  University  in  London,  are,  as  is  well  known : 
first,  the  existing  University  ;  secondly  the  two  Col- 
leges (University  and  King's) ;  and  thirdly  the  medical 
schools  and  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  that  is  to  say,  the  Senate  and  Convocation, 
the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science,  and  the  Faculties 
of  Medicine  and  Science,  of  the  proposed  University. 
(Most  of  those  able  to  judge,  doubt  whether  at  present 
a  Faculty  of  Laws'  is  possible). 

M  m  4 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  A  UNIVERSITY  FOR  LONDON  : 


Probably  all  would  agree  that  desirable  if  not 
essential  characters  of  a  University  are — first,  a  large 
number  of  young  men  engaged  in  liberal  studies  at  a 
stage  beyond  that  of  boys;  schools,  and  an  efficient  body 
of  teachers  with  adequate  appliances  for  teaching ; 
secondly,  provision  for  enlarging  the  bounds  of  know- 
ledge as  well  as  for  teaching  what  is  already  ascer- 
tained for  research  in  addition  to  education  ;  thirdly,  a 
governing  body,  not  exclusively  composed  of  teachers, 
capable  of  representing  the  University  with  dignity, 
of  directing  its  general  progress  and  of  conferring  such 
titles  and  rewards  of  merit  as  will  be  respected  and 
laboured  for,  whether  their  respectability  depend  on 
anticiuity  and  venerable  associations,  on  magnitude  and 
national  associations,  on  wealthy  endowments,  or  on 
the  reputation  of  high  and  varied  requirements  im- 
partially enforced. 

The  advantage  of  antiquity  is  not  one  to  begin  with  ; 
but  while  some  institutions  remain  for  ages  barren  and 
obscure,  others  may  be  venerable  from  their  very  birth. 
The  advantage  of  a  large  population  belongs  pre- 
eminently to  London,  and  the  appliances  for  teaching  and 
learning  (in  some  important  departments  inadequate) 
are  in  others  more  than  respectable.  There  is  however 
at  present  a  grievous  lack  of  resources  ; — endowments, 
such  as  they  are,  are  miserably  small  and  the  prospect 
of  increasing  them  remote.  The  present  University  of 
London  depends  entirely  on  a  small  and  precarious 
Government  grant ;  University  and  King's  Colleges 
have  always  been  struggling  with  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties, and  the  only  academic  bodies  in  London  which 
can  be  said  to  be  financially  prosperous  are  the  larger 
and  more  important  medical  schools,  which  yet  have 
no  corporate  existence,  no  endowments,  and  no  resources 
but  their  annual  earnings. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  the  University  of 
London  has  long  ago  silenced  malevolence,  and  has 
won  for  its  degrees  a  useful  and  respectable  position  in 
arts,  a  rapidly  increasing  value  in  science,  and  indis- 
putably the  highest  position  in  medicine.  (The 
evidence  of  this  statement  is  patent ;  and  the  value  of 
the  result  to  the  medical  profession  has  been  attested  by 
the  most  distinguished  of  its  members,  by  Sir  "William 
Jenner,  Sir  William  Gull,  and  Sir  James  Paget.)  The 
eminence  attained  by  its  graduates  in  two  of  the 
learned  professions  is  well  known  and  remarkable. 

University  College,  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
stands  to-day  with  its  buildings  enlarged  to  the  full 
extent  originally  planned,  with  as  good  a  school  of 
letters  as  many  universities  can  boast,  with  an  excellent 
school  of  medicine,  and  the  foremost  school  of  science 
in  London. 

Each  one  of  the  larger  medical  schools  is  a  complete 
college  in  itself ;  and  its  students,  by  the  number,  the 
length  of  time  spent  in  their  studies  and  their  exclusive 
occupation  in  them,  enjoy  more  academic  advantages 
than  are  permitted  by  the  less  prolonged,  less  close, 
and  less  exclusive  association  ot  the  students  in  the 
other  faculties  with  the  colleges  they  frequent. 

The  necessity  of  combining  the  forces  of  the  present 
University,  of  the  medical  schools,  and  of  University 
and  King's  Colleges  was  felt  by  the  Teaching  Univer- 
sity Association  from  the  first;  and  our  great  object 
was  to  keep  these  several  constituents  of  our  projected 
University  together.  In  this  we  have  not  been  com- 
pletely successful ;  convocation  long  ago  urged  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  closer  union  between  the 
several  constituents  of  the  University,  and  lately  the 
Senate  have  gone  a  long  way  in  the  desired  direction  ; 
but  the  reform  was  delayed  too  long.  University  and 
King's  Colleges  are  already,  according  to  their  wish, 
two  "teaching  universities"  (and  so  are  the  medical 
schools) ;  but  they  desire  to  Le  "  examining  univer- 
sities "  in  addition. 

At  present  the  claims  of  separate  institutions  are 
strongly  and  ably  urged ;  but  those  of  the  public  are 
perhaps  in  danger  of  being  overlooked. 

If,  however,  the  Senate  and  Convocation  should  finally 
refuse  to  alter  their  constitution  in  the  direction  of 
recently  proposed  reforms,  they  will  be  left  a  mere 
ghost  of  a  university  "  a  Government  examining  board  " 
for  giving  degrees  to  persons  who  have  never  gone 
through  the  "  regular  and  liberal  course  of  education  " 
which  the  University  was  founded  to  promote  (Charter 
cap.  3)  with  its  decisions  criticised  by  an  irresponsible 
debating  society. 

If  the  two  Colleges  should  obtain  their  proposed 
charter,  they  would  form  a  small,  weak,  and  im- 
jjuvorishad  Univeisity  ,  always  compelled  to  explain 
their  distinction  from  the  other  university  in  London  ; 
always  having  to  prove  the  particularity  and  the  re- 


spectability of  their  degrees  ;  always  in  hopeless  com- 
petition with  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  the  Scottish 
Universities,  and  with  the  other  medical  schools, 
supposing  that  they  retain  their  medical  faculties  at  all, 
f or  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  may  prefer  to  unite 
with  the  others  in  London  rather  than  remain  in- 
vidiously isoleted.  Moreover,  they  would  still  need  the 
extraneous  support  derived  from  junior  schools, 
evening  classes,  and  the  casual  attention  of  persons  who 
purchase  one  or  another  fragment  of  information, 
without  forming  any  part  of  the  academic  body  ;  while 
their  best  trained  and  most  forward  spirits  would  aspire 
to  the  wider  and  more  arduous  competitions,  still  open 
at  Burlington  Gardens,  and  would  rather  be  proud  of 
distinctions  won  over  all  comers  there,  than  over  their 
fellow  students  in  the  colleges. 

If  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  should 
obtain  their  proposed  charter,  they  will  constitute  an 
anomalous  University,  which  examines  but  does  not 
teach,  which  gives  degrees  without  honours,  and  titles 
without  distinctions  or  rewards,  which  consists  of  only 
a  single  faculty,  and  all  of  whose  most  distinguished 
graduates  would  anxiously  hide  their  "Westminster" 
degree  under  that  which  they  are  proud  to  hold  from 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  or  London.  If  the 
standard  of  examinations  is  made  easy,  the  degree  will 
sink  to  that  of  the  less  considered  Universities,  which 
now  attract  students  from  the  London  schools  ;  if  it  is 
made  high,  it  will  be  thought  to  approach  the  London 
University  degree  bo  closely,  that  every  clever  and 
ambitious  student  will  chose  the  latter. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  interest  of  separate  schools 
or  colleges,  the  public  interest  is  surely  for  them  to 
unite  on  equitable  terms,  and  form  a  worthy  University 
of  London.  The  name  and  the  thing  must  both  be  one, 
otherwise  with  three,  or  even  two  Universities  in 
London,  there  will  be  no  real  University  of  London. 
Endowments  will  not  be  attracted,  adequate  numbers 
will  not  be  secured,  a  national  position  will  not  be 
attained ;  everything  will  drag  on  in  the  present 
second-rate,  enfeebled,  depressed,  and  dispiriting 
fashion.  Any  one  of  the  three  constituent  bodies  can 
ruin  the  prospects  of  the  rest ;  but  such  policy  would  be 
as  short-sighted  as  unworthy,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  so  soon  as  public  recognition 
and  increased  means  of  usefulness  are  seen  to  be  depen- 
dent on  union,  the  adjustment  of  pending  questions 
will  not  be  difficult  or  prolonged,  and  the  establishment 
of  what  will  become  a  great  University  will  be 
accomplished. 

Each  of  the  constituent  bodies  deserves  a  better  fate 
than  some  of  its  members  would  prepare  for  it.  The 
present  University,  by  pressing  boldly  the  reforms  which 
have  been  long  desired  and  almost  carried,  will  abdicate 
the  miserable  position  of  "a  graduation  machine," 
"a  Government  board,"  or  "a  phantom"  like  the 
University  of  France,  which  seen  ed  at  one  time 
likely  to  be  forced  on  it,  and  will  offer  no  less 
than  it  gains  University  College,  having  for  many 
years  done  excellent  work  under  discouragement  and 
rebuke,  will,  as  the  senior  college  of  a  real  Uni- 
versity, occupy  in  every  way  a  moie  useful  and  more 
dignified  position  than  that  of  a  small  Scotch  or  German 
university  in  London,  without  the  national  character 
and  venerable  associations  which  distinguish  Marburg 
or  Aberdeen.  The  medical  teachers  who,  by  their 
unaided  efforts  (often,  as  at  University  College,  by 
generous  pecuniary  sacrifices)  have  established  in  the 
four  or  five  largest  schools  a  curriculum  equal  to 
that  of  any  British  university,  will  find  themselves 
strengthened  by  association  with  one  another  and  with 
the  whole  academic  body  ;  while  their  students,  already 
as  I  believe  the  most  hardworking,  manly,  modest,  and 
intelligent  in  the  three  kingdoms,  will  gain  increased 
opportunities  of  study,  and  of  wider  and  more  varied 
cultivation. 

To  turn  to  objections  :  It  is  said  that  the  University 
of  London  cannot  limit  its  functions  to  examining 
students  of  London  colleges ;  that  its  degrees  are  too 
difficult  to  be  anything  but  "  honour  degrees  and  that 
the  convocation  of  past  graduates  will  never  allow  the 
standard  to  be  lowered. 

But  (1)  there  is  no  need  to  limit  the  examinations  to 
students  of  London  colleges.  Both  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have  non-collegiate  graduates,  and  the  University 
of  Dublin  allows  graduation  without  residence.* 


•  The  medical  decrees  of  the  Scottish  Universities  are  Riven  after 
only  a  short  lerm  of  residence,  and  that  oddly  cnciudi  is  assigned  not 
to  the  earlier  part  ol  the  student  s  curriculum  when  Edinburgh  at  lea>t 
car  offer »s good  if  not  belter  instruct  oil  thunth.  t  ol  i.ny  Lt  iiduu  school, 
lull  in  the  latter  part  when  its  clinical  icsonrces  ;ire  notoriously 
inadequate. 
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The  high  standard  of  excellence  of  the  examinations 
is  not  the  only  reason  that  has  hitherto  limited  the 
number  of  London  graduates  in  medicine  ;  others  are 
the  infrcquency  of  the  examinations ;  the  want  of 
proper  preparation,  owing  to  the  fewness  of  candidates 
from  all  but  the  larger  schools ;  and  the  preliminary 
obstacle  of  the  matriculation,  aggravated  by  want  of 
mutual  understanding  between  the  senate  and  the 
teachers.  All  these  difficulties  have  existed,  and  might 
all  be  removed  if  the  senate  were  guided  by  boards  cf 
studies  representing  the  teaching  bodies.  In  fact  many 
of  them  are  being  removed  already. 

(2.)  It  is  said  that  University  and  King's  Colleges 
desire  to  stand  alone,  and  that  they  are  strong  enough 
to  attract  the  other  medical  schools,  and  thus  to  con- 
stitute a  new  university.  The  latter  result  seems  very 
doubtful,  seeing  that  one  of  them  has  repeatedly  failed 
to  absorb  one  of  the  smallest  and  nearest  of  the  hospital 
schools.  But  if  it  could  be  done,  and  the  true  University 
of  London  be  placed  in  G-ower  Street,  or  its  seat  divided, 
as  at  Sparta  and  Brentford,  between  Grower  Street  and 
the  Strand,  while  the  medical  faculty  were  composed 
of  the  11  London  schools  in  close  union  with  the 
new  University,  it  would  still  be  necessary  for  the 
existing  University  to  be  abolished,  or  at  least  deprived 
of  a  meaningless  name  and  a  useless  building,  and 
turned  into  a  department  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. But  this  is  what  no  probable  force  can  effect. 
The  present  University  of  London  would  be  almost  as 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  as  Westminster  Hospital  or  King's 
College  itself.  How  much  better  to  reform  it  and  put 
it  to  good  uses. 

(3.)  It  is  said  that  the  medical  colleges,  and  the 
schools  they  represent,  insist  on  a  degree  for  the 
average  London  students.  But  the  grievance  (a  very 
real  one)  will  not  be  done  away  by  giving  to  a  certain 
number  only  a  dubious  degree  which  will  always  be 
marked  as  not  the  London  M.D.  It  is  necessary  to  give 
the  title  of  doctor  to  all  who  shall  pass  the  conjoint 
examination,  and,  even  if  we  are  to  be  fair  to  all,  who 
have  already  pass  it.* 

In  no  case  could  a  large  majority  of  students  take 
their  degree  unless  it  were  brought  down  to  the  level 

*  The  present  proposal  is  that  only  a  certain  number  who  pass  a  good 
entrance  examination  in  Arts,  and  a  final  and  additional  professional 
examination  should  be  admitted  to  the  degree.  This  would  not  satisfy 
the  real  want,  while  in  the  event  of  the  proposed  "  Westminster 
University  "  joining  the  proposed  ''Albert  University  "  it  would  only 
serve  to  prevent  the  degrees  of  the  united  body  from  attaining  too 
great  brilliance. 


of  degrees  which  are  no  distinction.    A   considerable  Appendix. 

number  must  (like   a  considerable  minority  of  the   

students  of  Edinburgh)  be  content  with  a  license  to 
practice,  and  that  is  already  given  in  a  most  respectable 
form  by  the  diploma  of  the  conjoint  colleges.  Whether 
that  diploma  should  carry  the  title  of  "  Doctor  "  or  no, 
is  a  comparatively  small  matter.  It  probably  will,  in 
any  case,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy ;  but  the  title  means 
so  little  that  many  of  our  best  practitioners  prefer  the 
diploma  which  is  well  known  and  appreciated  in  the 
profession  to  the  pretence  of  an  academic  title  which 
only  impresses  the  ignorant.  It  would  be  well  for  all 
registered  practitioners  to  have  a  recognised  right  to 
use  the  title  of  doctor,  if  they  please,  by  whatever 
portal  they  have  entered  the  profession. 

The  hope  of  seeing  a  real  and  worthy  University  of 
London  giving  degrees  that  are  an  honour,  con- 
spicuous, dignified,  and  independent,  as  befits  the  chief 
seat  of  learning  of  this  vast  and  wealthy  city ;  closely 
united  with  all  the  best  academic  institutions  already 
existing  ;  welcoming  all  creeds  and  all  classes  to  serious, 
regular,  and  continuous  studies.  This  hope  is  once 
more  capable  of  becoming  realised  if  the  necessary 
elements  of  the  proposed  University  can  be  kept 
together.  If  more  than  one  University  is  permitted  to 
exist  in  London,  all  such  hopes  must  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  legitimate  claims  of  University  and  King's 
Colleges  may  be  met  by  giving  them  their  due  position 
and  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  University. 

The  needs  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  London  would 
be  best  supplied  by  bringing  them  into  closer  union 
with  each  other  and  with  a  central  academic  body. 

The  necessary  reformation  of  the  existing  University 
would  be  best  carried  out  by  more  close  and  constant 
intercourse  with  its  teaching  bodies.  Accepting  the 
altered  conditions  which  the  secession  of  Owen's 
College,  and  the  greatly  increased  facilities  for  study  in 
almost  every  large  provincial  town  have  brought  about, 
it  would,  while  still  admitting  non-resident  and  non- 
collegiate  candidates  to  its  degrees,  find  its  chief  useful- 
ness in  guiding  the  higher  education  in  London,  and 
in  conferring,  as  well  as  receiving,  benefits  by  close 
association  with  the  important  Colleges  and  Medical 
Schools,  which  need  for  their  proper  development,  above 
all  things,  union. 

I  am,  &c. 

P.  H.  Pyb-Smith. 


No.  8. 

From  the  Eev.  Canon  Elwyn,  M.A.,  Principal. 


Queen's  College, 
43  and  45,  Harley  -Street,  London. 

This  College  was  established  in  1848,  and  was  in- 
corporated by  Royal  Charter  in  1853.  Its  objects  were 
defined  to  be  the  general  education  of  ladies,  and  the 
granting  of  certificates  of  knowledge.  The  first 
Principal  was  the  Rev.  P.  D.  Maurice,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dean  Trench,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  The  Visitor  of  the  College  is  the  Bishop  of 
London  for  the  time  being,  and  the  College  is  governed 
by  a  Council  and  by  a  Committee.  The  latter  body 
consists  of  the  Professors  of  the  College,  and  of  a  certain 
number  of  ladies  chosen  by  the  Lady  Visitors  of  the 
College.  To  the  Committee  is  entrusted  the  supervision 
of  all  matters  directly  relating  to  education,  but  all 
their  proceedings  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  the 
Principal  of  the  College. 

The  College  comprises  (1)  a  school  for  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age ;  (2)  a  four  years'  College  curri- 
culum for  girls  above  fourteen ;  (3)  a  higher  depart- 
ment for  students,  above  the  age  of  eighteen. 

The  College  does  not  undertake  to  provide  the  full 
instruction  which  may  be  required  for  the  degree 
examinations  of  the  University  of  London,  but  some  of 
the  lectures  of  the  higher  course  are  arranged  with  a 
view  to  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  University 
of  London  in  Arts.  Many  of  the  students  have  from 
time  to  time  matriculated  in  that  University,  and  many 
high  distinctions  have  been  gained  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Certificates   of  Associateship   are   granted  by  the 
Council  and  the  Committee  after  examination,  and 
power  is  also  given  to  elect  former  pupils  as  Associates 
i  54490. 


on  the  ground  of  distinguished  merit,  either  at  the 
College,  or  after  leaving  it.  Certificates  of  proficiency 
in  any  single  subject  are  also  granted  to  ladies,  whether 
connected  with  the  College  or  not,  on  passing  the 
required  examinations. 

Last  term  the  number  of  those  attending  the  College 
(1)  as  students  for  the  general  curriculum ;  (2)  as  at- 
tendants at  particular  lectures  was  254,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  in  tne  school  was  96,  making  a  total  of  350. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  two  boarding 
houses  for  the  College  and  School  approved  by  the 
Council  and  Committee. 

Full  particulars  of  the  objects  and  work  of  the  College 
are  contained  in  the  Annual  Calendar,  and  the  papers 
issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  authorities.  Copies  of 
these  and  of  the  Calendar  are  sent  with  this  short 
notice  of  the  College. 

R.  Elwyn, 
'  Master  of  the  Charterhouse  and 
Principal  of  Queen's  College. 

*#*  The  following  are  copies  of  the  papers  sent  by 
Canon  Elwyn:  — 

Queen's  College,  London,  43  and  45,  Hakley  Street, 
W. ;  Established  1848 ;  Incorporated  by  lioyal 
Charter,  1853. 

For  the  General  Education  of  Ladies  and  for  granting 
Certificates  of  Knowledge. 

Patrons : 

Her  Majesty  the   Queen,  H.R.H.   The   Princess  of 
Wales,  and  H.H.II.  The  Princess  Louise. 

N  n 
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Appendix.  Visitor. 

  The  Eight  Hon.  and  Eight  Eev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of 

London. 

July  1888. 

The  College  Terms,  1888-89. 
Michaelmas  Term  begins  October  1  and  ends  Dec.  15. 
Lent  Term  ,,      January  17       „       April  6. 

Easter  Term  „      April  29  „       July  11. 

Entrance  Examinations— Sept.  27,  28,  Jan.  16,  and 
April  26. 

The  College  is  closed  on  Ash  "Wednesday,  Ascension 
Day,  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  in 
Whitsun-week,  the  Queen's  Birthday,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Birthday. 

Council. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Henniker. 

The  Eight  Eev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Eochester. 

The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Browne,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S. 

Mrs.  Charles  Mallet. 

Mrs.  Buxton. 

Miss  Anna  Swanwick. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Williams. 

The  Eev.  Canon  Benham,  B.T).,Hon.  Secretary. 

The  Eev.  Professor  Bonney,  D.Sc,  F.E.S. 

H.  Courthope  Bowen,  Esq.,  M.A. 

The  Eev.  Professor  Church,  M.A. 

The  Eev.  Canon  Erskine  Clarke,  M.A. 

The  Eev.  Canon  Daniel,  M.A. 

Henry  Drake,  Esq. 

E.  Herbert  Draper,  Esq. 

The  Eev.  Professor  J.  B.  Mayor,  M.A. 

Maurice  Powell,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Treasurer. 

The  Eev.  W.  Page  Eoberts,  M.A. 

W.  S.  Eobson,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Eev.  Henry  Wace,  D.D. 

The  Principal  of  the  College. 

Committee  oe  Education. 
Principal : 
The  Eev.  Canon  Elwyn,  M.A. 

Dean  and  Secretary : 

H.  G.  Seeley,  Esq.,  F.E.S. 

Mrs.  Bevir. 

Miss  Coxhead. 

Miss  Dawson. 

Mrs.  T.  Hare. 

Mrs.  Howard  Marsh. 

Mrs.  Eadcliffe. 

J.  B.  Bedford. 

W.  G.  Cusins. 

Henry  Cadsby. 

E.  F.  Herroun,  F.I.C. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Hudson,  M.A. 

H.  Lallemand,  B.Sc. 

J.  E.  Y.  Marchant,  M.A. 

The  Eev.  A.  W.  Milroy,  M.A. 

Henry  Morley,  L.L.D. 

L.  Eicci. 

J.  M.  Thomson,  F.C.S. 

G.  C.  Warr,  M.A. 
Gottlieb  Weil,  Ph.D. 

H.  F.  Wilson,  M.A. 

Bursar : 
W.  H.  H.  Hudson. 

Curator  and  Librarian : 
Eev.  A.  W.  Milroy. 

Lady  Visitors: 

Mrs.  Bevir. 

Mrs.  Butlin. 

Miss  Coxhead. 

Mrs.  Cumberbatch. 

Miss  Dawson. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Godley. 

Lady  Graham. 

Mrs.  Hare. 

Mrs.  Heberden. 

Miss  I*ewin. 


Mrs.  Howard  Marsh,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Anderne  Ormerod. 

Mrs.  Maurice  Powell. 

Mrs.  Eadcliffe. 

Miss  Eobinson. 

Mrs.  Strahan. 

Lady  Sudeley. 

Miss  Anna  Swanwick. 

Mrs.  M.  Townsend. 

Miss  Trench. 

Miss  Trevor. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Williams. 

Treasurer : 
Maurice  Powell,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Lady  Resident  : 
Miss  Croudace. 

'Assistant  Secretary: 
Miss  Poole. 

Bankers: 

Sir  Samuel  Scott  &  Co.,  1,  Cavendish  Square. 
All  fees  are  paid  direct  to  the  College  Bankers. 


The  Principal  will  be  happy  to  see  any  one  who  may 
desire  to  speak  with  him,  at  the  College,  on  Friday 
mornings  at  11. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE. 

The  Higher  Course. 
For  Students  above  18  Tears  of  Age. 

Michaelmas  Term,  1888. 

Theology,  the  Principal. 
Church  History,  Eev.  A.  W.  Milroy. 
Greek  Testament,  Eev.  B.  H.  Alford. 
Astronomy,  J.  D.  McClure. 
English  Literature,  Professor  H.  Morley. 
Modern  History,  Professor  Marchant. 
French  Literature,  Professor  H.  Lallemand 
German  Literature,  Professor  G.  Weil. 
Italian  Literature,  Signor  Eicci. 
Greek,  Professor  H.  F.  Wilson. 
Latin,  Professor  G.  C.  Warr. 
Greek  History,  Professor  J.  E.  Y.  Marchant. 
Greek  Mythology,  Miss  Jane  E.  Harrison. 
Mathematics,  Professor  Hudson. 
Geology  and  Geography,  Professor  H.  G .  Seeley 
Physiology,  Professor  fl.  G.  Seeley. 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  Professor  J.  M.  Thomson., 
Natural  Philosophy,  Professor  E.  F.  Herroun. 
Botany,  Eev.  G.  Henslow. 
Harmony,  Professor  Henry  Gadsby. 
Analysis   of  Musical   Composition,  Professor 
Henry  Gadsby. 

Additional  and  fuller  information  will  be  found  in 
the  special  syllabus  of  lectures  for  each  term,  and  in 
Queen's  College  Calendar. 

The  fees  are  a  guinea  for  each  course  of  lectures,  or 
four  guineas  for  the  whole  of  a  term's  lectures. 

Associates  of  Queen's  College  pay  half  fees. 

The  College  Course  for  Pupils  above  14  years  of  age. 
Subjects  and  Teachers. 

Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Algebra,  W.  H.  H.  Hud- 
son, M.A. ;  Miss  Kilgour. 
Astronomy, 

Chemistry,  J.  M.  Thomson,  F.C.S. 
Drawing  and  Pictorial  Art,  J.  B.  Bedford;  Miss 
Bedford. 

Landscape  Drawing  and  Painting,  J.  H.  Leonard. 
English  Language  and  Literature,  Henry  Morley, 
LL.D. ;  Owen  Breden. 

French,  M.  Lallemand  ;  Mdlle.  Seguin. 

Geography  and  Geology,  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.E.S. 

German,  Gottlieb  Weil,  Ph.D. 

Greek,  H.  F.  Wilson,  M.A. ;  Miss  Topham,  B.A. 

Harmony,  Henry  Gadsby. 

History,  Ancient  |j  R  y  Marchant  M.A- 

„       Modern  J 
Instrumental  Music,  W.  G.  Cusins  and  Assistants. 
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Italian,  L.  Eicci. 

Latin,  G.  0.  Warr,  M.A. ;  Miss  Topham,  B.A. 
Natural  Philosophy,  E.  F.   Herroun,  F.I.C. ;  Miss 
Kilgour. 

Principles  of  Method  and  Style. 

Reading  and  Grammar,  Owen  Breden. 

Church  History,  Rev.  A.  W.  Milroy. 

Theology,  The  Principal ;  Rev.  B.  H.  Alford,  M.A. 

Vocal  Music,  Henry  Gadsby. 

Calisthenics,  Mrs.  Burch. 

Individual  instruction  in  Vocal  Music  is  given  by 
Mr.  William  Shakespeare. 


Pupils  who  enter  for  the  course,  and  pay  the  fee  which 
entitles  them  to  attend  any  number  of  classes  up  to 
21  hours  of  class  teaching  a  week,  are  called  compounders. 
Those  who  attend  special  classes,  and  pay  the  fee  for 
each  class  separately,  are  called  non-compoimders.  In 
the  two  junior  years,  compounders  are  required  to 
attend  certain  defined  classes.  The  Dean  will  be 
present  to  advise  pupils  concerning  the  classes  for  them 
to  attend  every  Wednesday  at  12.15. 

Pupils. 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  or  School 
are  required  to  bring  with  them  certificates  of  previous 
good  conduct  from  the  teacher  under  whom  they  last 
studied,  or  from  a  clergyman  or  some  other  friend. 
Forms  of  application,  and  certificates  for  this  purpose, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  or  from  the  Lady  Resident 
at  Queen's  College. 

On  entrance  pnpils  will  be  examined  with  a  view  to 
being  placed  in  the  Classes  with  which  they  are  best 
able  to  work.  The  subjects  of  examination  will  be 
(1)  Scripture  History  ;  (2)  English  Grammar  ;  (3)  Geo- 
graphy ;  (4)  English  History ;  (5)  Arithmetic  ;  (6)  French, 
German,  or  Latin.  Pupils  preparing  for  this  examina- 
tion are  advised,  though  not  required,  to  use  the  books 
named  below.* 

The  entrance  examinations  take  place  September  27th 
and  28th,  1888,  January  16th,  and  April  26th,  1889. 

The  College  has  several  Scholarships. 

In  the  intervals  between  Lectures,  Pupils  remain  in 
the  Waiting-room  under  the  supervision  of  the  Lady 
Resident ;  or  in  the  Library, 

Pupils  of  the  two  Senior  Years  are  required  to 
subscribe  2s.  6d.  a  Term  to  the  Library.  Junior  Pupils 
may  have  access  to  the  Library  on  payment  of  the  same 
subscription. 

The  individual  instruction  in  Dancing  is  limited  to 
those  who  are  attending  at  least  one  of  the  College 
Classes. 

Reports,  by  the  Professors  and  teachers,  of  the 
conduct  and  progress  of  the  Pupils  are  sent  at  the  close 
of  each  Term. 

Prayers  are  read  daily  in  the  Waiting-room  at  a 
quarter  to  Ten  o'clock. 

Fees  for  College  Course. 

*  The  attendance  of  Compounders  (see  page   )  is  limited 
to  21  hours  of  class  teaching  per  week. 


Compounders  under  15 
,,  above  15 

Non-Gompounders,  for  Classes  meet- 
ingtwice  aweek  (Drawing  excepted) 
Non-Compounders,  for  Classes  meet- 
ing once  a  week  ... 

Drawing  Classes  meeting 
once  a  week,  1|  hour  - 
Drawing  Classes  meeting 
twice  a  week,  1|  hour  - 
Painting  Classes  meeting 

once  a  week,  2  hours 
Painting  Classes  meeting 
once  a  week,  3  hours 


£  s. 
8  8 
10  10 

2  2 

1  6 

1  11 

2  12 


0  a  Term. 
0  „ 

0  „ 

3  „ 

6  „ 

6  „ 


2  12  6 


3   3  0 


The  fees  for  the  Half  Term  are  two-thirds  of  the  above. 

If  three  or  more  Sisters  attend  as  Compounders  in  the 
College  at  the  same  time  the  youngest  is  received 
at  Half-Fees. 


*  (1.)  Maclear's  Shilling  Class  Books  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
History. 

(2.)  Meiklejohn's  English  Grammar. 
(3.)  Duncan's  Physical  Geography. 
(4.)  Lock's  Arithmetic. 

(5.)  History  of  England,  by  Miss  E.Thompson  (inEreeman's  Series) 
and  Acland  and  Ransome. 

(6.)  The  Elements  of  French  Accidence  and  Syntax  (Brachet's  Ele- 
mentary Grammar,  Part  I.,  recommended). 


Extras. 

Individual    Instruction    in  Vocal 
Music,  for  Ten  Lessons  in  the  Term 
— Mr.  William  Shakespeare 
Individual    Instruction    in  Vocal 
Music,  for  Ten  Lessons  in  the  Term 
— A  Lady  Teacher  - 
Indiuidual  Instruction  in  Instru- 
mental Music. 
Pianoforte,  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins,  18  les- 
sons in  the  Term 
Messrs.  Jay,  0.  May,  or 

C.  Gardner 
Lady  Teachers,  20  lessons 
in  the  Term 
Violin,  Mr.  Rowarth  - 
Dancing,  20  lessons  in  the  Term — 

Mrs.  Burch  - 
Calisthenics  by  Mrs.  Burch;  Non- 
Compounders  ... 
Calisthenics  by  Mrs.  Burch ;  Com- 
pounders .... 
Practical  Chemistry,  Compounders 

and  Non-Compounders 
Elocution,  Senior  Class  Compounders 
j.         ,,  Non-Compounders 
French    or  German  Conversation, 

Compounders,  twice  a  week 
French  or  German,  Conversation, 

Compounders,  once  a  week 
French   or  German,  Conversation, 
Non-Compounders,  twice  a  week  - 
French   or   German,  Conversation, 
Non-Compounders,  once  a  week  - 
Modelling,  Compounders  and  Non- 
Compounders         -  - 
Shorthand,  Compounders 

,,  Non-Compounders 
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£  s.  d. 
6  6  0 
3    3  0 


Term. 


6  6 
3  13 

2  12 

3  3 

2  2 
1  1 
0  7 


3  3  0 
0  10  6 
16  3 

0 

6 

0 

0 


1  1 

0  10 

2  2 

1  1 

1  11 

0  10 

1  1 


The  Fees  for  Extras  for  the  Half  Term  are  one-half  of 
the  above,  excepting  Calisthenics. 

Compounders  pay  an  Entrance  Fee  of  one  Guinea, 
except  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  previously  paid 
the  fee  on  joining  the  College  School. 

All  Fees  are  to  be  paid  to  the  College  Bankers  at  the 
commencement  of  each  Term.  A  Form  of  Account  and 
Receipt  will  be  supplied  at  the  Office  for  this  purpose, 
A  Half- Term's  Notice  or  Fees  required  before  the 
r(  moval  of  a  Pupil.  The  same  notice  is  required  from 
Compounders  before  becoming  Non-Compounders.  No 
deduction  can  be  made  for  absence. 

Boarders. 

Boarders  for  the  College  or  School  are  received  by 
authority  of  the  Council  and  Committee  by 
Miss  Clara  Wood,  41  Harley  Street,  W. 
Miss  Knott,  2,  Brunswick  Place,  Regent's  Park 
(top  of  Harley  Street). 

Terms  may  be  had  on  application. 

For  Scholarships.  Nominations,  Special  Certificates,  Cer- 
tificates of  Associateship  and  other  information,  see  Queen's 
College  Calendar,  to  be  had  at  the  Office,  price  Is.  6d. 

Queen's  College  School,  for  Children  from  Five  to 
Fourteen  Years  oe  Age. 

Lady  Superintendent : 
Miss  Hay. 

Assistant  : 
Miss  Walker. 

Michaelmas  Term  begins  September  24th  and  ends 
December  15th ;  Lent  Term  begins  January  17th  and 
ends  April  6th  ;  Easter  Term  begins  April  29th  and 
ends  July  18th. 

The  pupils  of  the  School  are  arranged  in  Five  Classes 
(I.)  under  Miss  Hay  ;  (II.)  under  Miss  Walker ;  (III.) 
under  Miss  Spratt ;  (IV.)  under  Miss  Margerison,  and 
(V)  under  Miss  Hailes.  The  course  of  instruction 
includes  Scripture,  English  Grammar  and  Reading, 
French  (by  Mdlle.  Seguin),  the  Elements  of  Latin  (by 
Miss  Klein,  B.A.,)  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History, 
Drawing,  Writing  and  Vocal  Music.  Pupils  above  14 
can  only  remain  in  the  School  by  special  leave,  from 
term  to  term,  given  by  the  Lady  Superintendent  and 
the  Principal. 

N  n  2 
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Appendix.         The  hours  for  all  the  classes  are  from  9.15  a.m.  to 

  1  p.m.    Afternoon  attendance  under  due  supervision  is 

permitted  to  pupils  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  classes  for 
preparation  of  lessons,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Lady  Superintendent.  There  will  be  Entrance  exam- 
inations on  Saturday,  Sept.  22nd,  1888,  on  Wednesday, 
Jan.  16th,  and  on  Saturday,  April  27th,  1889.  Should 
the  number  of  applicants  exceed  that  of  vacancies,  the 
examination  will  be  competitive.  The  pupils  of  all 
five  classes  are  examined  every  term  by  the  College 
Professors  and  reports  of  conduct  and  progress  are 
sent. 

Miss  Hay  will  be  glad  to  see  the  Parents  of  pupils  on 
Tuesdays  between  the  hours  of  2  and  3.30. 

A  play  room,  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  is  provided 
for  the  exercise  of  pupils  iu  the  intervals  of  lessons. 

Fees. 

For  pupils  under  ten     -  -  -    41.  4s.  a  Term. 

,,        above  ten  and  under  twelve    51.  5s.  ,, 
,,        above    twelve    and  under 

fourteen    -  -  -    61.  6s.  ,, 

above  fourteen        -  -    81.  8s.  „ 

The  Fees  for  the  half-term  are  two-thirds  of  the 
above.  Pupils  pay  a  fee  of  One  Guinea  on  entrance, 
and  on  payment  of  this  fee  may  be  entered  a  year  iu 
advance.  The  fee  for  Stationery  is  Half-a-crown  a 
term.  If  three  or  more  sisters  attend  at  the  same  time, 
the  youngest  is  received  at  half  fees. 

All  Fees  are  to  be  paid  in  advance  to  the  College 
Bankers. 

No  deduction  can  be  made  for  absence. 
A  Half-term's  notice  or  fees  required  before  the 
removal  of  any  pupil. 


Extras. 


£  s.  d. 


f  Piano.   Twenty  lessons'! 
I   a  term,  with  periodical  [  ^ 
examinations  by  Mr.  f 
W.  G.  Cusins.  J 
Violin.  Twenty  lessons  ] 
a    term.      By    Mr.  Ls 
(_  Rowarth.  J 

Twenty  lessons  in  the  term  2    2    0  ,, 
Calisthenics  by  Mrs.  Burch      -        -  0    7    6  „ 

The  fees  for  extras  for  the  half  term  are  one-half  of 
the  above  (excepting  Calisthenics). 


Instrumental 
Music. 


Lancing 


2    0  a  Term 


3  0 


Syllabus  of  the  Higher  Course. 

Queen's  College,  London,  43  and  45,  Harley  Street,  W. 
For  Ladies  above  Eighteen  Years  of  Age. 
Session  1888-9. 

Michaelmas  term  begins  Oct.  1st,  1888 ;  Lent  term 
begins  Jan.  17th,  1889  ;  Easter  term  begins  April 
29th,  1889. 

1.  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  chapter  xii. 
to  the  end.  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  and  the 
Philippians.    By  the  Eev.  Canon  Elwyn,  MA. 

On  Fridays  at  10  a.m. ;  to  begin  Oct.  5. 

2.  Church  History,  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Milroy,  M.A. 
Three  lectures  will  be  given  each  term. 

3.  The  Greek  Testament :  the  Book  of  Revelation  and 
the  teaching  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Rev.  B.  H. 
Alford,  M.A. 

On  Mondays  at  2  p.m. ;  to  begin  Oct.  15. 

4.  English  Literature  from  the  Accession  of  Charles  I. 
to  the  Revolution  of  1688-9.  By  Professor  Henry 
Morley,  LL.D. 

On  Thursdays  at  11.10  a.m. ;  to  begin  Oct.  4. 

5.  French  Literature :  Poets,  Dramatists,  and  His- 
torians from  the  17th  century  to  the  present  period. 
Special  studies  for  candidates  for  the  London 
University  BA.  Examination  (honours).  Holiere, 
L'Avare  ;  George  Sand,  La  petite  Fadette  ;  Alf  red  de 
Musset,  II  faut  qu'une  porte  soit  ouverte  ou  fermee  ; 
Cfuizot,  Histoire  generale  de  la  Civilisation  en  Europe. 
By  Professor  H.  Lallemand,  B.  es  Sc. 

On  Wednesdays  at  11.10  a.m. ;  to  begin  Oct.  3. 

6.  German :  The  Principal  Prose  writers  of  the  19th 
century.    By  Professor  Weil  Ph.D. 

On  Mondays  at  3  p.m. ;  to  begin  Oct.  8. 

7.  The  Itnlian  Literature  of  the  Cinque  Cento. 


Michaelmas  term:  The  Poets,  Selections  from 
Ariosto,  L'Orlando  Furioso. 

Lent  term  :  The  Historians,  Machiavelli,  Vita  di 
Castruccio  Castracani. 

Easter  term :  The  Writers  on  Art,  Vasari,  Capricci 
e  Aneddoti  di  Artisti  (Barbera,  Florence).  By  Signor 
Ricci. 

On  Tuesdays  at  12.20  p.m. ;  to  begin  Oct.  9.' 

8.  Greek :  Sophocles :  Antigone.  By  Professor  H 
F.  Wilson,  M.A. 

On  Mondays  at  10  a.m. ;  to  begin  Oct  1. 

9.  Latin  :  Cicero  pro  Cluentio  (for  London  University 
Intermediate  Examination  for  Arts,  July  1889),  or 
Cicero  pro  Sestio  and  Juvenal  Sat.  iii.,  x.,  xi.  (Hardy's 
Edition),  for  London  University  Final  B.A.  Examina- 
tion, Oct.  1889.    By  Professor  G.  C.  Warr,  M.A. 

On  Fridays  at  4  p.m.  ;  to  begin  Oct.  12. 

10.  English  History:  From  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. 
By  Professor  J.  R.  V.  Marchant.  M.A. 

On  Wednesdays  at  3  p.m. ;  to  begin  Oct.  3. 

11.  French  History:  From  the  Accession  of 
Henry  III.  to  the  Death  of  Louis  XIV.  By  Professor 
J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  M.A. 

On  Thursdays  at  12.20  p.m. ;  to  begin  Oct.  4. 

12.  Greek  History :  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Athenian 
Empire.    By  Professor  J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  M.A. 

On  Tuesdays  at  1C  a.m. ;  to  begin  Oct.  2. 

13.  Six  Lectures  on  Greek  Mythology  as  seen  in 
Greek  Vase-painting.    By  Miss  Jane  E.  Harrison. 

On  Wednesdays  at  4.15  p.m. ;  to  begin  Oct.  17. 

14.  Trigonometry  and  Higher  Mathematics.  By 
Professor  W.  H.  H.  Hudson,  M.A. 

On  Fridays  at  3  p.m. ;  to  begin  Oct  12. 

15.  Chemistry  (Inorganic  Chemistry). 

On  Thursdays  at  3  p.m. ;  to  begin  Oct.  4. 

16.  Natural  Philosophy.  By  Professor  E.  F.  Her- 
roun,  F.I.C. 

On  Wednesdays  at  12.20  p.m. ;  to  begin  Oct.  3. 

17.  Geography  and  Geology.  By  Professor  H.  G. 
Seeley,  F.R.S. 

On  Saturdays  at  10  a.m. ;  to  begin  Oct.  6. 

18.  Elementary  Physiology.  By  Professor  H.  G. 
Seeley,  F.R.S. 

On  Fridays  at  4  p.m. ;  to  begin  Oct.  12. 

19.  Physiology:  The  Skin  and  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood.    By  Charlotte  Ellaby,  M.D.,  Paris. 

On  Wednesdays  at  2.30  p.m. ;  to  begin  Oct.  3. 

20.  Botany :  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms — Syste- 
matic and  Economic  Botany. 

Easter  Term — Structural  and  Practical  Botany. 
By  Rev.  George  Henslow,  MA.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 
On  Mondays  at  3  p.m. ;  to  begin  Oct.  8. 

21.  Harmony.    By  Professor  Henry  Gadsby. 

On  Tuesdays  or  Fridays  at  12.10  p.m. ;  to  begin 
Oct.  2. 

22.  The  Analysis  of  Musical  Composition.  The 
object  of  these  lectures  is  to  give  students  an  oppor- 
tunity of  understanding  how  classical  music  is  written 
and  thereby  enhancing  the  pleasure  of  playing  it. 
During  the  series  each  form  of  composition  will  be 
illustrated  by  the  performance  of  the  following  works : 
Mozart,  Sonatas  in  G,  in  C,  in  B  flat  and  C  minor,  and 
the  Fantasia  in  C. 

Beethoven,  Sonatas  No.  6  in  F,  No.  1  in  F  minor, 
No.  10  in  G,  No.  8  in  C  minor,  No.  12  in  A  flat,  No.  11 
in  Bflat,  No.  3  in  C,  No.  14  in  C  sharp  minor,  No.  21, 
the  Waldstein,  and  No.  23,  the  Appassionata. 

A  selection  will  also  be  given  from  Chopin's  Waltzes, 
Nocturnes,  and  Mazurkas,  and  also  from  Bach's  48  Pre- 
ludes and  Fugues,  and  the  concluding  course  will 
include  some  of  the  Symphonies  of  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  and.  Mendelssohn.  By  Professor  Henry 
Gadsby. 

On  Tuesdays  at  4  p.m. ;  to  begin  Oct.  9. 

23.  Astronomy.    By  J.  D.  McClure,  F.R.A.S. 
On  Mondays  at  11.10  a.m. ;  to  begin  Oct.  8. 


Fees. 


£  s.  d. 
1  1  0 
4    4  0 


For  each  course  of  lectures 
Compounding  fee  for  each  term's  lectures 

Compounding  Students  may  attend  any  of  the  courses 
of  lectures. 
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Tickets  for  a  course  of  lectures  may  be  obtained  at 
the  College,  43  and  45,  H-irley  Street,  W. 

Associates  of  Queen's  College  pay  half  fees. 

An  elocution  class  is  held  on  Tuesdays  at  10  a.m. 
Fee,  It  6s.  3d. 

A  modelling  class  is  held  on  Wednesdays  at  4.15  p.m. 
Fee,  11.  lis.  6d. 


A  French  conversation  class  is  held  by  a  lady.  Fee, 
11.  Is.  Qd. 

A  German  conversation  class  is  held  by  a  lady.  Fee, 
11.  Is.  Od. 

A  class  for  practical  chemistry  is  held  on  Wednes- 
days at  4  o'clock.    Fee,  3?.  3s. 


Appendix. 


Time  Table. 


Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Professor  Wilson, 
10  a.m. 

Professor 
Marchant, 
10  a.m. 

Professor 
Lallemand, 
11.10  a.m. 

Professor  Morley, 
11.10  a.m. 

Canon  Elwyn, 
10  a.m. 

Professor  Seeley, 
10  a.m. 

J.  D.  McClure, 
11.10  a.m. 

Professor  Gadsby, 
12.10  p.m. 

Professor  Herroun, 
12.20  p.m. 

Professor 
Marchant, 
12.20  p.m. 

Professor  Gadsby, 
12.10  p.m. 

Rev.  B.  H.  Alford, 
2  p.m. 

Professor  Ricci, 
12.20. 

Miss  Ellaby, 
2.30  p.m. 

Chemistry, 
3  p.m. 

Professor  Hudson, 
3  p.m. 

Professor  Henslow, 
3  p.m. 

Professor  Gadsby, 
4  p.m. 

Professor 
Marchant, 
3  p.m. 

Professor  Seeley, 
4  p.m. 

Professor  Will, 
3  p.m. 

Miss  Harrison, 
4.15  p  m. 

Professor  Warr, 
4  p.m. 

No.  9. 

Fkom  the  Council  of  Bedford  College  for  Ladies. 


Bedford  College, 
8,  York  Place, 

Portman  Square, 
London. 

Mr  Loeds  and  Gentlemen,         December  14,  1888. 

May  we,  as  representing  a  college  which  for  very 
nearly  40  years  has  devoted  itself  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion  of  women,  be  allowed  to  express  our  deep  interest 
in  the  subject  of  your  inquiry,  and  to  say  how  gladlj' 
we  would  place  at  your  service  any  information  it  is  in 
our  power  to  give. 

Hitherto  our  college  has  largely  availed  itself  of  the 
examinations  carried  on  by  the  University  of  London, 
and  we  may  venture  to  assert  has  won  high  distinction 
in  them  not  only  by  the  numbers  of  our  students  but 
by  the  places  they  have  taken  in  the  lists.  To  quote 
from  an  article  recently  published  in  the  College  Maga- 
zine, "  our  students  have  been  remarkably  successful, 
' '  for  in  many  instances  all  the  candidates  sent  up  have 
' '  passed.  Of  the  152  women  who  have  taken  the  B.A. 
"  degree,  51  are  from  this  college ;  and  of  the  21  who 
li  have  become  B.Sc,  12  owe  their  training  to  it." 


We  trust  that  with  such  a  record  Bedford  College  has 
established  a  claim  to  consideration  in  any  fresh  ar- 
rangements that  may  be  made  in  connexion  with  higher 
education  in  London, 

Should  the  result  of  your  inquiry  be,  as  we  would 
fain  hope,  to  recommend  the  institution  of  a  London 
University  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  university,  the 
institution  of  what  is  called  for  the  sake  of  clearness  a 
teaching  university,  we  wish  to  state  that  it  would  be 
our  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  new  movement,  and 
to  prefer  a  petition  that  Bedford  College  should  be 
enrolled  amongst  the  colleges  associated  with  the  new 
university. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  satis- 
faction that  a  matter  of  such  great  educational  impor- 
tance   should   be    thoroughly   investigated,   and  by 
Commissioners  of  such  judgment  and  authority. 
AVe  remain,  &c. 

W.  J.  Russell, 

Chairman  of  Council. 
Blanche  Shadwell, 

Honorary  Secretary. 


No.  10. 

Fkom  J.  G.  Fitch,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges. 

*#*  (Mr.  Fitch  would  have  been  proposed  as  a  witness  by  the  University  of  London,  but  was  abroad  when 
evidence  was  being  taken  by  the  Commission.  The  Secretary  therefore  suggested  that  be  should  state  what 
he  wished  to  say  in  writing.) 


I  avail  myself  of  the  courteous  invitation  of  the 
Secretary,  to  submit  in  writing  some  facts  and  con- 
siderations which,  had  I  been  in  England  in  June  and 
July,  would  have  been  presented  to  the  Commission  in 
the  form  of  oral  evidence.  I  may  mention  that  the  point 
of  view  from  which  I  have  regarded  the  whole  question 
is  that  of  one  who  graduated  in  the  University  before 
the  aband  onment  in  1858  of  what  is  called  the  colle- 
giate system ;  who  has  served  during  10  years  as 
examiner ;  and  who  has  been  since  1875  a  member  of 
the  senate.  My  official  experience  as  to  the  influence 
of  the  University  on  general  education  has  been  gained 
partly  during  the  years  in  which  I  served  as  Assistant 
Commissioner  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  and  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissions  ;  and  subsequently  as  one  of  Her 


Majesty's  Chief  Inspectors  of  Schools,  specially  charged 
with  the  oversight  of  the  training  colleges  for 
teachers. 

I. — The  present  Work  of  the  University. 

There  are  several  ways,  not  contemplated  in  the 
original  foundation  of  the  University;  in  which  its 
examinations  and  programmes  of  study  have  exercised 
a  considerable  effect  on  the  general  education  of  the 
country,  e.g. : — 

(a.)  The  secondary  schools  have,  under  existing  regula- 
tions, received  much  aid  and  useful  stimulus.  Many  of 
these  schools  have  hitherto  been  unconnected  with  any 
university,  and  in  them  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
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Appendix.      scholars  are  prepared  for  an  academic  life.  Among 

  them    are  to  be  found  numerous   ancient  grammar 

schools,  re-organised  and  modernized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869 ;  pro- 
prietary schools  under  the  care  of  local  corporations  or 
religious  bodies,  and  many  of  the  best  high  schools,  both 
public  and  private.  I  was  much  struck,  when,  as  Assis- 
tant Commissioner,  it  was  my  duty  to  visit  such  schools, 
with  the  use  made  by  them  of  the  matriculation  ex- 
amination of  the  University.  That  examination  differs 
from  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations  by 
requiring  on  the  part  of  every  candidate  a  definite 
amount  of  elementary  knowledge  in  each  of  the  three 
departments :  (1)  language,  (2)  experimental  and 
applied  science,  (3)  mathematics.  "Within  the  first  and 
second  of  the  three  departments,  certain  options  are 
allowed  ;  but  no  option  is  permitted  as  between  one 
department  and  either  of  the  other  two.  Hence  the 
examination  has  come  to  be  preferred  by  many  of  the 
ablest  teachers  in  the  country,  and  to  be  accepted  as 
one  of  the  best  existing  tests  of  a  rounded  and  complete 
school  education.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  candidates 
who  obtain  honours  at  matriculation  shows  that  they 
are  drawn  from  a  great  variety  of  secondary  schools  and 
institutes,  endowed  and  otherwise.  And  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  most 
successful  candidates  come  directly  from  schools  at  the 
age  of  16  to  18,  and  pass  without  special  preparation  of 
any  kind.  It  is  the  contention  of  several  of  the  medical 
witnesses  that  this  examination  is  too  severe  to  be 
reasonably  exacted  from  medical  men  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  career.  Mr.  Eivington  (1669)  complains 
that  the  examination  is  "  too  omniscient."  But  in  reply 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  not  a  single 
obligatory  subject  in  the  matriculation  syllabus  which 
is  not  now  included  in  the  ordinary  course  of  every 
good  modem  school  which  professes  to  carry  on  a  boy's 
instruction  up  to  the  age  of  16. 

The  ma/triculation  examination  is  now  recognized  by 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  by  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society,  by  the  Eoyal  Military  Academy,  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  by  the  authorities  of  Girton  College, 
and  of  many  other  educational  and  professional  bodies, 
as  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  candidate  has  received 
at  school  the  ground-work  of  a  liberal  education,  and  is 
competent,  without  further  test,  to  enter  on  a  course  of 
special  or  academic  study.  It  is  true  that  the  matricu- 
lation examination  was  not  originally  designed  to  fulfil 
these  purposes,  but  was  intended  merely  as  an  entrance 
test  for  those  who  proposed  to  become  graduates,  yet 
the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  years  it  has  become  widely 
recognised  also  as  one  of  the  best  forms  of  leaving 
examination,  abiturienten-examen  ;  and  that  in  this  way 
it  has  had  an  enormous  influence  in  widening  the 
scheme  of  study,  and  in  raising  and  clearly  defining 
the  aims  of  teacders  in  secondary  schools  throughout 
the  country  must  not  be  overlooked  in  any  estimate 
Avhich  may  be  formed  of  the  University  and  its  present 
work. 

(&.)  On  the  elementary  teachers  of  the  country  the 
influence  of  the  present  regulations  of  the  University 
has  been  very  remarkable.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  order  to  become  recognized  by  the  Education 
Department,  every  teacher  must  obtain  by  examination 
a  certificate  of  merit.  The  syllabus  of  examination  (se 
paper  appended,  marked  A.),  extends  to  nearly  all  the 
subjects  required  for  matriculation  and  for  graduation 
in  Arts ;  and  every  holder  of  a  certificate  who  has 
passed  in  the  first  division,  is  already  more  than  half 
way  on  the  road  to  a  Bachelor's  degree.  But  on  quitting 
a  training  college,  the  schoolmaster  is  left  to  his  own 
resources.  He  leads  a  comparatively  isolated  life ;  but 
he  has  acquired  the  habit  of  application  under  the 
guidance  of  tutors  ;  and  with  very  little  additional  help 
from  some  scholarly  neighbour,  it  is  easy  for  him  to 
pursue  his  studies  if  he  is  duly  encouraged  to  do  so. 
On  public  grounds,  it  is  most  important  that  this  large 
class  of  persons,  to  whom  the  whole  primary  instruction 
of  the  country  is  now  entrusted,  should  be  furnished 
with  all  legitimate  inducements  to  continue  their  efforts 
after  self-improvement,  and  to  aim  at  a  higher  standard 
of  general  culture  than  is  represented  by  a  school- 
master's certificate.  To  a  yearly  increasing  number  of 
the  best  of  such  teachers,  the  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  the  fact  that  a  degree  is 
attainable  without  conditions  of  academic  residence, 
have  proved  most  valuable  both  as  a  help  and  as 
a  stimulus.  The  returns  recently  sent  in  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Education  Acts,  show  that  during 
the  last  three  years,  from  four  of  the  London  Training 
Colleges  alone,  viz.,  St.  Mark's,  Chelsea,  Battersea, 
Borough  Road,  and  Westminster,  93  students  have 


matriculated,  and  about  one  fourth  of  that  number  have 
proceeded  to  the  intermediate  examination  in  Arts  or 
Science.  The  Principal  of  St.  John's  College,  Battersea, 
the  Reverend  Canon  Daniel,  informs  me  that  the  total 
number  of  students  trained  in  that  single  college  who 
have  matriculated  is  185,  that  of  them  106  have  passed 
the  intermediate  examination,  50  have  obtained  the 
full  degree  of  B.A.,  and  6  of  B.Sc,  while  2  have  pro- 
ceded  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  adds  that  at  the 
June  matriculation  of  the  present  year,  95  training 
college  men,  students  or  ex-students  passed,  9  in 
honours,  81  in  the  first  classes,  and  5  in  the  second. 
I  venture  to  quote  from  his  letter  an  important 
passage : 

"  I  should  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest  injuries  that 
"  could  be  inflicted  on  the  profession  of  elementary 
"  teachers  if  they  were  cut  off  from  the  privilege  of 
"  presenting  themselves  at  the  examinations  of  the 
"  London  University.  At  present  those  examinations 
"  encourage  them  to  carry  on  their  studies  after  leaving 
"  college,  and  many  ex-students  in  this  way  not  only 
"  render  themselves  more  efficient  as  elementary 
"  teachers,  but  qualify  themselves  as  secondary  teachers 
"  for  middle-class  schools,  and  small  grammar  schools. 
"  The  injury  would  be  national  as  well  as  professional. 
"  Some  of  the  most  successful  secondary  teachers  in 
"  the  country  are  ex-training  college  men,  who  brine 
"  to  the  work,  knowledge,  and  power  that  have  been 
"  guaranteed  by  the  University,  and  practical  skill  that 
' '  has  been  secured  at  a  training  college. 

"  Prom  the  training  college  point  of  view  there 
"  would  be  a  further  loss.  At  present  we  can  get 
"  students  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  higher  course  of 
"  studies,  though  often  at  the  cost  of  great  self-denial 
"  on  their  part  (their  merely  professional  course  being 
"  in  itself  a  heavy  one),  but  if  the  prospect  of  building 
"  in  after  days  on  these  foundations  were  taken  away, 
"  much  of  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  that  students  now 
"  throw  into  these  higher  studies  would  disappear. 

"  The  liberal  element  in  the  education  we  give  would 
' '  largely  disappear,  and  our  course  of  training  would 
"  become  almost  exclusively  technical." 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  the  Principal 
of  Sc.  Mark's  College,  who  says : 

"Nearly  all  the  young  masters  in  our  practising 
"  schools,  all  of  them  old  St.  Mark's  men,  read  for  the 
"  London  B.A.  at  least,  and  I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
"  any  question  of  the  great  value  to  them,  educationally 
"  of  such  an  extension  of  their  ordinary  reading.  I 
"  can  only  speak  myself  from  having  read  a  Greek&play 
"  with  them  last  year,  but  I  was  greatly  impressed 
"  with  the  thoroughness  of  their  work,  and  what  is 
"  much  more,  the  appreciative  spirit  in  which  they 
"  went  through  it.  What  has  struck  me  most,  is  the 
"  resolute  way  in  which  they  take  and  use  their  oppor- 
"  tunities,  and  this  is  just  why  the  present  system  of 
"  the  London  University  is  so  exactly  fitted  to  their 
"  needs.  I  should  very  greatly  regret  any  change 
"  which  had  the  effect  of  making  those  opportunities 
"  fewer." 

(c.)  Since  the  year  1878,  when  the  examinations  of  the 
University  were  thrown  open  to  women,  and  up  to  the  end 
of  last  year,  1,211  have  matriculated,  280  have  proceeded 
to  the  intermediate  examination  in  Arts,  40  in  Laws 
57  in  Science,  and  12  in  Medicine ;  153  have  graduated 
as  B.A.,  21  as  B.Sc,  6  as  M.B.,  2  as  D.Sc,  27  as  Masters 
of  Arts.  A  large  acquaintance  with  the  best  of  the 
collegiate  and  scholastic  institutions  for  girls  and 
women  throughout  the  country  enables  me  to  testify 
that  the  effect  of  this  measure  on  the  higher  education 
of  women  has  been  wide  and  most  beneficial.  It  has 
given  a  higher  ideal  of  work  and  much  encouragement 
to  many  of  the  teachers,  and  has  helped  to  correct  the 
superficiality  and  want  of  thoroughness  which,  according 
to  the  Report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  in 
1867,  so  often  characterized  the  work  of  even  the  most 
pretentious  and  successful  of  girls  schools  and  ladies 
colleges.  I  submit  to  the  Commissioners  that  this  is 
a  department  of  the  work  of  the  University  which  has 
received  little  attention  in  the  evidence  already  given  ; 
and  which,  nevertheless,  requires  to  be  considered  in  any 
scheme  of  re-construction,  which  it  may  be  thought 
expedient  to  recommend  to  the  Crown.  The  testimony 
of  three  of  the  most  successful  heads  of  girls  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  country  is  here  annexed  : — 

Miss  Beale,  of  the  Ladies  Collage,  Cheltenham,  says: 
"  Since  examinations  were  open  to  women  164  have 
"  passed  the  matriculation  from  this  college,  35  taking 
"  honours,  122  passing  Class  I.  and  only  6  in  Class  II, 
"  55  have  passed  the  intermediate  examination  in  Arts 
"  direct  from  here,  43  in  Division  I.,  and  6  old  pupils, 
"  making  in  all  over  60. 
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"Nine  have  passed  the  preliminary  scientific  or 
"  intermediate  B.Sc.  examination  ;  two  of  these  were 
"  offered  scholarships  to  go  elsewhere,  but  declined. 

"  Thirty-one  have  passed  the  final  B.A.  direct,  and  6 
"  former  pupils,  making  in  all  37,  all  except  4,  in 
"  Division  I.,  and  we  send  in  10  more  this  year.  Twice 
"  we  have  gained  the  gold  medal  for  having  the  highest 
"  woman  B.A.  of  the  year,  8  others  took  honours.  I 
"  think  that  if  there  is  any  system  of  affiliation  of 
"  colleges,  that  there  is  none  which  has  so  much  claim 
"  to  recognition  as  ours." 

Miss  Buss,  the  Principal  of  the  North  London  Col- 
legiate School,  reports  that  within  the  last  eight  years 
179  of  her  pupils  have  matriculated,  51  have  passed  the 
intermediate  examination  in  Arts,  and  16  in  Science, 
and  3  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  for 
Medicine,  20  have  obtained  the  full  degree  of  B.A., 
4  that  of  B.Sc,  2  that  of  M.A.,  and  J.  that  of  M.B. 
She  adds  :  "  the  opening  of  the  London  University 
"  degrees  to  women  has  probably  produced  more  effect 
"  in  a  short  time  on  the  education  of  girls  than  any 
"  other  event  in  the  history  of  education  for  some  time 
"  past.  It  has  done  this  by  raising  the  standards, 
"  and  still  more  by  liberalising  the  curriculum  of  many 
"  girls  schools,  so  as  to  bring  about  an  important 
"  development  of  studies,  more  especially  on  the 
"  science  side. 

"  The  effect  of  the  matriculation  examination  on  the 
"  schools  is  direct,  and  has  largely  helped  towards  the 
"  establishment  of  such  subjects  as  chemistry  and 
"  mechanics  in  the  range  of  school  studies.  The  fact, 
"  too,  that  any  girl  may  now  hope  to  become  a  graduate 
"  of  the  University  in  due  course  brings  the  public 
"  opinion  of  the  parents  to  help  rather  than  hinder  the 
"  newer  departures 

"  The  thorough  work  required  for  a  successful 
"  academic  career  has,  moreover,  I  have  no  doubt, 
"  raised  the  standard  of  thoroughness  even  for  those 
"  teachers  and  pupils  who  have  least  to  do  with  it. 

"  The  University  has  also  influenced  the  schools  by 
"  the  increased  supply  of  well-educated  women  in  the 
"  teaching  profession,  who,  themselves  acquainted  with 
"  the  requirements  of  university  examinations,  have 
"  brought  to  their  work  a  higher  ideal  of  attainment 
"  than  was  before  possible,  save  in  rare  instances." 

Miss  Jones,  the  head  mistress  of  the  Notting  Hill 
High  School  for  Girls,  says:  "I  find  that  41  of  our 
"  girls  have  passed  the  matriculation  of  the  London 
"  University,  12  have  afterwards  taken  the  B.A. 
"  degree,  and  1  the  B.Sc. 

"When  I  realise  all  the  good  work  done  by  these 
"  girls,  in  preparation  for  these  various  examinations,  I 
"  feel  how  large  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  the 
"  University  of  London  for  the  great  services  it  has 
"  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  higher  education  of 
"  women.  It  has  been  the  pioneer  in  the  forward  move- 
"  ment,  and  I  believe  we  may  thank  London  for  what 
"  Cambridge  and  Oxford  have  since  done  for  us.  I 
"  trust,  however,  that  the  colleges  for  women  will 
"  share  equally  with  those  for  men  in  the  privilege  of 
"  being  represented  in  the  councils  of  the  University, 
"  in  the  event  of  such  privileges  being  hereafter  ac- 
"  corded  to  them." 

Thus,  under  all  of  these  three  aspectB — the  relation  of 
the  University  to  the  intermediate  and  public  schools, 
to  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  the  higher 
education  of  women — it  is  evident  that  any  serious 
disturbance  of  the  existing  regulations  of  the 
University,  or  any  public  measure  which  tended  to 
weaken  its  authority  and  influence,  would  be  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  would 
deprive  of  valuable  help,  guidance,  and  stimulus,  many 
students  also  could  not  possibly  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
of  regular  attendance  in  a  recognized  College  course, 
and  who  are  yet  obtaining  under  other  conditions  an 
equally  liberal  and  systematic  education. 

Much  has  been  said  in  evidence  before  the  Commission 
of  the  mischief  done  by  the  complete  isolation  of  the 
examining  authority  from  the  teachers  and  professors 
in  colleges.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  been  much 
more  of  communication  between  the  senate  and  the 
'  teachers  than  is  generally  supposed.  I  remember  that 
immediately  after  my  own  appointment  in  1860,  as  one 
of  the  first  examiners  in  English,  I  being  then  a 
College  lecturer,  drew  up,  at  the  request  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  a  memorandum  defining  the  proportions 
in  which  philology,  history,  criticism,  and  literature 
should  enter  into  the  several  examinations  in  that 
subject,  and  this  memorandum,  after  consideration 
by  the  senate,  practically  determined  the  general 
character  of  the  English  curriculum  for  some  years. 


Before  I  came  a  member  of  the  senate  my  col- 
leagues and  I  were  frequently  invited  to  express  our 
opinion  on  points,  both  of  principle  and  of  detail, 
connected  with  our  own  department ;  and  since  that 
time  I  have  never  known  any  substantial  change 
in  the  regulations  in  any  of  the  faculties,  which  has 
not  been  preceded  by  numerous  inquiries  addressed  to 
the  professors  in  the  principal  colleges,  to  past 
examiners,  and  to  other  experts ;  and  occasionally  by 
conferences  between  such  authorities  and  a  committee 
of  the  senate. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  long  been  the  conviction  of 
many  members  of  the  senate  that  while  the  examining 
body  should  be  in  a  certain  sense  detached,  impartial, 
and  in  a  position  of  complete  independence  in  relation 
to  the  interests  of  particular  teaching  bodies,  some  more 
intimate  and  definite  connexion  between  those  bodies 
and  the  University  was,  in  itself,  desirable  in  the 
interests  both  of  students  and  of  their  teachers.  Li 
1881  notice  was  given  by  me  of  a  motion  in  the  senate 
to  the  following  effect : — 

"That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  closer  connexion 
"  between  the  University  and  the  principal  teaching 
"  bodies  which  prepare  candidate  for  its  examinations  ; 
"  and  that  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  consider 
"  whether  this  object  is  attainable,  and  if  so  to  report 
"  on  the  means  whereby  it  may  be  best  attained." 

This  motion  was  not  pressed  to  a  division,  owing  to 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  George 
Jessel,  that  the  re-establishment  of  anything  like 
affiliation  or  formal  representation  was  ultra  vires  under 
the  present  charter.  But  it  was  agreed  that  no 
important  step  in  reference  to  changes  in  the  cur- 
riculum or  in  the  conditions  of  examination  should  be 
made  without  fuller  consultation  than  heretofore  with 
the  leading  teachers,  and  representatives  of  the  par- 
ticular branches  of  learning  concerned,  and  this 
understanding  has  since  been  carried  out. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  complete  severance 
of  the  examining  and  the  teaching  functions — the 
University  and  the  colleges — which  has  thus  been  felt 
by  members  of  the  senate  to  have  some  disadvantages, 
and  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  scheme  already 
explained  by  Lord  Justice  Fry  to  remedy,  has  existed 
for  50  years.  Some  of  the  witnesses  representing  the 
Colleges  speak  in  language  of  complaint  as  if  they 
had  been  deprived  of  some  power  they  once  possessed  ; 
and  Dr.  "Wace  (1749)  refers  to  his  "  claim  to  assert  not 
"  a  new  right  but  an  original  right."  There  is, 
however,  no  historic  justification  for  this  statement. 
Neither  King's  or  University  College  ever  possessed 
any  power  of  conferring  degrees.  Nor  is  it  true  that 
any  remonstrance  was  made  by  either  body  when, 
by  the  settlement  of  1837,  the  charters  granted  to 
University  and  King's  College  recognised  tnose  insti- 
tutions as  teaching  bodies,  and  the  University  as  a 
corporation  of  examiners.  On  the  contrary,  the 
council  and  the  professors  of  University  College 
unanimously  approved  of  that  compromise,  and  took 
some  pains  to  explain  to  the  proprietors  that  the 
proposed  arrangement  would  prove  an  advantage  to  the 
college  ;  and  would  leave  it.  as  a  teaching  institution, 
in  a  position  of  more  complete  independence  than  if,  as 
at  first  intended,  it  had  received  the  degree- conferring 
power  in  its  own  Royal  charter.  The  document  put 
forth  in  1835,  and  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in 
the  name  of  the  council  and  professors,  is,  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  events  and  controversies,  important 
enough  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  records  of  the  present 
Commission.  The  following  are  the  most  significant 
portions  of  it : — 

"  The  proprietors  of  the  University  of  London  will 
"  soon  be  called  upon  to  decide  whether  they  will  accept 
"  a  charter  of  incorporation  offered  to  them  by  His 
"  Majesty's  Government,  by  which  the  University  will 
"  be  incorporated  simply  as  a  college,  without  the  power 
"  of  conferring  degrees.  But  though  this  will  probably 
"  be  the  nominal  question  submitted  to  them,  it  will 
"  not  be  the  question  which  they  will  really  have  to 
"  answer.  It  is  true  that  His  Majesty's  Government 
"  does  not  propose  that  this  University  should  confer 
"  degrees;  but  it  does  contemplate  a  scheme  of  the 
"  most  liberal  policy  for  conferring  degrees  upon 
"  students  of  the  University. 

*  *  *  *  *  # 

"  The  Government  proposes  to  establish  and  incorpo- 
"  rate  by  charter  as  a  University  a  new  body,  composed 
"  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  eminence  in  learning  and 
"  science;  and  this  University  will  be  empowered  to 
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1 :  examine  and  confer  degrees  in  arts,  medicine,  and  law  ; 
' '  that  is,  in  all  the  customary  faculties  except  theology. 

****** 

"  Such  is  the  body  which  the  Government  proposes 
"  to  establish  ;  and  such  is  the  way  in  which  it  proposes 
"  to  make  degrees  attainable  by  our  students.  The 
"  proprietors  may  natt. rally  wish  to  know  in  what  light 
"  this  scheme  is  regarded  by  the  senate  of  the  Uni- 
"  versity.  On  the  24th  of  August  all  the  professors  who 
"  were  then  in  London,  who  were  a  majority  of  the  whole 
"  number,  testified  by  their  individual  signatures,  their 
"  approbation  of  the  plan,  and  sent  the  document  so 
"  signed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  at  a 
"  meeting  held  for  the  consideration  of  this  ver}-  subject 
"  on  October  the  14th,  as  early  in  the  present  session  :<s 
"  the  necessity  of  giving  notice  would  allow,  the  Senate 
"  as  a  body  voted,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  the  re- 
"  solution  which  is  prefixed  to  the  present  statement* 

"  Before  we  proceed  to  justify  the  opinions  thus 
"  expressed,  we  may  observe  that  there  is  no  incon- 
"  sistence  in  the  conduct  of  those  members  of  the 
"  University  who  approved  of  the  original  petition  for  a 
' '  charter  which  should  empower  the  University  to  grant 
"  degrees,  and  who  now  give  the  preference  to  the  plan 
"  of  the  Government,  by  which  that  power  wiil  be  with- 
"  held  indeed  from  our  own  University,  but  bestowed 
"  upon  anew  and  independent  body,  for  the  benefit,  not 
"  of  our  own  students  only,  but  likewise  of  the  students 
"  of  similar  and  rival  institutions.  When  the  Uni- 
"  versity  appeared  before  the  Throne  as  a  petitioner  it 
"  could  seek  nothing  but  privileges  and  powers  to  be 
"  granted  to  itself.  It  could  not  ask  to  be  united  with 
"  bodies  which  testified  no  desire  to  be  united  with  it, 
"  nor  could  it  seek  privileges  for  them  which  they  did 
"  not  seek  for  themselves.  Union,  indeed,  is  not  pos- 
"  sible  even  now.  But  it  is  very  possible  for  the 
'-'  Government  to  establish  a  superior  body  which,  while 
"  the  subordinate  bodies  remain  entirely  independent 
"  of  each  other,  shall  become  the  source  of  equal  advan- 
"  tages  to  all.  But  the  University  could  not  petition 
"  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  body.  Even  if  such  a 
"  plan  had  been  conceived  by  any  member  of  the  Uni- 
"  versity,  the  University  could  not  have  taken  upon 
"  itself  to  suggest  to  the  Crown  what  must  be  considered 
"  as  a  great  measure  of  internal  national  policy.  But 
"  when  such  a  scheme  is  proposed  by  the  Ministers  of 
"  the  Crown,  the  friends  of  the  University  may  con- 
"  sistently  relinquish  the  object  of  their  separate  pur- 
"  suit,  to  consider  the  more  comprehensive  measure 
"  submitted  to  their  judgment.  If  they  should  find  it 
"  likely  to  operate  more  efficiently  for  the  promotion  of 
"  sound  education,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  grievance 
"  of  exclusion  from  literary  honours,  under  which  a 
"  portion  of  their  countrymen  labour,  consistency  of  the 
"  highest  order  would  require  them  to  embrace  it,  even 
"  if  it  were  less  favourable  to  the  private  and  peculiar 
"  interests  of  their  own  institution.  But  if  it  be  at  the 
' '  same  time  a  better  measure  for  the  public,  and  a  better 
"  measure  for  ourselves,  it  would  not  be  consistency, 
"  but  an  unreasoning  pertinacity,  which  would  lead  us 
"  to  decline  it  merely  because  it  is  not  what  we  asked 
"  for. 

****** 

"  By  the  proposed  arrangement  we  shall  gain  all  the 
"  advantages  of  competition  between  the  students  of  the 
"  University  and  of  King's  College,  and  of  every  other 
"  place  of  education  which  may  eventually  be  associated 
"  with  them.  There  is  nothing  by  which  our  general 
"  school  has  been  so  much  kept  back  as  by  the  circum- 
■'  stance  that  our  pupils  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
"  measuring  themselves  with  thoae  educated  elsewhere. 
"  The  public  can  scarcely  form  an  opinion  of  the  good- 
"  ness  of  different  methods  of  education,  unless  the 
"  pupils  come  into  competition  before  able  and  im- 
"  partial  judges.  To  such  a  test  our  pupils  have  never 
"  yet  been  brought,  and  bhc  pupil  not  having  adequate 
"  means  of  appreciating  the  soundness  of  our  instruc- 
' '  tion,  has  been  faint  in  its  praise,  and  cold  in  its 
"  patronage.  The  professors  are  so  confident  that  their 
"  pupils  are  taught  soundly  that  they  have  always 
"  earnestly  desired  to  see  them  fairly  matched  before 
"  skilful  examiners,  and  they  have  no  doubt  that  the 
"  result  will  raise  the  reputation  of  the  University. 

•  "That  the  senate  of  the  University  of  London  having  considered  the 
outlines  of  a  charter  for  the  erection  of  a  Metropolitan  University,  as 
communicated  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
main  principle?  of  the  proposed  charter  are  those  which  have  been 
maintained  by  friends  and  founders  of  the  University,  and  that  it  is  woll 
calculated  tv  promote  the  cause  of  education  and  to  further  the  best 
interests  of  this  institution." 


"  Even  if  other  friends  of  the  University  are  less  conti- 
"  dent,  they  should  desire  still  more  anxiously  that 
"  the  ability  and  industry  of  the  professors  should  be 
"  put  to  this  test.  If  unfortunately  any  of  our  chairs 
"  should  at  any  time  be  filled  by  an  inefficient  professor, 
"  the  fact  would  soon  be  exposed  by  the  ill-success  of 
"  his  pupils  in  the  public  examinations.  But  if  our  ex- 
"  animations  are  confined  to  our  own  walls,  and  our 
"  students  never  compared  with  those  taught  elsewhere, 
"  the  deficiency  of  the  teacher  may  be  concealed  for  a 
"  long  time.  The  founders  and  proprietors  of  the 
"  University  should  consider  a  public  examination  of 
"  its  students  as  the  best  means  of  enabling  them  to 
"  judge  whether  their  wise  and  benevolent  intentions 
"  are  carried  into  effect. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  obvious  cou- 
"  sideration,  that  competition  with  the  pupils  of  other 
"  institutions  will  excite  in  our  students  a  stronger 
"  spiiit  of  emulation,  and  an  emulation  more  generous 
"  because  less  selfish,  than  if  the  competition  were  only 
"  within  our  own  classes.  But  it  must  not  be  over- 
"  looked  that  by  the  proposed  plan  the  benefits  of  com- 
' '  petition  will  be  extended  to  the  teachers  as  well  as 
"  the  learners.,  and  that  the  professors  will  be  stimu- 
"  lated  to  exertion  by  an  honourable  desire  that  their 
"  pupils  may  stand  foremost  in  the  judgment  of  the 
"  examiners. 

"  The  Government  plan  removes  a  difficulty  which  has 
"  been  felt  whenever  the  subject  of  a  charter  has  been 
"  discussed.  The  professors  will  not  have  to  confer 
"  degrees  upon  their  own  pupils.  It  is  right  enough 
"  that  teachers  should  examine  their  pupils  in  order  to 
"  judge  of  their  proficiency,  or  even  determine  their 
"  relative  merit  among  themselves  ;  but  thero  is  an 
"  obvious  objection  to  teachers  conferring  upon  their 
"  own  pupils  titles  of  honour  which  are  to  pass  current 
"  in  the  world  at  large.  They  are  under  a  temptation 
"  to  lower  the  standard  of  their  honours,  and  even  if 
"  they  conscientiously  maintain  it  at  a  proper  height 
"  they  are  always  exposed  to  suspicion.  If  the  Uni- 
"  versity  had  been  empowered  to  grant  degrees,  the 
"  only  mode  in  which  it  could  have  avoided  the  evil  of 
"  allowing  its  teachers  to  dispense  its  honours  would 
"  have  been  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  distinguished 
"  literary  and  scientific  men  as  examiners  and  assessors 
"  to  the  professors  in  their  examinations.  In  this  fiist 
"  course  there  would  have  been  two  difficulties.  The 
"  first  an  economical  one.  We  could  not  have  expected 
"  gentlemen  to  undertake  a  laborious  office  without  a 
"  liberal  remuneration,  and  the  proprietors  need  not  be 
"  reminded  that  the  funds  of  the  University  are  not 
"  equal  to  any  such  extraordinary  expenditure.  But  in 
"  the  second  place,  if  we  suppose  that  examiners  might 
' '  be  paid  by  means  of  a  fee  on  the  diplomas,  what  right 
"  have  we  to  expect  that  during  a  succession  of  years 
"  gentlemen  could  be  found  of  sufficient  eminence  in 
"  literature  and  science  to  give  the  world  confidence 
"  in  their  judgment,  and  willing  to  associate  themselves 
"  with  us,  and  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  labours? 
"  It  is  true  that  after  a  time  a  body  of  graduates  would 
"  have  been  raised  up  who  might  be  expected  to  be 
"  willing  to  exert  themselves  for  the  place  of  their 
"  education  ;  but  for  many  years  we  could  have  looked 
"  only  to  the  assistance  of  strangers.  It  is  probable, 
"  after  all,  that  the  only  practicable  plan,  notwithstand- 
"  ing  all  objections,  would  have  been  for  the  professors 
"  themselves  to  examine  the  candidates  and  award  the 
"  honours.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  Government  gels 
"  rid  of  these  difficulties  entirely.  A  board  of  ex- 
"  aminers  will  be  constituted  altogether  distinct  from 
"  professors.    The  University  will  be  at  no  cost,  and  it 

cannot  be  doubted  that  gentlemen  of  the  very  highest 
"  reputation  as  scholars  and  men  of  science  will  undei  - 
"  take  this  office  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Crown, 
"  who  would  never  have  undertaken  it  at  the  invitation 
"  of  our  University. 

"  A  very  superior  body  of  examiners  will  thus  be 
"  formed.  Indeed  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  some  of 
"  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  country  will  be 
"  members  of  it.  The  degrees  which  they  will  confer 
"  will  hold  a  far  higher  rank  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
"  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  graduates  themselves,  than 
"  degrees  conferred  merely  by  our  own  institution. 
"  The  character  of  the  new  University  will  not  only 
"  raise  the  reputation  of  the  colleges  connected  with  it, 
"  but  the  estimation  in  which  its  degrees  will  be  held 
"  will  cause  them  to  be  sought  by  many  students,  who 
"  would  have  slighted  the  humbler  honours  which  we 
"  could  have  proposed  to  them,  and  thus  there  is  reason 
"  to  think  that  we  may  attract  more  students,  and  be 
"  in  all  respects  more  prosperous  as  a  subordinate 
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"  college  than  we  could  have  been  as  an  independent 
"  University. 

"  An  objection  has  been  raised  that  the  examinations 
"  of  the  proposed  board  will  interfere  with  the  inde- 
"  pendence  of  the  University,  not  only  by  determining 
"  the  course  of  study,  but  by  affecting  the  method  of 
"  instruction.  The  result  may  be  that  the  professors 
"  will  no  longer  feel  themselves  at  full  liberty  to  teach 
"  in  what  they  consider  the  best  way,  but  they  will  be 
"  induced  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  examinations 
"  directed  by  other  judges.  This  argument  has  weight, 
"  and  it  was  this  consideration  chiefly  which  induced 
"  the  professors  to  suspend  their  opinion  when  the  plan 
"  was  first  made  known.  But  this  is  a  .risk  which  is 
"  inseparable  from  the  institution  of  a  permanent 
"  body  of  examiners  independent  of  the  teachers,  and 
"  the  question  is  whether  in  the  present  case  the  advan- 
"  tages  of  such  an  institution  are  not  well  purchased  at 
"  such  a  risk.  If  the  examiners  be  good  the  danger  is 
"  nothing,  and  we  feel  confident,  as  we  have  already 
"  stated,  that  the  authors  of  the  proposed  plan  will 
"  endeavour  to  procure  the  services  of  the  best  men  in 
"  every  department.  A  regard  for  the  character  and 
"  success  of  their  own  work  will  ensure  their  doing 
"  this;  and  if  the  machine  be  once  set  agoing  well, 
"  it  is  likely  to  be  kept  in  good  order. 

"  The  members  of  the  board,  although  not  empowered 
"  to  elect,  will  naturally  be  consulted  when  a  new 
"  member  is  added  to  them  ;  and  thus  good  men  at  the 
"  beginning  will  be  pledges  for  a  succession  of  good 
"  men  hereafter.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
"  that  the  example  and  influence  of  the  examiners  may 
"  work  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil.  Although  we  have 
' 1  confidence  in  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  professors, 
"  we  do  not  presume  to  assent  that  they  teach  all 
"  parts  of  their  respective  subjects  in  the  best  possible 
"  way,  and  that  they  might  not  be  the  better  for  a 
' '  silent  hint  from  the  practice  of  able  examiners. 
"  The  possibility  of  improvement  may  fairly  balance 
"  the  possibility  of  mischief. 
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"  But  if  these  gentlemen  who  are  jealous  for  our 
"  independence  are  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  obtain 
"  a  separate  charter,  we  take  the  liberty  of  telling  them 
"  that  their  desires  are  inconsistent.  We  could  in  no 
"  case  expect  to  receive  powers  or  privileges  without 
"  surrendering  a  portion  of  our  independence.  If  we 
"  obtained  a  separate  charter,  certain  conditions  would 
"  be  expressed  or  implied  in  it ;  and  the  Crown  would 
"  necessarily  reserve  a  right  of  visitation  and  control. 

"  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  older  Universities 
"  received  from  the  Crovvn  not  only  their  charters  but 
"  their  statutes.  In  the  answer  of  His  Majesty  to  the 
"  address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  gracious  as  it  was, 
"  there  was  a  most  significant  mention  of  conditions. 
"  In  fact,  we  shall  be  much  less  dependent  according  to 
"  the  proposed  scheme,  by  which  another  body  will  be 
"  interposed  between  us  and  the  Crown.  There  will 
"  be  no  interference  with  our  internal  arrangements, 
"  except  indirectly  by  the  influence  of  the  examina- 
"  tions  on  our  course  of  study ;  and  we  shall  have  no 
<:  functions  to  perform  for  which  we  can  be  held 
"  responsible  to  any  superior  authority. 
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"If  the  proprietors  shall  agree  in  opinion  with  the 
"  professors,  and  give  their  cordial  approbation  to  the 
"  plan  proposed  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  they 
"  will  consent  without  reluctance  to  the  change  of  name 
"  which  will  be  suggested  to  them.  It  is  manifest 
"  that  the  superior  body,  by  which  academical  honours 
"  are  to  be  bestowed,  will  be  the  body  most  fit  to  be 
"  designated  as  '  the  University  of  London.'  It  would 
"  be  weak  in  us  to  wish  to  retain  the  name  when  we 
"  consent  to  waive  the  exclusive  claims  which  it  implies. 
"  The  name  of  'University  College'  will  sufficiently 
"  mark  our  precedence  among  the  colleges  associated 
"  with  the  University,  and  point  us  out  as  the  germ 
"  which  has  given  life  to  the  whole  body.  Indeed,  if 
"  the  proposed  University  is  to  be  established,  we  ought 
"  strongly  to  desire  that  it  should  be  established  under 
''  our  present  name,  that  it  may  appear  to  all  the 
"  world  to  be  what  it  really  is,  not  an  original  creation, 
"  but  merely  an  extension  of  our  system,  and  a  con- 
"  sequence  of  our  principles." 

II. — The  proposed  Scheme  of  an  "  Albert  University." 

This  proposal  as  formulated  in  the  draft  charter, 
and  explained  fully  in  the  oral  evidence  of  its  principal 
promoters,  seems  to  be  open  to  several  practical 
objections :  — 
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It  does  not  establish  a  "teaching  university";  ot 
increase  in  any  way  the  educational  provision  now 
existing  in  the  metropolis.  It  does  not  even  add  any- 
thing to  the  teaching  power  or  resources  of  King's  and 
University  Colleges.  It  simply  gives  to  those  two 
institutions  and  possibly  to  two  or  three  others  of  like 
character,  one  new  privilege  which  they  do  not  possess, 
the  power  of  granting  degrees  to  their  own  pupils. 

The  demand  for  such  a  power,  it  should  be  observed, 
is  not  urged  by  students,  by  parents,  or  by  the  general 
public  ;  nor  is  it  supported  by  any  other  of  the  teaching 
bodies  in  the  metropolis.  It  simply  gives  expression 
to  the  very  natural  and  reasonable  wish  of  the  autho- 
rities of  those  two  institutions  to  enlarge  their  own 
usefulness  and  influence,  and  to  offer  to  students 
additional  inducements  to  join  the  College  classes. 

A  degree,  it  is  urged,  ought  in  London,  as  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  to  represent  something  more  than  the 
possession  of  sound  knowledge.  It  should  also  connote 
academic  discipline,  and  a  "common  academic  life." 
But  the  academic  discipline  of  the  older  Universities  is 
made  up  of  residence,  association,  the  traditions  and 
the  comparative  seclusion  which  belong  to  an  ancient 
seat  of  learning.  It  is  impossible  that  a  non-residential 
University  in  the  heart  of  London  can  ever  offer 
privileges  of  this  kind..  The  only  substitute  for  them 
provided  in  the  proposea  scheme  is  the  requirement  of 
regular  attendance  at  classes.  But  this  is  in  itself  a 
very  ineffective  substitute.  The  evidence  of  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke  (765),  respecting  the  perfunctory  attendance  at 
professor's  classes  in  his  own  day  at  Edinburgh,  and  that 
of  Dr.  Taylor  (1616),  corroborated  as  they  are  by  uni- 
versal experience  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere ;  serve  to 
show  that  mere  attendance  at  lectures  is  in  itself  of  no 
great  disciplinal  value,  and  that  a  student  may  easily 
fulfil  this  condition  without  enjoying  any  of  the  benefits 
of  association  with  other  students,  without  coming  into 
any  personal  relation  to  his  teachers,  and  without 
being  subject  to  any  "academic  influence  "  whatever. 

The  scheme  presupposes  that  the  only  sound  and 
legitimate  teaching  is  that  given  by  professors.  But 
this  is  not  the  experience  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
where  nearly  all  the  real  teaching  is  in  the  hands  of 
private  tutors.  Nor,  having  regard  to  the  multiplied 
agencies  in  London  for  encouraging  higher  instruction, 
can  it  be  truly  asserted  of  students  in  the  metropolis. 
A  degree  given  by  the  proposed  University  would,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  claim  a  higher  education  \\  value  than 
any  now  accessible  to  London  students.  Yet  it  would 
testify,  not  that  the  holder  had  been  better  taught,  but 
only  that  he  had  been  taught  in  a  particular  way, — an 
excellent  way  no  doubt,  but  still  not  one  which  is 
necessarily  and  in  all  circumstances  the  best.  The 
institution  of  such  a  degree  would  indirectly  cast  an 
undeserved  stigma  upon  London  students  who  might 
have  received  equally  good  and  and  scholarly  training 
under  other  conditions. 

The  proposed  "Albert  University  "  will  evidently  do 
nothing  to  solve  the  medical  difficulty,  or  to  meet  the 
wishes,  of  late  so  strongly  and  so  frequently  expressed, 
of  the  medical  profession.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
in  any  circumstances  the  new  University  would  think 
it  right  to  meet  the  professional  demand,  by  offering 
on  easier  conditions  than  are  now  exacted  by  the  Scotch 
Universities,  the  degree  of  M.D.  to  the  ordinary  medical 
practitioner.  Although  provisions  have  been  tentatively 
inserted  in  the  draft  charter,  for  the  possible  co-operation 
of  medical  institutions,  the  evidence  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  two  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians,  and 
of  the  representatives  of  the  great  medical  schools  in 
the  metropolis,  makes  it  clear  that  no  one  of  those 
institutions  would  consent  to  part  Avith  its  present 
independence,  or  to  be  associated  with  King's  and 
University  Colleges  on  any  terms  which  the  authorities 
of  the  new  University  would  be  likely  to  accept. 

Nor  is  the  scheme  adapted  in  any  way  to  meet  the 
rievvs  of  those  who  are  interested  in  what  is  called  the 
"University  extension"  movement  in  London.  The 
Marquis  of  Ripon  and  Dr.  Roberts  have  urged  with 
much  force  that  the  useful  work  which  is  now  being 
done,  not  without  difficulty,  by  a  voluntary  association 
should  be  taken  in  hand,  organised,  and  controlled  by 
a  "  teaching  university  "  in  London.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  proposed  Albert  University  either 
could  or  would  undertake  this  work,  for  it  would  be 
plainly  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  design  of  its 
promoters  to  admit  as  candidates  for  degrees  the  students 
of  the  miscellaneous  evening  classes  of  the  "Univer- 
sity extension"  scheme,  however  well  these  classes  were 
organised.  And  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Wace  (1889)  goes 
far  to  show  that  the  professors  of  the  two  colleges  which 
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ho  represents  regard  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  lecturers 
rather  as  rivals  and  intruders  than  as  possible  colleagues 
in  the  task  of  extending  the  higher  teaching  in  London. 

A  truly  comprehensive  scheme  for  co-ordinating  and 
encouraging  the  academic  work  of  the  metropolis  would 
include  within  its  purview  several  institutions  which, 
under  the  conditions  of  section  XXV.  of  the  draft  charter 
would  not  be  technically  admissible  to  the  Albert 
University.  For  example,  the  Training  Colleges  for 
schoolmasters  ought  not  to  be  excluded.  For  as  has 
been  already  shown,  they  prepare  a  large  number 
of  candidates  for  graduation,  and  their  students  are 
subject  to  more  exacting  conditions  of  residence  and 
of  regular  study  and  to  a  far  severer  academic  discipline 
than  could  possibly  be  enforced  in  colleges  for  day 
students  only. 

Further,  the  proposed  scheme  is  particularly  un- 
satisfactory in  so  far  as  the  education  of  women  is 
concerned.  It  may  be  assumed,  though  it  is  not 
stated,  that  the  lady  students  in  Gower  Street  and  at 
Kensington,  since  they  are  taught  by  the  game  pro- 
fessors, will  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
new  University,  and  among  others  to  that  of  receiving 
a  degree  of  presumably  special  value,  since  it  professes 
io  certify  regular  academic  training  as  well  as  the 
possession  of  knowledge.  But  there  are  two  institutions 
at  least  in  London, — Bedford  College  and  Queen's 
College, — which  provide  precisely  the  same  kind  of 
training,  and  are  officered  by  professors  of  the  same  rank. 
The  draft  scheme  apparently  does  not  contemplate  the 
association  of  these  colleges  with  the  scheme,  and  yet 
their  exclusion  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  students. 

It  may  be  inferred  rather  from  the  evidence  given  by 
advocates  of  the  scheme  than  from  the  precise  terms  of 
the  draft  charter,  that  the  student  in  the  Albert 
University  will  be  required  to  attach  himself  to  one 
college,  at  least  so  far  as  all  the  studies  in  any  one 
faculty  are  concerned.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  necessity  for  the  completeness  of  the  curriculum, 
and  equipment  of  any  college  to  be  recognised  as  one  of 
University  rank.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  student, 
for  example,  at  King's  College  might  find  that  although 
he  received  the  best  possible  instruction  in  some  one 
department  of  science  at  that  institution,  he  would  do 
better  in  some  other  department  if  he  attended  a  class 
or  a  laboratory  at  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  at 
South  Kensington.  The  one  compensating  advantage 
to  a  London  student  for  the  absence  of  the  academic 
influences  and  associations  which  belong  to  the  older 
seats  of  learning  is  the  vai'iety  of  choice  and  opportunity 
and  the  power  to  avail  himself  of  the  best  teaching  in  a 
large  number  of  different  institutions.  But  this  is 
precisely  the  advantage  of  which  he  would  be  deprived, 
if,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  draft  charter,  the  con- 
ditions of  graduation  practically  obliged  him  to  receive 
all  his  instruction  at  one  institution.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  obviously  calculated  to  serve  the  interests  of 
professors  rather  than  the  general  interests  of  learners. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  escape  from  this 
dilemma.  Either  the  proposed  University  will  be 
strictly  limited  to  the  two  petitioning  colleges,  or  it 
will  become  a  great  confederation,  including  within 
itself  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  medical  schools,  the 
Training  colleges,  the  Science  Institute,  and  the 
Colleges  for  Women.  In  the  former  case  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  a  small  and  comparatively  weak  institu- 
tion, wholly  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
higher  education  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  latter  case 
it  will  fail  altogether  to  give  to  the  college  professors 
the  one  thing  which  they  most  desire,  a  graduating 
examination  that  shall  "follow  their  teaching."  For 
federation  implies  compromise  and  mutual  concession, 
and  Professor  Lankester's  evidence  proves  conclusively 
that  an  examination,  the  conditions  and  the  character 
of  which  were  determined  by  a  body  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  a  number  of  institutions  would  be  as 
unsatisfactory  to  himself  and  his  colleagues  as  the 
present  examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 
Indeed,  the  logical  conclusion  from  his  argument  is 
that  there  should  be  issued — not  one  charter  for  the  joint 
incorporation  of  King's  and  University  Colleges,  but 
two  charters,  one  for  each  of  those  institutions.  For  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  the  professors  of  both  colleges  will 
always  follow  identical  methods  of  teaching,  or  that  any 
possible  examination  paper  can  be  so  drawn  as  to  be 
equally  satisfactory  to  both.  And  if  the  principle  thus 
contended  for  were  once  admitted,  it  would  become  the 
duty  of  the  Crown  to  grant  a  charter,  with  degi-ee-con- 
ferring  power  to  every  college  of  tolerable  repute  ;  and 
to  follow  the  precedent  already  set  in  the  States  of  the 
American  Union,  where  nearly  500  institutions  possess 


charters  empowering  them  to  give  degrees,  and  where 
examinations  "  follow  the  teaching  "  with  such  remark- 
able exactness  that  degrees  are  absolutely  worthless  as 
attestations  of  scholarship. 

I  take  leave  to  refer  to  two  points  in  the  interesting 
evidence  of  Professor  Wace,  which  seem  to  me  especially 
to  call  for  comment. 

In  his  reply  to  Q.  356,  it  is  urged  in  reply  to  those 
who  see  danger  in  the  practice  of  allowing  examiners  to 
be  teachers,  that  "  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the 
"  management  of  examinations  is  wholly  and  solely  in 
"  the  hands  of  teachers,  and  that  no  harm  has  come  of 
"  it."  But  there  is  no  real  analogy  between  the  cases. 
At  each  of  the  two  older  Universities  there  is  a  large  class 
of  resident  scholars,  composed  of  fellows,  tutors,  and 
former  tutors,  and  from  among  them  examiners  are 
selected  from  time  to  time.  The  examinerships  are  not 
held  permanently,  or  even  for  a  term  of  years.  Changes 
are  constantly  made,  and  the  influence  of  any  given 
tutor  on  the  graduating  examination  of  one  of  his  own 
pupils  is  very  small  indeed.  The  testimony  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  (534)  is  to  the  effect  that  in  both 
Universities  "  care  is  taken  that  men  shall  not  examine 
"  their  own  personal  pupils."  But  there  is  no  resem- 
blance between  such  an  arrangement,  and  that  which 
would  be  created  in  the  proposed  "  Albert  University  ;  " 
in  which  the  same  professors  would  be  the  examiners 
year  after  year,  and  would  have  the  principal  share  in 
conferring  distinctions  on  their  own  pupils. 

In  answer  to  Question  1749,  Dr.  Wace  says  that  the 
senate  of  the  University  "deliberately  and  designedly 
"  introduced  inferior  institutions  that  the  argument 
"  might  be  afterwards  used  that  it  was  of  no  use 
"  keeping  any  institutions."  On  this  point  Dr.  Wace 
must  have  been  seriously  misinformed.  I  was  very 
familiar  with  the  discussions  both  within  and  without 
the  University,  when  the  charter  of  1858  was  granted; 
and  I  never  heard  this  statement  made  on  the  one  side 
or  admitted  on  the  other.  The  real  reasons  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  so-called  "  collegiate  system  "  were 
two  : — (1)  That  the  University  had  no  control  over  the 
colleges  nor  power  to  inquire  into  the  conditions 
under  which  the  certificates  of  attendance  and  student- 
ship were  granted ;  and  (2)  That  the  certificates  when 
granted  were  found  to  be  utterly  valueless  as  evidence 
of  regular  study  or  discipline.  It  was  not  from  "in- 
ferior institutions  "  that  the  difficulty  arose.  Some  of 
the  least  satisfactory  certificates  came  from  University 
College  itself.  I  knew  many  men  who  obtained  the 
necessary  permission  to  go  up  to  the  University  for 
graduation,  by  merely  attending  lectures  in  that  College 
for  two  evenings  in  the  week  during  two  sessions.  The 
lectures  were  not  catechetical,  the  students  came  into  no 
personal  contact  with  the  professor,  and  into  very  little 
with  each  other.  Their  fitness  to  present  themselves  as 
candidates  for  degrees  was  not  tested ;  and  they 
could  not  be  truly  said  to  be  subject  to  any  aca- 
demical discipline,  influence,  or  association  whatever. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  deterioration  in  the  value  of  the 
attendance  certificate  was  not  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity, but  of  the  colleges ;  and  was  brought  about  by 
the  very  natural  desire  of  those  institutions  to  attract 
pupils,  and  to  make  the  conditions  of  attendance  as  easy 
as  possible.  And  although  it  is  undoubtedly  the  present 
intention  of  the  promoters  of  the  "  Albert  University  " 
to  make  academic  attendance  a  reality,  the  draft  scheme 
contains  no  guarantee  that  in  future  times  the  require- 
ment of  collegiate  instruction  may  not  be  very  laxly 
interpreted,  and  may  not  come  to  mean  as  little  as  it 
did  between  1837  and  1857,  when  every  candidate  for  a 
degree  was  presumed  to  have  received  regular  teaching 
in  a  college. 

III. — The  Petition  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

The  proposal  of  the  Boyal  Colleges  to  obtain  the 
power  of  granting  the  degree  of  M.D.  to  all  who  satisfy 
the  authorities  of  those  colleges  in  respect  to  their 
professional  qualification  is  entirely  new,  and  represents 
an  important  departure  from  all  received  academica 
traditions. 

It  is  founded  avowedly,  not  on  any  desire  to  raise  or 
improve  the  standard  of  medical  qualification,  but 
mainly  on  the  wish  of  medical  practitioners  to  possess  a 
title  which  has  a  certain  professional  and  money  value. 

The  public  we  are  told  are  ill-informed,  and  are  apt 
to  regard  a  person  who  is  entitled  to  be  called  "  doctor,'' 
as  one  of  a  higher  rank  than  an  ordinary  member  of 
one  of  the  medical  corporations.  They  would  do  so,  it 
is  urged,  even  if  the  title  actually  represented  no  m^r 
of  general  education  than  is  attested  by  the  licentiate- 
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ship  of  one  of  tho  Royal  Colleges.  As  a  concession  to 
this  state  of  public  opinion,  and  with  a  view  to  prevent 
meritorious  practitioners  from  heing  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  race  of  life,  it  is  proposed  to  give  the 
title  of  docior  on  easy  conditions  to  the  members  of  the 
two  colleges. 

But  the  legal  designation  of."  Doctor,"  whatever  may 
be  the  conventional  and  popular  significance  of  it,  is  one 
which  hitherto  it  has  always  been  the  special  privilege 
of  a  University  to  bestow.  In  all  the  other  faculties, 
e.g. ,  in  Divinity,  in  Law,  in  Philosophy,  and  in  Science, 
it  is  held  to  represent  real  distinction ;  higher 
academic  standing  or  attainments.  And  if  it  be  a 
honorary  decree,  it  is  a  public  recognition  of  some 
service  to  learning  or  personal  eminence.  In  none  of 
those  faculties  does  it  represent  professional  or  technical 
qualification  alone.  It  always  presupposes  the  posses- 
sion of  a  liberal  education,  as  distinguished  from  fitness 
for  a  particular  profession.  The  Inns  of  Court  do  not 
ask  for  the  power  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
on  every  person  qualified  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  nor  do 
the  clergy  ask  that  every  one  who  passes  the  bishop's 
examination,  and  is  admitted  to  holy  orders  shall 
become  ipso  facto  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  If  they  did, 
they  would  be  making  a  claim  precisely  analogous  to 
that  which  is  now  urged  on  behalf  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  medical  practitioners.  It  is  only  in  this  one  profes- 
sion that  a  desire  is  expressed  to  lower  and  cheapen 
the  ancient  and  honourable  title  of  doctor,  and  to  make 
it  accessible  to  persons  who  possess  a  professional 
qualification  Only,  and  have  not  fulfilled  the  usual 
conditions  necessary  for  a  University  degree.  The 
grant  by  the  Crown  to  purely  professional  corporations 
of  the  power  to  award  a  doctor's  degree  in  one  faculty 
only,  would,  in  the  general  interests  of  learning,  be  a 
serious  and  probably  a  hurtful  measure.  The  precedent 
would  be  quoted,  and  possibly  followed,  by  Theological 
colleges,  Law  schools,  and  Engineering  institutes,  and 
would  in  time  deprive  the  title  of  Doctor,  in  all 
faculties,  of  its  ancient  and  legitimate  significance. 

It  is,  bow  ever,  very  truly  urged  that  much  mischief 
in  this  direction  has  been  already  done ;  that  other 
corporations,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad, 
have  lowered  the  standard  of  the  doctorate  in 
medicine ;  and  that  the  students  of  the  London 
medical  schools  are  tempted  to  quit  the  excellent 
teaching  and  unrivalled  clinical  practice  which  those 
schools  afford,  in  order  to  obtain  elsewhere  the  desired 
degree  in  a  snorter  time  and  on  less  exacting  terms 
than  are  prescribed  by  the  present  regulations  of  the 
University  of  London.  These  facts  constitute  an  un- 
doubted hardship  to  many  eminent  London  teachers, 
and  a  serious  hindrance  to  their  usefulness.  Of  course 
the  truest  remedy  for  the  evil  would  be  some  measure 
for  preventing  other  Universities  from  cheapening  and 
discrediting  the  doctors'  degree.  But  this  being  im- 
practicable, a  case  seems  to  have  been  made  out  for 
some  such  modification  in  existing  regulations  as 
would  enable  a  student  who  had  received  a  liberal 
education  to  obtain  that  degree  in  a  shorter  time  and 
under  less  exacting  condition'!  than  at  present. 

But  if,  in  the  general  interests  of  learning,  and 
in  the  particular  interests  of  medical  science,  it  is 
determined  that  this  should  be  done  ;  the  probtibility 
is  that  it  will  be  better  done  by  an  academic  body, 
representing  all  those  interests,  than  by  any  pro- 
fessional corporations  which  represent  medicine  and 
surgery  only.  Such  a  body  may  be  more  safely  trusted 
to  secure  that  the  title  of  M.D.  shall  continue  to  mean 
that  the  holder  is  not  only  qualified  to  practise,  but  that 
he  also  possesses  the  general  knowledge  and  culture 
which  mark  the  educated  man. 


III. — The  Proposal  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London  for  its  re-constitution. 

For  the  reasons  now  submitted  to  the  Commissioners, 
the  scheme  already  so  fully  explained  by  Lord  Justice 
Fry,  and  adopted  alter  careful  consideration  by  the 
Senate,  seems  to  offer  a  more  hopeful  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  academic  organization  in  London,  than 
either  of  the  two  proposals  from  the  colleges. 

That  scheme  leaves  intact  the  present  name  and 
usefulness  of  the  University  as  a  metropolitan  or 
imperial  rather  than  a  local  university,  and  yet  enables 
it  to  render  increased  service  to  the  higher  teaching  of 
London. 

It  provides  by  its  Faculties  and  Boards  of  studies  for 
the  effective  representation  of  all  the  chief  teaching 
bodies  which  send  up   students  for  its  degrees,  and 


gives  to  them  a  definite  and  substantial  influence  on 
the  courses  of  study  and  on  the  scope  and  conduct 
of  the  examinations.  The  object  of  this  arrangement, 
is  to  secure  the  representation,  not  mainly  of  the 
separate  interests  of  particular  institutions,  but  rather 
of  the  general  interests  of  teachers  as  a  class,  and  to 
keep  the  governing  body  of  the  University  in  close 
rapport  with  the  latest  improvements  in  education,  and 
with  the  views  of  the  most  eminent  professors.  This 
object,  it  should  be  observed,  is  just  as  important  in 
regard  to  the  larger  work  of  the  University  in 
examining  non-collegiate  students,  as  in  relation  to 
colleges  and  their  teaching.  All  teachers  and  students, 
whether  connected  with  represented  colleges  or  not, 
will  feel  additional  confidence  in  an  examining  body 
on  which  the  feelings  and  experience  of  persons  actually 
engaged  in  education  are  represented. 

At  the  same  time  the  scheme  retains  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senate  of  the  University  the  power  to  apjjoint 
examiners  and  to  confer  degrees.  It  thus  gives  greater 
security  for  independence  and  impartiality,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  merit  than  is 
afforded  by  either  of  the  other  plans  before  the 
Commission. 

The  plan  not  only  provides  for  a  full  representstion 
of  medical  and  other  professional  interests,  but  is  also 
elastic  enough  to  be  capable  of  extension  to  all  the 
higher  agencies  for  teaching  in  London.  An  insti- 
tution which  encourages  and  practically  co-ordinates 
these  teaching  agencies,  and  gives  to  the  leading 
professors  and  lectm-ers  an  honoured  and  influential 
place  in  its  administration,  is  probably  as  much 
entitled  to  the  name  of  a  "  teaching  university  "  as  one 
which  confines  its  examination  for  degrees  to  its  own 
students. 

Nov.  2, 1888. 


Appendix  A. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

Syllabus  for  Male  Candidates.  December  1888. 

The  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on 
Monday,  the  10th  of  December  1888,  at  3  p.m. 

N.B. — Acting  teachers  attending  the  examination 
may,  at  their  own  option,  take  the  papers  of  the  first  or 
second  year,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  following 
Articles  of  the  Code  : — 

Article  66. — Candidates  who  at  the  examination  of 
December  1883  have  passed,  or  at  any  subsequent  ex- 
amination shall  pass,  successfully  in  the  subjects  for 
first  year's  students  will  receive  certificates  of  the  third 
class. 

Article  67. — Certificates  of  the  third  class  do  not 
entitle  their  holders  to  have  the  superintendence  of 
pupil -teachers. 

Article  68. — Certificates  of  the  third  class  can  be 
raised  to  a  higher  class  only  by  examination  in  the 
subjects  for  second  year's  students.  Teachers  cannot 
be  examined  for  the  purpose  of  raising  their  certificates 
more  than  once  in  every  two  years. 

The  following  subjects  for  the  second  year  will  be 
formed  into  groups  :  (a)  School  Management,  (6) 
English,  (c)  Geography  and  History,  (d)  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Mensuration,  and  Geometry,  (e)  Science,  (/) 
Languages.  All  candidates  must  take  groups  (a)  and 
(&),  and  may  take  two  other  groups,  but  no  more. 
Economy  may  be  substituted  for  a  second  language  by 
all  candidates  who  are  at  liberty  to  take  up  the  language 
group. 

A  student  who,  at  the  end  of  his  first  year,  has  not 
passed  with  credit  either  (or  both)  of  the  groups  (c),  (d) 
must  take  it  (or  them)  up  again  in  his  second  year. 

Acting  teachers  who  have  not  passed  with  credit  in 
the  preceding  year  in  either  (or  both)  of  groups  (c),  (d) 
must  take  it  (or  them)  up  again. 

Acting  teachers  who  have  not  been  examined  in  the 
preceding  year,  or  having  been  examined  have  failed  to 
obtain  a  certificate,  must  take  up  both  groups  (c),  (d). 

Notice  will  be  given  in  the  class  list  of  those  candi- 
dates who  have  not  passed  with  credit  in  those  groups. 
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Appendix.  Heading,*  and  Bepetition  from  Memory. 

(Acting  teachers  must  read  to  the  Inspector  at  his 
annual  visit  to  their  schools.  They  are  not  required  to 
recite.) 

First  Year. 

To  read  with  a  distinct  utterance,  due  attention  to 
the  punctuation,  and  just  expression.  Each  student 
must  have  learned  at  least  300  lines  of  poetry  from  the 
works  of  Milton,  Byron,  or  Wordsworth,  and  will  be 
called  upon  to  repeat  some  part  at  the  annual  inspection 
of  the  Training  College. 

Second  Year. 

Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  improvement  in 
the  higher  qualities  of  reading,  such  as  expression, 
modulation  of  voice,  and  the  correct  delivery  of  long  or 
involved  sentences.  Bach  student  must  have  learned 
at  least  300  lines  of  poetry  from  a  play  of  Shakespeare, 
and  will  be  called  upon  to  repeat  some  part  at  the 
annual  inspection  of  the  Training  College. 

Penmanship. 
First  Year. 

L  To  write  a  specimen  of  the  penmanship  used  in 
setting  copies  of  text  hand  and  small  hand. 

2.  To  write  a  passage  from  dictation. 

3.  The  general  character  of  the  writing  in  the  ex- 
amination papers  will  be  considered  in  decidiug  upon 
the  proficiency  of  candidates  in  this  subject. 

Second  Year. 

As  in  first  year,  but  defects  more  severely  visited  with 
loss  of  marks. 

Note.-  -Writing  as  taught  in  schools,  is  apt  to  be 
too  small  and  indistinct.  Pupils  should 
be  taught  to  write  a  firm  round,  legible 
hand. 

School  Management^ 
First  Year. 

1.  The  methods  of  teaching  the.  elementary  and  class 
subjects  (Art.  109  e  and/)  and  of  cultivating  the  in- 
telligence of  children. 

2.  The  form  of  school  registers,  the  mode  of  keeping 
them,  and  of  making  returns  from  them.  (This  part  of 
the  paper  is  to  be  omitted  by  students  of  the  first  year, 
who  are  proceeding  to  a  second  year's  residence.) 

3.  The  training  of  the  senses  and  of  the  memory, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  faculties  of  children  are 
developed. 

4.  Notes  of  lessons. 

Second  Year.f 

1.  To  teach  a  class  in  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector. 

2.  To  answer  questions  on  the  following  subjects  : — 
(a.)  The  different  methods  of  organizing  and  manag- 

i  ng  an  element  school. 

(b.)  The  form  of  school  registers,  the  mode  of  keeping 
them,  and  of  making  returns  from  them. 

The  processes  of  reasoning  ;  the  formation  of  habits 
aud  of  character  ; — considered  in  their  application 
to  the  methods  of  teaching  and  of  moral  discipline. 

4.  Laws  of  health  as  applied  to  school  premises, 
scholars  and  teachers. 

5.  Notes  of  lessons. 

6.  Educational  work  of  Festalozzi. 


*  The  Students  of  the  first  year  will  be  required  to  read  a  passage 
from  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  by  Shakespeare,  or  from  "Scott" 
and,  "  Johnson  "  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series ;  the  Students 
of  /he  second  year  from  the  "  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics," 
hook  III,,  or  from  Bacon's  "  Essays,"  I.— XXVI.  The  Inspector 
will  hear  each  Student  rend  from  one  of  the  books  prescribed  for  his 
year,  and  also  from  another  book,  which  he  will  bring  with  him. 

t  Passages  taken  from  reading  lesson  books  commonly  used  in  schools 
may  be  given  in  the  papers  on  all  subjects  which  admit  of  it,  and 
candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  how  they  would  explain  such 
passages  to  children.  Each  paper  may  also  contain  questions  on  the 
method  of  teaching  .the  elementary  parts  of  the  subject  to  which  it 
relates. 

t  No  student  will  be  examined,  unless  the  Principal  certifies  that  he 
hus  spent  at  least  150  hours  in  the  practising  and  model  schools,  under 
proper  superintendence,  during  his  residence,  and  at  least  half  that 
time  during  his  second  year. 


English. 
First  Year. 

1.  The  elements  of  grammar. 

2.  To  parse  words  selected  from  passages  in  the 
second  and  third  of  the  prescribed  books.* 

3.  To  analyse  passages  from  those  books. 

4.  To  write  plain  prose  upon  a  given  subject. 

5.  An  explanation  of  the  meaning  and  words  in  the 
selected  passages. 

Second  Year. 

1.  To  paraphrase  passages  from  the  prescribed 
books.* 

2.  To  answer  questions  on  the  language,  style,  and 
subject-matter  of  those  books. 

3.  To  write  plain  prose  upon  a  given  subject. 

Geography. 

First  and  Second  Years. 

1.  Elementary  knowledge  of  physical  geography, 
with  special  reference  to  : — 

(a.)  Shape,  size,  and  motions  of  the  earth. 

(&.)  The  atmosphere,  rain,  clouds  and  vapour. 

(e.)  Winds,  currents,  and  tides. 

(d.)  Causes  which  affect  climate. 

(e.)  Effect  of  climate  on  industry,  production, 

and  national  character. 
(/.)  Distribution  of  plants  and  animals. 

2.  General  geography  of  the  British  Empire. 

English  History. 

First  and  Seeond  Years. 

1.  General  outlines  of  English  history  from  1066  to 

1815:— 

(a.)  Dates  and  general  knowledge  of  the  most 

memorable  events. 
(b.)  Eeigning  houses  and  dynastic  changes. 

2.  1837  to  iS80. 

Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Mensuration. 
First  Year. 

1.  To  work  arithmetical  sums,  both  mentally  and 
on  paper. 

2.  To  prove  and  explain  the  rules. 

The  figures  should  be  well  formed  and  the  work 
methodically  arranged  as  a  good  model  for  children  to 
imitate. 

3.  To  answer  simplef  questions,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  in  algebra,  and  the  mensuration  of  piano 
surfaces. 

Second  Year. 

More  difficult  questions,  f  and  problems,  in  algebra, 
and  mensuration. 

The  paper  on  algebra  and  mensuration  will  also  con- 
tain some  questions  on  arithmetic.  Students  and  acting 
teachers,  who  have  not  passed  with  credit  in  arithmetic 
in  the  preceding  year  or  have  failed  to  obtain  a  certificate, 
must  answer  the  questions  on  arithmetic,  instead  of  those 
on  mensuration. 

Geometry. 

First  Year. 

The  first  three  books  of  Euclid,  with  simple  deduc- 
tions from  the  propositions  and  easy  geometrical 
problems. 

Second  Year. 

The  first  four  books  of  Euclid,  and  the  first  seventeen 
propositions  of  the  Sixth  Book,  with  simple  deductions 
from  the  propositions  and  easy  geometrical  problems. 

*  In  1888  the  books  will  be  (1)  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  (2)  Milton's 
Comus,  and  (3)  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison;  in  1889, 
(1)  Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  (2)  Gray's  Odes  and  Elegy,  and 
(3)  Bacon's  Essays,  I. — XXVI. 

t  In  algebra,  the  students  of  the  first  year  should  understand  the 
four  simple  rules,  involution,  evolution,  common  measure;,  common 
multiples,  algebraic  fractions  and  surds,  ratios  and  proportions,  pro- 
gressions and  the  solution  of  simple  and  easy  quadratic  equations  of 
one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  or  problems  producing  such.  Those 
of  the  second  year  should,  at  least,  add  to  this  a  knowledge  of  per- 
mutations and  combinations,  the  Binomial  Theorem,  positive  indices 
only,  logarithms,  interest  and  annuities,  and  the  solution  of  more 
difficult  equations  or  problems  producing  such. 

In  mensuration,  tho  students  of  the  year  should  understand  the 
measurement  of  evory  species  of  plane  rectilineal  figure  and  of  the 
oircle.  Those  of  tho  second  year  should  add  to  this  a  knowledge  of  the 
measurement  of  cylinders,  spheres,  cones,  and  a  few  irregular  solids. 
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Economy. 

Second  Year, 
Elementary  questions  in  political  economy. 

Vocal  Music. 

First  Year. 
(Staff-notation.) 

1.  Notes. 

Their  position  on  the  treble  and  bass  staves. 
All  the  major  scales.  Diatonic  intervals.  Rela- 
tions as  noted  by  the  terms  tonic,  dominant,  &c. 
Transposition  from  one  major  key  to  another. 

2.  Time. 

The  value  of  notes,  dotted  notes,  teid  notes,  and 
rests.  Signatures  of  the  simple  times.  Accent. 
Contents  of  measures  (bars).  Transcription  from 
one  time  to  another. 

3.  Terms  in  common  use  relating  to  expression,  pace, 

and  style. 

(Tonic  Sol-fa  notation.) 

1.  Notes. 

The  common  major  scale:  its  chordal  structui'e, 
Mental  effects.  Diatonic  intervals.  Octave 
marks.  Relations  as  noted  by  the  terms  tonic, 
dominant,  &c.  The  standard  scale  of  pitch,  and 
the  relations  (in  pitch)  of  various  keys. 

2.  Time. 

The  accent  of  pulses.  Two,  three,  and  four-pulse 
measure.  Contents  of  measures.  Continuations, 
rests,  and  simple  divisions  of  pulses.  Trans- 
cription by  halving  or  doubling  values. 

3.  Terms  in  common  use  relating  to  expression,  pace, 

style. 


nations  in  drawing  only  are  held  at  each  Appendix. 

of  the  training  colleges,  under  inspec- 

tion  some  time  in  October,  and  at  the 

various  loeal  drawing  schools  in  connexion 

with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 

at  times  to  be  learned  from  the  masters 

of  those  schools.     The  value  of  the 

exercises   is  marked,   and    the  marks 

carried  to  each  candidate's  total  for  a 

certificate  under  this  Syllabus.] 

The  series  of  exercises  prescribed  in  the  Art  Direc- 
tory* of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  for  a 
drawing  certificate  of  the  second  grade. 


Languages. 

1.  Latin.  3.  French. 

2.  Greek.  4.  German. 

Candidates  may  take  one  or  two  (but  not  more)  of 
these  languages.  Students  will  be  examined  in  those 
languages  only  for  which  a  special  course  of  instruction 
is  provided  in  the  time  table  of  their  college. 

First  Year. 

This  paper  will  contain  grammatical  questions,  and 
easy  passagesf  in  prose  for  translatiou  from  and  into 
English. 

Second  Year. 

This  paper  will  contain  more  difficult  passagesf  (in 
poetry  as  well  as  prose),  for  translation  from  and  into 
English  prose,  with  questions  upon  the  construction  of 
particular  sentences. 

Science. 


Second  Year. 
(Staff-notation.) 

1.  Notes. 

Their  position  on  the  treble  and  bass  staves.  All 
the  major  and  minor  scales.  Diatonic  and 
chromatic  intervals.  Transposition. 

2.  Time. 

The  value  of  notes,  dotted  notes,  tied  notes,  and 
rests.  Signatures  of  all  the  simple  and  com- 
pound times.  Accent  and  syncopation.  Con- 
tents of  bars.  Transcription  from  one  time  to 
another. 

3.  Terms  in  common  use  relating  to  expression,  pace, 

and  style. 

4.  The  compass  and  register  of  the  various  voices  of 

men,  women,  and  children ;  general  rules  relating 
to  voice  training. 

(Tonic  Sol-fa  notation.) 

1.  Notes. 

The  major  and  minor  modes.  Diatonic  and  chro- 
matic intervals.  Names  of  chromatic  tones. 
Removes  of  key ;  bridge-notes  and  distinguishing 
tones. 

2.  Time. 

All  the  measures  in  common  use.  Division  of 
pulses  into  thirds  and  quarters.  Transcription 
by  doubling  or  halving  values.  Accent  and 
syncopation. 

3.  Terms  in  common  use  relating  to  expression,  pace, 

and  style. 

4.  The  compass  and  registers  of  the  various  voices  of 

men,  women,  and  children  ;  general  rules  relating 
to  voice  training. 

Note. — A  paper  on  this  subject  isnot  given  to 
any  student,  about  to  leave  the 
traini?ig  college,  who  has  not  passed 
the  musical  inspector's  examination 
in  practical  skill.  Acting  teachers 
who  take  this  paper  must  produce  a 
certificate  from  some  competent  person 
(such  as  the  organist  of  their  church) 
that  they  have  "  such  an  amount  of 
"  musical  skili,  vocal  or  instrumental, 
"as  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
"  teaching  children  to  sing  from 
"  notes." 

Drawing. 

[N.B. — This  exercise  coes  not  form  part  of  tbe 
December  examination.    Annual  exami- 


nee Extracts  from  Minute  of  17th  January  1878. 

At  Whitehall,  the  17th  day  of  January  1878, 

By  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  op  the  Com- 
mittee of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  PRivr 
Council  on  Education. 

1.  The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  consider  the  subject  of  science  institution 
in  Training  Colleges.  They  believe  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  a  special  examination  should  be  instituted 
at  a  period  of  the  year  better  adapted  to  the  Training 
Colleges  than  May  ;  and  that  the  nature  of  the  exami- 
nation and  the  payments  made  on  the  results  should 
be  modified  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  those  Colleges. 

2.  They  therefore  determine  that  in  future  a  special 
examination  in  science  shall  be  held  in  Training 
Colleges  in  December,  immediately  before  the  ordinary 
Christmas  examination. 

3.  The  examination  will  not  be  open  to  acting 
teachers.  It  will  be  held  in  those  subjects  only  for 
which  a  special  course  of  instruction  is  provided  in  the 
time  table  of  the  College,  and  will  be  conducted  by  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  or  by  an  officer  of  tho 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

4.  No  student  in  a  Training  College  will  be  allowed 
to  attend  the  May  examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art. 
Department. 

5.  The  examination  will  be  confined  to  the  following 
subjects : — 

1.  Mathematics. 

2.  Theoretical  mechanics. 

3.  Applied  mechanics. 

4.  Acoustics,  light  and  heat. 

5.  Magnetism  and  electricity. 

6.  Inorganic     chemistry,     including  practical 

chemistry. 

7.  Animal  physiology. 

8.  Botany. 

9.  Physiography. 

10.  Principles  of  agriculture. 


*  For  information  respecting  the  examinations  in  Science  and  Art, 
and  tor  copies  of  the  Science  and  Art  Directories,  application  may  he 
inade  to  the  "  The-  Secretary,  Science  and  Art  Department,  South 
Kensington,  London,  S.W." 

t  In  1888  the  passages  will  he  taken  from  Cassar,  Gallic  "War,  Book 
VII.,  or  from  Sallusi,  Conspiracy  of  Catiline:  Horace,  Odes,  Books 
III.  and  IV. ;  Xenophon,  Cryopoedia,  Book  I. ;  Euripides,  Andromache ; 
Lamartine's  Jeanne  d'Arc  ;  Scribe's  Le  Verre  d'Eau;  Schiller's  Thirty 
Years'  War;  Goethe's  Hermann  urid  Dorothea.'  In  iSSg  the  passages 
will  be  taken  from  Ccesa,  Gallic  War,  Book  III. ;  Virgil,  jEnt'id. 
Book  I. ;  Xenophon,  Cyropadia,  B>ok  V.,  Homer,  Iliad,  Book  VI.; 
Souvestre,  Un  Philosophe  sous  les  toits  ;  Racine,  Iphigenie ;  Grimm, 
Kinder-xmd  Hausmcirchen  ;  Schiller,  Wallenstein  (first  part). 
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Appendix.        6.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  up  more 

 .  than  two  subjects  in  any  one  year.    Women  will  not  be 

permitted  to  take  more  than  one  subject  in  a  year. 

7.  The  examination,  except  for  mathematics,  will  be 
based  on  the  syllabus  of  the  several  subjects  given  in 
the  Science  Directory.  But  the  two  stages,  elementary 
and  advanced,  will  be  treated  as  a  whole — one  paper 
only  being  set.  These  examination  papers  will  be 
framed  much  as  the  present  May  papers  are  framed, 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  certain  number of  compulsory 
questions  and  a  certain  number  of  optional  questions, 
some  of  the  latter  being  more  difficult  and  more  highly 
marked  than  the  rest.  Questions  will  also  be  set  on 
the  method  of  teaching  various  branches  of  the  subject. 
The  syllabus  for  the  mathematical  examination  is  given 
in  the  Appendix. 

8.  The  successful  students  will  be  placed  in  the  1st 
or  2nd  class,  the  standard  for  a  2nd  class  being  as  high 
as  that  of  a  good  2nd  class  in  the  present  advanced 
stage,  and  for  the  first  class  of  a  good  1st  class  in  the 
advanced  stage. 


9.  All  students  who  pass  will  be  registered  as 
qualified  to  earn  payments  on  results,  and  will  receive 
certificates,  but  no  prize  will  be  given. 


APPENDIX. 

1.  A  student  may  in  his  first  year  take  up  two 
languages  or  two  science  subjects,  or  one  language  and 
one  science  subject,  but  no  more. 

2.  A  student  will  be  required  to  present  himself  at 
the  end  of  his  second  year  for  examination  in  any 
science  in  which  he  may  have  failed  to  obtain  at  least  a 
second  class  at  the  end  of  his  first  year;  such  subject 
or  subjects  will  be  considered  as  the  first  of  the  science 
subjects  in  which  he  may  be  presented  for  examination. 

3.  Acting  teachers,  who  attend  the  Christmas  exami- 
nation, will  receive  additional  marks  for  any  two  of 
the  specified  science  subjects,  in  which  they  may  have 
obtained  a  first  or  second  class  in  the  advanced  stage  or 
in  honours,  at  one  of  the  May  examinations  held  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department. 


No.  11. 


From  Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  of  the  British  Museum. 


The  British  Museum  is  without  a  lecture  room  and 
has  no  professorships.  The  officers  are  appointed  to 
guard,  to  class,  to  catalogue,  and  to  increase  the  col- 
lections iinder  their  charge.  There  is  no  provision  for 
lecturing,  though  in  most  departments  there  is  a 
students'  room. 

Notwithstanding  these  inconveniences  students  have 
for  many  years  resorted  to  the  Museum  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction.  Recently  they  have  come  from  the  two 
great  Universities  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for 
examinations  in  classical  honours  and  of  competing  for 
prizes  or  professorships.  The  following  remarks  apply 
to  these  University  students : — 

The  chief  places  of  study  have  been  the  Department 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  and  the  Department  of 
Coins.  Though  the  officers  of  these  departments  have 
been  most  desirous  to  aid  the  students,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  a  public  establishment  where  all 
students  have  equal  claims  it  has  been  impossible  to 
give  special  attention  to  University  students. 

A  list  of  all  these  students  known  to  the  writer  is 
appended,  with  their  degrees  and  other  distinctions 
(Note  A).  It  cannot  be  considered  that  it  presents  a 
Ealacious  argument,  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc,  as  it 
undoubtedly  exhibits  a  majority  of  University  students 
who  have  worked  at  the  Museum  for  academic  dis- 
tinction and  shews  exceptional  success.  This  list 
represents  a  very  small  number  of  those  who  have 
benefited  by  the  advice  of  Museum  officials.  Appli- 
cations for  aid  in  study  are  of  daily  occurrence  and  are 
always  granted. 

Lectures  have  been  given  at  the  Museum,  by  officials 
and  others,  on  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Greek  anti- 
quities. Sir  Chai-les  Newton,  when  keeper  of  Greekand 
Roman  antiquities,  lectured  in  his  department,  and 
lately  Miss  Harrison  has  addressed  large  audiences  in 
the  same  department.  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole,  keeper  of  coins, 
formerly  in  the  undivided  department  of  autiquities,  has 
lectured  on  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities.  Mr. 


Boscawen  has  lectured  on  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
antiquities ;  Dr.  Waldstein,  keeper  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  and  reader  in  archaeology  at  Cambridge,  has 
lectured  on  Greek  antiquities ;  and  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  of 
the  department  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  on 
Greek  vases.  These  lectures  have  never  been  arranged 
in  a  curriculum,  nor  have  they  ever  been  officially 
recognized  by  the  Museum  or  any  teaching  body,  yet 
they  have  been  eminently  successful  in  the  numbers 
and  attention  of  the  aiidiences. 

Besides  the  local  teaching,  there  has  been  what  may 
be  termed  extension  teaching  by  the  Museum  officials 
and  others  there  trained.  Thus,  the  Principal  Librarian, 
Mr.  Maunde  Thompson,  when  keeper  of  manuscripts, 
lectured  at  Oxford  on  Palaeography ;  Mr.  Poole  at 
University  College,  London,  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  Rugby  School,  on  Greek  coins 
and  Italian  medals,  and  on  comparative  archaeology 
and  art ;  Mr.  B.  V.  Head,  assistant  keeper  of  coins,  at 
University  College,  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  and  Rugby 
School,  on  Greek  numismatics  and  metrology ;  Mr. 
Murray,  keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  on  Greek  sculpture ;  Mr.  Cecil  Smith 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  of  the  same  department,  at 
University  College,  the  one  on  Greek  vases,  the  other 
on  ancient  engraved  gems.  Both  have  also  lectured  for 
Winchester  School,  and  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  for  the 
University  extension. 

If  lectures  at  the  British  Museum  were  placed  in 
connexion  with  a  teaching  University,  they  would  be 
part  of  a  regular  course  of  instruction.  Much  waste  of 
power  would  thus  be  saved,  and  an  economy  effected  in 
the  public  service  by  relieving  the  Museum  staff  from 
great  interruption. 

An  important  note  on  the  whole  question  is  appended 
from  the  introduction  to  the  Museum  Guide,  1888,  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Bond,  late  principal  librarian  (Note  B.). 

Reginald  Stuart  Poole. 


Note  A. 


Students. 


Degree. 


Subsequent  Distinctions. 


W.  C.  Oman  - 

H.  B.  Simpson 
Ernest  Gardner 


H.  A.  Tubbs  - 
W.  M.  Ramsay 


Gilchrist  Clark 
J.  3.  Morris*- 


Class  I.,  Lit.  Hum.,  1882 

Class  I.,  L.  H.,  1883 
Class  I.,  Clas.  Tri.,  1884. 


Class  I.,  L.  H.,  1887 


Class  I.,  CI.  Tr.  I.,  1888. 


Lothian  Prize,  1884 : 
Souls. 


Fellow  of  All 


Craven  Student :  Fellow   of  Caius ; 

Director  of  the  British  School  of 

Archaeology,  Athens. 
Craven  Student. 

Fellow  of  Exeter ;  Travelling  Student 
of  Archaeology  ;  Professor  of  Clas- 
sical Art  in  Oxford ;  now  Professor 
of  Humanity,  Aberdeen. 

Arnold  Historical  Prize,  1885. 


*  Did  not  study  at  the  British  Museum  for  his  decree. 
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Extract  from  Introduction  to  the  Guide  to  the  Exhi- 
bition Galleries  of  the  British  Museum,  Blooms- 
bury,  p.  xxxiv. 

In  concluding  this  short  general  view  of  the  gradual 
formation  of  the  different  collections,  it  may  be  held 
excusable  to  point  out  that  they  are  exhibited  not  as 
mere  objects  of  curiosity,  or  of  passing  interest,  but  as 
means  of  direct  instruction  in  art  and  archeology.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  this  truth  is  far  from  being 
generally  recognised.  The  trustees  have  not  the  power 
to  institute  a  system  of  teaching  from  the  collections, 
further  than  by  means  of  printed  catalogues  and  guides. 


'  Appendix. 
Instruction  by  lectures  and  demonstrations  can  at  — — 
present  only  be  obtained  through  private  undertakings. 
A  few  very  valuable  lectures  have  of  late  been  given  in 
the  Departments  of  Antiquities —especially  by  Miss 
Jane  Harrison  on  Greek  and  Eoman  Archteology,  and 
by  Mr.  Boscawen  on  Assyrian  History  and  Art;  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  increased  attention  to  the  study  of 
archaeology  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Gun- 
bridge  will  lead  to  an  extension  of  this  method  of 
utilising  the  Museum  collections. 

(Signed)    Edward  A.  Bond, 

Principal  Librarian. 

April  1888. 


No.  12. 

From  Mrs.  E.  Garrett  Anderson,  M.D,,  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  Dean  of 

the  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 


The  London  School  of  Medicine  for  "Women  was 
founded  in  1874.  It  became  associated  with  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital  in  1877,  and  since  that  date  its  students 
have  been  able  to  comply  with  all  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  Conjoint  Colleges  for  the  admission  of 
students  to  their  examinations.  One  of  its  students 
who  had  taken  all  the  courses  of  instruction  necessary 
for  the  primary  examination,  applied  to  the  Conjoint 
Colleges  to  be  admitted  to  the  last  examination,  and 
was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  Colleges  did  not 
admit  women. 

The  school  and  the  hospital  together  provide  a  com- 
plete medical  and  surgical  training.  The  students  are 
admitted'  to  the  examinations  of  the  University  of 
London,  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  the  King  and 
Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  Ireland,  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  the  conjoint  exami- 
nations of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Glasgow,  and  the  examinations  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  London.  Students  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  usual  examinations,  and  if  they  satisfy 
the  examiners  their  names  are  placed  on  the  Register  of 
Medical  Practitioners  of  Great  Britain.  There  are  at 
present  63  registered  medical  women,  and  nearly  70 
students  at  the  London  school,  besides  20  at  Edinburgh 
and  6  or  8  at  Dublin. 

Registered  medical  women  frequently  apply  for  ap- 
pointments as  medical  officers  to  hospitals,  and  dispen- 
saries for  women  and  children,  in  competition  with 
men  and  they  are  distinctly  at  a  disadvantage  if  they 
have  not  qualifications  as  good  as  those  of  the  male 
candidates  to  offer. 

Prom  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
only  British  M.D.  degrees  open  to  women  are  those  of 
the  University  of  London,  and  of  the  Royal  University 
of  Ireland.  These  are  practically  honours  degrees  and 
though  two  of  the  students  of  the  school  have  been  gold 
medallists  of  the  University  of  London,  and  one  student 
has  in  two  successive  years  taken  an  exhibition  at  the 
University  of  Ireland,  these  degrees  are  not  within  the 
reach  of  ordinary  students  who  yet  might  prove  very 


good  practitioners  of  medicine.  If,  therefore,  a  charter 
were  granted  giving  power  to  confer  another  London 
M.D.  degree  which  would  be  closed  to  women,  such  a 
charter  would  place  women  at  still  further  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  men.  As  a  fact  no  charter  has  been 
granted  conferring  the  power  of  granting  an  M.D. 
degree  to  men  exclusively  since  the  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1876,  enabling  Corporations  and  Universities 
to  confer  medical  diplomas  and  degrees  on  women. 

The  present  position  of  the  movement  for  supplying 
female  medical  aid  to  the  women  of  India  renders  it 
necessary  that  the  women  taking  posts  under  the 
Association  should  hold  qualifications  recognised  as  of 
a  good  standard.  Not  to  hold  a  British  M.D.  degree  is 
distinctly  a  disadvantage,  yet  at  present  the  only  one 
possible  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  obtain.  By  a 
minute  dated  5th  May  1888,  the  Government  of  India 
consent  to  appointments  under  the  Association  being 
supervised  by  the  Surgeon- General,  and  that  in  selec  ting 
medical  women  for  such  appointments  the  Surgeon- 
General  will  advise  as  to  the  certificates  or  diplomas  of 
candidates  for  employment.  When  appointed,  the 
work  of  the  medical  women  for  the  Association  carried 
on  in  dispensaries,  hospitals,  and  medical  schools  will 
be  inspected  by  the  medical  authorities  who  will  report 
on  its  character. 

The  contention  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  London 
School  of  Medicine  for  Women  therefore  is,  that  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  an  M.D.  degree  of  a  less  stringent 
character  than  those  at  present  open  to  women  is  cf 
precisely  as  much  importance  for  women  as  for  men, 
and  every  argument  brought  forward  for  the  granting 
of  such  a  degree  to  the  male  medical  students  in  London 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  female  students.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  Colleges  have  persistently  declined  to 
open  their  examinations  to  women,  although  they  possess 
the  power  to  do  so,  and  women  can  fulfil  all  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  for  the  examinations,  the  Council 
petitioned  the  Privy  Council  to  exercise  the  power  they 
possess  of  refusing  the  grant  of  the  charter,  unless  the 
examinations  were  open  to  all  registered  medical 
students  without  distinction  of  sex. 


No.  13. 

From  Mrs.  Thorne,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 


London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women, 
30,  Handel  Street. 
Brunswick  Square,  W.C., 
Dear  Sir,  November  13th,  1888. 

I  venture  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Honours 
List  of  the  University  of  London  for  the  last  intermediate 
examination  in  medicine.  I  think  you  will  see  from  it 
that  the  school*  has  substantial  grounds  for  protesting 
against  the  grant  of  a  charter  from  the  benefits  of  which 
its  students  would  be  excluded.  As  Professor  George 
Buchanan  stated  in  the  opening  address  of  the  winter 
session,  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  it  shows  that 

*  The  names  of  successful  female  candidates  are  printed  in  italics. 


women  can  not  only  study  medicine,  but  can  excel  in  it, 
for  that  "  half  of  the  honours  of  the  University  of 
"  London  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Materia  Medica 
"  were  taken  by  women  as  against  all  comers  from  all 
"  schools." 
Apologising  for  troubling  you, 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Tours  faithfully, 

Isabel  Thorne. 

J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq., 
Secretary  Royal  Commission 
on  University  Education  in  London. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


Third  Class 


INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATION  IN  MEDICINE  : 
July  1888. 

Examination  tor  Honours. 
Anatomy. 

Examiners  :  Prof.  John  Curnow,  M.D.,  and  Prof.  Alex- 
ander Macalister,  M.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

First  Class. 

Medical  Schools. 

1163.  Blacker,  Geo.  F.  (Exhibi-    University  College. 

tion  and  Gold  Medal). 
1110.  Horrocks,  Herbert,  B.  So 

{Gold  Medal). 
*1132.   Longbottom,  Florence  G 


Owen's  College. 


Lond.  Sch.  of  Med. 
for  Women. 


Second  Class. 

1228.  Whitaker,      Joseph  J., 
B.A. 

1192.  Sturge,  Mary  Darby 

Third  Class. 
1218.  Benson,  Annette  Matilda 


University  College. 

Lond.  Sch.  of  Med. 
for  "Women. 


Lond.  Sch.  of  Med. 
and  Mason  C. 


Physiology  and  Histology. 

Examiners:  J.  Newport  Langley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.. 
and  Prof.  E.  A.  Schafer,  F.R  S. 

Second  Class. 

1218.  Benson,  Annette  Matilda     Lond.  Sch.  of  Med. 

for  W omen. 

1151.  Griffith,  Augustine  -  University  College. 
1163.  Blacker,  George  Francis  -    University  College. 

'  Obtained  the  number  of  marks  qualifying  for  a  Gold  Medal. 
N.B.— The  bracket  denotes  equality  of  merit. 


Medical  Schools. 


1185.  McLaren,  Alice 


-    Lond  Sch.  of  Med. 
for  Women. 

1183.  Madgshon,  Minnie  L.  C.     Lond.  Sch.  of  Med. 

for  Women. 

1184.  Williams,  Ethel  Mary  N.    Lond.  Sch.  of  Med. 

for  Women. 

Organic  Chemistry. 
Examiners  :  Prof.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  Prof.  W.  A.  Tilden,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

First  Class. 

1198.  Mitra,  Sasi  B.  (Exhibition    University  College. 

and  Gold  Medal). 
119?.  Brodie,  Thomas  Gvigor  -    King's  College. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

Examiners  :  J.  Mitchell  Bruce,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.A.,  and 
Frederick  Taylor,  Esq.,  M.D. 

First  Class. 

1163.  Blacker,  Geo.  F.  (Exhibi-    University  College. 

tion  and  Gold  Medal). 
1218.  Benson,  Annette  Matilda     Lond.  Sch.  of  Med. 

for  Women. 

1127.  Eccles,Will  iam  McAdam    St.  Bartholomew's 

Hospital. 

Second  Class. 


1195.  Farrer,  Ellen  Margaret 


Third  Class. 


Lond.  Sch.  of  Med. 
for  Women. 


f  1151.  Griffith,  Augustine 
\  1185.  McLaren,  Alice  - 


-  University  College. 

-  Lond.  Sch.  of  Med. 

for  Women. 

1114.  Griffiths,  William,  B. Sc.     Melbne.    Univ.  & 

Middl.  Hosp. 


No.  14. 

From  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 


Apothecaries  Hall,  Blackfriars,  E.C., 
July  20th,  1888. 
To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Selborne,  the 
Chairman  of  the  University  for  London  Commission. 

My  Lord, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Commission  has  been  so  good 
as  to  inform  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London 
that  "the  petition  which  the  Society  presented  to  Her 
"  Majesty  has  been  transmitted  with  others  to  the 
"  Commission,  and  that  if  anything  should  transpire  in 
"  evidence  directly  affecting  theinterests  of  the  Society 
"  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  requires  an 
"  answer  from  the  members,  they  will  be  invited  to  give 
"  evidence,  and  in  the  meantime,  if  the  Society  desires 
"  to  make  any  rcpreseniations  as  to  its  interests,  which 
"  they  fear  may  be  affected  by  the  ultimate  report  of 
"  the  Commission,  the  Society  is  at  liberty  to  send  such 
"  representations  in  writing,  and  the  Commission  will 
"  consider  them." 

The  Society  has  not  made  any  application  to  the 
Commission  to  be  present  at  its  sittings,  or  to  be  fur- 
nished with  copies  of  the  evidence  taken  by  it,  under- 
standing that  this  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  rules 
of  procedure  laid  down  by  the  Commission. 

The  Society  is  therefore  necessarily  unacquainted 
with  what  has  been  placed  before  the  Commission,  or 
with  the  evidence  taken. 

Without,  however,  assuming  that  any  statement  has 
been  made,  or  evidence  given,  directly  affecting  the 
Society,  the  Society  is  necessarily  alive  to  the  fact  that 
the  Commission  may  fairly  be  considered  to  have 
originated  in  the  petition  presented  to  Her  Majesty  in 
Council  by  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  of  London 
and  Surgeons  of  England,  praying  for  the  grant  of  a 
charter  to  enable  those  bodies  to  confer  a  special  degree 
in  medicine  on  their  members  and  licentiates  who  had 
passed  the  examination  of  their  conjoint  board,  without 
the  necessity  of  any  further  examination  for  such  degree. 

Against  such  a  charter  being  granted  to  the  Royal 
Colleges,  the  Society,  among  other  bodies,  considered 
it  tl.cir  duty  to  petition  ;  not,  however,  against  the 
abstract  power  of  the  Colleges  conferring  such  degree, 


but  against  the  granting  of  such  a  degree  exclusively  on 
their  own  members  and  licentiates,  and  without  the 
precedent  condition  of  a  further  examination  being 
made  necessary. 

As  the  petition  of  the  society  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commission,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  reasons 
therein  given  in  support  of  the  society's  prayer,  or  to 
call  attention  on  the  present  occasion  to  the  society's 
rights  prior  to  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Medical 
Act  of  1886,  but  the  society  desires  respectively  to  ask 
the  Commission  to  give  due  weight  to  what  is  so  stated 
on  its  behalf  in  that  petition. 

The  object  of  the  Medical  Act  of  1886  was,  as  the 
Commission  is  aware,  to  prevent  any  medical  diploma 
or  licence  for  the  future  conferring  any  right  of  regis- 
tration under  the  Medical  Act  of  1858,  which  was  not 
obtained  after  a  qualifying  examination  in  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  as  defined  by  such  Act. 

Since  the  Act  came  into  operation,  the  society  has, 
by  the  appointment  of  assistant  examiners  by  the 
General  Medical  Council,  become,  and  is  now,  a 
permanently  qualifying  body,  unless,  like  any  other 
licensing  body  existing  under  that  Act,  it  should,  by 
falling  short  of  the  required  standard,  be  deprived  by 
the  General  Medical  Council  of  its  functions. 

The  assistant  examiners  in  Surgery,  appointed  by 
that  Council  to  the  society,  are  five  in  number,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  note  that  all 
five  assistant  examiners  were  nominated  by  the  society, 
and  unanimously  approved  of  by  the  Council.  These 
gentlemen  also  examine  in  Anatomy. 

The  examiners,  whom  the  society  itself  appoints,  arc 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  attainments  in  other  branches 
of  Medical  Science,  and  its  examiner  in  Physiology  is 
a  man  of  European  reputation. 

Addressing  the  members  of  a  Commission  in  whose 
body  no  medical  practitioner  is  included,  the  society 
takes  leave  to  mention  that  its  title  is,  and  has  always 
been,  misleading.  There  is  a  large  class,  including 
those  ocenpying  a  high  position,  whether  in  the  State 
or  the  Law,  which  is  unaware  that  the  terms  "  General 
Practitioner"    and    "Licentiate   of  the    Society  of 
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Apothecaries"  are  practically  interchangeable,  and 
that,  in  fact,  by  far  the  largest  body  of  medical 
practitioners  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  that  of  the 
licentiates  of  the  society. 

But  apart  from  the  fact  of  the  society  since  1815 
having  existed  side  by  side  with  the  Royal  Colleges  in 
granting  ordinary  diplomas  or  licenses,  and,  since  1858, 
equally  entitling  the  holders  thereof  to  be  placed  on  the 
Medical  Register,  the  society  has  been  the  means  of 
affording  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  especially 
to  the  poor  and  middle  classes,  fully  qualified  and 
efficient  medical  men,  who,  at  the  outset  of  their  career, 
have  been  enabled  for  a  moderate  fee  to  get  the  benefit 
of  a  first-rate  examination. 

Many  of  the  licentiates,  as  time  has  gone  on,  have 
been  anxious  to  rise  still  higher  in  their  profession,  and 
the  society  would  only,  in  naming  Sir  William  Jenner, 
refer  to  one  among  many  of  its  licentiates  who  have 
proved  the  value  of  the  society  as  an  examining  body. 

Another  extremely  important  feature  of  the  society  is 
its  power  and  willingness  to  examine  women.  Mrs. 
Garrett  Anderson,  M.D.,  is  a  licentiate  of  the  society, 
and  in  these  days  when  it  is  becoming  a  matter  of  great 
interest  that  properly  qualified  women  should  become 
medical  practitioners  in  India,  the  society  is  giving 
every  encouragement  to  ladies  to  offer  themselves  for 
its  qualifying  examination. 

The  society  submits  that  the  key  to  the  legislation 
carried  out  by  the  Medical  Act  of  1886,  is,  that  what 
was  termed  the  "  one  portal  "  system  of  admission  to 
the  medical  profession  is  laid  on  one  side,  and  that  all 
the  then  existing  licensing  medical  bodies  are  treated 
as  entitled  to  exactly  the  same  privileges  so  long  as 
they  conform  to  the  required  standard  of  the  Medical 
Council,  and  are,   in  fact,   worthy  to  exercise  such 


privileges.    Its  object  is  to  encourage,  not  discourage,  Append! 

students  having  a  perfect  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the   

examining  body,  whose  licence  they  seek  to  obtain. 

But  it  is  an  obvious  proposition  that  if,  by  means  of 
any  Charter  or  Act  of  Parliament,  the  examinees  of  any 
particular  body  or  bodies  are  alone  eligible  for  a 
Universits  degree  or  faculty,  be  it  the  degree  or  faculty 
of  the  Eoyal  Colleges,  or  of  any  University  acting  in 
agreement  with  the  Eoyal  Colleges,  and  especially  if 
such  degree  or  faculty  be  conferred  without  further 
examination,  students  would,  in  view  of  the  latter 
position  conferred  on  them,  and  the  ability  thereby  to 
charge  higher  fees,  almost  entirely  resort  to  the 
examination  of  those  bodies,  the  passing  of  which  would 
ensure  them  the  obtaining  of  such  decree  or  faculty. 

In  the  result  the  society  submits  that  the  whole  effect 
of  the  legislation  of  1886  would  be  destroyed,  for  the 
purpose,  and  with  the  effect  in  fact,  of  creating  the  very 
monopoly  which  the  Medical  Act  of  that  year  refused  to 
recognise.  The  Charter  sought  for  by  the  Royal 
Colleges,  or  indeed  any  scheme  by  which  a  like  object 
was  sought  to  be  attained,  would  practically  amount  to 
a  repeal  of  the  Medical  Act  of  1886. 

In  support  of  its  views  the  society  respectfully 
requests  that  the  Commission  will  allow  Mr.  R. 
Brudenell  Carter,  the  eminent  Ophthalmic  surgeon,  and 
its  representative  on  the  General  Medical  Council,  to 
attend  and  give  evidence  before  the  Commission. 

I  have,  &c. 

George  John  Amsden, 

Master  of  the  Society. 

*#*  Mr.  R.  Brudenell  Carter  was,  after  receipt  of  this, 
invited  to  give,  and  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
society. 


No.  15. 

From  the  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 
To  J.  Leybourn  Goddakd,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  University  for  London  Commission. 


Sir, 

In  compliance  with  the  suggestion  made  in  your 
letter  of  26th  November  1888,  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  we  beg  leave,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Branch,  to  reply  as  follows,  asking 
you,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  so  good  as  to  lay  our  views 
before  the  Royal  Commissioners. 

1st.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  within  the 
power  of  all  well-educated  medical  students  to  obtain 
degrees  in  medicine  and  surgery,  which  degrees,  while 
implying  such  general  and  scientific  culture  as  befits 
men  of  education,  should  mainly  indicate  the  possession 
of  good  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  and  of  the  sciences  which  are  specially 
related  thereto. 

In  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  and  in  certain  parts  of 
England  all  industrious  and  intelligent  students  edu- 
cated at  schools  of  medicine  can  readily  obtain  degrees 
in  medicine  and  surgery  from  the  local  universities 
which  exist  for  the  purpose  of  granting  such  degrees. 
On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  requirements  of  the 
University  of  London  being  beyond  the  attainments  of 
the  majority  of  medical  students,  students  of  medi- 
cine in  the  metropolis  are  debarred  from  seeking  or 
obtaining  in  London  equivalent  distinctions. 

2ndly.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  in  the  interests  of  students  educated  in  London, 
where  unrivalled  opportunities  exist  for  clinical  in- 
struction and  practical  experience,  facilities  should  be 
afforded  for  obtaining  degrees  in  medicine  and  surgery 
corresponding  to  those  which  exist  in  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Manchester,  and  Newcastle;  in  the  four 
university  cities  of  Scotland,  and  in  Dublin,  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  Galway. 

3rdly.  We  are  of  opinion  that  inasmuch  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  fails  to  supply  the  demands  which 
seem  to  us  to  be  imperative,  if  medical  education  is  to 
be  maintained  in  its  present  state  of  efficiency  in  London, 
increased  facilities  for  obtaining  degrees  in  medicine 
and  surgery  should  be  afforded,  and  without  such  delay 
as  appears  to  us  to  be  inseparable  from  the  establishment 
of  a  new  general  teaching  university. 

4thly.  We  are  of  opinion  that  having  regard  to  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London  and  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England 


in  relation  to  medical  education,  and  their  established 
privileges  in  granting  qualifications  to  practice,  these 
corporations  should  not  only  be  still  charged  with  the 
functions  which  they  have  hitherto  exercised,  but  should 
be  further  endowed  with  the  power  to  confer  those  otner 
titles  and  qualifications  which  are  now  sought  on  behalf 
of  the  students  of  medicine  in  London. 

[It  may  be  added  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  branch  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  should  be  associated  with  he 
above-named  Eoyal  Colleges.] 

5thly.  We  are  of  opinion  that  considering  alike  the 
interests  of  the  students  of  the  schools  of  medicine,  of  the 
profession  generally,  and,  consequently,  of  the  public  at 
large,  no  special  prominence  or  advantages  should  be 
accorded  to  any  particular  medical  schools,  such  as  we 
understand  have  been  proposed. 

6thly.  We  beg  leave  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Eoyal  Commissioners  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Council  of 
the  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  on  University  Degrees  for  London  Medical 
Students,  dated  January  1885  (a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed 
herewith*),  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  fully  setting 
forth  the  opinions  of  those  whom  we  represent,  together 
with  the  facts  and  statistics  upon  which  these  opinions 
are  based. 

Furthermore,  we  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  experience 
of  the  three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  above-mentioned  Report,  has  materially 
strengthened  the  views  therein  set  forth,  and  has  still 
further  manifested  the  urgency  of  the  claim  put  forth 
on  behalf  of  the  London  medical  students  for  adequate 
facilities  for  obtaining  degrees  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  are  at  all  times 
prepared  to  attend  before  the  Royal  Commissioners  to 
give  personally  further  explanation  or  evidence  should 
it  be  their  pleasure  to  summon  us. 
We  have,  &c. 

Arthur  E.  Durham,  F.R.C.S., 

Senior  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital. 
T.  Gilbart- Smith,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P., 
Physioian  to  the  London  Hospital. 
Elected  Representatives  of  the  Branch. 
December  17th  1888. 

*  A  copy  of  the  report  accompanied  this  letter. 
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From  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Petition  of  University   Collecte,     and  should  be  otherwise  properly  qualified  deerees  in 

medicine  and  surgery,  and  with  other  powers 

The  Scottish  Corporations  had  uo  desire  to  interfere 
with  existing  arrangements  under  which  Universities 
alone  had  always  hitherto  had  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees  m  medicine  and  surgery,  but  the  petition  of 
tne  Ingush  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  left 
no  alternative  but  m  like  manner  to  petition  Her 
Majesty  m  Council  for  the  incorporation  of  a  Senate 
under  the  name  and  style  of"  The  Senate  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Scotland,"  with  inter  alia  power  to 
grant  degrees  m  medicine  and  surgery.  Their  joint 
petition  witu.  relative  draft  charter  were  duly  lod4d  in 


the  Matter  of  the  Petition  of  University  College, 
London,  and  King's  College,  London,  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  in  Council  for  a  Charter  for  the  proposed, 
Albert  University. 

The  Koyal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  is  a 
corporation  erected  by  Royal  Charter  granted  by  His 
Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second,  30th  November 
1681,  ratified  16th  June  1635  ;  and  of  new  incorporated 
by  Royal  Charter  granted  by  Her  present  Majesty,  16th 
August  1861. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  is  a 
corporation  erected  by  Seal  of  Cause  granted  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  1st  July  1505,  confirmed 
by  Royal  Charter  granted  by  His  Majesty  King  James 
the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  13th  October  1506,  ratified  by 
Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  passed  on  17th 
November  1641,  22nd  August  1670,  and  17th  July 
1695 ;  of  new  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  by  King 
George  the  Third,  dated  14th  March  1778,  confirmed 
by  Act  of  Parliament  27  George  III.  cap.  65,  as  altered 
and  amended  by  Act  of  Parliament  53  George  III. 
cap.  76,  and  incorporated  with  new  and  additional 
powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  by  Royal  Charter 
granted  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  on  11th 
March  1851,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment 13  Victoria  cap.  23. 

The  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow 
is  a  Corporation  erected  by  Royal  Charter  granted  by 
His  Majesty  King  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  under 
the  Privy  Seal  of  that  Kingdom  on  29th  November 
1599,  ratified  by  an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
passed  on  the  11th  September  1672,  confirmed  and 
amended  by  an  Act  of  the  13th  year  of  Her  Majesty's 
reign,  chapter  20,  passed  on  10th  June  1850,  entitled 
"  An  Act  for  better  regulating  the  privileges  of  the 
"  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and 
"  amending  their  Charter  of  Incorporation." 

Having  learned  that  a  petition  had  been  presented 
to  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council  by 
University   College,    London,   and    King's  College, 
London,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  grant  a  Charter  to 
a  body  of  persons  to  be  a  University  in  and  for  the 
London  district,  having  power  to  grant  degrees  in  the 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Medicine,  with  power  to 
add  other  Faculties,  and  setting  forth  that  as  the 
petitioners  had  been  informed  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  and  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  to  petition  Her 
Majesty  to  confer  upon  them  jointly,  or  upon  a  body 
composed  of  their  representatives,  the  power  to  confer 
medical  degrees ;    and  that  with  a  view  to  avoid 
multiplication  of  bodies  conferring  a  diploma  or  licence 
to  practise,  it  was  expedient  that  the  conjoint  diploma 
of  the  two  Royal  Colleges  above  named  should  be  a 
preliminary  condition  for  obtaining  a  medical  degree 
in  the  proposed  university,  the  three  Scottish  Corpora- 
tions above  named  presented  in  or  about  the  months  of 
August  or   September  1887,   separate  petitions  or 
representations  to  the  Privy  Council,  stating,  that  if 
the  above-mentioned  application  of  the  London  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  were  granted,  there  would 
bo  attached  to  the  diplomas  of  those  Colleges  a  privilege 
that  would  not  belong  to  the  diplomas  of  the  Scottish 
Corporations.    That  privilege  the  latter  regarded  as  an 
infringement  of  their  rights,  and  injurious  to  their 
interests,  and  the  interests  of  medical  education  in  this 
country;   and  they  craved  that  in  the  event  of  the 
privilege  being  conferred  on  the  two  London  Colleges, 
the  same  might  be  extended  to  themselves. 

It  also  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  three  Scottish 
Corporations  that  a  petition  had  been  presented  to  the 
Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  praying  for  the  incor- 
poration of  the  President,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and  23 
other  persons  to  be  elected  from  among  the  Fellows, 
for  the  time  being,  of  the  said  College,  and.  also  the 
President,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  and  the  other  23  members  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Council  of  the  last-mentioned  College 
being  Fellows  thereof,  under  the  name  and  style  of 
the  Senate  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  with  perpetual 
succession  and  a  common  seal,  and  power  by  that  name 
to  suo  and  be  sued,  and  with  power  to  grant  to  persons 
who  had  obtained  qualifications  under  the  Medical  Act, 


the  Privy  Council  Office,  and  on  F£  PbSTlS 
official  intimations  were  made  to  the  Parliamentary 
agents  of  the .Scottish  Corporations  that  the  Lords  of 
I  i  ?^  determined  to  hear  counsel  in  regard 

to  both  the  London  petitions,  and  with  reference  to  the 
bcottish  petition  that  the  Lords  of  the  Council  would 
also  be  prepared  to  hear  counsel  on  behalf  of  the 
petitioners.  The  Scottish  Corporations  had  been  re- 
quired to  lodge  on  or  before  31st  March  last  joint  cases 
m  reference  to  their  petition  ;  and  a  case  in  regard  to 
the  whole  question  of  the  power  of  granting  degrees  in 
medicine  and  surgery  by  other  bodies  than  the  Uni- 
T^1*™  Wf S  ,framed  hJ  counsel  on  their  behalf,  but  on 
15th  March  last  official  intimation  was  made  to  their 
agents  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  as  the 
Government  had  determined  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to 
refer  the  whole  subject  to  a  Royal  Commission,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  prepare  and  lodge  cases  at  the  Privy 
Council  Office.  J 


The  case  referred  to  was  duly  printed  and  ready  to  have 
been  lodged ;  and  as  it  sets  forth  at  length  the  reasons 
and  arguments  which  led  the  Scottish  Corporations  to 
P?«  f 6r  MaJest7  in  Council  for  a  Charter  in  favour 
ot  lne  Senate  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Scotland," 
the  Corporations  beg  leave  to  lodge  it  herewith  and  to 
reler  the  Commission  thereto.  They  would  in  con- 
clusion respectfully  submit  that  inasmuch  as  before 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission  the  Scottish  Cor- 
porations had  been  called  on  to  frame  their  case  and 
had  received  intimation  that  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
were  ready  to  hear  counsel  on  their  behalf,  and  as  the 
present  Royal  Commission  was  substituted  for  that 
inquiry  they  are  entitled  to  be  heard  before  the  Commis- 
sioners and  they  humbly  pray  that  representatives  on 
their  behalf  may  be  allowed  to  be  heard  accordingly. 

Geahames,  Cukrey,  and  Spens, 
30,  Great  George  Street, 

Westminster, 
Agents  for  the  Memorialists. 

*#*  A  copy  of  the  case  above  referred  to  was  sent  to 
the  Secretary.  The  earlier  part  relates  to  the  history 
of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
ol  Glasgow  and  their  petition  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Senate  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Scotland.  The  following  paragraphs  relate  to  the 
petition  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

"  The  Petitioners  cannot,  of  course,  leave  out  of  view 
the  fact  that  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  have 
applied  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  incorporation  of  certain 
Members  of  these  bodies  under  the  name  and  style  of 
the  Senate  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  with  power, 
inter  alia,  to  grant  degrees  in  Medicine  and  Surgery' 
The  very  serious  results  to  the  Petitioners  aiuf  the 
interests  of  Scottish  Medical  Education  which  would 
inevitably  follow  the  granting  of  such  a  privilege  to 
the  London  Bodies,  unless   a  similar  privilege0  was 
accorded  to   the   Scotch  Licensing  Bodies,  are  too 
apparent  to  necessitate  their  being  dwelt  on.  No 
reason,  it  is  submitted,  can  be  suggested  why  such  a 
highly-coveted  privilege  should  be  given  to  the  London 
Corporations  unless  it  is  also  accorded  to  the  Petitioners 
in  Scotland.    The  latter  have  a  history  as  honourable 
as  the  former ;  they  fulfil  precisely  the  same  functions 
in  Scotland  as  do  the  former  in  England.   The  resources 
of  the  Scottish  Colleges  are  as  great  as  those  of  the 
English  Colleges,  and  their  examiners  arc  every  whit 
as  able  and  experienced.     On  tho  ground  of  even- 
handed  justice  tho  Petitioners  urge  that  their  claim  to 
be  placed  on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality  with  the 
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London  Corporations  is  irresistible.  The  effect  of 
granting  the  petition  of  the  English  Colleges  and 
refusing  that  of  the  present  Petitioners  would  not  only 
tell  very  seriously  against  the  latter  in  the  future,  but 
would  obviously  operate  most  unfairly  against  those 
who  are  already  licentiates  of  the  Scottish  bodies. 
These  licentiates  are  in  large  numbers  engaged  m 
practice  in  England,  and  it  would,  it  is  submitted,  be 
clearly  unfair  to  them  that  the  licentiates  of  the  English 
Colleges  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  degree  which  should 
not  be  also  procurable  by  them. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
giving  the  power  ot  granting  degrees  to  a  body  to  be 
called  a  Senate  and  not  a  University,  but  which  is 
practically  a  University  of  one  Faculty,  must  be  briefly 
considered.  Into  the  historical  question  of  the  origin 
of  degrees  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  further  tnan  to 
say  that  the  power  of  granting  degrees  is  a  power 
delegated  by  the  Sovereign  anthority,  and,  as  example 
shows,  it  has  been  delegated  to  individual  persons  as 
well  as  to  Corporations. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  proposed  Senate  would,  if 
established,  be  equivalent  to  the  creation  of  a  University 
with  only  one  Faculty,  the  Petitioners  would  reply  that 
a  University  consisting  of  only  one  Faculty  and  yet 
vested  with  the  power  of  granting  degrees  is  m  no 
sense  historically  an  anomaly.  Several  of  the_  most 
celebrated  Universities,  while  in  the  very  zenith  of 
their  fame,  had  only  one  Faculty.  For  example, 
Salerno,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  Italian 
Universities,  was  a  purely  Medical  Institution,  which 
taught  only  Medicine,  and  granted  degrees  only  in 
Medicine.  '  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  oldest  Universities 
took  their  origin  in  a  single  Faculty.  Thus  the  extinct 
University  of  Paris  and  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  at  first  existed  only  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 
On  this  Faculty  these  great  Universities  were  founded, 
and  in  it  alone  once  existed.  As  Sir  William  Hamilton 
proves  (Hamilton's  discussion,  2nd  edition,  p.  494-,  et 
seq.),  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  "University" 
was  not  a  school  privileged  to  teach  and  grant  degrees 
in  all  the  Faculties ;  it  denoted  simply  the  whole 
members  of  a  body  of  persons  teaching  one  or  more 
departments  of  knowledge.  The  totality  implied  by 
the  word  "  IJniversitas  "  was  not  a  totality  of  Faculties, 
but  a  totality  of  persons  within  the  body  corporate. 


Instead  therefore  of  a  one  Faculty  University  being 
without  precedent,  it  represents  the  condition  of  some 
of  the  oldest  Universities — -a  condition  in  which  some 
of  them  remained  as  long  as  they  existed.  Nor  are 
modern  instances  to  the  same  effect  unknown.  The 
University  of  St.  Petersburg  has  no  Medical  Faculty, 
but  there  is  in  St.  Petersburg  an  entirely  independent 
institution  called  The  Imperial  Military  Medical 
Academy  which,  existing  solely  as  a  Medical  School, 
has  the  power  not  only  of  granting  licences  but  of 
conferring  the  degree  of  "  Vrach  "  or  M.D...as  well, 
that  degree  however  being  granted  only  to  distinguished 
licentiates  and  after  a  further  period  of  study  beyond 
what  is  required  for  the  mere  licence. 

Is  there,  then,  anything  in  the  constitution  of  a 
University,  as  we  now  understand  the  term  in  this 
country, — a  body  composed  of  several  Faculties  under 
a  common  management, — which  renders  it  necessary, 
or,  if  not  necessary,  highly  expedient  that  to  such  a 
Corporation  exclusively  should  be  granted  the  delegated 
power  of  conferring  degrees  ?  In  considering  this 
question  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that  a  degree  in  the 
fundamental  Facultv  of  Arts  is  not  at  all  a  pre-requisite 
for  the  attainment  jf  what  may  be  called  the  Pro- 
fessional degrees.  Ext  lading  the  case  of  Oxford,  which 
has  only  the  rudiments  of  a  Medical  School,  and  grants 
few  Medical  degrees,  the  only  University  in  the  three 
Kingdoms  in  which  graduation  in  Arts  must  precede 
graduation  in  Medicine  is  the  Uuiveraity  of  Dublin. 
In  not  one  of  the  Scottish  Universities  is  medical 
graduation  required  to  be  preceded  by  graduation  in 
Arts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bulk  of  Scottish  Medical 
Graduates  have  not  even  studied  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 
In  some  of  the  Continental  Universities,  such  as  the 
University  of  France,  the  necessity  of  the  autonomy  of 
the  various  Faculties  has  been  legally  recognised,  and 
they  are  absolutely  independent  of  one  another,  each 
of  them  indeed  constituting  a  separate  Corporation 
within  the  University.  And  as  regards  the  Scottish 
Universities,  each  of  the  Faculties  therein  is  in  the 
matter  of  graduation  practically  self-regulating  and 
independent.  Any  argument,  therefore,  based  upon 
the  distinctive  feature  of  a  University  being  an  aggre- 
gate of  Faculties  under  a  common  management  is 
delusive." 


No.  17. 

From  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Application  by  the  University  and 
King' s  Colleges  of  London  for  a  Charter  for  the  pro  ■ 
posed  Albert  University. 

Statement  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  Edinburgh. 

Tue  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  was 
incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  granted  by  His  Majesty 
King  Charles  II.,  and  sealed  30th  November  1681,  and 
of  new  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  granted  by  Her 
Majesty,  and  sealed  31st  October  1861. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  present  Charter  the  college 
consists  of  fellows  and  members,  and  grants  licences  to 
practise  medicine.  The  fellowship  is  only  conferred 
upon  members  of  a  certain  standing,  and  admission  to 
this  grade  is  by  a  ballot  of  the  whole  college.  The 
membership  is  granted  by  a  ballot  of  the  whole  college, 
after  examination  by  the  Examining  Board,  except  as 
regards  candidates  above  40  years  of  age  of  distin 
guished  attainments,  in  whose  case  the  council  of  the 
college  may,  if  they  see  fit,  iillow  exemption  from  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  examination. 

The  licence  is  granted  in  two  ways — as  a  single 
qualification,  and  as  a  triple  qualification,  in  combination 
with  the  licences  of  the  two  other  Scottish  Corpora- 
tions. 

Admission  to  the  licence,  as  a  single  qualification,  has 
since  1884  only  been  allowed  to  candidates  already 
possessed  of  a  registrable  qualification  in  surgery,  who 
are  thus  enabled,  by  obtaining  a  medical  qualification, 
to  become  doubly  qualified.  The  examinations  for  this 
single  qualification  are  conducted  by  the  Examining 
Board  of  the  college,  and  are  essentially  equivalent  to 
the  final  examination  for  the  triple  qualification. 

Admission  to  the  licence  in  combination  with  the 
licences  of  the  two  other  Scottish  Corporations,  as  the 
triple  qualification,  is  obtained  by  passing  three  exami- 
I  58874. 


nations,  comprising  all  the  subjects  of  the  medical 
curriculum  enjoined  by  the  General  Council  of  Medical 
Education  and  Registration,  conducted  by  joint  Boards 
of  Examiners  drawn  from  the  Boards  of  the  three 
co-operating  Corporations. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Medical  Act  of  1886,  the 
licence  of  the  College,  granted  singly,  does  not  confer 
the  right  of  registration,  but  it  may  be  registered  as  an 
additional  qualification  by  those  who  have  already 
placed  their  names  on  the  Medical  Register.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  said  Act,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
triple  qualification  gives  the  right  to  registration  as 
being  fully  qualified  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Mid- 
wifery ;  and  those  who  hold  the  licence  of  the  College 
in  combination  with  the  licences  of  the  two  other 
Scottish  bodies,  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  be- 
longing to  duly  qualified  and  registered  practitioners. 

In  the  petition  presented  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council 
by  the  University  and  King's  Colleges  of  London,  for  a 
Charter  granting  powers  to  erect  a  University  in 
London  it  is  represented  (paragraph  27)  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London 
and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  to 
petition  Her  Majesty  to  confer  upon  them  jointly,  or 
upon  a  body  composed  of  their  representatives,  the 
power  to  confer  medical  degrees,  and  further  that  it  is 
expedient  that  the  conjoint  diploma  of  those  two  Royal 
Colleges  should  be  a  preliminary  condition  for  obtaining 
a  medical  degree  in  the  proposed  University. 

In  the  draft  charter  which  accompanied  the  said 
petition  there  was  no  clause  for  conferring  powers  and 
privileges  such  as  are  mentioned  and  referred  to  in  the 
said  paragraph  27  of  the  petition,  but  being  apprehen- 
sive that  the  Charter  might  be  altered  so  as  to  include 
a  clause  of  the  nature  above  described,  the  three 
Scottish  Corporations  presented  petitions  to  Her 
Majesty  in  Council,  m  September  1887,  praying  that 
to  snch  clause  should  be  introduced  in  any  Charter 
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Appendix.      which  might  be  granted,  and  since  the  present  Ro}al 

  Commission  was  appointed,    this  College   has  made 

application  to  be  heard  in  defence  of  its  interests. 

The  College  submits  that  any  clause  by  which  the 
Licentiates  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London  would  be  placed  in  a  more  favorable  position 


than  those  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Ldinburgh  would  be  the  means  of  injuriously  affectino- 
its  interests,  and  the  College  therefore  respectfully 
requests  that  the  Commissioners  may  hear  its  repre- 
sentatives  m  support  of  this  statement,  and  if  necessary 
in  defence  ot  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  College 


From  the  Royal  College 

In  the  matter  of  the  Petition  of  University  College,  London, 
and  King's  College,  London,  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  in  Council,  for  a  Charter  for  the  proposed 
Albert  University . 

The  Royal  College  ot  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  is  a 
Corporation  erected  by  Seal  of  Cause,  granted  by  the 
town  council  of  Edinburgh,  1st  July  1505,  confirmed 
by  Royal  Charter,  granted  by  his  Majesty  King  James 
the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  13th  October  1506,  ratified  by 
Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  passed  on  17th 
November  1641,  22nd  August  1670,  and  17th  July 
1695  ;  of  new  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  by  King 
George  the  Third,  dated  14th  March  1778,  confirmed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  27  George  ID.,  cap.  65,  as  altered 
and  amended  by  Act  of  Parliament  53  George  III., 
cap.  76,  and  incorporated  with  new  and  additional 
powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  by  Royal  Charter 
granted  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  on  11th 
March  1851,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment 13  Victoria,  cap.  23. 

Under  the  provisions  of  their  present  Charter  the 
College  consists  of  fellows,  and  grants  licences  to 
practice  surgery ;  and  under  the  provisions  of  the 
"  Dentists'  Act,  1878,"  grants  licences  to  practise 
dental  surgery.  The  College  is  also  by  the  "Medical 
Act,  1886,"  entitled  to  grant  certificates  or  diplomas  in 
public  health.  The  fellowship  was  formerly  conferred 
upon  applicants  who  were  already  licentiates  of  the 
College,  or  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland, 
or  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Glasgow,  or  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England,  who  by  their  attainments  and  position  in 
the  profession  were  deemed  worthy  of  the  honour. 
Such  applicants  were  elected  by  ballot  of  the  whole 
College,  which  continues  to  be  the  mode  of  election  of 
all  candidates,  who  are  now,  and  have  been  for  several 
years  past,  nearly  all  admitted  after  a  special  surgical 
examination  for  the  fellowship,  in  addition  to  possession 
of  one  of  the  qualifications  already  specified. 

The  licence  in  surgery  of  the  College  is  granted  both 
singly  and  conjointly,  and  in  all  cases  only  after  written, 
clinical,  and  oral  examinations,  and  since  1884  it  has 
been  granted  singly  to  those  only  possessed  of  a  regis- 
trable qualification  in  medicine.  By  the  Medical  Act, 
1886,  the  licence  granted  in  that  way  is  not  entitled 
to  registration  in  the  Medical  Register,  except  as  an 
additional  qualification  by  those  registered  prior  to 
30th  June  1887. 

In  1884,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  by  section 
19  of  the  Medical  Act,  1858,  the  College  united  with 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow  in  a 
joint  scheme  for  granting  the  licence  of  each  body  on 
one  vellum  after  one  series  of  examinations  by  their 
examining  boards,  the  regulations  for  which  received  the 


K  18. 

of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

sanction  of  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education 
and  Registration  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  31st  March 
1884.  This  mode  of  conferring  the  licence  in  com- 
bination is  known  as  the  "  Triple  Qualification,"  and 
fulfils  the  requirements  of  the  Medical  Act,  1886,  as 
regards  registration. 

Having  learned  that  a  petition  had  been  presented  to 
the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council  by  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  and  King's  College,  London, 
praying  Her  Majesty  to  grant  a  Charter  to  a  body  of 
persons  to  be  a  university  in  and  for  the  London 
District,  having  power  to  grant  degrees  in  the  faculties 
of  arts,  science  and  medicine,  with  power  to  add  other 
faculties,  and  setting  forth  that  as  the  petitioners  had 
been  informed  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London,  and  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  to  petition  Her  Majesty  to  confer 
upon  them  jointly,  or  upon  a  body  composed  of  their 
representatives,  the  power  to  confer  medical  degrees  ; 
and  that  with  a  view  to  avoid  multiplication  of  bodies 
conferring  a  diploma  or  license  to  practice,  it  was 
expedient  that  the  conjoint  diploma  of  the  two  Royal 
Colleges  above  named  should  be  a  preliminary  condition 
for  obtaining  a  medical  degree  in  the  proposed  Univer- 
sity, the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Privy  Council  dated  24th 
August  1887,  stating  that  if  the  above-mentioned 
application  of  the  London  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  were  granted,  there  would  be  attached  to  the 
diplomas  of  those  Colleges  a  privilege  that  would  not 
belong  to  the  diplomas  of  the  Scottish  Corporations,  and 
that  this  College  regarded  that  power  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights,  and  injurious  to  their  interests 
and  the  interests  of  medical  education  in  this  country. 
The  College  therefore  prayed  that  in  the  event  of  the 
privilege  being  conferred  on  the  two  London  Colleges, 
the  same  might  be  extended  to  the  three  Scottish  Cor- 
porations. 

The  College  respectfully  submits  to  the  Commis- 
sioners that  if  a  Charter  were  granted  to  University 
College,  London,  and  King's  College,  London,  con- 
taining provisions  under  which  the  Licentiates  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  were  placed  in  a  more 
favourable  position  than  the  licentiates  of  the  three 
Scottish  Corporations,  the  interests  of  these  corpora- 
tions would  be  injuriously  affected. 

The  College  therefore  craves  that  the  Commissioners 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  representatives  on  their  behalf 
in  support  of  their  statements,  and  if  necessary  in 
regard  to  their  rights  and  privileges. 

Grahames,  Currey,  and  Spens, 

30,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster, 
Agents  for  the  Memorialists. 


No.  19. 

From  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow. 


The  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow 
is  a  body  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  dated  1599 
authorised  inter  alia  by  charter  or  by  statutory  enact- 
ment to  grant  the  following  qualifications,  videlicet,  (a) 
the  Fellowship  which  is  conferred  after  examination  ; 
(b)  the  licence  which  under  the  existing  regulations  is 
conferred,  first,  as  a  single  qualification  only  on  per- 
sons already  properly  qualified  in  medicine ;  secondly, 
as  one  of  three  qualifications  granted  in  combination 
with  the  licences  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  S  lrgeons  of  Edinburgh, — said  three  licences  being 
so  granted  after  a  qualifying  Examination  under  the 


provisions  of  the  Medical  Act,  1886,  (c.)  a  qualification 
in  Public  Health  registrable  under  the  Medical  Act 
1886;  and  (d.)  a  licence  in  dental  surgery  registrable 
under  the  Dental  Act,  1878. 

The  Faculty  have  a  material  interest  in  the  matters 
now  being  considered  by  the  University  for  London 
Commission,  so  far  as  any  evidence  submitted,  or 
reports  proposals,  or  recommendations  to  be  issued  by 
that  Commission  may — 

(1.)  Indicate  or  involve  a  preference  in  point  of 
admissibility  to  graduation  in  any  University  to  bo 
constituted  for  London  in  favour  of  licentiates  or  mem- 
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bers  of  other  medical  colleges  or  bodies  over  licentiates 
of  the  Faculty  ;  or 

(2.)  Confer  on  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
jointly  or  severally,  any  chartered  or  statutory  powers 
constituting  them  or  either  of  them,  a  University,  or  a 
constituent  part  of  a  University,  or  a  senate  or  other 
body  authorised  to  grand  degrees  in  medicine,  without 
at  the  same  time  conferring  similar  or  equivalent 
powers  and  privileges  on  the  medical  corporations  of 
Scotland,  including  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Glasgow. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  proposals  have  been  made, 
published  and  circulated  for  the  conferring  of  powers 
on  the  London  colleges  in  the  matter  of  granting 
degrees,  it  is  presumed  that  such  proposals  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Commission  in  evidence  ;  and  similar 
powers  having  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mission been  asked  for  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish 
colleges  on  the  express  grounds  inter  alia  that  the 
granting  of  such  powers  to  the  London  colleges  with- 
out a  corresponding  grant  to  the  Scottish  bodies  would 
be  to  the  prejudice  and  detriment  of  the  latter ;  seeing, 


further,  that  a  proposal  has  been  made  in  the  petition  Appendix. 

of  University  College  and  King's  College,  London,  to   

Her  Majesty  in  Council  to  be  erected  into  a  University 
to  grant  degrees  that  licentiates  of  the  London  colleges 
should  alone  be  admissible  to  medical  graduation  in  the. 
proposed  University,  and  that  said  proposal  has  never 
in  express  terms  been  disavowed  or  abandoned,  and 
may  be  or  may  have  been  revived  in  evidence  beforo 
the  Commission,  and  if  given  effect  to,  would  prejudice 
the  interests  and  lower  the  status  of  licentiates  of  the 
Faculty  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  Faculty  would 
respectfully  crave  that  on  the  afore-mentioned  points 
they  be  allowed  to  appear  and  to  lead  evidence  before 
the  Commission  either  separately  or  in  combination 
with  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh. 

GrAHAMES,   CURREY,  AND  SPENS, 

30,  Great  George  Street, 

Westminster, 
Agents  for  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow. 

23rd  October  18P8. 


No.  20. 


From  Mr.  W.  Bruce  Clarke,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Oxon. 
strator  of  Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery 
Surgery  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  etc. 

Strong  Objections  to  certain  of  the  provisions  in  the  pro- 
posed Charter  for  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and 
Physicians'  Scheme. 

It  is  proposed  that  24  members  from  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  24  from  the  College  of  Surgeons,  shall 
form  the  Senate. 

(a.)  In  the  case  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  it  is 
proposed  that  these  shall  be  chosen  from  their  300 
fellows. 

(&.)  In  the  case  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  Council  shall  be  the  24. 

There  are  very  strong  objections  to  this : — 

(1.)  No  man  can  become  a  member  of  Council  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  until  he  has  been  a 
fellow  for  20  years  at  least,  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  therefore  that  those  who  are  most 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education  will  form  part 
of  the  Senate,  so  far  as  the  College  of  Surgeons 
is  concerned. 

"The  present  method  of  governing  the  College  of 
Surgeons  by  an  almost  irresponsible  Council  has 
been  strongly  opposed  by  a  body  of  fellows,  both 
large  and  influential,  and  consisting  of  nearly 
one  third  of  the  whole  body  of  fellows.  It  is 
fully  set  out  in  the  accompanying  pamphlet* 
entitled  "  College  Politics,"  and  a  deputation  on 
this  subject  waited  on  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  November  9th,  1887." 


Objections  to  certain  details  in  the  proposed  Charter  for 
the  Albert  University  Scheme. 

Clause  Y. — Why  should  this  licensing  body  be  tied 
down  to  grant  uo  medical  degree  except  to  one  who 
already  holds  a  licence  to  practise.  This  condition  was 
imposed  on  the  London  University  to  start  with,  but 
was  withdrawn  shortly  after. 

Clause  X. — If  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  are  represented  as  well  as  the  medical  schools, 
these  bodies  will  obtain  a  double  representation,  for  the 
majority  of  the  working  members  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  must  necessarily  be  drawn 
from  the  London  Medical  Schools. 

Clause  XL— The  power  to  alter,  make,  or  revoke 
statutes  should  probably  be  vested  in  the  body  of 
graduates,  or  at  least,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
body  of  teachers.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  teachers  have 
so  little  power  in  the  Univerity  of  London  that  has 
led  to  the  present  unpopularity  of  that  body,  and  to 
the  demand  for  a  teaching  University. 

W.  Bruce  Clarke. 


:  The  pamphlet  was  received  by  the  Secretary. 


,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  and  Senior  Demoii- 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Examiner  in 

Opportunities  for  Medical  Study  in  London  as  compared 
with  other  places  where  Universities  exist  which  grant 
Medical  Degrees. 

Materials  : 


No.  of 

In-patients 

Out-patients 

Beds. 

per  Annum. 

per  Annum 

Over 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 

672 

(5,908 

150,000 

London. 

Addenbrooke's  Hospital, 

120 

813 

4,139 

Cambridge. 

Radcliffe  Infirmary,  Oxford 

138 

1  ,486 

6,848 

If  the  severity  of  the  cases,  or  the  number  of  opera- 
tions at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  were  taken  in 
account,  instead  of  mere  numbers,  the  discrepancy  in 
the  amount  of  teaching  material  would  be  even  more 
striking. 

But  in  London  there  are,  besides  the  Medical  School 
of  St.  Bartholomew's,  eleven  other  medical  schools 
(including  one  for  women),  and  over  one  hundred  other 
hospitals  and  infirmaries — not  to  mention  a  host  of 
minor  dispensaries — which  would  furnish  an  alnost 
incalculable  amount  of  material  for  instruction,  and 
which  is  at  present  almost  entirely  unused.  For 
example,  at  one  small  hospital,  the  WeRt  London,  at 
Hammersmith,  with  which  I  am  intimately  acquainted, 
there  is  far  more  teaching  material  than  exists  either  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  viz. : 


No.  of 

In-patients 

Out-patients 

Beds. 

per  Annum. 

per  Annum. 

West  London  Hospital 

101 

1,278 

16,522 

and  yet  there  are  no  students  there  at  all. 
Teachers  : 

It  is  far  easier  to  obtain  first-rate  teachers  of  medicine 
and  surgery  in  London,  because  London  affords  a  much 
greater  field  for  study,  and  because  the  professional 
prizes  are  to  be  obtained  there. 

N  B. — It  must  be  borne  in  mind  too,  in  comparing 
London  medical  schools  with  those  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, that  the  medical  schools  of  London  are  devoid 
of  endowment,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  few  scholar- 
ships, whilst  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  large  revenues  with  which  they  foster  and  promote 
what  would  otherwise  be  an  almost  wholly  unremu- 
nerative  branch  of  study. 

"W.  Bruce  Clarke. 
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NO.  21. 

From  Mr.  Charles  Ford,  Solicitor,  as  to  Legal  Education  for  Articled  Clerks. 


Mr.  Charles  Ford  states  that  he  is  a  solicitor  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  admitted  in  Hilary  Term  1867,  is  and 
always  has  been  in  practice  in  London.  Has  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society. 

Served  his  articles  of  clerkship  with  his  father,  Mr.  R. 
W.  Ford,  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth.  "Was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  London  Articled  Clerks  Debating 
Society,  afterwards  called  the  United  Law  Students 
Society,  and  now  called  the  United  Law  Society. 

Was,  as  an  articled  clerk,  a  member  of  the  still  exist- 
ing London  Law  Students  Debating  Society.  Is  an 
hon.  member  of  the  Birmingham  Law  Students  Society 
and  other  county  articled  clerks  societies. 

Has  offered  a  number  of  prizes  for  competition  by 
articled  clerks  for  the  best  essays  on  given  legal 
subjects. 

Took  steps  to  found  the  Law  Students  Legal  Educa- 
tion Association. 

Solicitor  editor  of  the  "  Law  Times  "  from  1872. 

Has  given  evidence  before  select  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  professional  subjects.  Has 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  professional 
examination  of  articled  clerks.  Is  of  opinion  that  such 
education  is  still  most  seriously  and  grossly  neglected. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Solicitors  Act,  1877,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  special  fund  available  for  the 
legal  education  of  articled  clerks  ;  but  section  8  of  that 
Act  provides  inter  alia  "  all  moneys  paid  to  the  society 
"  (i.e.  the  Incorporated  Law  Society)  in  pursuance  of 

this  Act  in  respect  of  the  preliminar}-,  intermediate, 
"  and  final  examinations  shall  be  applied  by  the  society 
4t  in  payment  of  the  expenses  from  time  to  time 
"  incurred  by  the  society  with  reference  to  such 
"  examinations,  and  with  reference  to  the  lectures, 
"  classes,  and  other  teaching  provided  bj  the  society 

from  time  to  time  to  persons  bound,  or  about  to  be 
"  bound,  under  articles  of  clerkship  to  solicitois." 

The  fees  here  referred  to  and  received  by  the  Law 
Society  amount  roughly  to  10,000Z.  a  year. 

Since  1878  he  has  on  several  occasions  called  the 
attention  of  the  Law  Society  in  general  meeting  assem- 
bled to  the  question  whether  or  not  the  society  was  com- 
plying with  section  8,  as  regards  the  application  of  these 
monies.  Notwithstanding  many  urgent  appeals  by 
himself  and  other  members  of  the  Society,  the  Council  of 
the  Society  have  hitherto  always  refused  to  render  a 
separate  account  of  the  receipts  and  payments  on 
account  of  articled  clerks  under  this  section. 

During  the  last  year  or  so  the  Council  have  reported 
as  follows  as  to  the  expenditure  of  students'  fees  : — 
"  The  proportions  in  which  the  several  funds  should 
"  bear  the  charges  set  forth  on  the  disbursement  side 
"  of  the  account  (the  Law  Society's  annual  accounts) 
"  are  not  entered  in  the  disbursement  side  of  the  state- 
"  ment  of  receipts  and  payments,  as  they  must  neces- 
"  sarily  be  to  a  great  extent  matters  of  estimate." 

He  is  and  always  has  been  of  opinion  that  the  way 
in  which  the  Society  accounts  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  students'  fees  is  unsatisfactory. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  greatly  in  the 
interest  of  the  articled  clerks  of  England  and  Wales 
if  the  10,0O0Z.  a  year  and  more  received  from  articled 
clerks  for  fees  was  taken  away  from  the  Law  Society 
and  handed  over  to  the  London  University,  or  other 
suiiable  educational  institution. 

The  Law  Society  adopts  the  plan  of  offering  a  small 
grant  for  educational  purposes  to  some  of  the  country 
Law  Societies ;  but  upon  the  condition  that  those 
societies  will  find  an  equivalent  sum,  but  whim  it  is 
quite  unreasonable  to  expect  such  country  law  societies 
to  do,  and  which  as  a  rule  they  do  uot  do,  and  so  no 
grant  is  made  by  the  chief  society. 


A  grant  has  recently  been  made  to  Manchester,  but 
the  amount  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of 
that  place. 

An  insufficient  grant  is  also  made  to  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  and  Newcastle. 

The  articled  clerks  of  Bristol,  Portsmouth,  Wolver- 
hampton Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  many  other  large  places 
are  most  anxious  to  obtain  a  grant. 

Lectures  and  classes  are  offered  to  articled  clerks  in 
London  and  a  few  provincial  towns,  but  attendance 
thereat  is  not  compulsory,  and  the  result  of  his  com- 
munications with  articled  clerks  all  over  the  country 
during  many  years  past  has  satisfied  him  that  articled 
clerks  look  upon  these  lectures  and  classes  as  a  useless 
apology  for  legal  education.  There  is  a  strong  feeling 
among  articled  clerks  of  the  present  day  that  as 
regards  legal  education  their  interests  are  sadly 
neglected.  Large  numbers  of  country  articled  clerks 
come  to  Loudon  to  pass  the  last  twelve  months  of  their 
service  with  London  agents,  and  there  should  await  - 
them  in  London  a  suitable  compulsory  course  of  legal 
study. 

Residential  colleges  are  attached  to  several  of  the 
London  Hospitals,  and  there  is  a  great  need  of  a 
residential  college  in  London  for  articled  clerks.  There 
is  not  sufficient  inducement  for  articled  clerks  to  enter, 
even  unaided,  on  a  fitting  course  of  legal  study.  The  Law 
Society  expends  for  prizes  in  the  shape  of  books  only  a 
few  pounds  a  year  beyond  what  it  receives  as  interest 
on  gifts  of  money  to  be  devoted  to  this  special  purpose. 

He  has  repeatedly  urged  the  matter  of  offering  scholar- 
ships and  exhibitions  to  articled  clerks,  but  has  met 
with  much  discouragement  from  the  Law  Society. 

A  large  law  society  like  that  at  Liverpool  might  very 
well  receive  its  own  students'  fees  under  section  8  of 
the  Solicitors  Act,  1877,  and  strictly  employ  them  as 
required  by  that  Act. 

He  is  satisfied  that  the  chief  Law  Society  would 
oppose  the  establishment  of  a  law  university  or  school 
of  law,  much  as  such  an  institution  is  required  in  the 
interests  of  articled  clerks,  because  the  financial 
position  of  the  Law  Society  is  in  his  opinion  unsatis- 
factory ;  so  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  the 
society  to  carry  on  its  general  affairs  if  the  students' 
fees  were  transferred  to  the  governing  body  of  a  school 
of  law. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  Law  Society 
necessarily  involve  neglect  of  the  legal  education  of 
articled  clerks. 

Solicitors,  both  in  town  and  country,  for  the  most 
part  sadly  fail  in  their  duty  to  their  articled  clerks, 
especially  as  regards  the  study  of  the  law.  The  soli- 
citors of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  are  exceptions  to 
some  extent. 

It  is  of  great  public  moment  that  articled  clerks 
should  have  opened  to  them  a  sound  course  of  legal 
study,  and  much  greater  inducements  ought  to  be 
offered  to  articled  clerks  to  enter  upon  such  a  course  of 
study.  The  lectures  and  classes  both  in  London  and 
the  country,  such  as  they  are,  are  only  attended  by  a 
small  proportion  of  articled  clerks,  and  many  of  those 
who  do  attend  such  lectures  and  classes  do  so  at  the 
instance  of  those  comparatively  few  solicitors  connected 
with  the  Law  Societies  who  desire  to  perpetuate  these 
lectures  and  classes  as  a  makeshift  and  apology  for  legal 
education. 

Articled  clerks  all  over  the  country  have  for  some 
years  past  been  asking  that  prizes  may  be  offered  in 
connexion  with  the  intermediate  examination. 

He  believes  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  the  chief  Law 
Society,  as  at  present  constituted,  to  deal  in  a  satisfac- 
tory way  with  the  urgent  question  of  the  legal  education 
of  articled  clerks. 

Charles  Ford. 


Ton  don:  Printed  by  Etui,  and  Spottiswoouk, 
Printers  to  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majest) . 

For  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  unite. 
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